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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  succinct  History, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  present  time,  in  connexion  with 
Scripture  and  with  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  outline,  of  the  History  of  the 
World  and  of  the  Church,  may  lead  the  young  reader, 
to  discern  God's  moral  government  and  man's  duty. 

The  study  of  History  invariably  inculcates  Principles, 
and  the  Romish  Church,  alive  to  this  fact,  has  never 
suffered  her  children  to  read  any  histories  but  those 
which  she  approves.  But  the  Protestant  Church  has 
hitherto  possessed  no  epitome  of  history,  sufficiently 
simple,  to  meet  the  early  requirements  of  the  youthful 
student. 

The  plan  of  the  work  embraces  the  history  of  all  known 
nations,  having  regard  to  their  chronological  connexion 
with  each  other  ;  and  by  commencing  the  study  of  history 
in  this  its  natural  connexion,  a  good  foundation  is  laid  for 
the  fuller  study  of  any  particular  history. 

The  Writer  desires  gratefully  to  acknowledge   many 
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lOXDOBI  : 

14.  PiTEB!«o«ris-aov. 


TO  MY  TOUNG  READERS. 


My  dear  young  friends,  I  know  very  well,  how  difficult 
many  sensible  and  well-informed  people  have  found  it,  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  general  history ;  because,  when  they 
were  children,  they  read  the  history  of  different  countries, 
each  in  its  own  book,  and  were  never  made  to  understand, 
how  the  history  of  one  country  is  connected  with  that  of 
many  others. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  writing  this  book,  was  to  help 
you  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  chronology  of  history,  that  is,  the  time  or  age  in 
which  events  happened, — which  took  place  first,  and 
which  last. 

Now,  if  you  wish  to  become  good  historians,  I  advise 
you  to  commit  to  memory  the  periods  or  parts,  into  which  I 
have  divided  your  book,  and  to  remember  very  correctly  the 
dates  belonging  to  each.  When  you  have  learned  to  know 
these  well,  you  will  have  a  double  pleasure,  in  reading  or 
hearing  any  interesting  historical  fact,  because  you  will 
recollect  at  once  when  it  must  have  taken  place,  and  will 
understand  something  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  that 
time. 

I  have  also  made  you  an  Index,  which  will  help  you  to 
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X  TO  MY  YOUNG  READERS. 

trace  the  history  of  any  nation^  from  the  beginning.  But 
you  know,  after  all,  this  history  will  be  a  mere  outline, 
which  you  must  fill  up  by  reading  other  books. 

You  will,  by  this  tim^  understand  one  of  my  reasons 
for  writing  this  book.  But  I  had  another  reason.  There 
are  many  persons  trying  to  learn  something  about 
the  World  in  which  they  live^  who  never  think  of  their 
place  in  the  World.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  your  case; 
for,  while  you  are  informing  your  mind,  and  filling  your 
memory  with  useful  knowledge,  I  want  you  to  be  learning 
at  the  same  time,  more  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of 
your  duty  to  Him,  and  to  your  fellow-creatures  for  His 
sake ;  so  that  you  may  daily  delight  more  in  His  service, 
and  become  more  happy  in  yourself,  and  more  useful  to 
society,  in  whatever  relations  of  life  you  may  be  called  on 
to  fill. 

Your  sincere  friend. 


E.  S.  A. 
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PART  I. 

THE  WOELD  BEFORE  THE  DISPEE8I0N. 
B.O.  4004  TO  B.O.  2288. 

ncnoir  1. 
It  is  now  nearly  six  thousand  years,  since  God,  having  made  the 
earth  and  the  things  that  are  in  it,  the  sea  and  the  things  that 
are  therein,   and  created  man  to  be  the  lord  of  the  earth, 
pronoonced  aU  His  works  to  be  "  very  good.** 

Who  can  imagine  6,000  years  ?  One  year  is  a  long  time. 
A  hondred  years  ago  none  of  ns  were  bom.  Ten  hundred ! 
Sixty  hundred !  In  this  long  time  what  numbers  of  men  must 
haye  lived  and  died  on  the  earth  I  Should  you  not  like  to  know 
some  of  the  wonderful  things  that  have  been  done  on  the  earth 
in  this  long  time  ?  To  find  out  the  things  that  have  been  done, 
we  must  read  about  the  different  people  in  the  world,  and  this 
reading  we  call  ihe  history  of  the  world. 

We  should  not  have  known  anything  about  the  early  history 
of  the  world,  or  of  the  history  of  the  first  man  and  woman,  if 
Grod  Himself  had  not  been  pleased  to  give  us  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  tells  us  how  Grod  made  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested 
on  the  seventh,  which  was  the  first  Sabbath.  It  tells  us  that 
the  first  man  and  woman  were  holy  and  beautiful  creatures,  for 
they  were  made  like  unto  God  himself.  It  also  tells  us  why 
man  is  now  sinful  and  miserable.  It  was  because  he  left  off 
obeying  his  great  Creator,  and  believed  a  lie  which  Satan  told 
him. 

Satan  had  been  once  an  angel  in  heaven,  but  he  kept  not  his 
first  estate  of  obedience  and  happiness,  he  disobeyed  God,  and 
fell  from  heaven.     What  did  Satan  then  do  ?    He  came  to  this 
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world  to  persuade  man  also  to  disobey  God.  And  man  did  so. 
Man  left  his  Creator,  and  followed  the  Evil  One,  and  became 
like  him,  sinful  and  miserable.  Suppose  Grod  had  then  left  poor, 
fallen  man  to  himself,  and  to  his  new  master,  Satan,  what  a  sad 
world  would  it  now  be,  given  up  to  sin  and  misery,  and  what 
a  wretched  creature  should  I  be,  as  Satan's  slave,  with  all  things 
around  me  under  his  dominion  I  Miserable  now,  and,  like  Satan 
himself,  looking  forward  to  greater  and  greater  misery  I  But 
God,  who  is  "  slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy,"  did  not 
cast  off  sinful  man.  He  told  Satan  that  the  woman's  seed 
should  destroy  his  power  and  his  works.  But  this  was  not  to 
be  done  at  once,  and  the  history  quickly  shows  us  the  effect  of 
sin.  Adam  and  Eve's  character  was  changed  from  holiness  to 
wickedness,  so  that  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  try  to  serve 
God,  and  God  drove  them  from  their  beautiful  garden. 

After  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  from  Paradise,  they  had 
children  born  to  them,  with  the  same  sinful  nature  as  their  own, 
and  we  soon  find  them  suffering  the  misery  that  must  follow 
from  sin.  Adam's  first  son,  Cain,  <*  was  of  that  Wicked  One," 
and  murdered  his  good  brother,  Abel.  Cain  was  then  obliged 
to  leave  his  father's  house,  where  God  was  worshipped,  and  he 
went  to  another  land,  where  he  built  a  city,  and  had  a  large 
family.  These  people  were  very  wise  in  working  in  brass  and 
iron,  in  keeping  cattle,  and  in  music  ;  but  we  fear  they  were 
not  so  wise  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  in  the  things  of  this  life. 
At  length  mankind  grew  so  corrupt,  that  God  warned  them  He 
would  destroy  them  from  off  the  earth  with  a  flood  of  waters, 

BECTIOX  2. 

For  120  years,  Noah,  a  just  man,  preached  to  these  wicked 
people  of  their  sins,  and  of  the  anger  of  a  holy  God.  While  he 
tauglit  them,  he  also  went  on  building  an  ark,  in  which  Grod 
promised  to  save  him  from  the  punishment  which  was  coming 
on  the  wilful  sinners.  The  world  was  now  getting  on  towards 
2,000  years  old.  Oh  I  how  fast  had  sin  grown  in  these  years, 
since  Adam's  fall !  But  would  God  save  only  Noah  ?  No,  this 
good  man  received  a  blessing  for  his  family  also ;  his  gracious 
God  commanded  him  to  take  with  him  into  the  ark  his  wife, 
his  three  sons,  and  their  wives  ;  and  with  him  they  were  saved 
from  this  dreadful  flood.  Noah  and  his  family  stayed  in  the 
ark  more  than  a  year.  How  glad  they  must  have  been  to  walk 
once  again  on  the  dry  land  ! 
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But  one  of  Noah's  sons,  Ham,  was  not  like  himself.  He  did 
not  honour  his  father ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  the  Spirit  of  God 
inspired  Noah  to  foretell  the  future  history  of  Ham's  children, 
and  that  also  of  Japheth  and  Shem.  Noah's  three  sons  had  many 
children,  and  in  time  their  families  spread  over  a  good  deal  of 
that  country  in  Asia  near  where  the  garden  of  Eden  was.  But 
you  will  say.  As  there  is  no  garden  of  Eden  now,  how  can  we 
be  sure  whether  it  was  in  Asia  or  in  Europe,  in  Africa  or  in 
America?  We  may  be  sure  by  this, — that  the  same  river 
Euphrates,  which,  the  Bible  tells  us,  watered  the  garden  of 
Eden,  is  at  this  day  to  be  seen  at  the  western  side  of  Asia. 

The  children  of  Noah's  sons  continued  together,  and  at  this 
time  they  all  spoke  the  same  language,  and  seemed  to  agree 
very  well  with  each  other.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  find  that 
they  agreed  to  do  one  thing,  which  shows  their  unbelief  and 
pride.  As  they  journeyed,  perhaps  seeking  pasture  for  their 
flocks,  they  came  to  a  plain  near  the  river  Euphrates,  and  they 
stopped  there.  But  they  forgat  God ;  and  when  they  looked 
up  at  the  beautiful  rainbow,  they  did  not  love  the  Lord,  who 
had  given  it  to  Noah  as  the  sign  that  He  would  never  send 
another  flood  upon  tlie  earth.  So  they  began  to  build  a  city 
and  a  tower,  and  feeling  strong  in  being  so  well  agreed  together, 
they  cast  off  the  authority  of  God.  But,  if  men  do  not  join 
together  in  the  fear  of  tlie  Lord,  it  will  be  seen  some  time  or 
other  that  their  strength  is  but  weakness.  The  Lord  saw  the 
city  and  the  tower  wliich  they  builded,  and  He  saw  also  the 
"sinful  imagination"  of  their  proud  hearts.  Then  He  said, 
"  Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  that  they 
may  not  understand  one  anotlier's  speech."  So  tliey  left  off  to 
build  the  city,  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Babel,  or  con- 
fusion. 

But  was  there  at  this  time  no  person  and  no  family  who 
feared  God  ?  Yes,  there  was.  God  has  always  hud  His 
people  in  the  earth.  Long  before  the  flood,  repenting  Adam 
had  his  son,  righteous  Abel ;  and  after  liim  came  Seth,  and  his 
son  Enos,  who  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  this 
family  was  born  Enoch,  who  ** walked  with  God;"  and,  after 
him,  just  Noah,  "who  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord." 
His  son  Shem,  with  his  brother  Japheth,  honoured  their  parent, 
and  obtained  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.     Noah  himself  was  alive 
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long  afler  some  of  his  descendants  began  to  build  the  tower  of 
Babel,  which  was  about  100  years  after  the  flood. 

We  must  now  begin  to  think  of  what  Noah's  three  som^ 
Sheniy  Ham,  and  Japheth,  were  doing.  The  first  of  whom  we 
are  told  any  great  things  is  Ham  ;  the  next  is  Shem,  in  whose 
family  the  worship  of  Gk>d  was  preserved.  Of  some  of  fala 
family  we  shall  have  to  say  much,  for  from  them,  long  after- 
wards, descended  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Japheth*s  children 
continued  for  some  time  mixed  with  those  of  Shem,  but  at  last 
many  famous  nations  (among  them  our  own)  arose  from  his 
descendants,  and  we  shall  have  to  think  more  about  him  when 
we  begin  to  read  the  history  of  later  times. 


PART   11. 

FROM  THE  DISPERSION,  TO  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  JBW8 

UNDER  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

B.O.  2233  TO  B.C.  GOG. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  THE  WORLD  WAS  PEOPLED  AFTER  THE   FLOOD. 

BECTIOV  1. 

In  less  than  twenty  years  after  they  had  left  off  building  the 
tower  of  Babel,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  named  Nimrod,  began  to 
build  a  city  near  Babel,  which  he  called  Babylon.  Nimrod*8 
father  was  Cush,  who  was  Ham's  eldest  son.  Soon  after,  a 
son  of  Shem,  named  Asshur,  built  another  city  to  the  north  of 
Babylon,  which  he  called  Nineveh.  The  kings  of  these  cities 
soon  began  to  quarrel  and  fight  with  each  other.  Sometimes 
one  conquered,  sometimes  the  other.  Nineveh  was  the  capital 
of  Assyria,  and  Babylon  was  the  capital  of  Babylonia  ;  but  when 
they  were  joined  under  one  king,  his  kingdom  was  called  the 
Assyrian  Empire.     This  was  the  first  great  empire  in   the 
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world.  I  fear  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  both  very  wicked 
cities  almost  from  their  foondation,  and  I  think  we  shall  not 
have  much  good  to  tell  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  at  any  time. 
Indeed,  a  long  while  after  this,  it  had  so  increased  in  wicked- 
nees,  that  we  often  read  of  it  in  the  Bible  as  a  sort  of  type  of 
rebellion  against  Grod,  and  of  cruelty  to  His  people ;  and  those 
that  were  particularly  the  Lord's  enemies,  He  sometimes  speaks 
of  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 

Yon  nuij  wonder  to  find  so  many  talented  people  before  the 
flood  among  wicked  Cain's  sons,  and  to  hear  that  this  great  city 
Babylon  was  built  by  wicked  Ham's  sons ;  and  to  understand 
this  better,  you  must  remember  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  dis- 
obeyed Gkd,  Satan  became  the  God  of  this  world,  and  the  Lord 
permitted  him  to  give  his  children  great  power  to  oppress,  that 
men  might  see  what  a  bad,  cruel  master  they  Imd  chosen, 
instead  of  the  kind,  loving  Father  who  was  their  rightful  Eing. 
Bat  God's  children  knew  their  Father  was  stronger  than  Satan, 
and  waited  for  the  hour  when  God  should  fulfil  the  word  He 
had  spoken  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  believed  that  in  the 
proper  time  Satan's  power  would  be  destroyed,  and '  that  Grod 
would  again  bring  back  this  fallen  world  to  peace  and  holiness. 

We  cannot  be  sure  of  anything  in  the  early  history  of  thj9 
world,  except  so  far  as  we  find  it  in  the  Bible  ;  because,  as  no  one 
knew  how  to  write  books,  the  people  could  only  try  to  remember 
what  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  told  them,  and,  as  you 
may  suppose,  they  often  forgot,  or  made  mistakes.  This  sort 
of  history  is  called  tradition. 

With  regard  to  the  Assyrian  Empire,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  soon  became  very  powerful.  At  first  it  included  only  a  part 
of  what  we  now  call  Turkey  in  Asia,  but  it  soon  spread  over  the 
countries  around  it.  In  very  early  times  there  was  one  famous 
king  of  Assyria,  called  Ninus  ;  he  was  a  pow.erful  conqueror, 
and  he  made  Nineveh  a  much  finer  city.  When  he  was  dead, 
his  Queen,  Semiramis,  reigned.  She  improved  the  city  of 
Babylon,  and  made  it  very  beautiful  and  strong.  The  walls 
she  built  round  the  city  are  said  to  have  been  300  feet  high. 
These  walls  were  also  very  thick — so  thick  that  six  chariots 
drawn  by  horses  could  be  driven  side  by  side  on  the  top.  There 
was  a  temple  in  Babylon,  in  which  was  a  large  golden  idol  forty 
feet  high.     It  was  an  image  of  Nimrod,*  and  the  people  called 

*  We  are  told  in  2  Kings  xriL  30,  that  the  men  of  Cuth  worshipped 
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it  BeluSy  and  Baal,  and  prajed  to  it ;  so  the  Assyrians  became 
idolaters.  But  when  Semiramis  had  made  her  city  so  beaatiful, 
she  was  not  content  to  live  in  it,  and  to  rule  over  the  countries 
her  husband  Ninus,  had  conquered.  She  wished  also  to  be  a 
conqueror  ;  and  we  are  told  she  went  as  far  as  India  to  try  and 
conquer  that  country,  but  she  did  not  succeed,  and  returned  in 
disgrace  to  her  own  land. 

Her  son,  Ninias,  reigned  ailter  her,  and  then  the  nations  that 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  had  conquered  agreed  to  fight  against 
him.  They  took  away  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  and,  after 
this,  no  one  knows  what  happened  in  Assyria  for  several  hundred 
years.  Lately  some  wonderful  marbles  and  statues  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  ground  at  Nineveh,  with  much  writing  canred 
upon  them.  Perhaps,  when  learned  men  have  made  out  more 
exactly  what  is  written  upon  them,  we  sKall  discover  the 
history  of  the  Empire  of  Assyria  during  these  centuries.  In 
Genesis  xiv.  1,  you  read  of  Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar.  This 
kingdom  was  probably  that  small  portion  left  to  Assyria  after 
the  Empire  of  Ninias  had  been  destroyed,  which  was  about 
400  years  after  the  deluge,  or  2,000  years  before  Christ 

SECTION  2. 

At  first,  Noah,  with  all  his  sons,  lived  near  the  river 
Euphrates,  but  they  had  very  large  families,  and  their  children 
were  soon  obliged  to  settle  out  farther  on  every  side. 

Cush  had  other  sons  besides  Nimrod  ;  one  of  these  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  or  Abyssinia  ;  another,  after  living 
awhile  in  Arabia,  peopled  Seba,  or  Ethiopia.  You  will 
remember,  long  after,  how  the  Queen  of  Sheba*  came  to  learn 
from  King  Solomon,  and,  still  longer  after,  how  the  eunuch  of 
Candace,  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  heard  the  Gospel  from 
Philip  and  believed.  Both  the  queens  are  supposed  to  have 
governed  these  two  countries,  which  were  become  one  kingdom. 

Ham  had  three  other  sons.  The  name  of  one  of  these  was 
Canaan  ;  Canaan's  eldest  son  was  Sidon.  He  lived  in  Turkey 
in  Asia,  on  the  sea-coast.  The  people  of  his  land  soon  became 
famous  in  managing  ships,  especially  when,  sonfte  time  after 

NergaL  Cuth  or  Cush  was,  as  you  know,  the  fiither  of  Nimrod,  and  some 
persons  thmk  that  Nimrod's  descendants  worshipped  him  under  the  nxkme 
of  NergaL 

•  Some  learned  men  tell  us,  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  from  Arabia  • 
however,  the  tradition!  of  Abyssinia  say  she  came  from  that  coimtry.  ' 
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they  had  built  another  citj,  called  Tyre,  near  the  same  place. 
From  Canaan  also  descended  the  Amorites,  Hivites,  Jebusites, 
chUdren  of  Heth,  &c.,  who  were  destroyed,  by  the  command  of 
the  Lord,  for  their  wickedness,  and  their  land  (the  land  of 
Canaan)  given  by  God  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  other  two  sons  of  Ham  were  called  Phut  and  Mizraim. 
Phot  went  the  farthest  into  Africa,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
negroes.  Mizraim,  or  Menes,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  settled 
in  the  north-east  of  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  and 
boilt  Memphis,  which  was  the  first  capital  of  Egypt.  This 
was  160  years  after  the  flood.  Egypt  soon  became  celebrated 
for  the  learning  of  the  people,  and  the  beauty  of  the  cities. 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  the  world 
ever  saw.  We  are  told  that  it  had  100  gates,  but  we  cannot 
feel  sure  of  this,  and  of  other  wonderful  things  we  read  about 
Egypt  ;  for  in  those  early  times,  you  know,  it  is  all  tradition. 
I  think  they  used  often  to  make  pictures  of  what  they  wislied 
to  remember,  before  they  learned  to  write  them  down.  These 
pictures  are  called  by  a  very  hard  name,  hieroglyphics.  They 
used  to  find  out  a  great  deal  about  the  stars,  too  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  they  forgot  who  placed  them  in  the  heavens  ;  for  the 
i^yptifms,  as  well  as  most  of  Noah's  descendants,  soon  became 
idolaters.  They  worshipped  Mizraim  after  his  death,  under  the 
name  of  Osiris,  and  had  many  other  idols.  The  early  Egyptian 
kings  seem  to  have  been  wise  men,  and  to  have  governed  their 
people  kindly. 

But  at  length  some  shepherds  from  Arabia  or  Sidon  attacked 
Egypt,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  it.  These  shepherd-kings, 
as  they  were  called,  were  very  cruel  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
people  were  so  unhappy  that  they  left  off  trying  to  be  wise  and 
learned,  and  became  as  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  some  of  their 
neighbours.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  about  160  years  after 
Hizndm  built  Memphis,  and  more  than  300  years  after  the 
flood.  The  shepherd-kings  are  supposed  to  have  kept  possession 
of  Egypt  for  two  or  three  hundred  years.  At  last  the 
Egyptians  again  became  free  and  learned,  and  for  many 
centturies  Egypt  was  a  famous  and  powerful  country,  and  ita 
people  were  thought  the  wisest  in  the  world. 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  is,  however,  often  uncertain, 
especially  in  the  time  of  the  shepherd-kings  ;  and  I  think  there 
18  only  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  whose  name  you 
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need  try  to  remember.  It  has  been  fonnd  verj  difficnlt 
to  tell  exactly  when  he  lived  :  probably  it  was  nearly  1,800 
years  before  Christ,  and  about  500  years  after  the  flood.  He 
was  called  Sesostris,  and  was  a  great  conqueror.  He  subdued 
several  nations,  and  greatly  enlarged  his  kingdom,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  famous  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings* 

But  I  must  tell  you  some  things  which  were  done  in  those 
early  times  which  we  are  sure  of,  for  many  of  them  can  be  seen 
in  Egypt  at  the  present  day.  For  instance,  everybody  his 
heard  of  those  wonderful  pyramids  which  stand  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  One  of  the  pyramids  is  nearly  500  feet  high,  whidi 
is  twice  as  high  as  it  is  to  the  top  of  most  churches.  Some  of 
the  pyramids  are  like  a  sugar-loaf  in  shape  ;  and  they  say  thai 
Egyptian  kings  were  buried  in  the  pyramids.  There  are  also 
other  burying-places,  called  catacombs,  which  are  hewn  oat  of 
the  rock,  and  which  go  a  great  way  under  ground.  Then  there 
are  large  stone  figures,  some  of  them  ten  times  as  high  as  a  tall 
man.  One  is  in  the  shape  of  a  lion,  with  a  woman's  head — it 
is  called  the  sphynx.  There  is  also  a  wonderfully  large  lake, 
called  MoDris,  which  supplies  all  the  land  of  Egypt  with  water 
when  the  Nile  fails  ;  for  you  know  it  never  rains  in  £^ypt 
(Zech.  xiv.  18.)  However,  I  cannot  tell  you  half  the  wonden 
of  Egypt,  and  we  must  now  go  on  to  other  countries. 

SECTION  8. 

But  you  will  ask  what  Shem  and  Japheth's  children  were 
doing  all  this  time  ?  We  have  only  yet  heard  of  Shem's  son 
Asshur,  and  probably  they  were  in  no  haste  to  leave  their  good 
old  father,  Noah,  who  lived  350  years  after  he  left  the  aiL 
They  kept  up  the  worship  of  God,  and  no  doubt  were  happier 
than  any  of  the  wicked  but  powerful  nations  which  sprung 
from  their  brother  Ham.  But  when  their  children  became  too 
numerous  to  live  in  the  same  land,  and  began  to  spread  them- 
selves over  Europe  and  Asia,  their  families  also  soon  forgat  the 
Lord,  and  turned  to  idolatry.  It  is  doubly  sad  to  see  the 
children  of  religious  parents  forgetting  their  fathers'  God. 

Three  of  Japheth's  sons,  Magog,  Tubal,  and  Meshech, 
travelled  far  towards  the  north,  and  from  them  came  that  great 
empire  we  now  call  Russia,  but  of  which  scarcely  anything  was 
thought  for  many  centuries.  Madai,  another  of  Japheth's  sons, 
went  but  a  little  way  north  of  his  first  home,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from  him  sprang  the  Modes,  who  were 
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mfterwards  so  great  a  nation.  Tiras  seems  to  have  crossed  over 
the  little  narrow  sea,  which  jou  will  find  on  the  map,  between 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  European  Turkey,  and  settled  in  European 
Turkey,  and  peopled  Thrace  ;  while  the  four  sons  of  his 
brother  Jaran  peopled  the  countries  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
now  called  Greece,  Italy,  and  Southern  Spain.  The  islands  of 
the  Great  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Tarshish,  as  the  Mediterranean  was 
sometimes  called,  were  also  peopled  by  the  children  of  Javan. 
We  must  try  and  remember  the  old  names  of  places,  as  well  as 
what  they  are  called  now,  or  we  shall  not  understand  what 
places  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible. 

The  children  of  Gomer  went  into  the  middle  and  north-west 
of  Europe,  and  by  degrees  peopled  all  the  remaining  countries. 
So,  yoa  see,  we  English,  as  well  as  the  French  and  the  Germans 
and  the  Dutch,  &c.,  are  all  descended  from  Gomer.  Are  you 
not  glad  to  know  that  you  are  descended  from  Gomer,  and  that 
he  was  the  son  of  the  good  Japheth,  and  not  of  the  wicked 
Ham? 

None  of  Japheth's  descendants  seem  to  have  been  much 
noticed  in  the  world  for  nearly  1,000  years  after  the  flood. 
Even  the  Medes,  who  were  so  famous  afterwards,  have  little 
earljr  history  or  tradition.  There  was  one  ancient  kingdom 
established  in  Greece,  we  are  told,  260  years  after  the  flood. 
It  was  called  Sicyon,  and  it  lasted,  they  say,  1,000  years  ;  but 
little  is  known  about  it.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Greece  became 
very  famous,  but  it  was  long  after  the  times  of  which  we  are 
now  reading. 

SECTION  4. 

God  had  said  that  Japheth  was  to  live  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
and  therefore  Shem's  descendants  will  be  heard  of  before 
Japheth's  became  famous.  Shem's  sons  chiefly  peopled  Asia,  as 
Japheth's  peopled  Europe,  and  Ham's  peopled  Africa  ;  but  near 
their  first  home  they  were  all  intermixed.  Babylon  had  only 
been  built  about  ten  years,  when  we  find  China  and  India 
peopled.  Learned  men  have  not  been  able  to  tell  us  much 
about  the  beginning  of  China,  though  it  is  supposed  that  a 
great  grandson  of  Shem's  son  Arphaxad  peopled  it.  His  name 
was  Joktan. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  know  how  India  was  peopled  ;  for, 
except  in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  when,  you  know,  the  king 
was  powerful  enough  to  conquer  her,  we  hear  little  of  India  for 
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more  than  1,000  years.  You  have  not  forgotten  Aashory  that 
son  of  Sheni  who  built  Nineveh.  Then  there  was  Aram,  who 
peopled  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  ;  and  Lud,  the  father  of  the 
Lydians.  These  countries  were  near  their  early  home.  Elam 
only  went  a  little  way  to  the  south-east,  and  settled  in  the 
country  we  call  Persia.  At  first,  these  people  were  called 
Elamites,  after  the  name  of  their  father  Elam.  It  was  centmies 
before  they  were  much  heard  of. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  Shem's  sons  was  the  eldest  sod, 
Arphaxad,  because  from  his  grandson,  Eber,  descended 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  whom  Gk)d  had 
chosen  to  be  His  own  people,  and  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of 
Him  and  of  His  Word,  and  amongst  whom  that  promised  seed 
of  the  woman  was  to  be  born,  who  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head. 

Noah  died  just  about  the  time  Abraham  was  bom,  350  years 
after  the  flood.  Most  likely  Shem  and  Japheth  were  living,  and 
no  doubt  there  were  many  persons  in  their  families  who  loved 
and  served  God  ;  for  God  has  never  left  the  world  quite  in 
Satan's  2)ower.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  this  chapter 
about  nations  who  served  Satan,  but  in  the  next  we  shall  hear 
about  the  nation  whom  God  chose  to  serve  himself,  and  of 
which  we  read  so  much  in  our  Bible. 


CHAPTER  XL 

FROM   THE   CALL   OF  ABRAHAM   TO   SAUL,    THE   FIRST   KINO 

OF   ISRAEL. 

SECTION  1. 

We  have  learned  how  the  sons  and  sons'  sons  of  Noah  began  to 
spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  The  nations  descended  from 
them  soon  forgat  God  ;  therefore  He  was  pleased  to  choose 
from  among  them  one  family  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  Himself  in  the  world.  This  blessing  was  given  to 
the  cldldren  of  Shem  ;  for  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  chosen 
nation  of  Israel,  descended  from  Shem. 

It  was  nearly  400  years  after  the  flood  that  Abraham  was 
called  of  God  ;  but  we  need  not  enter  much  into  his  history, 
since  you  can  read  the  only  account  we  have  of  it  in  your 
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Bible.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  away  from  the  early  history  of 
those  great  nations  we  read  of  in  the  last  chapter,  to  God's  own 
account  of  this  little  family  and  nation  ;  for  we  are  no  longer 
wondering  whether  what  we  read  is  sure  and  true.  The  learned 
men  who  wrote  about  the  rise  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians 
may  have  made  many  mistakes  in  putting  together  the  traditions 
of  those  days.  But  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  is 
certain  ;  for  it  is  given  in  the  Bible. 

Why  does  God  tell  us  so  much  about  Israel  ?  Because  they 
were  His  chosen  people.  God  cares  little  for  the  history  of 
mighty  or  feeble  nations,  if  all  they  do  belongs  only  to  this  world. 
But'of  His  own  people  He  keeps  a  strict  account,  helping  them 
in  trouble,  punishing  them  for  sin,  and  leading  them  on  to  their 
home  in  heaven.  May  we  all  belong  to  that  flock  of  Christ,  of 
which  the  nation  of  Israel  was  a  type  or  shadow  I  The  world 
often  takes  no  note  of  this  little  flock,  but  God  watches  over  it 
every  moment  with  tender  love,  and  its  history  belongs  not  to 
earth  but  to  heaven. 

When  God  told  Abraham  that  he  had  chosen  him  to  bo 
the  father  of  that  nation  which  was  to  be  His  people,  and  the 
father  also  of  the  promised  seed  Christ  Jesus,  he  was  living  in 
Mesopotamia,  at  a  place  called  Haran.  This  country  lay 
between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to  the  north  of 
Babylon.  His  father,  Terah,  had  taken  him  there,  with  his 
nephew  Lot,  from  Babylonia,  where  they  had  lived  among  the 
Chaldees. 

When  God  called  Abraham,  He  told  him  to  go  and  travel  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  see  thai  country  which  lie  meant 
to  gi.ve  to  his  children.  Abraham  wandered  in  Canaan  many 
years,  and  thus  God  gave  these  nations  an  opportunity  to  notice 
Abraham's  example,  and  to  learn  from  him  how  to  serve  God. 
Lot  also  lived  amongst  them.  So  the  wicked  nations  of  Canaan 
could  not  say  they  had  no  opportunity  to  learn  better.  They 
had  warnings  also  in  fearful  judgments.  You  remember  how 
God  destroyed  some  cities  about  that  time,  by  raining  fire  and 
brimstone  on  them.  But  they  did  not  take  the  warning,  though 
they  could  stand  at  the  south  of  their  country  and  see  the 
Salt  or  Dead  Sea  flowing  over  the  place  where  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  had  stood.  They  became  worse  and  worse  in  the 
400  years  that  God  waited  before  he  destroyed  them. 

Abraham  was  100  years  old  when  Isaac  was  bom — that  great 
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tjpe  of  Jesus  Christ  When  Isaac  was  grown  up^  Abraham 
sent  his  wise  and  holy  servant,  Eliecer,  to  Haran,  in  Padan 
Aram,  which  is  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  to  the  veiy 
citj  from  whence  Abraham  had  come.  He  had  left  relations 
there,  who,  he  hoped,  still  served  the  true  God,  and  front 
among  them  he  desired  a  wife  for  Isaac  No  doubt,  too^  Grod 
intended  that  both  the  father  and  mother  of  the  Israelitei 
should  be  descended  from  Shem,  and  from  Shem's  son, 
Arphaxad. 

Eliezer  liad  to  cross  his  own  country  in  his  joamey  to 
Mesopotamia,  for  he  was  born  at  Damascus,  in  Syria.  Thus 
we  see  how  early  Damascus  was  built,  and  it  is  the  only  city  in 
the  world  which  was  built  in  those  early  times  which  is  a 
flourishing  city  to  the  present  day.  Eliezer  had  a  long  journey 
to  take,  but  he  was  in  God's  care,  for  he  was  a  man  of  prayer. 
He  succeeded  in  his  errand,  and  Isaac  married  his  ooosiD, 
Rebekah.  (Gen.  zxiv.)  No  doubt  you  would  like  to  know 
if  Abraham's  other  son,  Ishmael,  was  the  father  of  a  great 
nation,  as  well  as  Isaac,  for,  I  dare  say,  you  remember  reading 
in  your  Bible  how  God  commanded  Abraliam  to  send  away 
Ishimael  and  his  mother.  (Gen.  xxi.)  They  went  into  that 
part  of  the  Arabian  desert  called  the  wilderness  of  Pftran. 
Grod  had  said  of  Ishmael,  "  He  will  be  a  wild  man ;  hb  hand 
will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him  ; 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  tlie  presence  of  all  his  brethren  "  (Gen. 
xvi.  12),  that  is,  he  shall  continue  to  dwell — shall  not  be 
destroyed.  Just  so  it  is  still  with  his  descendants,  the  Arabs. 
They  have  always  been  the  enemy  of  every  neighbouring 
nation,  watching  for  them,  as  they  travel  from  place  to  place, 
robbing,  and  often  murdering  them,  unless  they  are  numerous 
and  well  armed.  The  other  nations  would  gladly  destroy  these 
tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  and  have  oflen  tri^  to  do  so,  but 
the  promise  of  God  still  preserves  them  as  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  His  Word. 

Abraham  had  other  sons  in  his  old  age ;  and  from  one  of 
these  came  the  Midianites,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the 
Bible,  and  who  also  lived  in  Arabia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Lot's  descendants  were  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and 
they  lived  to  the  east  of  Canaan. 

Jacob  was  that  son  of  Isaac,  whom  God  had  chosen  to 
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be  the  fkther  of  his  people  the  nation  of  IsraeL  Isaac's  other  son, 
Esau  or  Edom,  was  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans, 
who  settled  to  the  south  of  Canaan,  near  Mount  Seir.  The 
Amalekites  also  descended  from  Esau.* 

SECTION  2. 

"We  need  not  go  on  with  the  Bible  history,  for  I  hope  we 
have  all  read  about  Esau,  who  despised  his  birthright,  and 
about  Jacob's  children,  Joseph  and  his  brethren^  in  the  very 
words  of  the  Bible  itself.  It  cannot  be  half  so  beautiful 
in  other  words  as  in  those  in  which  God  has  told  it.  You 
remember  how  Jacob's  sons  sold  their  brother  Joseph,  and  how 
he  became  lord  over  all  Egypt,  and  his  brothers,  according 
to  his  dream,  bowed  down  at  his  feet.  And  then  how  kind  he 
was  to  them  and  to  his  father,  and  how  happily  they  lived 
in  Egypt.  But  at  last,  you  know  all  that  generation  died,  and 
'  another  king  arose,  who  knew  not  Joseph,  but  made  slaves 
of  the  poor  Israelites,  tiU  God,  pitying  their  cries,  sent  Moses  to 
deliver  them.f 

All  this  I  will  not  write  more  fully.  What  we  want  is, 
to  learn  to  understand  it  better,  as  we  read  it  in  the  Bible. 
For  instance,  when  we  read  of  Pharaoh,  as  if  he  were  always 
King  of  Egypt,  it  will  help  us  to  know  how  this  could  be,  if  we 
are  told  that  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  reigned  one  after  the  other, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  were  all  called  Pharaoh,  and  therefore, 
you  see,  many  different  kings  did  what  we  read  of  Pharaoh's 
doing,  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  almost  throughout  the 
Jewish  history.  It  will  interest  us,  too,  when  we  hear  of  the 
famous  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  of  their  strong  cities,  &c., 
to  remember  how  the  poor  Israelites  were  cruelly  made  to 
labour,  in  order  to  build  some  of  these  wonders.  (Exod. 
i.  11 — 14.)     And  when  we  find,  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  that 

*  Some  learned  men  tell  us  that  Job  was  descended  from  Esau.  The 
Book  of  Job  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  except  the  first  five  books  in  the 
Bible,  which  Moses  wrote.    Perliaps  Moses  wrote  the  book  of  Job  also. 

t  Acts  vii.  2 — 35,  gives  an  account  of  the  patriarchs,  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  the  birth  of  Moses. 

Psalm  cv.  23—39,  gives  the  history  of  Israel's  dcUvcrance  from  Egypt, 
and  of  Egypt's  ten  plagues. 

Psalm  cvL  10—46,  continues  this  history,  through  their  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness  to  the  time  of  the  kings. 

These  accounts  are  so  full,  and  yet  so  short,  that  no  uninspired  pen  could 
hare  written  such,  and  surely  none  can  read  them  without  admiring  them. 
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shepherds  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  we  shall 
recollect  the  shepherd-kings  of  Egypt,  who,  when  they  reigned, 
put  an  end  (for  the  time)  to  the  learning,  and  power,  and 
freedom  of  tlie  Egyptians,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  they  hated  the  name  of  shepherds. 

When  God  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  He  did  not 
allow  them  to  go  by  the  way  of  tlie  Philistines.  The  Philistinea^ 
like  the  Egyptians,  were  descended  from  Mizraim,  the  son  of 
Ham,  and  would  liave  fought  against  them,  before  they  had  bad 
time  to  recover  sufficiently  from  their  slavery  in  E^pt,  to  be 
fit  for  war.  (Exod.  xiv.  17.)  The  Philistines  lived  between 
Canaan  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  if  the  Israelites  had  come 
from  the  north  of  Egypt,  and  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and 
the  south  of  Phillstia,  they  would  have  arrived  very  quickly  in 
Canaan.  God  often  leads  His  people  by  a  way  which  they 
think  strange,  and  do  not  understand,  and  so  He  did  then. 
They  had  to  cross  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Arabian  desert.  The 
places  you  read  of  as  in  the  wilderness,  are  all  in  the  desert 
of  Arabia.  There  is  Mount  Iloreb,  where  God  first  spake 
to  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  1,  &c.),  and  so  close  to  it,  that  it  is 
considered  another  top  to  the  same  mountain,  is  Mount  Sinai, 
from  whence  God  gave  the  law. 

And  yet,  in  going  to  Mount  Sinai  at  all,  the  Israelites  would 
seem  to  us,  to  have  strayed  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
out  of  their  way,  for  they  crossed  the  Red  Sea  quite  at  the 
north,  by  the  mountains  of  Pihahiroth.  Canaan  lay  to  the 
north-east,  while  they  took  their  journey  to  the  south-east.  But 
God  was  teaching  them  obedience  and  faith,  and  they  seemed 
(as  we  too  often  are)  very  slow  to  learn.  God  forgave  their 
murmurings  again  and  again,  but  at  last,  when  they  rebelled 
just  as  they  were  entering  the  promised  land.  He  sent  them 
back  to  wander  forty  years  longer  in  the  wilderness,  and  only 
two  men  amongst  them,  Joshua  and  Caleb,  who  had  followed 
God  fully,  were  permitted  to  live  to  enter  Canaan,  which  was 
to  be  the  inheritance  of  their  children.     (Deut.  i.  34 — 40.*) 

•  I  think  you  would  like  to  know,  that  in  the  deiert,  round  Mount 
Sinai,  travellers  have  oft^n  noticed  writing  carred  all  over  the  rocks.  They 
wondered  how  any  one  could  stay  in  that  hot  desert  long  enough  to  cut  bo 
many  words  on  these  rocks,  without  becoming  faint  and  ilL  But  now  they 
begin  to  think  they  have  found  out  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  sentenoea, 
which,  they  say,  are  about  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
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sscnoK  8. 
The  first  war  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  engaged, 
seems  to  have  been  against  Arad,  whose  kingdom  was  in  the 
south  of  Canaan,  and  whom  they  conquered.  This  war  arose 
from  the  Edomites,  Esau's  children,  refusing  to  allow  the 
Israelites  to  pass  through  their  country ;  so  they  had  to  turn 
aside  and  go  through  the  land  of  Arad.  You  may  feel 
surprised  that  Grod  did  not  oblige  the  Edomites  to  allow  His 
people  to  pass  through  Edom,  but  we  are  told  God  remembered 
Esau  was  the  son  of  His  servant  Isaac,  and  for  His  sake 
He  spared,  for  the  present,  this  unbrotherly  nation.  Perhaps 
this  encouraged  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  to  sin  against 
Israel  The  wicked  often  presume  from  God's  mercy.  But 
God  would  have  the  nations  know  that  He  himself  fought 
for  Israel,  and  He  commanded  Moses  to  march  against  the 
Midianites  and  to  conquer  them,  although  they  were  descended 
from  Abraham,  His  friend.  Israel  also  fought  against  several 
other  nations  on  this  side  Jordan,  and  obtained  possession 
of  their  lands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  forty  years  of  their 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 

By  the  end  of  that  time,  all  who  were  above  twenty  years 
old  at  the  beginning  of  those  forty  years  had  died,  except 
Joshua  and  Caleb.  Before  that  rebellion  which  occasioned 
their  long  wanderings,  the  Israelites  were  about  to  enter 
Canaan  at  the  south ;  now  they  were  at  the  east  of  the  land, 
just  opposite  Jericho,  but  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

But  Moses  and  Aaron  were  not  to  lead  them  into  the 
promised  land.  They  had  dishonoured  God  at  the  waters 
of  Meribah,  and  this  was  their  punishment.  (Numb.  xx. 
8 — 13.)  And  yet  they  were  both  His  dear,  pardoned  children. 
How  terrible  is  God  in  His  holiness,  and  how  He  hates 
sin,  even  while  He  loves  and  pardons  the  sinner  !  Joshua 
led  the  people  into  the  promised  land.  Jordan  opened  a  dry 
path  for  them,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  flat  before 
them.  Yet  they  were  still  rebellious,  and  therefore  the  Lord 
would  not  permit  them  to  go  on  conquering.  Learned  men 
tell  us  that  Israel  has  never  possessed  all  the  land  God  had 

wilderness.  Then  they  recollected  that  the  Israelites  wandered  there  forty 
years,  and  that  they  could  climb  up  the  burning  rocks  and  write,  because 
over  their  heads  there  was  a  cloud  by  day  to  keep  them  from  fainting  under 
the  sun,  which  b  so  opprossive  in  those  hot  countries.     (Ps.  cv.  39.) 
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promised  them,  so,  I  suppose,  when  thej  return  to  their  own 
hmdy  they  will  have  a  larger  country  than  thej  have  ever 
jet  had. 

The  children  of  Israel  continued  from  that  time  to  be 
governed  by  judges,  until  they  wickedly  asked  for  a  king, 
though  the  Lord  their  God  was  their  King.  You  most  find 
all  this  in  your  Bible,  and  you  will  see  how  they  sinned  against 
God,  over  and  over  again.  Then  Gk>d  gave  them  up  to  their 
enemies  ;  but  when  they  repented,  He  pitied  them  and  pardoned 
them.  All  this  is  very  instructive  to  us,  and  should  teach 
us  more  about  the  reason  why  God  often  sends  trouble^  which 
is  to  remind  us  of  our  sins,  and  make  us  turn  to  Him. 

And  now  we  must  notice  again  that  all  these  tiiingi 
happened  to  Israel  in  less  than  1,000  years  from  the  call 
of  Abraham,  or  rather  more  than  1,200  years  after  the  flood. 
From  Abraham  to  Saul  is  more  than  half  the  Old  Testament 
history ;  and  see  how  much  we  know  about  this  little  nation, 
while  in  the  same  time  how  few  things  we  had  to  tell  yoa 
of  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world. 

You  must  try  and  understand  clearly  about  the  time  when 
these  things  happened.  We  read  that  Noah  died,  and  Abraham 
was  bom  about  350  years  after  the  flood.  About  the  same 
time  Semiramis  was  probably  reigning  over  Assyria,  and 
the  Egyptians  were,  perhaps,  sighing  under  the  tyranny  of 
their  shepherd  kings.  But  when  we  inquire  what  other 
countries  were  doing  at  the  same  period,  there  is  no  histofy 
to  tell  us.  By  the  time  Joseph  was  born,  we  have  lost  idl 
trace  of  the  history  of  Assyria,  and  no  one  knows  what  was 
doing  there  while  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
wilderness,  nor  all  the  time  they  were  governed  by  judges 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  after  the  time  of  Saul,  we  hear  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  beginning  to  fight  against  each  other  as 
of  old. 

The  reason  we  know  more  of  the  history  of  Egypt  is,  because 
it  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  Egypt  except  what  is  told  us  in  the  Bible. 
There  are,  indeed,  Egyptian  traditions,  but  we  can  scarcely  tell 
how  far  to  believe  them,  for  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  is  full 
of  wonderful  stories,  which  seem  like  fairy  tales  rather  than 
history.  No  books  were  written,  except  parts  of  the  Bible, 
till  about  the  time  of  Saul,  who  lived  1,100  years  before  Christ| 
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and  1^200  jears  after  the  flood.  The  first  uninspired  book  was 
written  by  a  man  of  Tyre.  As  we  know  more  of  the  history 
of  nationSy  we  shall  see  how  often  the  most  powerful  ones 
became  fiourishing  or  miserable,  according  to  their  conduct 
towards  the  little  country  which  was  given  to  Israel,  because 
Israel  was  the  nation  chosen  by  Grod. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FBOX  THE  TIME  OF   SAUL  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  KINODOU. 

8I0TI0N  I. 

Some  learned  men  have  told  us  that  the  history  of  every  nation 
but  the  Jews  is  either  obscure  or  fabulous  till  about  800  years 
before  Christ,  which  was  about  the  time  that  Elijah  lived. 

'Obscure  means  nearly  dark,  or  when  we  can  see  very  little. 
You  will  own  we  have  been  able  to  see  very  little  of  what 
the  nations  did  as  yet.  I  dare  say  you  know  what  fabulous* 
means,  for  you  have  read  fables,  and  thought  them  pretty 
stories,  and  you  have  often  found  some  truth  in  what  they 
meant  to  teach  us,  but  you  did  not  believe  the  story  of  the 
fable.  Just  so,  the  old  nations  invented  fables  about  their 
history,  but  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  know  what  they  meant 
by  them.  So,  if  we  had  not  the  Bible  to  help  us  a  little, 
we  should  scarcely  feel  sure  of  anything  till  about  800  years 
before  Christ  was  born,  though  the  world  had  then  been  created 
more  than  3,000  years,  and,  as  I  told  you,  the  world  is  not 
6,000  years  old  at  the  present  time!  This  may  surprise 
you,  but  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  one  hundred  years  as 
we  go  on,  than  we  had  about  all  these  3,000  years,  because  we 
begin  to  get  to  real  history^  which  we  feel  sure  is  generally 
true,  and  which  was  written  down  at  the  time,  instead  of  being 
merely  tradition.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  all  these 
fables  of  ancient  history,  which  often  reminds  us  how  every 
nation  is  descended  from  those  who  knew  God  and  his 
wonderful  deeds.  For  mixed  up  with  their  strange  stories 
we  find  accounts  of  things  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  customs 
which  must  have  been  taught  ^heir  forefathers  by  God  himself. 
For  instance,  every  nation  almost  has  a  tradition  about  a  deluge 
which  destroyed  nearly  every  one  in  their  country.    And  almost 
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every  nation  offers  the  blood  of  slain  beasts  to  their  gods  to 
obtain  pardon  for  sin — according  to  the  custom  of  sacrifices 
which  God  appointed.  Most  nations  have  also  a  tradition 
of  a  fierce  dragon  which  did  much  mischief,  and  this  story 
no  doubt  meant  that  old  serpent,  Satan.  The  heathens  tell  as, 
too,  of  a  strong  man  named  Hercules,  who  probably  was  really 
the  Samson  of  the  Bible.  There  are  many  other  such  traditions 
among  idolatrous  nations,  which  would  teach  us  even  if  the  Bible 
had  not  said  so,  that  once  every  nation  knew  the  true  Grod,  and 
that  all  descended  from  one  common  father. 

Before  we  go  on  with  our  history  I  must  just  notice  Ruth, 
who  lived  about  200  years  before  Saul.  Ruth  was  descended 
from  Lot,  and  lived  in  Moab,  and  the  reason  her  story  is  told  us 
is,  because  she  married  Boaz  who  was  descended  from  Judah. 
Judah  was  that  son  of  Jacob  in  whose  tribe  Christ  was  to 
be  born.  Boaz  was  the  great  grandfather  of  David,  and  in 
David's  family  Christ  was  born,  though  it  was  long,  long 
afterwards.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  read  the  beautiful  st<ffy 
of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  fields  so  industriously,  and  to  hear 
how  the  pious  Boaz  came  among  his  work-people  wishing  theiq 
God's  blessing,  and  how  respectfully  and  holily  they  answer 
him  with  a  like  pious  wish.  And  then  to  notice  how  kindly 
he  speaks  to  poor  Ruth,  and  how  attentive  Ruth  was  to  help 
and  comfort  her  good  mother-in-law,  the  widow  Naomi.  When 
we  read  such  sweet  accounts  we  should  try  to  be  like  these 
holy  people  as  we  go  about  our  usual  work. 

But  this  pleasant  history  of  one  of  the  Moabites  is  soon 
followed  by  a  sad  account  of  the  Ammonites,  the  other  nation 
descended  from  Lot.  Saul's  first  war  when  he  was  made  king 
was  against  these  Ammonites,  who  came  up  to  fight  with 
Israel,  and  had  shown  themselves  malicious  and  cruel.  Saal 
conquered  them  and  began  his  reign  well,  but  it  grieves 
us  to  read  the  rest  of  his  history ;  at  first  he  seemed  to  love 
God,  but  he  soon  ceased  to  obey  Him,  and  became  jealous* 
deceitful,  and  miserable.  After  his  death,  David,  the  great 
grandson  of  Ruth,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  was 
made  king.  He  had  bloody  wars  with  the  Philistines^  the 
Syrians,  and  other  nations.  The  Syrians  were  now  be- 
coming very  famous;  they  lived  to  the  north-east  of 
Judea.  We  all  know  about  David's  son  Solomon,  who  was 
a  great  type  of  Christ  in  his  future  reign  of  peace  on  earth, 
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and  who  built  the  beautiful  temple  of  Grod  at  Jerusalem.  This 
wonderful  temple  was  begun  and  finished  without  the  least 
noise  of  hammers  or  other  tools.  The  stones  were  all  prepared 
and  then  brought  and  put  into  their  places  without  any  sound. 
This  temple  stood  on  Mount  Moriah,  which  was  the  mountain 
where  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac. 

BBCTION  2. 

There  was  one  city  which  had  become  very  famous  before  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  continued  so,  long  after  his  death.  This 
was  Tyre,  a  seaport  to  the  north  of  Canaan.  The  Tyrians 
were  very  skilful ;  they  knew  how  to  carve  timber  beautifully, 
and  they  made  rich  purple  or  scarlet  silk,  which  they  sold 
for  so  much  money,  that  none  but  kings  could  afford  to  buy. 
They  were  also  the  best  sailors  in  the  world. 

In  those  days  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  go  in  a  ship, 
and  voyages  took  a  very  long  time.  Our  sailors  have  large 
maps  of  the  sea,  by  which  they  know  their  way ;  and  they 
learn  to  find  where  the  ship  is  by  means  of  the  sun.  And 
they  have  a  compass,  which  is  a  needle  rubbed  with  a  loadstone, 
and,  when  balanced  in  a  sort  of  box,  it  turns  round  and  points 
towards  the  north  :  and  then,  if  they  face  the  north,  their 
backs  will  be  to  the  south,  and  they  will  have  the  east  on  their 
right  hand  and  the  west  on  their  left.  But  the  people  in  old 
times  had  nothing  but  the  stars  to  guide  them,  and  if  it  were 
cloudy  they  could  not  see  the  stars,  so  they  were  afraid  to 
go  far  from  land,  and  sailed  near  the  coast,  instead  of  going 
straight  across  the  sea.  So  you  may  fancy  how  long  they 
would  be  making  a  voyage.  In  some  Bibles  there  is  a  map, 
where  a  line  is  drawn  to  show  St.  Paul's  voyage  from  Jerusalem 
to  Rome.  See  how  carefully  they  kept  near  the  coast,  instead 
of  sailing  straight  across  the  IVIediterranean  Sea.  Kemember, 
too,  how  tliey  talked  of  staying  for  the  winter  at  that  large 
island,  about  half-way,  called  Crete,  or  Candia,  and  going 
on  again  in  the  spring.  Why,  an  English  ship  would  not  now 
be  much  longer  going  all  round  the  world.  St.  Paul's  voyage 
was  1,000  years  after  the  Tyrians  brought  Solomon  materials 
for  the  Temple ;  but  they  seem  to  have  improved  very  little  in 
this  respect  during  all  this  time.  I  imagine  the  Tyrians  were 
really  more  skilful  than  any  other  ancient  people  in  ship  aifairs, 
for  almost  all  the  seaport  towns  in  those  days  were  colonies  from 
Tyre,  except  those  which  belonged  to  Tarshish.     A  colony 
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means  a  number  of  people  from  one  country  settling  in  a 
way  in  another  country.  In  Solomon's  time  l>fre  was  very 
flourishing.  You  remember  Sidon  was  a  son  of  CanaaOt 
and  he  lived  north  of  the  land  promised  to  Israe!,  wlddi 
was,  at  that  time,  inhabited  by  Canaan's  other  sons.  Sidon's 
country  was  called  Phoenicia,  and  its  first  capital  was  Sidon  | 
but  after  Tyre  was  built,  that  became  the  greatest  city.  So^ 
you  see.  Tyre  belonged  to  the  children  of  Ham. 

We  are  told  that  Tyre  and  Tarshish  do  not  always  mean 
distinct  places,  but  sometimes  mean,  in  a  general  way,  rieh 
merchants  and  their  ships.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  prophecies ;  but,  in  history,  we  must  remember  that  Tjn 
was  built  by  the  sons  of  Ham.  But  Tarshish  was  one  of  those 
four  sons  of  Javan  who,  you  know,  peopled  the  south  of 
Europe ;  and  Javan  was  Japheth's  son.  (Gren.  z.  4|  5.) 
Tarshish  first  made  a  settlement  to  the  south  of  Canaaoy 
on  the  sea  coast,  but  his  children  settled  in  other  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  stretching  at  last  to  the  south  of  Spain ;  so 
that,  reaching  from  east  to  west  of  the  Mediterranean,  thai  sea 
was  oflen  called  the  Sea  of  Tarshish.  We  shall  have  more 
to  hear  of  Tyre  and  Tarshish,  for  they  remind  us  of  our 
own  dear  country,  which  is,  you  know,  now  so  famous  for 
its  ships.  The  ships  of  Tyre  and  Tarshish  were  employed 
to  bring  Solomon  wonderful  and  useful  things  from  many 
different  places. 

SBOTION  8. 

Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  was  a  very  powerful  nation, 
and  was  especially  famous  for  its  horses.  Solomon  used  to  bay 
them  for  his  chariots,  but,  alas  !  he  got  much  harm  by  becoming 
friendly  with  Egypt  and  other  idolatrous  countries.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  make  friends  with  those  who  serve  not 
the  Lord,  for  our  hearts  are  so  inclined  to  evil,  that,  if  we  do  so^ 
we  are  almost  sure  to  be  led  astray.  So,  when  we  read  King 
Solomon  married  Pharaoh's  daughter  and  other  heathen  women, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  they  led  him  into  idolatry,  especially 
as  God  had  warned  his  people  about  these  very  things,  and  had 
laid  His  commands  on  them.     (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17.) 

I  hope  Solomon  did  return  to  Grod  at  last ;  but  it  ought 
to  make  us  very  humble  to  remember  that  even  Solomon,  the 
wisest  man  that  ever  lived,  could  not  keep  himself  out  of  sin 
and  danger,  when  he  left  off  seeking  grace  and  help  from  Grod. 
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Dor  Grod  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  would  not  allow  sin 
n  Solomon,  althoDgh  he  wss  the  son  of  **the  man  after  Grod's 
iwn  heart.*  Nor  wodld  He  refuse  his  teaching  to  the 
leseoadants  of  the  wicked  'Ham,  when  an  j  such  were  led  to 
leore  it  We  have  a  beautiful  instance  of  this  in  the  Queen  of 
Bheba,  who  came  all  the  way  from  Abyssinia  to  Jerusalem, 
dthoDgh  travelling  was  very  difficult  in  those  days,  that  she 
might  be  instructed  by  King  Solomon.  How  anxious  she  must 
iuiTe  been  to  leam  I  Many  queens  would  liave  sent  oiher$  to 
isk  what  they  wished  to  kaow,  and  would  have  ordered  their 
mesBengors  to  bring  back  Solomon's  answers.  How  many 
persons  are  there  who  never  ask  for  any  instructions  I  How 
many  moce  are  too  careless  to  profit,  even  when  knowledge  is 
iflbred  to  them  !  Such  would  do  well  to  leam  from  the  diligent 
ind  eainast  teachableness  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Many  wise  men  are  of  opinicm  that,  in  consequence  of  what 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  learned  at  Jerusalem,  she  and  her  sutrjects 
liegan  from  this  time  to  serve  the  true  Grod.  If,  as  is  often 
bdieved,  Candace  was  queen  of  the  same  country,  they  seem  to 
bave  continued  to  worship  God  ;  for  Candace's  eunuch,  as  you 
svill  remember,  was  reading  the  Word  of  God  when  Philip  was 
lent  to  teach  him  about  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  told  by  some 
initers  that  the  eunuch  acted  as  the  Queen  had  done,  and 
serried  home  with  him  the  good  news  of  a  Saviour  into  his 
)wn  country,  and  that  a  Christian  Church  was  formed  there  in 
xmsequence  of  what  he  learned,  and  of  the  teaching  of 
Christians  who  afterwards  visited  them. 

But,  though  Solomon  was  thus  made  useful  to  others,  his 
>wn  happiness  and  prosperity  were  ruined  by  sin.  Solomon 
xrald  get  everything  the  world  had  to  give  ;  yet,  as  he  tells  us 
in  Ecclesiastes,  he  found  all  to  be  "vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit."  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  his  enemies  began  to  be 
too  strong  for  him  ;  and  his  reign,  which  had  begun  with  so 
much  glory,  ended  in  dishonour. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM   THE   DWISION   OF   THE   KINGDOM   TO   THE   BABYLONISH 

CAPTIVITY. 

SKCTION  1. 

As  soon  as  Solomon  was  dead,  the  glory  of  Israel  was  still 
farther  dimmed.  The  pride  of  his  foolish  son,  Rehoboam,  lost 
him  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes.  These  ten  tribes  chose  Jeroboam 
for  their  king,  and  their  new  kingdom  was  called  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  Jeroboam  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (1  Kings 
xi.  26.)  Rehoboam  had  the  tribes  of  Jiidah,  Benjamin,  and 
Levi ;  and  his  kingdom  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Bat, 
you  will  ask,  how  could  Jeroboam  have  ten  tribes  if  Rehoboam 
had  three  ?  This  was  the  way  ;  Levi  was  not  counted  one  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  because  the  Levites  had  no  particalar 
inheritance,  but  were  scattered  among  all  the  other  tribes^  that 
they  might  teach  them  the  law  of  God.  To  make  up  the  twelve 
tribes,  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was  counted  as  two  tribes— 
Ephraim  and  Manassch. 

The   nation    was    divided   into   two   kingdoms,   979    years 
before  Christ.     From  this  time  the  story  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel    (or   Ephraim,  as  it  is  often  called    in   the    Prophets) 
becomes  very  painful  to  read.      Tliey  at  once  began  to   mix 
the  worship  of   God  with  idolatry,    King   Jeroboam  himself 
leading   them   to   it,  by  placing  two  calves  for  them  to  bow 
down  before,  one  in  IJethel  and  the  other  in  Dan,  fearing,  if 
they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  they  might  return  to 
Rehoboam.      But  do  you  understand  why  they  always  made 
calves  ?     You  remember  they  made  a  calf  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai.     (Exod.  xxxii.)     We  learn  from  Ezek.  xx.  7,, 8,  that 
the  Israelites,  while  in  Egypt,  imitated  the  Egyptian  idolatry ; 
and,  as  the  favourite  idol  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  white  bull,  I. 
think  some  of  the  Israelites  learned  to  worship  it  when  they 
were  slaves  in  Egypt.     If  you    look    into   your    Bible,   yon 
will    see    that    in    both    the    instances    we    have    mentioned, 
when    they   brought   their    homage    before   the   calves,    they 
called  it  a   "feast  unto  the  Lord."     (Exod.   xxxii.   5,   and 
1  Kings  xii.  28.)     It  is  an  old  device  of  Satan  to   mix  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  with  idolatry.     God  had  taken  away 
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ten  tribes  from  Dayid's  descendants,  because  they  became 
idolaters  ;  how  foolish,  then,  Jeroboam  must  have  been  to 
suppose  idolatry  could  help  him.  (Compare  1  Kings  xi.  31 — 35 
with  1  Kings  xii.  26  to  the  end,  and  1  Kings  xiii.  33,  34.) 

I  cannot  doubt  that  some  Israelites  still  served  their  God, 
since  even  in  the  wicked  Ahab's  reign  we  hear  of  7,000  men 
who  would  not  worship  idols.  (1  Kings  xix.  18.)  But  in 
general  the  people  seemed  but  too  willing  to  follow  the  example 
and  command  of  Jeroboam.  After  this,  we  hear  very  little 
good  of  IsraeL 

Judah  was  not,  at  first,  so  entirely  rebellious,  and  they  had 
several  good  kings,  who  led  their  subjects  back  to  God.  Some 
of  these  kings  sent  messengers  among  the  Israelites,  to  persuade 
ihem  to  return  to  the  Lord.  But  they  seldom  succeeded.  God 
Himself  sent  His  people  continual  warnings  by  His  prophets, 
offering  them  pardon  on  their  repentance,  and  threatening  them 
with  judgments  if  they  continued  to  sin  against  Him  ;  but  all 
was  alike  in  vain.  There  was  Elijah,  in  the  reign  of  the  wicked 
Ahab ;  the  prophet  Elisha  followed  him.  Then,  there  were 
Joel,  and  Ilosea,  and  Amos,  and  Micah,  and  Habakkuk,  &c. ; 
besides  Isaiah,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiali  Bang  of 
Judah,  by  whom  God  sent  many  messages,  both  to  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  also  to  the  idolatrous  nations  around. 

SECTION  2. 

Those  Israelites  who  were  really  good  and  holy  men,  must 
have  grieved  when  they  saw  their  beloved  country  thus 
offending  and  rejecting  God.  To  such,  God  sent  many  sweet 
promises  to  comfort  them,  and  told  them  that  their  wicked 
nation  should  one  day  become  a  holy  nation.  They  probably 
did  not  clearly  understand  all  that  God  taught  them  by  his 
prophets,  yet  it  must  have  been  a  great  consolation  to  hear 
about  their  long-expected  Messiah — how  He  should  die  for 
their  sins,  and  how  He  should  reign  over  them  in  holiness  and 
peace.  And  then  to  hear  again,  that  though  their  people  would 
be  driven  from  their  own  land,  and  cruelly  treated  by  other 
nations,  to  punish  them  for  their  sins,  yet  they  should  return, 
and  that  many  of  the  heathen  should  be  sorry  for  them,  and 
help  them,  and  serve  them,  and  learn  to  love  their  God.  Some 
of  these  promises  are  now  fulfilled,  but  some  are  yet  to  come, 
and  the  believing  Christian  Jews  are  waiting  and  hoping  for 
them  still,  as  their  brethren  did  of  old. 
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For  a  long  time  God  punished  His  people  lightlj,  and  let  the 
heathen  conquer  them  for  a  while,  and  then  deJivered  them 
again,  but  thej  would  take  no  warning.  Sometimes  the 
Egyptians,  or  Syrians,  or  Ethiopians,  or  AmmoniteSy  or 
Edomites,  or  Philistines  conquered  them,  and  brought  them 
into  great  distress.  Then  they  cried  to  God,  and  He  helped 
them  and  delivered  them.  At  last  the  time  of  the  mercy  of 
God  was  past,  and  721  years  before  Christ  Shalmanezer,  Emg 
of  Assyria,  carried  Israel  away  captive,  and  from  this  captiyitj 
they  have  never  yet  returned.  We  know  they  shall  again 
become  a  nation,  for  God  has  said  so,  but  at  present  the  wisest 
men  cannot  agree  where  they  are  now  living. 

I  dare  say  you  remember,  in  reading  tlie  New  Testamoit^ 
how  much  the  Jews  disliked  the  Samaritans.  This  is  the 
reason.  After  Israel  was  carried  away  captive,  Esarhaddon,  a 
succeeding  King  of  Assyria,  placed  men  from  his  own  country  in 
the  cities  of  Israel.  These  men,  though  living  in  a  part  of  the 
Holy  Land,  knew  nothing  of  Gt)d,  and  He  sent  Hons  among  them, 
and  slew  some  of  them.  They  were  frightened,  and  begged  to  be 
taught  how  to  please  the  God  of  the  land,  for  they  knew  not 
that  Israel's  God  was  Lord  of  all  lands,  and  thought  every 
country  had  its  own  God.  The  King  of  Assyria  sent  some  of 
the  captive  Israelites  to  live  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  to  teach 
the  people.  These  Israelites  ought  to  have  been  missionaries, 
and  they  did  teach  the  heathen  about  God,  but  we  are  not  told 
that  any  of  them  were  good,  believing  Jews,  who,  like  Daniel  in 
Babylon,  followed  God  fully.  At  any  rate,  the  heathen  to 
whom  they  were  sent  were  not  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and 
her  subjects.  Ttiey  did  not  leave  off  idolatry,  but  mixed  the 
worship  of  God  with  heathen  practices.  (2  Kings  xvii.  41.) 
These  people,  having  a  way  of  worship  half  idolatrous,  half 
Jewish,  were  the  Samaritans,  whom  the  Jews  so  much  hated. 
After  a  long  time  they  left  off  idolatry — but,  I  suppose, 
they  never  received  the  Jewish  law  according  to  the  Word  of 
God,  for  when  Jesus  was  on  earth,  He  said  of  them,'  "Ye 
worship  ye  know  not  what."    (John  iv.  22.) 

SEcnoy  3. 

After  the  Israelites  had  gone  into  captivity,  God  still  granted 

Judah    a   short  time    for  repentance.       The  good   Hezekiah 

was  then  ruling  over  the  Jews,  and  he  tried  to  serve  God,  and 

to  help  his  servants  to  do  so  too.    You  may  read  of  the  great 
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deUverances  Grod  gave  him  in  2  Kings  zviii.  and  xiz.  Some  time 
after  bis  death,  the  young  Josiah  reigned ;  and  he  followed  the 
Lord,  and  caused  the  Jews  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  their 
Grod  anew.  We  are  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  repairing  the 
temple,  Josiah  found  the  book  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  forgotten.*  It  is  no  wonder  the  people  went  wrong 
when  they  ceased  to  read  the  Word-  of  God.  But  now  they 
heard  it  again,  and  several  prophets  were  sent  about  this  time  to 
teach  them.  There  were  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk,  in  Hezekiah's 
reign ;  •  and  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  and  Hosea,  in  Josiah's ;  and 
there  were  some  holy  priests  and  Levites,  also,  who  taught  the 
ignorant,  warned  the  wicked,  and  encouraged  those  who  sin- 
cerely turned  to  God.  The  Lord  did  not  leave  the  heathen 
untaught.  Many  of  the  prophecies  given  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  the  other  prophets,  were  addressed  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Persians  (or  Elamites),  the  Tynans,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moab- 
ites,  the  Medes,  the  Edomites,  the  Syrians,  &c.  Those  learned 
men  who  know  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  all  these  nations 
tell  us  that  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see  how  exactly  their  future 
history  was  foretold,  perhaps  100  years  or  more  before  the 
events  happened.  This  is  the  real  use  of  learning,  to  be  able 
to  understand  more  of  God*s  Word. 

Josiah  himself  had  been  prophesied  of  in  1  Kings  xiii.  It 
was  just  after  Solomon's  death,  when  Jeroboam  was  made  King 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  set  up  calves  for  his  subjects  to  worship. 
A  man  of  God  came  to  Jeroboam,  and  told  him,  that  a  young 
king,  named  Josiah,  should  burn  men's  bones  on  one  of  the  altars 
which  he  had  made.  Josiah  lived  about  250  years  after  Jero- 
boam, and  he  did  just  what  the  man  of  God  had  prophesied. 

There  was  another  king,  besides  Josiah,  who  was  prophesied 
of  by  name  before  he  was  born,  and  that  was  Cyrus,  King  of 
Persia.  (Isaiah  xliv.  28.)  To  encourage  those  Jews  who  still 
loved  God,  both  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  told  them  that,  though 
they  should  be  carried  captive,  yet  they  might  hope  to  return 
soon  to  their  own  land  ;  and  Isaiah  mentioned  the  very  name  of 
him  who  was  to  help  and  pity  them.  It  was  Cyrus.  We 
shall  learn  by  and  by  how  this  was  fulfilled  200  years  later. 

•  2  Kings  xxii.  8,  compared  witli  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14.  Possibly  this 
book,  found  in  the  house  of  Gk)d,  miglit  be  the  original  copy  which  Moses 
laid  up  (no  doubt  by  the  command  of  the  Lord)  "  in  the  side  of  the  ark.** 
(Deut.  xxxi.  24—26.) 

0  2 
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Bzonov  4. 

After  the  death  of  their  good  kings,  the  Jews  went  back  into 
BiHi  and  at  length  the  Lord  sent  Nebuchadnezzar  to  punish  them. 
He  took  the  city ;  and  the  king  Jehoiachin,  with  his  treasuiei^ 
his  princes,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  were 
carried  to  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  Zedekiah,  the 
uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  to  rule  for  him  in  Judea. 

But,  after  some  years,  Zedekiah  rebeUed,  and  the  King  of 
Babylon  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  great  fury,  and,  when  he  bad 
taken  it,  he  entirely  destroyed  th&  temple,  the  walls,  and  the 
houses.  He  also  put  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  to  death,  put  oat 
Zedekiah's  eyes,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.  But  Nebuchad- 
nezzar left  some  of  the  poor  in  the  land,  who  were  to  liv«  there 
and  pay  him  tribute.  Amongst  them  was  Jeremiah,  who  grieved 
for  the  troubles  of  his  country,  and  still  more  for  its  sin.  He 
had  much  to  bear  from  his  countrymen ;  and  because  he  tried 
faithfully  to  show  them  Grod's  anger  at  their  rebellion^  they 
had  put  him  into  prison,  before  they  were  carried  captive. 
And  when  Jeremiah,  not  being  able  to  go  out,  sent  the  wicked 
king  a  written  message  from  God,  he  dared  to  bum  it  in  the 
fire.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23.)  No  wonder  God  would  be  entreated 
no  longer.  No  wonder  such  a  king  should  be  given  over  to  his 
enemies.  But  Jeremiah  was  a  pious  patriot,  and  he  continued 
to  weep  and  to  pray  for  his  ungrateful  but  beloved  country,  as  jroa 
may  read  in  the  book  of  his  Lamentations. 

The  king  of  Babylon  had  set  a  governor  over  the  land,  but  he 
was  soon  murdered.  Then  they  began  to  think  how  enraged 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  when  he  heard  of  it,  and  to  escape 
him  they  proposed  to  each  other  to  go  down  to  Egypt  for  pro- 
tection. This  was  a  strange  resolution.  The  Egyptians  were 
never  helpful  to  the  Jews,  but  had  always  done  them  injury ; 
and  only  just  before  Nebuchadnezzar  had  conquered  them, 
Pharaoh-necho,  King  of  Egypt,  had  fought  against  them,  and 
subdued  thera,  and  greatly  distressed  them.  But  when  people 
once  leave  off  following  God,  there  is  no  saying  what  folly  they 
will  commit. 

Before  they  set  off  for  Egypt,  they  went  to  Jeremiah,  and 
begged  him  to  inquire  of  God  for  them,  and  to  teach  them  Grod's 
will  about  their  plan.  Jeremiah  warned  them,  from  God,  not 
to  go  down  into  Egypt,  promising  them  safety  if  they  obeyed, 
but  telling  them  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  follow  them  into 
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Egjpty  and  eonqner  that  ooantry  as  he  had  conquered  Judea. 
Althongh  the  Jews  had  pretended  that  they  wished  to  do  what- 
ever God  shoald  tell  them,  when  they  heard  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Lord  that  they  should  remain  quietly  in  Judea  and  serve 
the  Cog  of  Bahylon,  they  refused  to  listen,  and  taking  Jere- 
miah with  them,  they  went  down  into  Egypt.  ( Jer.  xli. ;  xlii. ; 
xliii.)  It  was  not  long  hefore  they  found  the  words  of  Grod  to 
be  true.  Nebuchadnezzar  subdued  Egypt  and  all  the  neigh- 
bonring  nations. 

Hie  Jews  were  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  600 
years  before  Christy  and  100  years  after  Israers  captivity  by 
Aflsyria.  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  send  people  to  live  in  Judea, 
aa  the  King  of  Assyria  had  sent  people  to  live  in  the  land  of 
IsraeL  Perhaps  you  will  ask  why  ?  I  do  not  know  what  were 
yebttckadnezzar^s  reasons,  but  I  can  tell  you  the  real  reason. 
Israel's  day  of  grace  was  then  passed,  therefore  others  might 
inhabit  their  land  ;  but  Judah  afler  seventy  years  was  to  return 
to  Judea  again.  (Jer.  xxv.  11.)  Therefore,  the  Lord  kept 
their  country  unoccupied,  that  they  might  have  no  difficulty 
when  they  obtained  permission  to  return. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  little,  that  we  may  be  sure  we 
understand  how  the  Assyrian  Empire  became  so  powerfuL 


PART  III. 

FBOM  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  TKR  JEWS  IN  BABYLON  TO  THE 

END  OP  THE  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

B.C.  606  TO  B.O.  588. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    BISTORT    OF    NEBUCHADNEZZAR,     AND    OTHER     KINGS    OF 

ASSYRIA. 

BKCTION  1. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  our  history  we  read  how  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  were  first  built,  and  how  they  made  war  upon  each 
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other.  When  we  hear  of  them  again  in  rather  later  times,  we 
still  hear  of  wars  between  them.  I  think  we  generallj  find 
Nineveh  successful,  and  considered  the  chief  city  of  the  Assjrian 
Empire. 

About  770  years  before  Christ  a  very  powerful  king  named 
Pul  reigned  in  Assyria,  and  we  read  in  2  Kings  xv.  19,  that  he 
came  up  against  Israel,  and  that  the  King  of  Israel  dared  not 
fight  with  him,  but  bribed  him  with  large  sums  of  money  to 
return  home.  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  that  King  of  ABsyria  to 
whom  Jonah  was  sent  to  preach,  and  to  say,  '*  Yet  forty  days, 
and  Nineveli  shall  be  overthrown,"  and  who  repented  and 
humbled  himself,  with  all  his  people,  before  the  Lord,  and  they 
turned  from  their  evil  ways,  and  the  Lord  had  mercy  npon 
them,  and  destroyed  them  not.  (Jonah  iii.)  But  the  Kinevites 
soon  went  back  to  their  sins,  and  were  punished  by  God  a  few 
years  later.  On  PuFs  death  they  were  governed  by  his  Bon,  a 
very  foolish  and  elFeminate  sovereign,  named  Sardanapalos. 
His  people  despised  him,  and  one  of  his  own  generals,  named 
Arbaces,  whom  he  had  made  Governor  of  Media,  besieged  him 
in  his  capital  city  Nineveh. 

At  that  time  Media  belonged  to  the  Assyi  ian  *£mpire^  and 
Babylonia  also.  Arbaces  conquered  Saruaiuipalus,  who,  finding 
he  could  not  escape,  set  his  palace  on  fire,  and  was  burned  with 
his  wives  and  his  treasures,  B.C.  747.  Then  this  great  empire 
was  divided  into  three  kingdoms.  Arbaces  had  Media.  Baladan, 
sometimes  called  Nabonnsser,  was  made  King  of  Babylon. 
You  read  of  him  in  2  Kings  xx.  12.  Tiglath  PHeser,  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xvi.  7,  became  King  of  Nineveh,  and  Ninevdi 
soon  showed  itself  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
Tiglath  Pileser  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser,  who  carried 
Israel  captive  into  Assyria,  B.C.  721  (2  Kings  xvii.);  and  his 
son  Sennacherib,  or  Sargon,  threatened  Judah  with  a  like 
calamity.  (2  Kings  xviii.)  But  their  good  King  Hezekiah, 
and  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  called  on  the  Lord  for  help,  and  in  one 
night  a  pestilence  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Sennacherib's 
army.  He  returned  in  disgrace  to  his  own  land,  where  he  was 
murdered  by  two  of  his  sons,  while  praying  to  his  idol, — God 
plainly  showing  the  heathen  by  this  event  how  unable  the  idols 
were  to  save  their  worshippers. 

The  King  of  Babylon  was  not  one  of  Hezekiah's  enemies, 
for  we  read  in  2  Kings  xx.  12,  that  he  sent  to  congratulate 
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Hezekiah  on  bis  recovery  from  sickness.  Howevery  the  next 
Sing  of  Assyna,  Esarhaddon,  made  himself  king  of  Babylon 
as  well  as  Nineyeh,  and  Nineveh  became  prouder  than  ever, 
2S.C.  709.  Again  God  sent  prophets  to  warn  it,  especially 
Naham,  Isaiah,  and  Zephaniah  ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  its 
repentance,  and  about  a  hundred  years  after  Esarhaddon 
became  its  king,  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  joined  together 
against  it  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  b.c.  624.  From  that 
time  Qaby Ion  became  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
Nabopolasser  was  then  its  king.  In  B.C.  607  he  united  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  himself  in  the  government,  and  died  two 
years  later. 

In  B.C.  606  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  Judah  into  captivity.  He 
also  conquered  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  considered  to  govern 
nearly  all  the  known  world.  Tliere  were  countries  and  cities 
which  he  did  not  govern,  but  no  one  understood  geography, 
and  perhaps  few  had  ever  heard  the  names  of  some  places 
(then  little  thought  of),  but  which  became  famous  and  power- 
ful after  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  destroyed. 

There  was  one  city  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  fought 
against  of  which  you  will  like  to  hear  a  little  more.  This  city 
was  Tyre.  It  had  grown  richer  and  stronger  since  the  days  of 
Solomon.  Several  kings  had  attacked  it,  but  none  could  take 
it.  Amongst  others,  Shalmaneser,  that  king  of  Assyria  who 
had  carried  Israel  into  captivity,  had  besieged  it  five  years,  but 
all  in  vain.  Nebuchadnezzar — he  is  called  Nebuchadrezzar  in 
Jeremiah — besieged  it  for  thirteen  years,  and  when  he  had 
taken  it,  he  found  the  Tyrians  had  removed  all  their  riches 
to  an  island,  and  built  a  city  there  of  the  same  name,  so  the 
Tyrians  were  not  destroyed  even  then.  You  see  they  were 
brave,  as  well  as  clever.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this  outward  pros- 
perity, they  were  much  to  be  pitied,  for  they  were  under  God's 
anger,  and  He  had  sent  them  many  tlireatenings  that  lie  would 
destroy  them,  unless  they  lived  more  to  His  glory.  What  was 
their  great  sin  ?  It  was  pride.  God  had  made  the  Tyrians 
wise  and  rich,  but  instead  of  using  God's  gifts  to  God's  glory, 
their  heart  was  lifted  up  as  if  their  wisdom  proceeded  from 
themselves. 

SECTION  2. 

But  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  thus  enlarging  his  dominions 
in  Asia,  the  cities  which  were  to  become  capitals  of  future 
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empires  were  springing  up  in  Europe.  We  have  read  that 
Javan's  four  sons  settled  in  the  south  of  Europe.  One,  named 
Dodanim,  went  into  Greece,  and  founded  cities  there.  Severd 
other  nations  sent  colonies  to  Greece.  The  Egyptians,  for 
instance,  sent  a  colony,  and  built  Athens.  Aflter  some  time, 
the  Greeks  began  to  send  out  colonies  themselves.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  built  bj 
Grecian  colonies,  such  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  &c. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedon  was  to  the  north  of  Greece.  It 
was  founded  about  200  years  before  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned, 
and  800  years  before  Christ.  But  most  of  the  Grecian  cities 
were  built  much  earlier, — some  as  early  as  the  time  of  Mosei^ 
1600  years  before  Christ. 

Italy  was  peopled  by  Kittim,  another  son  of  Javan  ;  and  this 
country  was  inhabited  by  many  nations  before  Rome  was 
founded.  Rome  was  built  about  1 50  years  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried  Judah  captive,  and  753  before  Christ.  We  are 
told  many  strange  stones  about  the  building  of  Rome,  bat  I 
suppose  these  are  fables.  In  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  it 
was  a  little  insignificant  place,  and  no  one  ever  thought  that  it 
would  one  day  become  the  first  city  in  tl'e  worM. 

A  powerful  colony  of  Tyrians  had  also  settled  to  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  built  a  city  called  Carthage,  about  260  years 
before  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  this  city  became  afterwards  very 
powerful. 

There  were  also  some  great  nations  in  Asia  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's day.  The  Medes  had  been  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  for  200  or  300  years.  Then  there  were  the  Persians 
and  the  Lydians ;  all  these  were  connected  by  marriages  in  the 
royal  families.  The  Lydians,  you  know,  were  descended  from 
Lud,  the  son  of  Shem.  These  powerful  kingdoms  were  firmly 
allied  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  he  was  the  most  powerful 
of  aU. 

We  have  now  come  down  to  the  history  of  Daniel,  who^ 
while  living  in  the  court  of  a  heathen  king,  showed  that  he 
was  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  How  do  we  know  that 
Daniel  was  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them  **  (Matt.  vii.  20) ;  and  you  shall  hear  about 
Daniel's  fruits  or  works  by  which  he  showed  his  faith.  He  was 
very  young— only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old — ^when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar  first  conquered  Jerusalem,  and  carried  many  of  the 
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people  captives  to  Babylon,  and  among  them  Daniel  was  made 
a  slave.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of  the  royal 
family,  and  must  have  felt  it  very  hard  to  bear,  when  he  was 
taken  from  his  home  and  his  friends,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
temple  and  the  worship  of  God,  to  a  country  full  of  idols  like 
Assyria.  But  his  Grod  went  with  him,  and  soon  sent  him 
friends ;  and  this  was  the  way.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  commanded 
his  servants  to  choose  from  among  the  princes  of  captive 
Jodah  a  few  children,  who  were  pleasant-looking,  intelligent, 
and  studious,  and  to  teach  them  all  the  learning  of  the 
Chaldeans.  The  Chaldeans  were  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 
Among  the  youths  who  were  chosen  were  Daniel,  Shadrach, 
Mesbach,  and  Abednego,  who  were  all  the  children  of  God, 
and  desirous  of  serving  Him  in  their  new  home.  Teachers 
were  appointed,  who  were  to  instruct  them  three  years.  Then 
Nebuchadnezzar  sent  for  them  and  examined  them.  He  found 
these  four  holy  friends,  wiser  than  any  other  of  his  wise  men, 
and  he  was  much  pleased  with  them.  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not 
know  that  the  Lord  had  put  it  into  his  heart  to  do  this,  that  he 
and  his  people  might  be  taught  the  truths  of  God,  and  that  the 
poor  captive  Jews  might  have  some  friends  able  to  help  them. 
Yet  so  it  was  ;  and  soon  young  Daniel  became  still  more  in  the 
King's  favour. 

SECTION  3. 

Crod  sent  Nebuchadnezzar  a  dream.  He  dreamed  he  saw  an 
image  whose  head  was  gold,  his  body  silver,  his  thighs  brass, 
his  legs  iron,  but  in  the  feet  the  iron  was  mixed  with  clay.  As 
the  King  looked,  he  saw  a  stone,  cut  out  without  hands,  which 
struck  the  image  on  its  feet,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  The 
stone  then  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth. 
Nebuchadnezzar  knew  this  was  no  common  dream,  and  he 
wished  very  much  to  have  it  explained.  The  Chaldeans  always 
said  they  knew  what  dreams  meant,  which  was  both  foolish  and 
wicked.  You  know,  in  general,  dreams  are  nonsense.  Yet 
sometimes  God  chooses  to  teach  by  dreams,  and  when  they  had 
but  a  little  part  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  could  not  so  well 
find  out  God's  will,  He  often  did  teach  things  in  dreams. 
However,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  wished  to  tell  his  wonderful 
dream  to  the  Chaldeans,  he  found  he  had  quite  forgotten  it.  So 
he  said  to  the  wise  men,  if  they  were  really  able  to  explain  the 
dream,  they  could  prove  it  to  him  by  first  reminding  him  what 
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it  was  he  had  dreamed.  Finding  thej  could  not  tell  him,  he 
began  to  tliink  them  cheats,  and  ordered  all  the  wise  men  in 
Babylon  to  be  put  to  death. 

Daniel  and  his  three  friends  were  in  much  danger  now,  for 
you  know  they  were  counted  among  the  wise  men.  But  Daniel 
was  not  afraid,  because  he  trusted  in  God.  He  asked  for  a 
little  time,  and  he  and  his  friends  prayed  for  help,  and  God 
heard  them,  and  made  known  the  thing  to  DanieL  Daniel  then 
went  to  the  King,  and  after  taking  great  pains  to  convince  him 
that  all  the  praise  belonged  to  God,  and  not  to  himself,  he  told 
the  dieam,  as  God  had  taught  him.  Then  he  explained 
that  the  golden  head  meant  the  great  Assyrian  empire^  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  king,  that  three  other  kingdoms 
should  rise  one  after  another,  and  that  the  last  kingdom  should 
at  length  be  divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  like  the  toes  of  the  feet 
But  as  these  toes  were  made  part  of  iron,  which  is  strong,  and 
part  of  clay,  which  soon  crumbles,  these  kingdoms  should  be 
partly  strong  and  partly  weak.  At  last  all  these  kingdoms 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  God  of  heaven  should  set  up  a  king- 
dom which  shall  stand  for  ever.  (Dan.  ii.  44.)  Then  "the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea."     (Isa.  xi.  9.) 

Do  you  wish  to  know  how  this  was  fulfilled  ?  As  we  go  on 
you  will  hear  about  the  second  great  empire,  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  the  third  great  empire,  the  Grecian,  and  the 
fourth,  which  is  the  Roman.  This  last  empire  is  now  divided 
into  ten  kingdoms,  and  the  Lord*s  kingdom  has  not  yet  filled 
the  earth,  but  Satan  still  rules  in  many  countries  and  many 
hearts. 

Nebuchadnezzar  rewarded  Daniel,  and,  at  his  request,  pro- 
moted his  friends,  but  ho  did  not  begin  to  seek  God,  nor  to  fear 
Ilim.  He  continued  to  worship  idols,  and  tried  to  make  every 
one  else  do  so.  Even  Daniel's  three  friends,  you  remember, 
were  once  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire  for  refusing  to  obey  the 
King's  command  to  worship  his  golden  image.*  (Dan.  iii.) 
But  the  Son  of  God  came  to  them  in  the  furnace,  and  they  were 
not  hurt.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  this,  he  seemed  willing 
to  believe  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  very  powerful ;  and 

*  The  image  of  Belus,  mentioned  page  7,  is  supposed  by  many  persons 
to  hare  been  Ncbuchadnezzar^s  golden  idol,  which  he  made  to  commemorate 
his  victories. 
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he  made  a  law  that  no  one  should  speak  against  Him,  though  he 
did  not  understand  that  he  might  not  worship  his  own  false 
gods  too. 

But  the  Lord  meant  to  teach  him  more,  and  sent  him  another 
dream,  which  Daniel  was  also  enabled  to  explain.  This  dream 
meant  that  God  would  punish  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  pride, 
and  drive  him  from  his  kingdom.  Daniel  seems  to  have  loved 
Nebachadnezzar  very  much.  And  no  wonder,  for  Daniel  had 
lived  in  Babylon  nearly  forty  years,  and  had  found  the 
King  a  kind  and  generous  master.  He,  therefore,  urged  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with  great  earnestness,  to  leave  off  his  sins,  and 
turn  to  Grod. 

And  Nebuchadnezzar  listened,  and  was  not  at  all  angry  at  the 
boldness  of  the  holy  man ;  but,  alas !  he  neglected  the  warning, 
and  did  not  humble  himself  before  Grod.  He  had,  indeed, 
great  temptations  to  pride.  He  was  the  most  powerful  monarch 
in  the  world,  and  he  had  added  to  the  beauty  of  his  capital  city, 
Babylon,  till  it  was  admired  by  everybody.  Amongst  the  im- 
provements, there  was  one  more  remarkable  than  the  rest.  He 
made  what  were  called  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  These 
gardens  rose,  terrace  above  terrace,  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  walls  which  surrounded  them,  and  were  full  of  beautiful 
trees  and  flowers. 

One  day,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  walking  on  the  top  of  his 
palace,  and,  as  he  looked  down  upon  his  magnificent  city,  he 
felt  prouder  than  ever.  "  Is  not  this,"  he  said,  "  great  Babylon 
that  /  have  builded  ? "  At  that  moment  the  punishment  God 
had  threatened  fell  upon  him.  During  seven  long  years  he  lost 
his  senses,  and  they  drove  him  from  his  throne.  For  that  time 
he  had  to  live  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  till  he  had  learned 
to  know  and  to  fear  the  power  of  God.  Then  God  restored 
to  him  his  mighty  kingdom,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  taught  all  his 
people  how  powerful,  how  just,  how  truthful,  how  worthy  of  all 
praise,  is  the  Lord  God.     (Dan.  iv.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TnE   SUCCESSORS  OF  NEBUCHADNE2ZAB. 

BEcnox  1. 
Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  forty-three  years,  and,  no  donbtt 
Daniel  grieved  at  the  death  of  his  noble  master,  especially  as 
his  son,  Evil-merodach,  was  foolish  and  tyrannical.  However, 
one  Tery  interesting  thing  is  told  us  of  Evil-merodach.  It 
seems  he  had  displeased  his  father,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  put 
him  for  awhile  into  prison.  There  he  became  acquainted  with 
Jehoiachin,  once  King  of  Judah,  who  had  now  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  prison  at  Babylon.  While  they  were  to- 
gether in  prison,  they  learned  to  love  each  other ;  and  almost 
the  only  good  thing  I  ever  heard  of  Evil-merodach  is,  that 
when  he  was  out  of  his  troubles,  and  was  made  King,  he  did 
not  forget  his  poor  friend  in  prison,  but  sent  for  him,  and  spake 
kindly  to  him,  and  let  him  live  with  him,  and  honoured  him 
more  than  any  of  the  kings  who  were  in  Babylon.  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27  to  30.)  I  suppose  you  remember  some  one,  in  Old 
Testament  history,  who  forgot  the  friend  he  had  left  in  prison. 
I  am  afraid  there  were  no  more  good  kings  of  Assyria.  The 
last  King  was  Belshazzar,  or  Nabonidus,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called.  He  was  slothful  and  wicked,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  Government.  Fortunately  for  Babylon  he  had  a 
good  and  wise  mother,  named  Nitocris,  who,  with  Daniel, 
managed  the  empire,  while  Belshazzar  spent  his  time  in  riotous 
feasting.  One  would  have  thought,  when  his  powerful  enemies, 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  came  against  Babylon,  headed  by 
Cyrus,  he  would  have  roused  himself  to  the  war  ;  but  no-»be 
believed  the  city  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be  taken,  and  he 
knew  Nitocris  had  made  it  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  stronger 
than  ever.  There  was  only  one  side  by  which  the  Medes  and 
Persians  could  enter  the  city,  and  there  the  river  Euphrates 
flowed,  and  they  could  not  pass  that.  But  Belshazzar  did  not 
know  how  busy  his  enemies  were,  digging  canals  and  ditches  to 
draw  off  the  water  of  the  river,  and  to  make  a  way  for  them- 
selves into  Babylon.  He  was  feasting  the  very  evening  that 
all  was  ready,  and,  not  content  with  adding  drunkenness 
to  thirst,  he  impiously  defied  the  God  of  heaven.     The  holy 
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▼easdB  which  had  been  taken  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  had 
always  been  kept  as  a  curiosity,  but  never  used.  Belshazzar 
ordered  these  cups  to  be  brought,  and  he  and  his  lords  drank 
wine  in  them. 

BBCTIOV  2. 

But  as  Belshazzar  and  his  lords  were  drinking  wine  out 
of  the  holy  vessels,  they  saw  a  fearful  vision.  The  fingers  of  a 
man*8  hand  came  and  wrote  words  on  the  wall.  The  Eling  saw 
the  words,  but  he  could  not  understand  them,  for  they  were  not 
in  his  language.  Belshazzar  trembled,  his  knees  smote  each 
other,  and  he  begged  in  vain  that  some  of  his  wise  men  would 
read  the  writing.  At  last  Nitocris,  his  mother,  came,  and  told 
him  of  Daniel.  Daniel  stood  before  him,  and  reminded  him 
that  he  had  had  a  noble  grandfather,  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose  example  might  have  been  useful  to  him.  He  bade  him 
recollect  how  Nebuchadnezzar's  pride  had  cost  him  his  kingdom, 
which  ought  to  have  been  a  warning  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children. "  Thou,  his  son,"  said  Daniel,  '*  knewest  all  this,  and 
yet  hast  lifled  up  thyself  against  the  God  of  heaven.  There- 
foriB  the  writing  was  sent,  and  the  meaning  is  this  :  Thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balance,  and  art  found  wanting.  Thy  kingdom 
is  finished,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians." 

The  prophet  had  no  message  of  mercy  for  Belshazzar — no 
call  to  repentance.  It  was  then  too  late.  He  had  a  parent's 
example,  and  did  not  profit.  He  bad  holy  Daniel  at  hand,  ever 
ready  to  teach  him,  but  he  seems  even  to  have  forgotten  his  ex- 
istence. There  is  an  end  to  the  day  of  grace  for  every  sinner. 
Belshazzar's  day  of  grace  had  passed  unimproved.  That  very 
night,  not  many  hours  later,  the  Medes  and  Persians  bad 
finished  their  works,  the  river  Euphrates  flowed  away  in  the 
new  channels,  and  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  the  Medes  and  Per* 
sians,  passed  into  the  city.  Belshazzar  was  killed,  and  the 
Assyrian  Empire  was  finished,  538  years  before  Christ.  (Dan.  v.) 
Now  Cyrus  was  come,  of  whom  Isaiah  had  prophesied  so  long 
before  as  Judah's  deliverer !  How  glad  the  Jews  must  have 
been  to  hear  the  name  of  Cyrus  ! 

From  this  time  the  city  of  Babylon  declined.  The  Persian 
kings  liked  best  to  live  at  Susa,  or  Ecbatana,  or  Persepolis, 
cities  of  Persia.  At  last  Babylon  rebelled,  and,  indeed,  it  had 
never  ceased  to  make  efforts  for  freedom.  Darius  II.,  who  was 
then  King  of  Persia,  conquered  it  again,  and  broke  down  its 
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A  rijil  rftrixTij  if-.-sTTiris  sjv^  there  fiv  the  Peniaii 
kin^r?  -:  ii"  '-=-  •  i-^--  ^^  '-^  W.:r*i  «  God  wu  litenDj  fnl- 
ILai  1^1: :1  I'lrrT-Li  :*^a:  iz  iztzfild  be  a  ;^ice  for  wild  beuta. 

"^^-^^  AIti*.".  Itt  iLt  Orr-j.:  iTrriLreT  ihePersun  Empire, 
b*  ■arijl^L  :.;  iLii-:  £.xit1.:c.  izk  cAfisil  of  his  nevr  empire^ 
ici  uli-iil  ::"  ri":  ^llz^  :::  :•::;  L-?  citd  before  his  phm  wu 
ctLrrl-ri  :-:.  A  lirz-:  ::-«^  i?  z:-^  b-iil;  near  the  pUioe  when 
it  i*  51  ri*:-*^!  :li:  Ri'.tI:::  ;-,^r  5:.;oL  Bat  it  Is  not  called 
Bai/jljz ;  :\r  (>:•!  liii  siiL  "^  I  will  cat  of  the  name  and  rem- 
nant.'"     L^.  x:t.  2t:.       I;  U  oall'^i  H'.llah. 

The  M-^i-r:  n.-!  Per?:  \r »  Lai  alsD  cir-nqoered  Croesiu^  the  last 
King  of  Lj»iii~  iiz.  I  p^^:  an  en i  to  thi;  kingdom,  and  no  nation 
in  the  ^orM  oyS.l  izc^d  oriins:  theoi.  Darius  the  King  of 
Persia,  ^n's^  cinrl'Ivreii  kioz  of  Bibjloa  also,  until  his  death, 
when  C'jriis  Li?  nephew,  txk  p:<sseseion  of  the  whole  empire. 

This  D-mus  is  sometiines  called  C^^axares. 


PART  IV. 

THE  EMPIEE  OF  THE  MEDES  A>T)  PEBSIAXS,  BEFOBE 

ITS  CONXEXIOX  \VITH  GKEECE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  KEIGNS  OF   DARIUS   AND  CYRUS. 

SECTION  1. 

During  Bclshozzar's  reign,  Daniel  had  had  two  visions,  which, 
like  NebucIiadiK;zzar*s  dream,  were  prophetic  of  the  kingdoms 
wliich  were  to  rise  (one  after  the  other)  when  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  destroyed,  and  of  Christ's  kingdom  which  should,  at 
length,  take  tlicir  place,  and  fill  the  whole  earth.  (Daniel  vii. 
and  viii.) 

But  when  Darius  and  his  nephew,  Cyrus,  were  come  to 
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Babylon,  Daniel  began  to  long  very  much  to  see  his  nation  re- 
stored to  their  own  country,  and  having  studied  the  prophecies 
in  the  Word  of  God,  particularly  those  by  Jeremiah,  he  found 
that  the  seventy  years,  which  the  Babylonish  captivity  was  to 
last,  must  be  nearly  finished.  He,  therefore,  set  himself  to  seek 
the  Lord's  teaching  in  this  matter.  He  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
confessed  *'  his  own  sin  and  the  sins  of  his  people,"  and  God 
sent  His  angel  to  make  him  understand  much  more  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  about  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  It  was  well  for  Daniel,  that  he  had 
been  much  in  prayer  to  God,  for  a  great  danger  was  before  him, 
and  he  needed  Divine  help  and  guidance. 

Darius  had  taken  the  kingdom,  and  knowing  Daniel  was  so 
trustworthy,  he  immediately  appointed  him  the  chief  governor 
under  himself.  (Daniel  vi.)  This  made  the  Persian  princes 
angry  and  jealous,  especially  when  they  found  that  Daniel  was 
so  faithful,  that  he  would  allow  no  one  to  do  wrong,  or  to  act 
unjustly  in  any  way.  So  they  began  to  watch  him  very  closely, 
that  they  might  have  some  evil  to  accuse  him  of.  There  are 
very  few  amongst  us  who  could  not  be  accused  of  some  sin,  if 
any  one  was  unkind  enough  to  try  to  find  one.  Doubtless 
Daniel  knew  of  many  heart-sins,  for  which  he  needed  to  humble 
himself  before  God,  but  the  Lord  had  so  kept  him,  that  his  out- 
ward conduct  was  right  and  holy,  and  his  enemies  said,  at  last, 
in  despair,  "  We  shall  not  find  any  occasion  against  this  Daniel, 
except  we  find  it  concerning  the  law  of  his  God."  So  they 
invented  a  wicked  plot  in  order  to  destroy  Daniel.  They  per- 
suaded Darius  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  if  he  alone  had 
the  power  to  grant  favours  to  all  his  subjects.  The  proud 
heart  of  Darius  was  pleased  with  this  thought,  so  he  made  a 
law,  that  no  one,  for  thirty  days,  should  ask  anything  of  God 
or  man,  except  of  himself.  If  any  one  broke  this  impious  law, 
he  was  to  be  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions.  Would  Daniel  cease 
to  pray  to  God  for  a  whole  month  ?  Would  he  hide  himself  to 
pray  ?  Oh,  no ;  he  prayed  three  times  each  day,  at  his  open 
window,  which  looked  towards  Jerusalem,  just  as  he  had  done 
before. 

But  you  will  remind  me  that  Jesus  says,  we  should  enter  into 
our  closet  and  shut  our  door,  when  we  pray,  and  not  be  like  the 
Pharisees,  who  made  a  show  of  their  prayers ;  and  will  ask,  why 
the  holy  Daniel  prayed  at  his  open  window.     If  we  look  at  the 
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prayer  of  Solomon,  when  he  dedicated  the  Temple  to  Grod,  we 
shall  understand  this.  It  is  in  the  nine  last  verses  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  2nd  Chronicles.  You  will  there  see  that  Solomon, 
amongst  many  other  petitions,  asked  God  to  hear  anj  poor 
Israelites,  who  were  in  captivity,  and  could  not  come  np  to  the 
Temple,  if  they  prayed,  turning  towards  Judea,  towards  Jeru- 
salem, and  towards  the  Temple.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter  we  read  that  God  told  Solomon  He  had  heard  his  prayer, 
and  accepted  it.  Daniel  remembered  this,  and,  though  he  knew 
God  was  everywhere  to  hear  and  answer  him,  he  loved  to  think 
of  God's  promise  to  the  captive  Jew,  and  to  pray  at  his  open 
window,  towards  Jerusalem.  If  Daniel  had  intended  to  make 
a  show  of  his  prayers,  he  would  have  shut  his  window  when 
they  brought  him  into  danger.  Then  the  enemies  of  his  Grod 
would  have  rejoiced,  for  they  would  have  seen  that  the  fear  of 
the  lions'  [den  could  frighten  Daniel  from  his  usual  habit 
of  prayer. 

Darius  grieved  when  he  heard  that  his  law  would  cause  the 
death  of  Daniel,  but  in  Persia  a  king  could  not  alter  a  law  he 
had  once  made.  Daniel  was  thrown  into  the  den  of  lions,  bat 
God  delivered  His  faithful  servant,  and  showed  forth  His  power 
to  all  the  empire.  "  God  shut  the  lions'  mouths,"  that  they 
could  not  hurt  Daniel,  and  no  doubt  that  was  a  happy  night  of 
prayer  and  praise  which  Daniel  passed  in  the  den  among  the 
lions.  Darius,  the  king,  spent  a  very  different  night  on  his 
royal  bed.  The  horrors  of  a  guilty  cpnscience  will  fill  the 
softest  bed  with  thorns,  and  the  peace  of  God  can  make  the 
hardest  sweet  and  pleasant.  Still  Darius  had  some  hope  that 
God  would  save  Daniel.  So  he  rose  early  in  the  mornings  to 
inquire  whether  Daniel's  God  was  "  able  to  deliver  him."  Oh, 
how  glad  he  was  to  hear  Daniel  answer,  and  how  justly  he  con- 
demned the  wicked  accusers  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions  in  his 
stead !     (Dan.  vi.) 

Daniel  was  now  an  old  man,  yet  he  lived  to  serve  Cyrus  also, 
who  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Darius,  about  two 
years  af^er  the  taking  of  Babylon.  We  are  not  told  anything 
of  Daniel's  death.  Shortly  before  it,  he  had  another  very  re- 
markable vision,  and  learned  more  about  those  kingdoms  which 
were  to  succeed  each  other,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
(Daniel  x.,  xi.,  xii.)  He  must  have  lived  to  see  the  Jews  set 
off  to  build  the  second  Temple,  though  he  was  too  old  to  accom- 
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pany  tbem.  Perhaps  also  Cttus  conld  hardly  spare  him.  He 
was  then  more  than  ninety  years  old,  and  he  died  soon  after  at 
Babylon.  His  history  should  teach  us  that,  if  we  seek  the  help 
of  God,  we  need  never  fear,  although  all  around  us  are  wishing 
us  evil,  or  tempting  us  to  sin,  for  God  is  stronger  than  man,  or 
than  Satan. 

SECTION  2. 

Bat  I  have  more  to  tell  you  of  Cyrus,  as  you  will  expect,  no 
doubt.  His  empire  was  larger  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  been.  Indeed,  each  of  the  four  empires  was  larger  than 
the  one  preceding. 

At  that  time  the  Persians  were  famous  for  teaching  their 
young  people  to  be  just,  and  truthful,  and  self-denying,  and 
brave,  and  grateful.  They  taught  them  also  to  be  hardy,  and 
very  careless  about  nice  food  or  fine  clothes :  to  be  submissive 
to  their  teachers  and  elders,  to  be  diligent  in  study,  and  to 
do  all  they  were  desired  to  attend  to.  What  a  pity  that,  in 
after  times,  they  left  off  these  wise  ways,  and  became  idle,  and 
fond  of  eating,  and  fond  of  dress,  like  the  Medes.  Cyrus  was 
educated  very  wisely,  and  seems  to  have  profited  much  by  all 
the  pains  taken  with  him.  He  was  as  fine  a  character  as  any 
we  meet  with  among  the  heathen. 

The  very  first  year  that  Cyrus  became  sole  master  of  the 
new  empire  he  gave  his  famous  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
(Ezra  i.  1,  &c.)  It  was  536  years  before  Christ  that  an  end 
was  thus  put  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which  had  lasted 
seventy  years,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Probably 
Daniel  showed  Cyrus  the  prophecy,  which  spoke  of  him  by 
name,  in  Isaiah  xliv.  28.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not, 
Cyrus  gave  the  Jews  permission  to  return  to  their  own  land, 
and  to  rebuild  their  Temple,  and  presented  to  them  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  us  that  all  the  Jews  were  not  desir- 
ous to  return  to  Judea.  But  some  of  them  had  houses  in 
Babylon,  and  many  were  very  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  a 
journey.  Perhaps  you  will  think  the  Jews  had  heard  so  little 
about  God  in  Babylon  that  the  younger  people  had  grown  up 
without  knowing  Hira.  But  this  could  scarcely  have  been  the 
case,  for  they  had  holy  Daniel  among  them.  His  high  rank 
would  make  him  known,  and  the  prophecies  God  delivered  by 
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him,  would  alone  be  very  instructive  to  the  Jew8^  Toa  remem- 
ber, too^  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
captivity.  Besides  these  prophets,  Obodiah  prophesied  about 
this  time.  Ezekiel,  too,  who  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  cap- 
tives, prophesied  for  twenty  years  in  Babylon,  and  instructed 
the  captive  Jews  from  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  His  propfaedes 
are,  many  of  them,  very  remarkable,  especially  those  which 
describe  a  city  and  temple  which  Jerusalem  and  her  Tempks 
have  never  yet  resembled.  Ezekiel  also  prophesied  much 
of  future  blessings  to  the  Jews,  and  warned  the  nations,  who 
rejoiced  over  Israel's  fall,  of  the  anger  of  God  against  them. 

Before  we  read  the  history  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  into 
their  own  land,  we  must  notice  two  great  purposes  of  mercj, 
which  were  brought  about  by  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  One 
was  with  regard  to  the  heathen  nations,  among  whom  thej  were 
scattered,  in  the  great  Assyrian  empire.  The  heathen  heard 
of  the  true  God,  and  of  an  expected  IMessiah,  and  those  who 
would  learn,  were  taught  what  might  save  their  souls.  The 
other  purpose  of  mercy  respected  the  Jews  themselves,  who 
were  so  cured  of  idolatry  by  the  severe  punishment  it  had 
brought  upon  them,  that  they  never  returned  to  it.  Indeed 
from  that  time  they  so  hated  this  sin,  that  those  who  lived 
in  after  ages  in  Romish  countries,  and  saw  the  poor  Romanists 
bow  down  before  their  images  of  saints,  often  declared  they 
never  could  become  Christians,  for  Christians  were  idolaters. 
And  thus  does  the  Church  of  Home  cast  a  stumbling-block,  in 
the  way  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  tlxat  Saviour  whom  their 
forefathers  rejected. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   SUCCESSORS   OF   CYRUS,   AND   THEIR   CONDUCT   TOWARDS 

TUE   JEWS. 

BECTIOK  1. 

The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  give  an  account  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews,  and  of  their  rebuilding  the  temple  ;  and  the 
book  of  Esther  tells  us  of  God's  care  over  those  Jews  who  re- 
mained behind.  We  must  not  suppose  that  all  who  did  not  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  were  wicked  men,  but  those  who  could  go 
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should  have  rejoiced  to  return  to  their  own  holy  land,  and 
especiallj  for  two  reasons.  Thej  could  not  keep  God's  laws 
about  sacrifices  anjwhere  else,  (Deut.  xii.  13,  14,  &c,)  and  it 
was  in  Judea  that  Messiah  or  Christ  was  to  be  born. 

The  Jews  who  returned  to  their  own  land  proceeded  with 
their  work  while  Cyrus  lived.  The  Samaritans,  however,  were 
a  trouble  to  them  from  the  first ;  they  wanted  to  join  the  Jews 
in  building  the  Temple,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  share  in  the  pri- 
vileges which  Cyrus  had  given  to  them.  When  they  found 
their  ofiers  of  help  refused,  they  grew  angry  and  tried  to  hinder 
them. 

You  will  wonder  why  the  Jews  would  not  let  the  Samaritans 
work  with  them.  But  none  except  Jews  must  build  the  temple ; 
it  would  have  been  displeasing  to  God.  Zerubbabel  and  the 
other  pious  Jews  would  no  doubt  have  been  very  glad  if  these 
Samaritans  had  wished  to  have  left  off  their  idolatry  and  to 
have  been  taught  God's  Word.  Then  they  would  have  received 
them  as  Jewish  converts,  as  they  had  received  many  heathens. 
Cyi^is  had  made  Zerubbabel  (or  Sheshbazzar,  as  he  is  elsewhere 
called)  the  governor  over  the  returning  Jews.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Jeconiah  or  Jehoiachin  the  king  of  Judah  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  it,  and  therefore  the  rightful  king  of 
the  Jews.  Jeshua,  who  went  with  them  as  high  priest,  was  the 
grandson  of  the  high  priest  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  put  to 
death  when  he  conquered  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  were  much 
encouraged  by  having  their  rightful  king  and  rightful  high- 
priest  among  them.  This  Zerubbabel  was  descended  from 
David,  and  from  him  Christ  descended.  The  Jews  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple  about  535  years  before  Christ.* 

But  when  Cyrus  died  and  his  son  came  to  the  throne,  the 
Jews  received  far  less   encouragement,   though    he   did  not 

*  The  Jews  tell  us  firo  things  were  wanting  to  the  second  temple. 

Ist.  The  ark  with  the  cherubs  and  the  mercy  seat. 

2d.  The  Shechinah  or  Diyine  presence  in  a  cloud  on  the  mercy  seat. 

3rd.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  whence  the  Diyine  answers  came. 

4th.  The  holy  fire  which  came  from  heaven,  and  which  they  had  in  the 
wilderness,  in  Shiloh,  and  in  Jerusalem. 

5th.  The  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  after  Malachi  ceased. 

The  young  rejoiced,  the  old  wept,  when  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
were  laid.     (Ezra  iiL  11  to  end.) 

Yet  the  prophecy  (Haggai  ii.  9)  was  fulfilled,  for  the  glory  of  this  temple 
was  "  greater  than  the  former,"  as  Christ  himself  yisited  it. 
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choose  to  repeal  his  father's  edict.  This  king  is  called 
Ahasuerus  in  Ezra  iv.  6,  but  it  is  not  the  same  Ahasaems 
as  that  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Esther.  Other  writers 
call  him  Cambjses,  and  I  remember  a  story  of  a  strange 
scheme  of  his  to  conc^uer  the  Egyptians.  The  governor 
Nebuchadnezzar  liad  placed  over  them  when  he  conqaered 
them,  had  proved  a  wise  and  prudent  king,  and  during  his 
long  reign  succeeded  in  bringing  the  land  back  to  something 
of  its  former  prosperity.  At  length  the  Egyptians  resolved 
to  be  free  again,  and  Cambyses  found  he  must  reconqner 
the  country.  He  marched  into  Egypt,  b.c.  525,  and  knowing 
that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  idl  sorts  of  animals  (besides 
their  white  bull),  Cambyses  carried  dogs,  cats,  &c,  in  front  of 
his  army,  and  the  Egyptians  were  afraid  to  fight  lest  they 
should  kill  some  of  their  gods. 

This  Cambyses  was  a  great  tyrant ;  one  can  hardly  suppose 
him  a  son  of  the  just  and  temperate  Cyrus.  He  treated  the 
Egyptians  very  cruelly.  He  afterwards  marched  against  the 
Ethiopians,  and  when  crossing  the  deserts  there,  his  soldiers  were 
dying  by  hundreds  of  hunger  and  thirst.  But  Cambyses  had 
most  pleasant  food  every  day,  which  was  carried  on  camels,  and 
kept  for  his  own  use.  Are  you  not  surprised  he  could  eat  the 
food,  when  his  poor  soldiers  were  suffering  so  much  ?  He  most 
have  been  cruel  and  selfish  indeed.  He  died  soon  after,  having 
accidentally  wounded  himself  with  his  own  sword. 

Artaxerxes,  sometimes  called  Smerdis,  succeeded  him,  b.0. 
522.  He  was  a  usurper,  and  he  willingly  listened  to  the 
Samaritans,  and  stopped  the  work  at  Jerusalem.  But  the 
Persian  nobles  joined  together  to  choose  one  of  themselves 
for  a  king,  and  put  Artaxerxes  to  deatli,  B.C.  521.  The  new 
king  was  called  Darius  Hystaspes,  or  Darius  11.  This  is  the 
Darius  mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  5  and  24,  and  you  must  not 
confound  him  with  Darius  I.,  who  helped  Cyrus  to  take 
Babylon.  Most  people  think  Darius  II.  is  the  same  king 
that  is  called  Ahasuerus  in  the  book  of  Esther,  but  others 
suppose  Aliasuerus  was  Artaxerxes  II.,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Ezra  vii.,  and  some  tell  us  it  was  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius  IL 
This  Darius  II.  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  you  wilj  hear  more 
about  him  in  the  history  of  Greece.  He  is  even  said  to  have 
added  India  to  his  dominions.  However,  he  was  a  wise  king 
in  many  respects,  and  he  professed  to  wish  to  be  like  Cyrus. 
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The  Jews  took  advantage  of  this,  and,  encouraged  bj  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  2^chariah,  who  brought  them  messages 
from  God  of  his  blessing,  and  urged  on  by  Joshua  and 
Zerubbabel,  they  ventured  to  begin  their  building  anew.  The 
Samaritans  again  wrote  to  persuade  the  King  of  Persia  to 
forbid  it,  but  finding  Cyrus  had  made  the  decree  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  Darius  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Jews.  He  even  commanded  the  governor  of  their  enemies  to 
give  them  all  they  needed  out  of  the  royal  property  for 
sacrifices  to  God,  that  they  might  pray  for  the  king  and  his 
family.  The  Temple  was  finished  b.c.  516  and  was  dedicated 
to  Grod  with  many  sacrifices. 

BSCTIOir  2. 

But  while  the  Jews  in  Judea  were  protected  by  Darius  II., 
and  the  Samaritans  were  forbidden  to  trouble  them,  their 
brethren  who  remained  behind,  scattered  among  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  Darius,  or  Ahasuerus,"^  were  exposed  to  a  new  danger. 

This  king,  being  displeased  with  his  queen,  had  sent  her 
away.  He  wished  to  choose  another,  and  his  choice  fell  on 
Esther.  He  little  knew  she  was  a  Jewess,  and  he  did  not 
choose  her  because  she  was  modest  and  gentle  and  had  been 
religiously  brought  up  by  her  uncle  Mordecai  ;  but  God  put 
it  into  his  heart  to  love  her  beauty,  that  she  might  be  raised 
to  the  throne  to  protect  his  people.  Ahasuerus  soon  found 
how  useful  it  was  to  have  faithful  servants  round  him,  for 
Mordecai  discovered  a  plot  to  murder  the  king,  of  which 
he  told  Esther.  She  informed  Ahasuerus  in  Mordecai's  name, 
and  the  crime  was  prevented.  But  no  one  knew  that  Mordecai 
the  Jew  was  uncle  to  the  Queen. 

Ahasuerus  had  one  great  favourite — a  wicked  man  named 
Haman.  He  was  an  Agagite.  You  remember  Agag,  in  Saul's 
reign,  an  Amalekite,  a  descendant  of  Esau.  The  Amalekites 
were  always  enemies  to  the  Jews,  and  Ihis  Agagite  was 
especially  the  Jews'  enemy.  Haman  was  very  proud,  and 
all  the  Persians,  knowing  he  was  the  favourite  of  Ahasuerus, 
bowed  to  him  and  flattered  him.     Mordecai  would  not  do  this. 

•  There  are  three  Aliasueru8*  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
let.  The  father  of  Darius  I.  (Daniel  ix.  1.) 
2nd.  Cyrus'  son  (Ezra  iv.  6)  sometimes  called  Cambyaes. 
3rd.  The  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  also  called  Darius  II.,  or 
Darius  Hjstaspes.     (Esther  i.  I.) 
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He  was  too  good  a  man  to  refuse  proper  respect  to  bis  superiors 
in  general ;  but  lie  would  not  bonour  Haman,  because  be  knew 
bim  to  be  an  enemj  to  God  and  to  His  people.  And  as  tbe 
Persian  kings  often  bad  a  kind  of  Divine  honour  paid  to  tbeniy 
it  is  very  probable  that  tbe  reverence  wbich  Abasnerus 
commanded  the  people  to  pay  to  bis  favourite  (Esther  ilL  2) 
bad  something  of  idolatry  belonging  to  it. 

Haman  determined  to  be  revenged,  not  on  Mordecai  alone, 
but  on  his  whole  nation,  and  he  persuaded  Ahasuerus  to  make  a 
law  that  all  the  Jews  should  be  destroyed  on  one  particular  day. 
Poor  Esther  !  You  may  think  she  was  sadly  grieved,  and 
frightened  too,  and  you  must  read  all  about  it  (if  you  do 
not  remember  the  story)  in  the  book  of  Esther.  But  Esther 
feared  God,  and  having  prayed  to  Him  for  help,  she  informed 
the  King  of  all  Haman*s  wickedness.  Haman  was  hung  on 
a  gallows  which  he  had  put  up  in  bis  own  house,  hoping 
Ahasuerus  would  give  him  leave  to  hang  Mordecai  on  it.  We 
read  before  of  that  strange  law  in  Persia,  that  the  kings  could 
not  break  any  decree  they  had  made.  So  all  Ahasuerus  could 
do,  was  to  give  the  Queen  and  Mordecai  permission  to  write  to 
the  Jews,  and  to  tell  them,  if  they  were  attacked,  they  might 
fight  for  themselves.  God  put  fear  into  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies,  and  most  of  the  King*s  officers  helped  tbe  Jews. 
Those  who  still  ventured  to  attack  them  were  overcome, 
and  about  75,000  of  them  were  slain,  with  the  ten  sons  of 
Haman.  The  Jews  still  keep  a  feast  in  memory  of  this 
deliverance,  and  call  it  Purim,  from  the  word  Pur,  wbich 
means  lot.  For  Haman  had  cast  lots  to  settle  upon  which 
day  he  would  destroy  the  Jews. 

It  was  a  remarkable  custom  of  the  Persians,  that  they 
kept  account  or  record  of  all  the  events  of  the  kingdom.  This 
was,  of  course,  a  very  interesting  book,  especially  as  it  was 
written  by  the  wisest  men  in  Persia.  This  is  the  book  of 
records  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  chapter  of 
Esther.  Indeed,  learned  men  tell  us  that  the  book  of  Esther 
is  probably  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Persian  records. 
One  thing  which  makes  it  seem  more  likely  is  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  God  in  this  wonderful  account  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  people.  God  could  as  easily  inspire  a  heathen 
of  Persia  as  a  pious  Jew.  What  does  inspire  mean  ?  Inspire 
means  to  breathe  into  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  breathed  thoughts 
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into  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  the  Bihle,  and  doobtless 
He  also  taught  them  what  words  to  choose,  so  as  to  express 
jnst  the  things  He  meant  to  teach  us.  You  know  our  Bible 
is  a  translation.  If  I  had  a  French  book  in  my  hand,  and 
wanted  yon  to  know  what  it  was  about,  I  should  not  read  the 
French  words  to  jou,  but  should  tell  you  English  words 
which  have  the  same  meaning.  This  is  translating,  and  this 
is  what  wise  and  pious  men  did  for  us,  to  give  us  an  English 
Bible. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE   CONCLUSION   OF   THE   OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

SKCTIOir  I. 

The  book  of  Esther  comes  in  between  the  6th  and  7th 
chapters  of  Ezra's  history.  We  must  now  go  back  to  the 
history  of  the  Jews  who  had  returned  to  their  own  land. 
After  Darius  II.,  or  Ahasuerus,  had  died,  his  son,  Xerxes, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  b.c.  485.  He  also  fought  with  the 
Greeks ;  and  you  must  look  for  his  history  in  tlie  chapter 
of  "  Greece  before  the  time  of  Alexander."  He  seems  to  have 
ruled  well. 

He  had  a  son  named  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (or  long- 
handed.)  He  began  to  reign  b.c.  473.  You  will  find  in  Ezra 
vii.  that  he  gave  another  decree  to  the  Jews,  and  a  fresh  party 
set  out  under  Ezra,  a  holy  and  zealous  priest,  who  was  the 
means  of  great  good  to  his  nation.  The  rest  of  Ezra's  book 
gives  us  his  personal  history.  If  you  look  at  Ezra  vii.  9,  you 
will  find  how  long  it  took  people  to  travel  in  those  days.  They 
were  four  months  going  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  which  is 
about  as  far  as  from  the  south  of  England  to  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Ezra  found  the  Jews  sadly  negligent  about  God's 
law,  and  it  grieved  him  to  the  heart.  He  did  what  we  should 
all  do  when  we  see  sin  in  our  friends :  he  went  first  to  Grod 
and  prayed  for  thera,  and  then  he  resolutely  began  to  reprove 
them.  We  might  have  expected  God  would  bless  efforts  to  do 
good  thus  begun,  and  Ezra  found  the  people  willing  to  listen  and 
to  amend. 

About  thirteen  years  after  this,  the  Jews  had  been  again 
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hindered  and  reproached.  At  that  time  a  Jew  was  cup-bearer 
to  the  King  Artaxerxes.  His  name  was  Nehemiah»  and  he 
wished  very  much  to  go  and  build  Jerusalem.  He  was  sack  a 
man  of  prayer,  that  his  history  (which  he  wrote  in  a  book 
bearing  his  name)  reminds  us  of  a  little  text  written  long  aikiery 
— '*  Pray  without  ceasing."  Whatever  he  was  doing,  or  going 
to  do,  whether  glad  or  in  trouble,  we  find  his  prayers  always 
ready.  He  was  not  content  with  praying  in  his  ownhonse,  on  his 
knees,  before  he  asked  the  King  to  let  him  go  to  Jerusalem ; 
but  he  was  praying  in  his  heart  even  while  he  was  talking  to 
the  Eling  about  it.  I  dare  say  some  such  little  prayers  as  these 
passed  from  his  heart  to  God : — "O  God,  teach  me  what  to  say," 
—"Oh,  incline  the  King's  heart  to  grant  my  petition,"  &c.  dod 
heard  him  ;  and  the  King  sent  him  to  Jerusalem,  with  power  and 
authority  to  help  the  poor  Jews.  May  we  also  learn  this  spirit 
of  prayer,  and  then  we  shall  have  our  God  always  at  hand  to 
bless  us. 

SECTION  2. 

Nehemiah  proceeded  most  diligently  with  his  work,  although 
the  Samaritans  did  all  they  could  to  hinder  him.  The  walk 
were  repaired  and  the  city  built.  Yet  Nehemiah  found  much 
to  do  in  curing  the  bad  habits  of  the  people.  He  corrected  what 
he  could,  removed  evil  example  by  forbidding  the  neighbouring 
tradesmen  to  offer  goods  for  sale  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  he  assem- 
bled with  his  countrymen  to  hear  God's  words,  which  Ezra  the 
priest  read  to  them  from  the  book  of  the  law.  They  then 
appointed  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer,  and  for  making  a 
covenant  again  with  God.  Nehemiah  had  great  power,  because 
he  was  the  Tirshatha,  or  governor,  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Persia,  and  he  was  rich  too.  Both  power  and  riches  were 
given  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  thus  he  was  blessed,  and  was 
made  a  blessing.  He  ruled  in  Judea  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  With  Nehemiah  ends  the  Old  Testament  history ;  but 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi  was  written  a  few  years  later,  rather 
more  than  400  years  before  Clirist's  birth.  It  is  a  prophecy  of 
Christ's  first  and  second  coming. 

We  must  try  to  learn  what  the  Jews  were  doing  from  this 
time  till  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  new  chapter.  I  must  not, 
however,  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the  good  Ezra  is  said  to  have 
taken  great  pains,  to  collect  together  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.    Indeed  the  Jews  were  accustomed  whenever  a 
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fresh  copy  was  madey  to  have  it  most  carefully  examined,  before 
it  was  permitted  to'  be  used,  lest  the  Word  of  God  should  be 
altered.  Tou  may  often  find  the  proofs  of  Ezra's  care,  when 
you  are  reading  your  Bible,  for  every  now  and  then  he  adds  a 
word  or  two,  which  you  will  at  once  see  was  not  written  at  the 
time  the  rest  was  written.  Perhaps  we  are  reading  some 
aocoont,  and  find  at  the  end  a  few  words  by  Ezra,  as  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Samaritans  (2  Kings  xviL  41),  Ezra  adds  his  testi- 
mony that  the  Samaritans  still  worshipped  idols,  but  mixed  up 
with  their  idolatry  some  fear  of  the  true  God. 

But  before  we  go  on  with  the  history  of  Persia,  I  must  tell 
you  a  little  about  Greece,  for  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the 
Persian  Empire  is  closely  connected  with  the  Grecian  history. 


PART  V. 

THE  PEESIAN  EMPIRE  AFTER  ITS  CONNEXION  WITH 

GREECE. 

B.C.  490  TO  B.C.  331. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLT   GREECE,   AND   HER  WARS   WITH   PERSIA. 

SECTION  1. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  remember  that  we  read,  how  that  much 
earlier  than  this,  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece  were  built.  But 
Greece  was  never  under  one  king  in  those  early  times.  Every 
city  had  its  own  king  or  governor,  and  in  later  times  most  of 
the  cities  were  governed  by  their  magistrates,  and  had  no  king 
at  all.  The  country  of  Greece  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
little  states,  of  which  the  powerful  cities  were  the  capitals. 
Yet  they  contrived  to  make  all  the  cities  feel  that  they  belonged 
to  one  country,  by  inviting  them  to  send  their  wisest  men,  to 
meet  togetlier  at  one  place,  twice  in  the  year,  to  consult  as  to 
what  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  to  make  arrange- 
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ments  for  defence  against  their  enemies.  So  wlien  any  foe  ip« 
peared  thej  were  all  ready  to  fight  bravely,  for  they  lo^ed  thdr 
liberty  and  their  country  more  than  life. 

But  besides  this  meeting  or  council,  the  Greeks  had  other 
meetings,  to  which  every  city  sent  the  bravest  and  most  Mtive 
men  among  them,  to  contend  together  in  warlike  gained^  such 
as  wrestling,  running,  &c.  Those  who  won  in  these  gamM 
were  considered  an  honour  to  their  native  city.  We  often  find 
St.  Paul  mentioning  these  games,  when  he  wrote,  so  long  after, 
to  the  Grecian  cities.  I  will  tell  you  one  of  these  textSy  and 
perhaps  you  can  find  some  more.  Turn  to  1  Cor.  iz.  24^  to  tlie 
end,  ''They  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  reoeiveth  the 
prize.  .  .  .  Every  man,  that  striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  tempenle 
in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown; 
but  we  an  incorruptible,"  &c.  The  Greeks  used  to  make  a 
crown  of  green  leaves  (which  soon  faded),  and  place  it  on  the 
head  of  him  who  conquered  in  their  games. 

By  these  meetings  and  games,  the  different  cities  of  Greece 
were  made  to  feel  that  they  belonged  to  one  country  ;  and  in  the 
early  history  of  the  nation  this  was  shown  in  a  remarkaiUe 
manner.  If  we  may  believe  an  interesting  tradition,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Greece  being  injured  by  a  prince  of  Troy,  nearly  1,200 
years  before  Christ,  all  the  different  cities  resolved  to  punish 
the  offender.  So,  sending  their  bravest  men  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  Troy  stood,  they  besieged  it  for  ten  years,  and  at  last 
entirely  destroyed  it.  Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  you 
will  find  the  Greeks  did  undoubtedly  unite  in  this  way  when 
the  Persians  attacked  them,  as  I  shall  tell  you  presently. 

The  two  principal  cities  of  Greece  were  Sparta  and  Athens. 
There  were  also  Corinth,and  Thebes,  and  Argos,  and  several  others. 
Tou  remember  we  read  that  some  of  these  cities  were  colonies 
from  other  countries.  So  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  cities,  differed  in  character  from 
one  another.  From  this  cause,  and  from  the  proud  wish  to 
stand  first,  quarrels,  and  sometimes  wars,  broke  out  amongst  the 
Greeks,  and  endangered  their  power,  and  their  freedom  which 
they  loved  so  much. 

The  Greeks  were  a  talented  people,  and  every  great  city 
seemed  famous  for  something.  The  Spartans  were  not  learned, 
but  they  took  great  pains  to  teach  their  young  people  to  be 
hardy  and  brave,  and  to  pay  great  respect  to  those  older  and 
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iriser  than  themselTes.  Thej  had  a  lawgiver  named  Ljcurgus, 
vrho  taught  them  to  be  a  nation  of  warriors,  and  never  to  turn 
their  backs  in  battle.  Bat  he  made  some  very  harsh  rules  for 
the  children  of  Sparta,  who  were  all  brought  up  in  public 
sehools.  The  people  of  Athens  were  very  learned,  and  they 
had  an  excellent  law-giver  named  Solon.  He  was  one  of  the 
wisest  men  of  Greece,  and  his  laws  were  such,  that  while  Athens 
kept  them  she  continued  as  happy  and  prosperous  as  any  heathen 
city  could  be.  But  the  Athenians  did  not  always  attend  to  his 
laws,  and  they  were  very  ungrateful,  often  behaving  unkindly 
to  such  of  their  citizens  as  deserved  honour.  The  people  of 
Corinth,  too,  were  skilful,  clever  people,  and  Corinth  was  gene- 
nlly  considered  the  third  city  in  Greece. 

Many  of  the  beautiful  statues  made  by  the  Greeks  remain 
now,  and  abo  some  of  their  learned  books.  Among  the  Grecians 
there  were  several  famous  for  making  grand  speeches,  and 
these  men  were  called  orators  and  philosophers.  They  taught 
others,  and  were  considered  very  wise.  But  their  wisdom  was 
not  Bible  wisdom,  and  any  English  child,  who  searches  the  Scrip- 
tures, will  know  more  about  God  than  all  these  wise  men  put 
together. 

SECTION  2. 

I  must  now  tell  you  how  Darius  II.  of  Persia  attacked  the 
Greeks.  He  little  thought  how  brave  they  were ;  besides, 
with  his  large  empire  and  immense  armies,  how  could  he  fear 
Greece  ?  But  he  had  had  other  wars  before  he  invaded 
Greece.  His  first  war  was  against  Babylon,  which  had 
rebelled,  and  you  know  we  read  how  he  broke  down  the  walls 
and  greatly  injured  the  city.  His  next  war  was  against  the 
Scythians,  but  he  was  glad  to  retreat  before  them.  Still  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  his  own  large  empire,  and  the 
Athenians  having  given  him  offence  by  helping  his  enemies,  he 
resolved  to  punish  them,  and  to  conquer  Greece.  He  scarcely 
expected  their  little  armies  would  venture  to  fight  against  him. 
But  one  Greek,  fighting  for  his  country's  freedom,  was  equal  to 
a  dozen  Persians.  For  the  Persians,  who  were  so  brave  under 
Cyrus,  had  become  soft  and  idle,  and  only  fought  because  it  was 
their  business  to  do  so.  They  knew  they  should  be  very  little 
the  better,  whether  Darius  succeeded  or  not.  However,  the 
generals  of  Darius  were  so  sure  of  conquering,  that  they 
brought  marbles  to  set  up   monuments  of  the  victories   they 
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expected  to  gain,  and  had  orders  from  Darias  to  send  off  the 
Athenians  in  chains  to  Persia. 

The  little  army  of  Greece  consisted  of  about  10,000  men. 
They  were  nearly  all  Athenians,  and  their  brave  genend, 
Miltiades,  led  them  to  meet  the  many  thousands  of  Persia.  Thej 
met  at  Marathon,  only  a  few  miles  from  Athens.  The  old  and  feeUe 
waited  anxiously  for  news  of  the  battle,  for  they  expected  thai 
if  the  Persians  defeated  Miltiades,  they  would  immediately 
destroy  Athens.  At  last  a  soldier,  covered  with  blood,  rushed 
into  the  city,  and  exclaiming,  **  Rejoice,  the  victory  is  oon^'' 
fell  down  and  died  of  his  wounds,  b.c.  490.  The  Persians 
returned  home  in  disgrace,  and  the  Greeks  set  up  monuments  of 
their  victory,  which  they  made  out  of  that  marble  which  the 
Persians  had  brought  into  Greece.  Do  yon  not  like  the  hnTe 
Athenians  ? 

Darius  was  much  vexed  at  this  defeat,  and  determined  to  go 
himself  with  another  army  against  Greece,  but  he  died  befoie 
the  army  was  ready.  Darius  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  prophesied  of  in  Daniel  xi.  2,  as  the 
''fourth  king"  who  ''shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Greeia." 
He  resolved  to  attack  Athens  in  his  own  person.  The 
Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  their  brave  citizen  Themistocke, 
built  ships  and  prepared  their  army,  and  the  Spartan  king 
joined  them  with  a  little  band  of  300  men.  It  was  ten  years 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  an 
exceedingly  large  army,  entered  Greece  with  his  heart  lifted  up 
with  pride.  He  found  nearly  all  the  lesser  cities  willing  to 
yield  at  the  first  summons.  He  had  only  to  destroy  those  two 
cities,  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  surely  they  had  no  power  to 
stand  against  him. 

There  was  a  narrow  pass  between  mountains,  called  the 
Straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  through  this  pass  the  army  of 
Xerxes  must  march.  It  was  a  convenient  spot  for  a  little  army 
to  be  stationed,  and  here  Leonid  as,  a  King  of  Spartn,  with 
Themistocles,  the  Atlienian  general,  met  Xerxes,  and  for  three 
days  prevented  him  from  coming  farther.  Probably  these 
battles  would  have  continued  for  some  time  longer,  had  not 
Xerxes  been  informed  of  a  way  by  which  he  might  dimb  the 
mountain  and  attack  the  Greeks  from  thence.  Leonidas  saw 
the  danger,  and  sent  away  the  Athenians,  remaining  with  only 
his   800   Spartans  to  fight  to  the   very  last.      With    these 
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dauntlefls  men,  lie  attacked  the  enemy  by  night,  and  made  a 
great  slaughter.  The  morning  dawn  showed  the  Persians  the 
small  number  of  thdr  foes,  and  before  another  day  ended,  that 
devoted  little  band  were  all  slain,  except  one,  who  contrived  to 
eacape.  Twenty  thousand  Persians  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  those  &tal  days. 

Xerxes,  having  passed  Thermopyhe,  resolved  to  take  ven- 
geance on  Athens,  but  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  city  and  had 
gone  on  board  their  ships.  There,  under  the  command  of  Eury- 
btades  the  Spartan,  Themistodes,  and  Aristides,  his  fellow  citizen 
(who  was  sumamed  the  Just),  they  soon  convinced  the  invaders, 
that  the  Grecians  were  as  superior  by  sea  as  by  land.  Xerxes 
Iramed  Athens,  and  desolated  all  the  surrounding  country,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  did  much  more  mischief,  and  he  found  Pausanias,* 
another  Spartan  king,  to  be  as  brave  as  Leonidas.  The  Grecians 
defeated  the  Persian  army ;  and  conquered  their  fleet  at  Salamis, 
destroying  200  ships,  and  Xerxes  thought  it  better  to  return  to 
Ilia  own  country.  He  left  the  remains  of  his  army  and  of  his 
ships  behind,  under  the  command  of  Mardonius,  who  endea- 
voured all  the  next  year  to  conquer  Greece;  but  he  was  defeated 
and  killed  at  Platsca,  and  the  rest  of  the  Persian  fleet  was 
destroyed  at  Mycale.  Of  the  thousands  and  thousands  that 
came  against  Greece,  few  returned  to  Persia,  479  b.c.  Xerxes 
was  killed  by  his  own  servants  before  peace  was  made,  but  the 
Persians  never  ventured  to  enter  Greece  again. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus  succeeded  his  father.  Tou  know  it 
was  he  who  sent  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem.  He  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  humane  temper,  and  be  at  length  made  peace 
with  Greece,  449  years  before  Christ.  Athens  was  rebuilt, 
and,  as  I  told  you,  Sparta  and  Athens  were  the  most  powerful 
cities  of  Greece. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  PEL0P0NNE8IAN  WAR,    AND  ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

SECTION  1. 

But    Sparta  and   Athens  were   rivals.     Both   cities  proudly 
desired  to  be  chief  of  all,  and  the  lesser  cities  joined  in  the  civil 

*  Pausanias  afterwards  bo  far  forgot  his  dut j  as  to  take  bribes  to  betray 
his  country  to  the  Persiani.    It  was  discorered,  and  he  was  put  to  death. 
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war  which  soon  followed,  and  which  was  called  the  Pek>- 
ponnesian  war. 

Athens'  brilliant  period  came  first,  and,  under  the  celebraled 
Pericles,  she  grew  verj  powerful.  Even  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  430  b.c.,  the  Athenians  felt  themselves  able  to 
conquer  Sicily.  Their  excuse  was,  that  they  went  to  settle  a 
dispute,  between  two  cities  in  the  island  which  were  fighting 
against  each  other.  The  most  important  city  of  Sicily  at  that 
time  was  Syracuse,  which  was  originally  a  Corinthian  coloDyy 
and  if  the  Athenians  could  have  conquered  that  city,  thej 
would  have  been  masters  in  Sicily.  The  war  was  long,— they 
were  unsuccessful,  and  from  that  time  the  downfall  of  Athens 
began.  Tet,  after  this  the  Athenians  might  have  recovered 
from  their  losses,  had  they  not  been  as  foolish  as  they  were 
unjust.  They  bad  ceased  to  obey  the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  tlwj 
put  to  death  their  bravest  generals  on  slight  pretencesi  and 
seemed  determined  on  their  own  ruin.  The  Spartans  to(A 
advantage  of  these  things,  and  successfully  continued  their  wars 
against  them.  In  the  year  404*  B.C.,  the  Spartan  General^ 
Lysander,  took  Athens,  and  thus  Sparta  was  triumphant  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  became  undeniably  the  chief  aty  of 
Greece.  But  the  Spartans  forgot  that  thv^e  civil  wars  mast 
weaken  Greece,  although  the  strength  of  their  own  city,  Sparta, 
might  be  increased.  When  the  Spartans  had  conquered 
Athens,  they  attempted  foreign  conquests.  '  Their  Sang, 
Agesilaus,  was  very  brave,  and,  about  ten  years  after  Athens 
had  been  enslaved,  he  raised  Sparta  to  the  height  of  its 
greatness. 

Athough  Corinth  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Oreeoe» 
I  have  told  you  little  as  yet  about  it.  It  was  always  powerful, 
and  was  engaged  against  the  Persians  in  their  wars  with 
Greece,  along  with  Athens,  Sparta,  &c. :  and  it  was  forward  in 
exciting  the  Spartans  against  the  Athenians  in  the  beginniog  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  helped  the  Syracusans  against 
Athens.  Yet  the  Corinthians  had  no  wish  that  Sparta  should 
rule  over  all  Greece,  therefore  they  made  a  league  with  the 
Athenians  and  Thcbans  and  Argivcs  against  Sparta  and  her 
brave  King  Agesilaus,  395  B.C. 

In  this  war  the  Thebans  distinguished  themselves  under  their 
famous  generals  Pclopidas  and  Epaminondas,  and,  as  long  as 
they  lived,  the  Thebans  lost  tlieir  usual  name  of  "Theban  pigs,** 
and  checked  the  too  great  power  of  Sparta.    But  as  soon  as 
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Pelopidaa  and  Epvninondas  were  dead,  Thebes  ceased  to  be  a 
terror  to  its  enemies.  At  length  peace  was  made  among  the 
states  of  Greece.  Athens  had  recovered  a  little  from  its  fall, 
and  had  joined  in  the  late  war,  though  not  always  on  the  same 
side;  I  shall  have  something  more  to  tell  jou  presently  about 
the  foreign  wars  of  Agesilaus :  for  while  he  reigned  over  Sparta, 
its  power  was  feared  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  have  little  to  add  about  Corinth,  except  that  she  had 
another  war  in  Sicily,  b.c.  343.  Her  intention  was  to  make 
Syracuse  free.  She  succeeded,  and  many  of  the  Corinthians 
settled  there.  The  colony  flourished,  and  Syracuse  became  still 
more  powerful.  As  we  are  reading  of  Syracuse,  I  may  as  well 
finish  its  story.  The  Carthaginians  and  Romans  both  wished  to 
possess  Sicily,  and  when  these  cities  were  at  war,  about  eighty 
years  later,  the  King  of  Syracuse,  though  at  first  an  ally  of  the 
Carthaginians,  found  it  safer  to  join  the  Romans.  For  some 
time  the  Syracusans  were  faithful  to  Rome,  but  at  length, 
having  once  more  assisted  Carthage,  the  Romans  besieged 
their  city.  It  was  three  years  before  they  could  reduce  it  under 
the  power  of  Rome.     It  was  subdued  b.c.  212. 

SECTION   2. 

You  will  remember  I  told  you  that  after  the  wars  between 
Persia  and  Greece,  the  Greeks  had  generally  something  to  do 
with  Persian  history  ;  indeed,  they  generally  sided  with  Persia's 
enemies. 

In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  the  Egyptians 
rebelled,  and  the  Athenians  sent  them  help.  It  was  six  years 
before  the  Persians  could  subdue  Egypt  again.  The  Egyptians 
often  rebelled  against  Persia.  Egypt  had  been  such  a  mighty 
nation  for  so  long  a  time  that  the  inhabitants  were  very 
unwilling  to  continue  in  subjection.  But,  in  the  height  of  its 
power,  Grod  had  foretold  by  Ezekiel,  xxix.  9,  that  the  land 
should  be  desolate.  This  was  fulfilled  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered  it  and  laid  it  waste.  But  why  did  God  punish 
Egypt  ?  He  tells  us,  in  the  third  verse,  because  Egypt  "  hath 
said.  The  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.** 
Egypt  was  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  did  not  acknowledge  God 
in  its  greatness.  In  the  13th  verse  of  that  same  chapter,  the 
Lord  goes  on  to  speak  of  forty  years*  desolation,  after  which 
Egypt  was  to  recover  its  strength  a  little.  You  remember 
Egypt  had  so  far  recovered,  that,  as  soon  as  Cambyses  began  to 
reign,  he  had  to  reconquer  it. 
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In  tbe  reign  of  Xerxes,  Egypt  rebeUed,  and  also^  as  we  just 
ready  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  We  shall  hear 
of  more  rebellions  as  we  go  on.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
reigned  wisely  for  nearly  forty  years.  His  son,  Xerxes  U, 
who  succeeded  him,  reigned  only  forty-five  days,  and  wu 
murdered  by  his  younger  brother,  b.c.  425.  This  widced 
brother,  Sogdianus,  was  then  made  King,  bat  in  six  months 
Darius  Nothus  (also  of  the  Royal  family)  murdered  him. 

The  Egyptians  took  advantage  of  all  these  changes,  and 
chose  themselves  a  King,  declaring  they  would  no  longer 
serve  Persia.  It  was  seven  years  before  Darius  Nothus  ooold 
subdue  them.  The  Medes  also  rebelled,  and  gave  Darios 
Nothus  much  trouble ;  and,  indeed,  his  reign  was  one  of 
continual  war.  Ho  died  B.C.  404,  and  his  son,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  succeeded  him.  He  was  called  Mnemon  from  his 
great  memory.  But  Cyrus,  another  son,  desired  to  make 
himself  king,  and  invited  the  Greeks  to  assist  him.  Cyrus  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  the  10,000  Greeks  who  had  gone  to 
his  aid,  were  left  in  the  middle  of  an  enemy's  country,  and 
would  probably  never  again  have  seen  their  homes,  had  not 
Xenophon  been  with  them.  He  was  a  skilful  general,  and 
conducted  their  retreat  so  well,  that  they  reached  Greece  in 
safety. 

Soon  after  their  return,  the  Greeks  of  Sparta,  under 
Agesilaus,  of  whom  we  read  before,  invaded  the  Persian 
empire,  conquering  all  before  them.  It  was  while  Agesilans 
was  in  Persia,  that  tlie  Athenians,  and  Corinthians,  and 
Thebans  leagued  together  against  Sparta,  and  he  was  hastily 
recalled  to  oppose  them.  After  this  civil  war  was  ended, 
Agesilaus  went  into  Egypt,  to  assist  the  Egyptians  in  another 
attempt  at  revolt.     He  died  on  his  return,  B.C.  362. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  had  died  four  years  before  Ageailansi 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ochus,  who  was  a  severe  tyrant 
Under  him  the  Egyptians  were  quite  subdued,  B.C.  350 ;  and 
from  that  time  Egypt  was  never  governed  by  a  native  king  as  a 
free  country.  It  was  very  powerful  after  Alexander's  death, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  but  its  kings  were  foreigners-  As 
years  passed  on  it  became,  as  Ezekicl  prophesied,  "  the  basest 
of  the  kingdoms.**  (Ezek.  xxix.  15.)  But  lately  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  Egypt,  and  we  hope  it  is  preparing 
for  the  time  when  the  Lord  tells  us  the  Egyptians  shall  be  his 
people.     (Isa.  xix.  25.)    But  even  now  Egypt  is  ruled  bj 
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atraDgers,    and   knows   scarcely   anything   of  God   or   of  Lis 
Word, 

Bat  to  return  to  Ochus.  His  death  was  caused  by  his 
cruelty  to  the  Egyptians,  in  revenge  for  which  he  was  poisoned 
by  an  Egyptian  in  his  service.  His  young  son.  Arses,  suc- 
ceeded lum,  but  he  reigned  only  two  years,  and  the  Persians 
chose  Darius  Codomanns  for  their  sovereign.  He  was  not 
of  the  Royal  family,  but  was  a  worthy  and  valiant  soldier, 
and  a  great  favourite  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  You  will  hear 
more  of  him  in  his  wars  with  Alexander.  He  began  to  reign 
B.G.  336^  and  with  him  ended  the  Persian  empire.  However, 
it  was  not  Sparta,  or  Athens,  or  any  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
that  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  established  the 
Grecian. 

BXcnoK  8. 

Periiaps  you  remember  I  told  you  there  was  a  country  to 
the  north  of  Greece,  called  Macedon.  It  was  never  counted 
as  belonging  to  Greece,  and,  indeed,  was  scarcely  thought 
of  at  all,  till  about  360  years  before  Christ.  At  that  time 
it  had  a  king  named  Philip.  He  had  great  trouble  at  first 
from  enemies  in  his  own  kingdom,  for  many  of  his  subjects 
did  not  wish  him  to  be  their  king,  but  at  length  he  subdued 
them  alL  Then  he  began  to  be  discontented  with  his  little 
country,  and  to  desire  to  conquer  Greece. 

Philip  saw  how  brave  the  Greeks  were,  so  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  attack  them  openly.  But  he  found  they 
often  disputed  among  themselves,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to 
increase  their  quarrels,  and  always  helped  those  he  thought  the 
weakest.  He  did  not  do  this  out  of  kindness,  but  he  knew  the 
longer  they  fought  with  each  other  the  weaker  they  would 
become,  and  the  less  able  they  would  be  to  resist  him 
whenever  he  should  openly  attack  them.  He  also  tried  to 
bribe  the  Grecians,  and  some  of  them  had  become  so  mean, 
that  they  received  money  from  Philip,  to  help  him  against  their 
country. 

Philip  acted  in  a  way  unworthy  of  a  great  man :  he  made 
promises  only  to  break  them  ;  and,  in  short,  though  he  showed 
many  good  qualities  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  all  dis- 
appeared under  this  wish  to  conquer  others.  The  Greeks 
at  length  found  him  out,  but  it  was  too  late,  especially,  as 
even  then,  they  did  not  unite  together  as  they  used  to  do, 
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and  therefore  were  not  strong  enough  to  conquer  him  in 
the  war  that  followed.  But  Athens  showed  much  of  her 
ancient  spirit,  and  it  was  rather  hj  stratagem  than  by  Rnn% 
that  little  Macedon  was  able  to  overcome  those  Grecian  citieBy 
which  had  driven  back  the  powerful  armies  of  Persia.  Do 
70U  know  what  civil  wars  are  ?  Thcj  are  wars  among  people 
who  live  in  the  same  country,  and  therefore  ought  to  lore  emA 
other  as  brothers  and  fellow-countrymen.  By  assbting  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Greeks,  by  winning  a  few  battles,  and  by 
bribing  those  who  would  accept  his  money,  Philip  at  lengtb 
prevailed  so  far,  as  to  get  himself  declared  general  of  all  the 
Grecian  armies. 

Athens  and  Sparta,  with  some  other  cities,  refused  their 
consent,  and  the  war  still  went  on.  In  338,  Philip  met  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans  at  a  place  called  Chasronea,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Then  he  hoped  the  Grecian  cities  woold 
no  longer  oppose  him,  but  consent  to  let  him  be  their  general, 
and  send  their  armies  under  his  command  to  conquer  Persia. 
But  Philip's  ambitious  plans  were  at  an  end,  for  having  offended 
one  of  his  nobles,  he  stabbed  the  King  at  a  feast. 

We  cannot  admire  the  character  of  Philip,  for  it  was  full 
of  deceit ;  and  we  must  feel  sorry  to  find  the  cities  of  Greeee 
no  longer  free,  but  enslaved  at  the  very  time  their  empire^ 
then  rising  in  the  world,  was  to  be  called  the  Grecian  Empire. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  IMacedonian  £mpire,  beouiae 
Alexander  was  king  of  Macedon,  but  assuredly  he  eonld 
not  have  conquered  Persia  without  the  help  of  the  cities  €i 
Greece.  Alexander  succeeded  his  father,  Philip,  b.c  336^ 
the  same  year  that  Darius  Codomanus  was  made  King  of 
Persia. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  PUTS  AN  END  TO  THE  PERSIAH 

EMPIRE. 

BECTIOX  1. 

I  DO  not  know  any  reason  for  calling  Alexander  greaiy  except 
that  he  was  a  great  conqueror.  "Better  is  he  that  ruleth 
his  own  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  says  the  Word 
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of  (xody  and  this  true  greatness  did  not  belong  to  Alexander. 
Yet,  like  Philip  his  father,  he  bade  fair  in  his  youth  to  grow 
up  a  wise  and  useful  man.  Both  were  educated  in  Greece 
— carefully  and  well — but  both  fell  by  intemperance  and 
ambition.  Philip  used  to  drink  too  much,  but  Alexander 
became  a  confirmed  drunkard.  Philip  wished  to  take  away 
the  liberty  of  neighbouring  states,  that  he  might  increase  his 
own  power.  Alexander  openly  declared  his  intention  of  con- 
quering all  the  world.  Alexander's  teacher,  Aristotle,  had 
taken  great  pains  with  him  when  a  boy,  to  make  him  self- 
denyiug  and  well-informed,  and  he  seemed  to  profit  by  all  he 
was  taught.  But  a  few  years  afterwards,  we  find  him  acting 
more  like  a  madman  than  a  reasonable  being. 

At  first,  however,  Alexander  seemed  worthy  of  his  high 
station,  and  when  those  countries  which  Philip  had  subdued, 
rebelled  against  Alexander,  then  only  twenty  years  old,  he  soon 
reduced  them  to  obedience.  The  Greeks  alone  determined  not 
to  submit  to  him,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular  listened  to  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes,  one  of  their  greatest  philosophers, 
who  had  always  opposed  Philip,  and  who  tried  to  persuade  them 
not  to  submit  to  Alexander.  The  Thebans,  too,  determined  to 
resist  Alexander  to  the  utmost.  But  he  marched  to  Thebes, 
which  he  took  and  ruined.  This  terrified  the  Athenians,  and 
they  made  peace  with  him  :  so  having  put  down  all  his  enemies, 
he  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  armies  to  fight  with 
Persia. 

I  know  you  all  like  stories,  so  before  I  tell  you  about 
Alexander's  wars,  I  must  introduce  you  to  his  famous  war- 
horse.  This  beautiful  animal  was  named  Bucephalus.  Alex- 
ander had  it  when  he  was  very  young,  and  no  one  but  himself 
could  manage  it  at  all.  Some  writers  tell  us  that  this  faithful 
creature  lost  its  life  in  saving  that  of  its  master.  For  on  one 
occasion  as  Alexander  was  riding  it  as  usual  in  battle,  his 
enemies  surrounded  him,  and  wounded  Bucephalus.  But  the 
horse  seemed  to  know  that  its  master's  life  depended  on  his 
being  carried  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  poor  wounded  animal 
exerted  its  last  strength,  brought  its  master  out  of  danger,  and 
then  sank  down  and  died. 

It  seems  to  us  very  extraordinary,  when  we  read  how  Alex- 
ander succeeded  in  conquering  so  great  an  empire  as  Persia. 
We  can  only  say  it  was  the  hand  of  God.     When  Alexander 
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had  entered  the  Persian  empire,  he  defeated  Darius's  army  in  the 
first  great  hattle,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Granicus.  Bat  soon 
after,  Alexander,  having  bathed  in  too  cold  a  stream,  was  taken 
very  ill,  and  appeared  ready  to  die.  He  had  a  physician,  named 
Philip,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  he  gave  this 
doctor  a  proof  of  his  trust  in  him  which  few  would  have  ventured 
upon.  Alexander  knew  that  Darius  had  offered  to  reward  any 
one  who  would  kill  him ;  and,  while  his  illness  was  at  its  beighti 
he  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  one  of  his  most  faithful 
captains,  telling  him  that  Philip  had  promised  to  poison  him. 
Just  then  Philip  came  in  with  some  medicine  in  his  hand,  and 
told  Alexander  he  thought,  if  he  drank  thai^  it  would  make  him 
well.  Do  you  think  Alexander  drank  the  medicine  ?  Oh,  yes ! 
he  had  known  Philip  a  long  time,  and  believed  he  was  faithfaL 
He  took  the  medicine,  and,  as  he  drank  it,  he  gave  Philip  the 
letter  which  had  been  sent  him.  Philip  deserved  the  trust 
Alexander  had  in  him,  and  Alexander  quickly  recovered. 

Soon  after  this  Alexander  and  Darius  met  in  a  great  battle^ 
at  a  place  called  Issus.  Alexander  had  taken  nothing  with  him 
but  his  soldiers,  and  what  they  needed.  Darius  had  been 
so  silly  as  to  bring  beautiful  clothes,  and  gold  and  silver 
cups,  and  rich  wines,  and  cooks  to  dress  him  nice  food,  ftc 
Above  all,  he  had  unwisely  brought  his  wives  and  children 
to  the  battle.  Darius  was  advised  by  a  Greek  in  his  army 
to  send  away  these  useless  things  and  useless  people ;  and, 
when  Darius  refused,  the  Greek  told  him  he  believed  Alex- 
ander would  conquer  him.  Darius  was  not  usually  cruel,  nor 
unwilling  to  attend  to  good  advice,  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  ordered  the  wise  Greek  to  be  put  to  death. 
But  his  opinion  proved  true.  Alexander  conquered  Darius,  aiid 
took  his  wife  and  children  prisoners.  Alexander  was  very 
kind  to  his  prisoners,  and  if  he  had  alwiiys  acted  as  he  did  up 
to  this  time,  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  hear  the  rest  of  his 
story. 

SECTION    2. 

Darius  had  left  his  treasures  at  Damascus,  and  Parmenio  got 
possession  of  them  for  Alexander,  who  had  marched  towards 
Sidon  and  Tyre.  There  was  only  one  man  among  Alexander's 
friends  to  whom  he  told  all  his  secrets,  and  this  was  Heplues- 
tion,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  a  child.  When 
Alexander  came  to  Sidon,  he  found  the  people  willing  to  open 
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their  gates  to  him.  Only  the  King  was  opposed  to  it,  bat 
he  was  qoicklj  dethroned.  Then  Alexander  told  Hephsestion 
to  go  and  choose  them  a  new  king — such  an  one  as  he  thought 
most  deserving  and  fit  to  reign.  Hephoestion  wished  verj  much 
to  give  them  a  good  king,  and,  knowing  two  excellent  young 
men,  he  offered  the  crown  to  either.  Both  refused,  because, 
as  thej  told  him,  there  was  a  very  worthy  man,  of  the  Royal 
family,  who  ought  to  be  king.  Hepha^stion  very  justly  said  they 
had  more  honour  in  refusing  a  crown,  than  many  had  in  accept- 
ing one,  and  he  gave  the  crown  to  the  rightful  heir. 

But  though  Phoenicia  and  one  of  its  great  cities  (Sidon) 
submitted  to  Alexander,  Tyre,  the  other  great  city,  and  the 
most  important,  was  far  from  thinking  of  submitting.  Tou 
know  when  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  ancient  city,  he 
found  that  all  the  riches  of  the  Tyrians,  were  carried  away  to 
an  island  of  the  same  name.  In  that  island  the  Tyrians  con- 
tinued, and  their  commerce  was  as  great  as  ever.  They  were 
quite  willing  to  be  friends  with  Alexander,  but  would  not  be 
his  slaves.  He  refused  to  receive  them  as  allies,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  the  city.  This  was  no  easy  matter ;  but  one 
thing  rendered  it  certain.  It  .was  the  will  of  God  to  punish 
the  pride  of  Tyre — that  pride  which  he  had  chastised  by  the 
hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  destroyed  the  first  city,  but 
which  the  Tyrians  had  shown  as  much  as  before,  when  their 
wealth  again  increased.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  return  to  sin 
when  God  withdraws  his  rod,  and  those  who  do  so  may  expect 
severer  judgments.  Tyre  was  especially  warned  by  name  by 
the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  &c.  (See 
Ezek.  26th,  27th,  and  28th  chapters,  ^c.)  In  Isaiah,  23d 
chapter,  God  told  them  He  had  purposed  this  "  to  stain  the 
pride  of  all  glory,"  tliat  is,  to  teach  the  nations  not  to  boast 
of  their  prosperity  as  if  it  came  from  themselves.  And  lest 
the  Tyrians  should  fancy  themselves  too  powerful  to  be  over- 
come, God  reminded  them,  in  the  13th  verse,  of  the  fall  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire.  They  could  not  think  Tyre  as  strong  as 
Babylon,  yet  that  city  fell  according  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
Lord. 

Tyre  was  at  length  taken  by  Alexander,  but  it  cost  him  great 
labour  and  trouble  for  seven  months.  He  was  so  cruel  as  to 
order  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  It  is  said 
that   30,000   persons   were    killed  after   the   city   was   taken. 
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and  only  15,000  escaped.  Tyre  never  recovered  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  Carthage  seems  to  have  taken  its  place  in  sea 
affairs.  The  power  of  Tyre  was  quite  gone  for  some  time, 
though  the  city  was  immediately  repaired  ;  but,  nineteen  years 
later,  it  was  able  to  withstand  one  of  Alexander's  suocesBon^ 
who  besieged  it  for  fifteen  months  before  he  could  take  it.  Then 
it  had  few  ships,  but,  by  the  time  foretold  Isa.  xxiiL  17,  the 
trade  of  Tyre  was  become  somewhat  flourishing  again,  and 
continued  so  for  a  considerable  time.  Very  soon  aflker  Christ's 
death,  a  Christian  Church  was  formed  at  Tyre. 

In  the  island  of  Tyre  a  few  fishermen  now  lire  among  the 
rocks  (Ezek.  zxvi.  14)  ;  but  the  exact  spot  where  the  first  city 
stood  has  been  "sought  for,"  but  "never  found."  (Elsek. 
xxvi.  21.) 

SECTION  3. 

Judea  had  always  been  famous  for  its  corn,  and  therefore 
Alexander  would  have  been  very  glad,  to  have  obtained  food  for 
his  army,  from  the  Jews,  while  fighting  against  the.  Tyrians. 
But  the  Jews  had  refused  to  sell  or  to  give  him  any  com.  Thej 
told  him  they  had  promised  to  obey  Darius,  and  while  he  lived 
they  should  think  it  wrong  to  assist  his  enemy.  The  Sama- 
ritans, however,  were  not  so  faithful,  and  readily  snpplied 
Alexander,  not  only  with  food,  but  with  soldiers.  The  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans  were  at  this  time  greater  enemies  to  each 
other  than  ever,  and  this  is  why : — When  Nehemiah  and  the 
chief  of  the  Jews  had  agreed  to  follow  Grod's  law  fully,  they 
found  one  of  the  High  Priest's  sons  had  married  a  Heathen 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  Governor  of  Samaria,  who  was 
a  great  enemy  to  the  Jews.  Nehemiah  immediately  sent 
him  away,  and  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  be  a  priest. 
(Neh.  xiii.  28.)  Then  he  went  to  Sanballat,  who  received 
him  willingly,  and  obtained  permission  from  the  Persian 
King  to  build  another  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in  Samaria. 
The  Samaritans,  who  had  left  off  idolatry,  worshipped  in 
this  temple  for  many  years;  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  who  had  forbidden  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered 
anywhere  except  in  the  place  He  had  chosen  by  fire,  which 
was  then  Jerusalem.  (Lev.  ix.  24,  and  vi.  12  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  L) 
From  this  time  every  Jew  who  was  threatened  with  punish- 
ment fied  to  Samaria,  and  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  had  thus 
become  greater  enemies  than  before. 
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As  soon  as  Alexander  had  taken  Tjre,  he  marched  towards 
Jerosalem,  determined  to  punish  the  Jews  severely  for  not 
helping  him  as  the  Samaritans  had  done.  But  the  Jews  were 
stronger  at  this  time,  than  when  thej  had  armies  and  mighty 
kingSy  and  trusted  in  ihem — for  they  were  trying  to  serve  God, 
who  is  always  ready  to  help  His  servants  in  their  distresses. 
So^  having  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  God  for  His  guidance 
and  protection,  the  High  Priest  went  out  in  his  priestly  robes 
to  meet  Alexander,  and  to  beg  him  to  spare  the  city.  As 
the  High  Priest  came  near,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one, 
Alexander  bowed  with  reverence  before  him,  and  declared  that 
he  had  seen  this  priest  in  a  dream,  before  he  left  Macedon,  and 
that  he  had  stood  by  him,  and  told  him  that  his  God  would  give 
to  Alexander  the  Empire  of  Persia.  Thus  God  heard  the 
prayers  of  His  people,  and  Alexander  marched  peaceably  into 
Jerusalem,  where,  we  are  told,  the  High  Priest  showed  him 
those  prophecies  and  visions  which  God  had  given  to  Daniel, 
and  explained  to  him  that  the  Assyrian  had  been  followed  by 
the  Persian  Empire, 'to  which  he  was  to  put  an  end,  and 
to  found  the  third  or  Grecian  Empire.  (Dan.  viii.  21,  &c.) 
Alexander  granted  the  Jews  many  privileges,  and  excused  their 
taxes  once  in  seven  years,  because  on  tlie  seventh  year  they  did 
not  sow  their  fields.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  not  sow  their 
fields  the  seventh  year  ?  You  will  find  the  command  in  the  first 
seven  verses  of  Leviticus  xxv.,  with  a  promise  that  God  would 
send  them  sufficient  food.     (21st  and  22d  verses.) 

When  the  Samaritans  heard  of  the  favour  shown  to  the  Jews, 
they  asked  for  the  same  privileges.  But  finding  they  were  not 
Jews,  Alexander  put  off*  the  decision  till  his  return  from  Egypt. 
He  was  delayed  some  time  at  Gaza,  but,  having  at  last  subdued 
that  city,  he  found  little  resistance  in  Egypt,  for  the  Egyptians 
hated  the  Persian  yoke.  The  foundations  of  Alexandria  were 
laid  during  Alexander's  stay ;  but  he  returned  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  fight  with  Darius.  He  found  the  Samaritans  had 
rebelled,  because  they  had  not  been  included  in  the  favour 
shown  to  the  Jews,  and  had  slain  the  governor  Alexander  had 
placed  over  them.  Alexander  drove  them  from  Samaria,  which 
lie  colonized  with  Macedonians,  and  gave  the  greater  part 
of  their  country  to  the  Jews.  Those  Samaritans  who  were  not 
destroyed,  retired  to  Shechem  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  was 
from  that  time  their  principal  place  of  abode.     They  certainly 
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deserved  their  punishment  for  their  unkindness  to  the  Jews; 
but  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  any  of  us  if  we  had  what  we 
deserve.  These  Samaritans  were  living  at  Shechem  in  oar 
Lord's  time,  but  the  city  w&s  then  called  Sjchar.  (John  iv., 
&c.)  We  shall,  however,  hear  more  of  the  Samaritans  befora 
that  period. 

Alexander  had  now  become  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  it  onlj 
needed  another  victory  to  make  him  forget  that  he  was  bat  a 
man  and  a  mortal.  This  last  great  victory  over  Darius  was 
won  near  Arbela,  a  city  in  Assyria,  b.g.  331 ;  and  this  battla 
put'  an  end  to  the  Persian  Empire.  Darius  was  soon  after 
murdered  by  his  own  subjects,  and  the  whole  of  his  empire  in 
a  short  time  yielded  to  Alexander. 


PART  VI. 

THE  GRECIAN  EMPIRE. 

B.C.  331  TO  B.C.  168. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ALEXAl^DER  AS   TUE   HEAD  OF   THE   GRECIAN   EMPIRE. 

BECTION  1. 

We  might  say  that  the  Grecian  Empire  hegan  and  ended  with 
Alexander,  since  he  never  had  a  successor  in  the  empire.  It 
is,  however,  customary  to  consider  that  it  lasted  until  Macedon 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

Alexander's  reign  was  very  short.  Indeed,  it  was  shortened 
by  his  own  sinful  folly.  Every  day  he  seemed  more  proad, 
and  more  intemperate.  But  he  continued  his  conquests  even  to 
Scythia  and  India.  In  India  some  of  the  native  princes  yielded 
to  him  immediately,  but  one  of  them,  named  Porus,  made 
a  determined  resistance.  He  was  a  gigantic  man,  and  when 
Alexander  had  conquered  him  and  taken  him  prisoner,  he 
showed  himself  as  noble  and  brave  in  misfortune  as  in  pros* 
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peritj.  ''How  d9  jaa  wish  to  be  treated  ?"  said  Alexander  to 
his  captiYe.  *'As  a  king,"  replied  Porus;  and  Alexander, 
struck  by  his  reply,  gave  him  large  dominions  in  India  to 
gOTem  as  his  deputy  or  viceroy,  which  he  did  faithfully  till 
death.  Alexander  would  gladly  have  continued  his  conquests 
in  India,  but  after  a  few  months  passed  in  this  country,  his 
whole  army  besought  him  to  return,  and  he  most  unwiUingly 
yielded  to  their  wishes. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  there  were  many  sad  proofs  that 
Alexander  was  become  thoroughly  selfish,  and  that  no  one  was 
safe  who  did  not  yield  to  his  most  foolish  whims.  His  faithful 
servant,  Parmenio,  was  put  to  death  most  unjustly ;  and  when 
Clitus,  a  man  who  had  once  saved  Alexander's  life  in  battle, 
^poke  to  him  in  an  insulting  manner,  Alexander  stabbed  him 
with  his  own  hand.  He  was  deeply  grieved  for  the  murder  he 
had  committed  in  his  passion,  but  it  did  not  humble  him,  or 
make  him  leave  off  immoderate  drinking,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  Clitus'  fault,  and  of  his  own  crime. 

Before  the  death  of  Darius,  Alexander  had  begun  to  desire 
to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  as  the  Persian  kings  had  been,  but 
the  Macedonians  would  never  consent  to  this.  Before  he  set 
out  for  India,  he  made  a  feast,  arranging  that  one  of  his 
flatterers  should  propose  that  they  should  all  worship  him. 
The  Persians  were  quite  ready,  but  Calisthcnes,  a  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, spoke  against  the  proposal,  and,  though  he  was  one  of 
Alexander's  wisest  counsellors,  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death, 
under  pretence  that  he  had  conspired  against  the  King.  You 
will  inquire  if  Greece  would  submit  to  Alexander  in  any 
of  these  foolish  fancies.  Indeed  the  Grecian  cities  often  trou- 
bled him  by  their  restless  desire  for  freedom,  though  many 
Greeks  had  become  base  enough  to  be  his  flatterers. 

SECTioy  2. 

We  have  not  room  to  speak  much  more  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  or  of  the  places  he  visited,  as  their  master  and 
sovereign.  He  added  Statira,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  to  his 
wives,  and  his  nobles  married  several  other  of  the  Persian 
ladies.  Alexander  continued  to  feast  and  drink  wine  with  his 
nobles,  and  at  last  his  dear  friend  Hepha^stion  died  from 
drinking  too  much.  Alexander  mourned  for  him  sincerely,  but 
he  did  not  profit  by  the  warning.  He  had  gone  to  Babylon, 
and  wished  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and  make  it  his  capital,  as  you 
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heard  before.  This  was  impossible,  for  Grod  had  declared 
it  should  never  be  rebuilt  (Jer.  L  89.)  But  there  he  stayed 
and  feasted,  till  at  length  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  drinking. 
The  fever  which  ho  thus  brought  on  destroyed  him  before  hd 
was  thirty-three  years  old^  b.c.  323.  His  soldiers  were  struck 
with  dbmay  and  grief,  especially  as  he  had  no  son  old  enoogh 
to  govern  his  empire,  and  every  one  foresaw  how  much  oonfii- 
sion  and  bloodshed  was  likely  to  follow  his  death. 

I  have  told  you  so  much  about  Alexander,  because  it  was 
very  wonderful,  that  a  young  man  of  twenty  should  in  twdte 
years,  become  king  over  more  countries  than  any  man  had  ever 
governed  before ;  and  yet  that  this  great  empire  should  last  im- 
divided  only  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  all  this  had  been 
according  to  God's  will,  and  even  a  child  can  see  how  exactly 
it  was  all  prophesied  of.  In  the  second  of  Daniel  you  know 
we  found  the  four  great  empires  spoken  of  as  the '  head 
and  body,  and  legs  and  feet  of  an  image ;  while  Christ^s 
kingdom,  wliich  was  to  come  after,  was  called  a  great  stone, 
which  was  to  dash  in  pieces  all  kingdoms.  Then,  in  Dan.  Tii., 
we  have  the  same  things  explained  by  four  beasts — the  lion,  or 
Assyria ;  the  bear,  or  Persia  ;  the  leopard  with  four  heads  and 
four  wings,  of  Greece ;  and  the  dreadful  and  terrible  beast  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  about  which  we  shall  learn  more  bj  and 
bye.  In  the  first  eight  verses  of  Daniel  viii.  we  have 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  Empire.  The  ram  is  Darius, 
and  the  he-goat  with  the  strong  horn  means  Alexander.  All 
this  is  explained  for  us  in  the  20th  and  21st  verses  of  the  same 
chapter.  The  same  things  are  again  spoken  of  in  Daniel  zi« 
2,  3,  4 ;  and  tliis  is  not  hard  to  understand.  In  Dan.  viii.  8, 
22,  we  are  told  about  four  kings  reigning  after  Alexander ;  and 
OS  we  go  on  we  shall  hear  how  his  empire  was  divided  into  foor 
kingdoms,  "  unto  the  four  winds  of  heaven."  (Dan.  xi.  4.)  I 
must  tell  about  this  in  another  chapter,  but,  as  you  will  meet 
with  Rome  continually  in  the  story  of  these  kingdoms,  it  will 
be  well  for  us  first  to  learn  something  of  Rome's  history  to  this 
time.  We  had  better  also  inquire  if  any  other  country  had  in- 
creased in  power  up  to  this  period. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  RISE  OF   THE   ROMAN  POWER. 
BSOnOK  1. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  was  dead  his  captains  began  to  dispute, 
and  although  his  infant  son  Alexander  was,  after  awhile,  declared 
king,  jet  all  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  these  captains,  and 
not  in  the  joung  king's  governors.  It  seemed  as  if  the  new 
empire  would  be  split  into  many  kingdoms,  but  the  prophecy  of 
God  must  be  true,  and  soon  showed  its  truth  against  all  seeming. 
.  But  we  will  leave  the  captains  of  Alexander  to  quarrel  with 
each  other,  and  to  subdue  the  efforts  which  Greece  and  other 
countries  made  to  shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  while  we  enquire  about  other  nations  then  rising 
into  power.  Carthage  and  Rome  were  soon  to  dispute  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Carthage  was  built  about  100  years  earlier 
than  Borne.  The  Carthaginian  fleets  assisted  Xerxes  against  the 
Grreeks,  and  indeed  were  always  ready  to  do  Greece  an  un- 
kindness.  The  reason  of  this  dislike  was,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  a  warlike  and  ambitious  people,  and  when  they 
had  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  had 
subdued  some  of  the  nations  in  Spain,  and  conquered  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  found  the  power  of 
Greece  a  check  on  their  designs.  They  seem  to  have  indulged 
the  same  jealous  feeling  afterwards  towards  the  Romans. 

Rome  was  built  400  years  before  the  birth  of  Alexander, 
and  about  thirty  years  before  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were 
carried  captive.  But  even  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  Rome  was 
thought  a  little  insignificant  city.  For  the  first  250  years  it 
was  governed  by  kings,  as  most  cities  were  in  their  earliest 
history.  It  was  509  years  before  Christ,  and  just  about  the 
time  the  Jews  had  finished  building  their  second  temple,  that 
the  Romans'  determined  to  have  no  more  kings,  but  to  choose 
governors  from  among  themselves.  Most  of  their  kings  had 
been  tyrants,  yet  the  new  mode  of  government  produced  dis- 
putes and  even  civil  wars.  How  happy  we  are  in  England  to 
live  free  from  all  these  troubles.  We  have  no  need  to  quarrel 
about  who  shall  rule  over  us,  for  our  Kings  and  Queens  are 
always  succeeded  by  their  eldest  son,  or  nearest  heir.     Nor 
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need  we  fear  oppression  from  our  goTemors,  1>ecaa8e  we  lia?e 
the  great  blessing  of  good  laws,  which  never  hinder  our  Eangs 
and  Queens  when  they  wish  to  do  good,  but  which  would  stop 
them  directlj,  should  they  ever  desire  to  do  eviL 

The  Romans  were  not  learned  like  the  Grecians^  but  th^ 
were  brave,  and  determined,  and  persevering.  When  anj 
great  trouble  happened  to  them,  they  did  not  sit  down  in 
despair,  but  tried  again,  till  thej  succeeded.  This  perseTenmoe 
made  them  get  on  better  than  many  people  who  were  mora 
clever.  I  must  tell  you  an  instance  of  this.  The  sons  of 
Gomer  had  begun  to  spread  themselves  in  the  middle  and 
north  of  Europe,  and,  above  all,  one  family  had  settled  in 
France,  then  called  Gaul.  These  Gauls  were  very  warlike,  and 
about  sixty  years  before  Alexander's  time,  they  marched  to 
Rome,  and  took  it,  and  plundered  and  burned  the  city.  There 
was  a  strong  citadel  in  Rome  called  the  Capitol,  and  the  best 
of  the  Roman  warriors  shut  themselves  up  in  it.  The  Gaols 
besieged  it  long  in  vain.  Once  they  climbed  up  the  wall  on 
which  it  stood,  and  as  those  placed  to  watch  had  fallen  asleep, 
it  was  very  near  being  taken.  But  we  are  told  that  some  geese 
that  were  there,  made  such  a  cackling,  that  they  awoke  the 
Roman  soldiers  just  in  time,  and  the  Gauls  were  repulsed.  At 
last,  despairing  of  success,  they  agreed  to  leave  Rome  on  rec^v« 
ing  a  sum  of  money.  The  Romans  came  out  of  their  strong 
Capitol,  but  their  city  was  in  ashes.  However,  it  was  not  the 
Roman  way  to  despair,  and  when  the  Gauls  were  gone  they 
began  at  once  to  repair  the  mischief. 

Italy  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  many  petty  nations ; 
but,  by  degrees,  the  Romans  subdued  them  all,  and  became 
masters  of  the  country.  They  had  not  gained  this  without 
conquering  one  of  the  greatest  generals  then  living,  although . 
it  was  the  time  when  Alexander  had  raised  up  so  many  famous 
Captains  by  his  wars  in  Asia.  This  was  a  Grecian,  named 
Pyrrhus;  he  was  King  of  Epirus.  He  landed  in  Italy  279  years 
B.C.,  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the  Romans.  But  Pyrrhas 
was  not  able  to  overcome  the  determination  of  the  Romans, 
who  seemed  to  gather  courage  even  from  defeats. 

Pyrrhus  was  more  successful  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily.  They  had  made  themselves  masters  of  that  island,  and 
the  Sicilians  hated  their  tyranny.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  freed  from  Carthage  and  subjected  to  Rome.     The  Car- 
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tluigiiiianfl  were  a  cmel  and  deceitful  people,  and  being,  like 
their  ancestors  the  Tyrians,  very  expert  in  the  management  of 
ships,  they  despised  the  Romans,  who  were  ignorant  of  sea 
affiurs.  Pyrrhas  returned  to  Greece,  b.c.  274,  and  obtained  a 
great  name  there  as  a  conqueror,  leaving  Rome  and  Carthage 
to  settle^  by  arms,  which  was  the  strongest  power. 

BEcnov  2. 

The  first  war  was  to  decide  which  city  should  be  master  in 
Sicily.  The  war  began  b.c.  264.  Sicily,  you  know,  is  an 
island  south  of  Italy,  and  the  battles  fought  about  it  must  be 
sea-fights.  Any  people  but  the  Romans  would  have  said, 
"  How  can  we  fight  those  skilful  sailors  the  Carthaginians  ?  we 
have  not  any  ships,  nor  do  we  know  how  to  manage  them  if  we 
had  them."  Instead  of  this  the  Romans  said,  **  Why  cannot 
we  do  what  other  nations  are  able  to  do  ? "  So  they  noticed 
the  Carthaginian  ways,  and  they  built  some  ships,  like  one 
which  had  been  wrecked  on  their  shores,  and  soon  beat  the 
Carthaginians  even  at  sea,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  Sicily. 

The  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage  were  called  Punic 
wars.  The  language  of  Carthage  was  Punic,  or  Phcenician. 
You  know  Tyre  was  situated  in  Phoenicia,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  a  colony  of  Tyrians,  and,  therefore,  spoke  the 
Punic  tongue. 

The  first  Punic  war  began  about  sixty  years  after  Alexander's 
death,  and  before  that  time  his  great  Empire  had  been  divided 
as  foretold  in  Daniel  viii.  So  we  find  in  100  years  the  Romans 
had  not  only  made  themselves  masters  of  Italy,  but  bad  begun 
those  foreign  wars  which  were  soon  to  make  Rome  mistress  of 
the  world.  But  Rome  was  not  happy  within  itself.  The 
nobles,  who  were  called  Patricians,  and  the  other  citizens 
called  Plebeians,  were  always  disputing.  After  the  kings 
ceased  in  Rome,  the  people  were  governed  by  magistrates, 
called  consuls.  There  had  always  been  a  senate,  something 
like  our  House  of  Lords,  and  this  was  continued  after  the  time 
of  the  kings.  But  the  Plebeians  declared  their  rights  were  not 
attended  to  by  these  rulers,  and,  at  last,  left  the  city,  saying 
they  would  find  another  home,  where  they  should  be  treated 
more  kindly.  The  senators  and  consuls  were  sorry  to  lose  so 
many  of  their  citizens,  and  promised  if  they  would  return  they 
should  choose  governors  from  among  themselves,  to  help  the 
consuls  to  rule.     They  returned  upon  this  promise,  and  chose 
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governors,  who  were  called  Tribunes.  Whenever  a  new  law  wis 
proposed,  the  Tribunes  had  the  right  of  deciding  whether  it 
should  be  agreed  to  or  not.  The  first  Tribunes  were  chosen 
B.C.  493.  Bj  degrees  they  got  so  much  power  that  tfasj 
banished  those  nobles  who  displeased  them,  and  often  oocasioiied 
great  disturbances  in  Rome.  Many  ways  were  tried  to  keep 
the  city  in  peace.  Sometimes  they  chose  a  roagiatratey  whom 
they  called  a  Dictator,  and  gave  him  absolute  power  for  six 
months  (if  necessary),  that  he  might  put  down  the  tumults  in 
the  city,  or  conquer  their  foes. 

One  great  subject  of  dispute  was,  whether  they  ought  not 
to  divide  the  conquered  lands  among  all  the  people.  It  is  diffi- 
cult often  to  understand  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong 
in  these  continual  disputes.  But  we  are  quite  sure  of  thisi 
that  such  quarrels  occasioned  more  misery,  than  the  want  of  the 
land  could  do.  It  must  always  be  useless  to  try  to  make  all 
equal,  for  God  himself  has  made  some  wiser  and  stronger  than 
others.  Our  best  happiness  is  to  find  out  our  awn  plaoe  in 
the  world,  and  contentedly  to  fulfil  its  duties,  as  those  which 
the  love  and  wisdom  of  our  Heavenly  Father  have  chosen  for 
us.  But  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of  this  way  of  being  happy. 
If  the  Plebeians  were  rebellious,  the  Patricians  were  oft^ 
tyrannical.  At  last,  all  parties  agreed,  that  they  would  hare 
written  laws  to  govern  them,  and  B.C.  4o4  they  sent  ten  men 
to  Greece  and  other  countries,  to  choose  those  laws  which 
seemed  most  excellent  and  suitable.  The  laws  were  in  general 
good,  and  these  ten  men  (called  Decemviri)  had  authority  given 
them,  to  teach  the  Romans  to  understand  and  obey  these  new 
rules.  But  the  Decemviri  soon  made  themselves  tyrants  in 
Rome  ;  so  that,  while  the  Romans  kept  their  new  laws,  they 
were  glad  to  drive  away  the  men  who  had  collected  them. 

SECTION  8. 

But  with  all  this  there  was  a  stern  love  of  justice  among  the 
Romans,  which  made  them  govern  the  nations  they  conquered 
more  kindly  than  most  other  powerful  states  had  done;  and 
as  long  as  this  spirit  of  justice  was  kept  up,  the  citizens  of  Rome 
enjoyed  much  freedom,  though  their  disputes  among  themselves 
still  continued,  and  would  probably  have  risen  to  a  still  greater 
height,  had.  not  their  attention  been  so  frequently  drawn  to 
foreign  wars,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  after  they  began 
to  fight  with  Carthage. 
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Both  Carthage  and  Rome  were  too  powerful  to  bear  a  rival, 
and  after  a  few  years,  a  second  war  commenced  between  them, 
B.C  218,  and  we  see  once  more  the  old  Roman  determination. 
The  Carthaginians  were  led  bj  a  famous  general  named  Hanni- 
baL  He  gained  seyeral  victories  over  the  Romans,  and  the 
greatest  was  the  battle  of  Cannes,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was 
not  onlj  defeated,  but  entirely  destroyed.  Had  Hannibal  after 
this  victory  marched  straight  to  Rome,  he  would  very  possibly 
have  been  able  to  take  it,  and  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
war,  and  to  the  Roman  power.  It  would  have  been  bad  for 
the  world  at  large,  had  the  deceitful  and  cruel  Carthaginians 
become  the  first  of  the  nations.  But  God  decreed  otherwise — 
Hannibal  led  his  troops  to  another  city  of  Italy,  called  Capua, 
where  they  indulged  in  feasting  and  idleness,  which  lessened 
their  strength  and  their  courage.  The  Romans  had  time  to 
recover  themselves,  and  to  raise  fresh  armies,  and  when  at  last 
Hannibal  besi^ed  Rome  he  was  unable  to  take  it.  Yet  for  a 
long  time  the  Romans  were  afraid  to  encounter  this  great 
generah  At  last  they  triumphed  even  over  him.  The  second 
Funic  war  established  the  Roman  power  so  firmly  that  it  could 
not  be  shaken  again,  and  decided  the  fate  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world  for  six  hundred  years.  Carthage  could  no  longer 
pretend  to  be  the  rival  of  Rome.  The  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  to  leave  Spain  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  from  that  time  were  counted  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  though  Spain  was  not  really  brought  into  subjection 
till  long  after. 

Now  we  are  speaking  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  I  will  tell  you 
the  end  of  its  history.  But  you  must  not  forget,  that  when, 
twenty  years  after  Alexander's  death,  his  empire  was  divided 
into  four  kingdoms,  the  first  Punic  war  had  not  begun.  Be- 
tween the  second  and  third  Punic  wars,  Rome  conquered 
Macedon,  and  became  the  fourth  great  empire. 

The  third  Punic  war  was  most  unjust ;  and  though  the 
Carthaginians  were  a  wicked  and  deceitful  people,  we  cannot 
help  pitying  them,  as  we  read  how  earnestly  they  begged  the 
Romans  to  spare  their  city.  When  they  found  all  was  vain, 
they  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  The  women  cut  off 
their  long  hair  to  make  bow-strings,  and  the  men  showed  the 
most  determined  courage.  But  Rome  prevailed,  and  Carthage 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  pitiless  Romans,  amidst  the 
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tears  of  its  citizens,  147  years  before  Christ.     Carthage  stood 
near  the  spot  where  Tunis  now  stands. 

From  this  time  the  Roman  charcuiter  declined,  althougb  the 
Roman  power  continued  to  increase.  Civil  wars  filled  the  city 
with  bloodshed,  till  a  tyrant,  named  Sylla,  b.c.  80,  made  himself 
perpetual  dictator,  and  goYemed  with  great  seyeritj.  After 
this  we  hear  little  of  the  Tribunes,  and  when  the  EmperacB 
began  to  reign  (as  you  will  hear  they  did  soon  after),  they  made 
the  office  of  Tribune  nothing  but  a  name.  Indeed,  we  may  sij 
almost  the  same  thing  of  the  Consuls,  and,  in  some  degree,  even 
of  the  Senate.  After  the  time  of  Sylla  the  disputes  were  not 
between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  but  among  ambitious 
men,  who  were  quarrelling  who  should  be  chief  in  the  empire. 
We  shall  now  understand  better  the  character  of  the  Romans  as 
we  read  of  their  foreign  wars,  and  of  their  conquests  over  the 
four  kingdoms  into  which  Alexander's  empire  was  divided. 

You  sec  we  are  beginning  to  hear  something  about  Europe. 
We  have  got  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  have  heard  a  little  of 
Spain  and  France,  or  Gaul,  as  they  called  France  in  those  oU 
times.  But  we  must  not  be  expecting  to  hear  much  of  our  own 
country  yet.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  some  learned  men  suppose 
the  tin  which  the  ships  of  Tarshish  brought  to  Tyre  (Esek. 
xxvii.  12),  was  obtained  from  the  mines  of  CornwalL  It  is 
said,  too,  that  the  ships  of  Tyre  and  Tarshish  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  Ireland  still  earlier,  and,  if  so,  no  doubt  for  trade. 
However  this  may  be,  we  are  sure  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  were  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  very  barbarous  and 
uncivilized,  but  so  were  also  the  nations  in  the  middle  of 
Europe,  and  the  northern  countries  were  absolutely  unknown. 

Russia  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Tartars  in  the  time 
of  Alexander.  But  Tartary  and  Scythia  are  names  which  in 
Alexander's  time  seem  to  have  included  the  wandering  barbarian 
tribes  which  peopled  the  north  of  Asia.  Their  dominions  and  con- 
quests are  not  very  easily  distinguished. 

The  Tartars  repeatedly  attacked  the  Chinese,  who  built  a 
strong  wall  to  keep  them  out.  It  is  said  to  have  been  forty-five 
feet  high  and  eighteen  thick,  and  to  have  gone  over  mountains 
and  valleys  for  1,600  miles,  and  parts  of  it  still  remain.  Some 
writers  tell  us  this  wall  was  built  b.c.  215.  Others  doubt 
whether  the  Chinese  are  such  an  ancient  nation,  and  tell  us  the 
history  of    China   begins   about   that  time,  and  that  we  are 
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mistaken  in  reckoning  it  from  the  dispersion.  Little  is  known 
about  them,  for  thej  never  willingly  permitted  any  one  to  enter 
their  empire,  nor  did  they  ever  travel. 

We  have  not  heard  much  of  Africa  ;  but  Africa,  you  know,  was 
peopled  by  Ham,  whose  children  were  to  be  servants  of  servants  ; 
so  we  shflJl  find  very  slight  accounts  of  any  nation  there,  except 
the  Egyptians  and  Carthaginians.  I  remember  one  thing  about 
Egypt  and  Africa  which  perhaps  you  will  like  to  hear. 
Pharaoh  Necho,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  20,  &c,  employed  some  Phccnicians  to  sail  round  Africa, 
to  discover  of  what  form  it  was.  They  were  nearly  three 
years  before  they  came  back  to  describe  it  to  him.  This  was 
600  years  before  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  King  of 
Judea.  You  see  how  little  was  yet  known  of  different  countries, 
which  have  now  a  great  deal  of  history  belonging  to  them. 

As  for  that  large  continent  of  America,  you  must  not 
expect  to  hear  a  word  about  it  for  a  long  time.  Whoever 
peopled  it,  and  what  happened  to  them,  remains  a  secret,  and 
yoo  must  wait  till  we  get  to  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century 
after  Christ,  before  you  will  begin  to  learn  anything  of  it.  I  think 
we  have  nothing  else  to  keep  us  from  going  on  with  Alexander's 
successors. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  END   OP   THE   GRECIAN   EMPIRE. 
BECTION  1. 

When  Alexander  was  dying,  his  friends  asked  him  who  should 
be  king  after  him  ?  "  The  most  worthy,"  was  his  answer. 
Every  brave  man  among  Alexander's  captains  seemed  to  think 
himself  the  most  worthy.  Alexander  had  appointed  many  of 
his  oflficers,  to  be  governors  under  him,  over  different  countries 
in  his  large  empire.  At  Alexander's  death,  most  of  these  rulers 
endeavoured  to  make  themselves  kings,  over  the  countries  they 
were  appointed  to  govern,  till  there  were  thirty-three  captains 
in  arms.  This  sad  state  of  things  went  on  for  several  years, 
till  at  last  only  five  of  these  generals  were  left,  all  the  others  being 
conquered  or  killed. 
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One  of  these,  named  Antigonus,  was  much  the  most 
successful,  and  made  himself  king,  of  nearly  all  those  countries 
in  Asia  which  had  belonged  to  Alexander.  Then  the  others 
agreed  to  unite  their  armies,  that  they  might  be  powerful  enough 
to  oppose  Antigonus.  By  this  means  he  was  conquered^  and  died 
in  the  battle  at  Ipsus,  B.C.  301.  These  four  captains  then 
divided  the  empire  between  them,  as  God  had  foretold.  (Dan. 
viii.  22.)  Their  names  were  Cassander,  Ljsimachus,  Seleucus, 
and  Ptolemy.  Cassander  was  made  King  of  Macedon  and 
Greece.  The  Greeks  did  not  like  this  at  alL  They  had  tried 
many  times,  in  vain,  to  get  back  into  their  old  way  of  ruling 
themselves  ;  though  as  they  were  still  strong  and  brave>  they 
were  treated  with  respect  and  flattered. 

To  Lysimachus  was  given  the  country  called  Thrace,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  Macedon.  He  had  also  Bithyjiia,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  in  Asia  Minor.     He  ruled  very  badly. 

Seleucus,  surnamed  Nicator,  was  made  King  of  Syria,  and  of 
all  the  north  of  Asia.  He  built  Antioch,  and  made  that  city 
his  capital.  He  lived  longer  than  any  of  the  four  captains,  and 
was  continually  at  war  with  one  or  other  of  them.  He  and 
some  of  his  descendants  were  very  powerful. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  Soter,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  was  made 
King  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  other  countries  near  them.  He 
lived  at  Alexandria,  the  new  capital  of  Egypt,  which  Alexander 
had  built.  From  this  time  all  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  called 
Ptolemy,  as  they  had  before  been  called  Pharaoh,  and  these 
Ptolemies  continued  till  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

You  remember  that  Alexander's  son  was  made  king,  though 
so  young.  Among  all  Alexander's  captains,  there  seems  to  have 
been  but  one  who  was  faithful  to  the  young  King.  The  name 
of  this  excellent  man  was  Eumenes,  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  the 
prince  had  one  brave  friend.  After  the  death  of  Eumenes,  the 
young  Alexander  and  his  mother,  Roxana,  were  put  to  death  by 
Cassander,  b.c.  311.  This  unfortunate  young  prince  was  only 
fourteen  when  he  died,  and  seems  likely  to  have  made  a  wise  and 
good  king.  But  Roxana  deserved  her  fate,  for  she  had  caosed 
Statira  to  be  murdered  some  time  before.  Alexander  the  Great 
had  another  son,  named  Hercules,  but  he  and  his  mother  were 
put  to  death  the  next  year.  Indeed,  all  Alexander's  near  rela- 
tions were  killed  during  these  wars,  which  lasted  above  twen^ 
years,  before  his  empire  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms. 
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The  Jews  had  not  been  living  in  peace  all  this  time.  Tbej 
had  suffered  very  much.  They  had  promised  to  obey 
Laomedon,  whom  Alexander  had  made  the  governor ;  but 
immediately  afler  Alexander's  death  Ptolemy  fouglit  with 
Laomedon,  and  conquered  him.  The  Jews  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  help  Laomedon,  and  Ptolemy,  enraged  at  this, 
attacked  them  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  Jews  would  not  fight 
on  that  day,  therefore  Ptolemy  easily  took  Jerusalem,  killed 
many  Jews,  and  carried  others  captive  into  Egypt.  But  aflter 
this  he  began  to  think  about  their  faithfulness  to  Laomedon,  and 
to  wish  to  have  them  for  his  friends.  Then  he  gave  those  Jews 
who  were  in  Egypt  many  privileges,  and  behaved  very  kindly  to 
them.  I  think  they  were  better  off  than  their  brethren  who  re- 
mained in  their  own  land,  for  they  could  scarcely  tell  who  was  their 
master,  and  their  land  was  made  desolate  by  wars  in  which 
they  had  really  little  interest.  Antigonus  took  Judea  from 
Ptolemy,  then  Ptolemy  was  again  its  ruler.  When  the  four 
captains  divided  the  empire,  the  Jews  were  declared  subject  to 
Ptolemy.  At  that  time  a  good  old  man,  called  Simon  the  Just, 
was  High  Priest.  He  is  believed  to  have  completed  Ezra's 
collection  of  sacred  books,  by  adding  to  it  the  books  written  by 
Ezra,  Ndiemiah,  Esther,  and  Malachi,  after  which  nothing  was 
added  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

SECTION   2. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  something  about  the  Jewish 
traditions,  which  are  so  often  spoken  against  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  were  introduced  at  this  time.  You 
remember  how  difficult  we  found  it  in  the  early  history  of 
nations  to  know  what  to  believe,  as  their  history  was  all 
tradition.  But  that  was  of  little  consequence,  because  these 
traditions  were  about  the  things  of  earth.  But  when  traditions 
are  about  tlie  things  which  concern  our  souls,  and  people  are 
taught  to  believe  foolish  stories  invented  by  man,  instead  of 
learning  truth  from  the  Bible  itself,  it  is  very  important  ;  for 
such  traditions  stand  in  the  way  of  our  entrance  into  heaven. 
The  Jews  began,  about  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  to  believe 
traditions  of  this  kind.  This  seems  very  strange  and  very  sad, 
especially  as  more  pains  were  taken  than  formerly,  to  make  the 
Jews  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures. 

The  pious  Nehemiah  had  appointed  synagogues  in  most  of 
the  towns,  and  the  Jews  used  to  meet  together  in  them,  to  hear 
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the  Word  of  God  read  and  explained.  This  good  custom 
became  so  general,  that  the  Jews  who  were  in  foreign  countries 
had  their  synagogue?,  or  places  of  worship,  and  no  doubt  the 
Gentiles  thus  heard  something  of  the  true  God.  Perhaps 
Satan,  who  hates  that  the  Bible  should  be  made  known  to  all 
the  world,  hoped,  by  the  inrention  of  tradition,  to  entangle 
precious  souls,  and  lead  them  away  from  the  Scriptures. 

But  God  graciously  provided,  that  His  Word  should  be  more 
generally  known  among  the  Gentiles.  Upon  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  B.C.  284,  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  became 
King  of  Egypt.  He  also  was  a  wise  and  good  king.  He  was  de- 
sirous of  having  every  valuable  book  in  the  world,  and  he  collected 
all  he  could  hear  of,  and  got  a  very  large  library.  You  must  not 
fancy  his  books  were  printed,  and  gaily  bound,  with  gilt  edges. 
Books  in  those  days  were  generally  written  on  parchment  or  vellum, 
and  rolled  round  a  kind  of  stick — thence  called  '*  a  roll  of  a  book." 
(Ezek.  ii.  9.)  But  the  Egyptians  had  invented  a  sort  of  paper, 
made  from  a  reed  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
called  papyrus,  and  the  books  of  Ptolemy's  famous  library  were 
written  on  this  paper — paper  being  a  word  derived  from 
papyrus.  The  Jews  had  a  synagogue  in  Alexandria,  and 
Ptolemy  understood  that  they  had  some  very  old  and  valuable 
writings  in  Hebrew.  Few  people  beside  the  Jews  could  read 
Hebrew,  but  almost  all  the  learned  men  could  read  Greek.  So 
he  proposed  to  some  of  the  most  learned  Jews,  to  translate  their 
Scriptures  for  him  into  Greek.  He  did  not  do  this  from  love  to 
the  Word  of  God,  but  because  he  wished  to  have  every 
valuable  book  in  his  library.  In  order  to  please  the  Jews,  and 
make  them  willing  to  prepare  this  book,  he  showed  them 
great  kindness,  and  freed  many  from  slavery.  Six  Jews 
out  of  every  tribe  were  chosen  for  the  work,  and  the  King 
appointed  them  a  house,  and  gave  them  all  they  needed.  When 
their  great  undertaking  was  completed,  he  made  them  rich 
presents.  This  translation  is  called  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagint,  or  of  the  seventy,  though  there  were  reallj 
seventy-two  persons  employed  in  it.  It  was  very  useful 
in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  Jews 
were  honoured.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  a  long  reign,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  in  B.C.  246. 

But  when  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  the  kings  of  Syria  were  at 
war,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  Jews  in  Judea  found,  whoerer 
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oonquered,  thej  were  sufiercrs.  Among  the  remarkable  events 
in  the^  wars,  which  we  have  no  room  to  mention,  I  must 
choose  one  to  tell  you  which  I  think  70U  will  like  to  hear.  One 
of  the  Ptolemies,  called  Philopator,  began  to  reign,  b.c.  221^ 
and  he,  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  then  King  of  Syria,  made  the 
possession  of  Judea,  an  occasion  of  some  of  their  disputes. 

Once,  when  the  King  of  Egypt  was  conqueror,  he  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem,  and,  going  to  the  Temple,  wished  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies  :  when  the  Jews  refused  to  allow  him,  he 
was  very  angry,  and  on  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  commenced 
a  terrible  persecution  against  the  Jews.  He  tried  to  oblige 
them  to  worship  his  idols,  and  when  they  refused,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  thrown  to  elephants,  that  they  might  be  trampled  to 
death.  But  the  elephants,  we  are  told,  turned  round  among 
the  spectators,  and  killed  many  of  them.  You  will  wonder  the 
King  of  Egypt  did  not  force  his  way  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
But  some  dread  seemed  upon  him,  no  doubt  sent  by  God, 
which  made  him  fear  to  do  so. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  Jews  ceased  to  be  subject 
to  Egypt,  and  willingly  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  King  of  Syrin,  Antiochus  the  Great.  They  were  not 
deceived  in  expecting  more  kindness  from  him ;  but  soon  after 
it  was  agreed  that  Ptolemy  should  marry  the  daughter  of 
Antiochus,  and  that  all  the  money  obtained  from  Judea,  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  two  kings.  This  was  about 
100  years  after  Alexander's  death,  and  about  200  years  before 
Christ;  after  this  Judea  generally  belonged  to  the  kings 
of  Syria,  but  they  did  not  govern  it  kindly. 

Rome  had  no  longer  a  rival  in  Carthage,  though  Carthage 
still  stood,  for  the  third  Punic  war  had  not  then  taken  place. 
So  the  Romans  began  to  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  to  expect  obedience  to  their  will.  Antiochus  the  Great 
found,  tliat  even  he  must  bend  before  the  Roman  power.  He 
had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  but  when  they  had 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  help,  Antiochus  was  conquered  in 
his  turn,  and  obliged  to  promise  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Romans. 
He  was  killed,  B.C.  187,  when  trying  to  rob  a  heathen  temple, 
to  get  money  to  pay  tliis  tribute.  His  eldest  son  succeeded 
him,  whose  reign  was  a  long  effort  to  pay  the  tribute.  Then 
the  second  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great  became  King  of  Syria, 
B.C.  17o.     He  was  the  most  cruel  tyrant  the  Jews  had  ever 
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known.  He  was  called  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  obtain 
the  Roman  tribute,  lie  sold  the  office  of  High  Priest  to  those 
who  wouhl  give  him  mofit  monej.  Soon  after,  a  false  report  of 
the  death  of  Antiochus,  encouraged  the  Jews  to  drive  away  the 
wicked  man  that  had  been  made  High  Priest,  upon  which  the 
King  marched  to  Jet'usalem,  took  the  city,  and  for  three  days 
it  was  given  up  to  the  pillage  of  his  soldiers.  Antiochus  also 
plundered  and  profaned  the  Temple,  and  having  placed  over 
the  Jews  a  cruel  governor  named  Philip,  he  left  Judea  to  go 
against  Egypt 

6ECTT0X  3. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  while  the  Jews  were  in  such  trouble, 
that  the  Romans  put  an  end  to  the  third,  or  Grecian  Empire, 
I  will  tell  you  about  this,  and  you  will  see  it  was  partly  the 
fault  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  There  had  been  so  much 
fitrhting  between  the  different  captains,  that  if  all  the  Grecians 
had  united  together,  there  is  no  doubt  they  might  have  been 
able  to  recover  their  ancient  power.  Some  of  the  cities  formed 
a  league  together,  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  Greece,  but  all  the 
cities  did  not  join  this  league,  and  they  asked  foreign  countries 
to  help  them,  instead  of  fighting  for  themselves,  determined  to 
die  or  conquer,  as  they  had  done  at  Murathon. 

However,  tliis  league,  which  was  called  the  Achaean  league, 
was  useful  to  Greece,  and  lasted  a  great  many  years.  It  was 
strongest  about  251  years  B.C.  when  Aratus  was  at  its 
bead,  and  Greece  may  be  said  to  have  become  free  again  during 
his  time.  But  before  he  died,  Sparta  began  to  fight  against 
this  leafj^ue.  The  Spartans  had  left  off  their  hardy  way  of 
living,  which  Lycurgns  had  taught  them,  and  they  put  Agis, 
one  of  their  best  kings,  to  death  for  trying  to  restore  these 
laws.  The  new  King  of  Sparta,  however,  succeeded,  in  some 
measure,  in  restoring  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  he  conquered 
the  Achsean  League  in  two  or  three  battles.  So  Aratus  was 
obliged  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Macedon.  Aratus  died, 
B.C.  213.  This  King  of  Macedon,  whose  name  was  Philip, 
had  displeased  the  Romans  by  assisting  the  Carthaginians 
against  them.  They,  therefore,  helped  those  Greeks  who  were 
fighting  dgainst  Philip,  and  thus  the  Greeks  of  the  Achaean 
League  were  the  means  of  bringing  the  Romans  into  Greece. 
There  was  no  more  hope  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  when  the 
Romans  had  begun  to  interfere  in  their  quarrels,  though  at 
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first  all  seemed  promising.  For  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon, 
which  made  all  the  Greek  cities  free,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  permitted  them  'to  enjoy  their  own  laws,  B.C.  193,  though, 
no  doubt,  the  Romans,  even  then,  looked  forward  to  making 
Greece  a  Roman  province. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  what  had  become  of  Lysimachus 
and  Cassander.  The  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  was  soon  brought 
to  an  end.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Seleucus,.  B.C.  281, 
who  seized  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  and  thus  his  kingdom 
was  quickly  finished.  Cassander  did  not  reign  more  peaceably. 
You  know  we  read  that  Pyrrhus  had  great  wars  in  Macedon, 
both  before  and  after  he  went  into  Italy.  Twice  he  obtained  the 
throne  of  Macedon.  He  died  fighting  against  the  Greeks.  Cas- 
sander had  died  some  time  before,  and  Cassander's  sons  were  dead 
also.  So  the  son  of  that  Antigonus  who  had  been  conquered  by 
the  four  captains,  got  possession  of  the  throne  of  Macedon.  That 
powerful  nation  of  barbarians,  the  Gauls,  who  had  attacked 
Borne  100  years  before,  ravaged  Macedon  about  this  time, 
and  the  country  was  made  desolate.  However,  it  recovered 
by  degrees,  under  the  rule  of  the  descendants  of  Antigonus. 
These  kings  became  very  powerful,  and  the  Philip  we  spoke  of, 
in  telling  you  about  the  Achaean  league,  was  one  of  them. 
Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus,  who  was  a  warlike 
king,  and  was  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  Roman  pride.  But 
the  Romans  conquered  him  B.C.  168,  and  about  twenty  years 
later  Macedonia  was  made  a  Roman  province.  The  fourth 
great  empire  is  usually  reckoned  as  be«»inning  B.C.  168,  though 
Rome's  superiority  in  power  might  date  earlier. 

The  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  remained  for  a  while 
unconquered,  though  you  know  the  Syrians  had  been  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans.  Tribute  is  a  sum  of  money 
paid  every  year  to  another  nation,  for  leave  to  stay  in  peace 
in  one's  own  country,  instead  of  giving  it  quite  up  to  the 
enemy.  The  Syrians  were  more  afraid  of  the  Romans  when 
they  found  that  Perseus  had  been  conquered  ;  but  Egypt  still 
thou;^ht  itself  secure,  and  the  Greeks  believed  they  had  lost 
an  enemy  when  Macedon  was  made  a  Roman  province.  We 
must  now  learn  more  of  the  Jews. 
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PART  VIL     . 

FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

B.C.  168  TO  A-D.  1. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  JEWS  ESCAPE  FROM  THE   STRIAK  TYRANNY, 

BECnON   1. 

We  left  the  Jews  under  the  tyrant  Philip,  whom  Antiochns  had 
placed  over  them  when  he  went  into  Egypt.  Egypt  was.  stiU 
powerful,  though  its  power  was  much  lessened.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  had  taken  the  King  of  Egypt  (Ptolemy  Philometor) 
prisoner  in  b.c.  170,  and  though  he  seemed  to  set  him  at  libertj 
immediately,  he  kept  the  power  in  his  own  hands.  Things 
were  in  this  state  in  Egypt  when  Antiochus  marched  into 
Judea  to  punish  the  Jews  (as  I  told  you  hefore)  for  having 
driven  away  the  wicked  high  priest  ho  had  placed  over  them. 
But,  hearing  that  the  Egyptians  had  chosen  Ptolemy  £oer- 
getes  for  their  king,  because  Ptolemy  Philometor  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  he  left  Judea  and  marched  into 
Egypt,  determined  to  subdue  the  kingdom.  You  will  re- 
member the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great  married  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  therefore  the  Kings  of  Syria. and  Egypt  were 
relations. 

Ptolemy  Philopator  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemj 
Epiphanes,  b.c.  204. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemj  PhUo- 
metor,  b.c.  180. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  was  Ptolemy  Philometor's  brother ; 
they  had  a  sister  named  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
was  their  great  uncle.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  is  sometimes  called 
Ptolemy  Physcon.  He  began  to  reign  b.c.  169,  and  though  all 
these  later  Ptolemies  were  bad  kings,  he  surpassed  them  all  in 
wickedness. 

Antiochus  did  not  conquer  his  nephews,  for  when  the  Romans 
heard  of  his  design  against  Egypt  they  forbade  it,  and  he  dared 
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not  disobey.  But  he  was  extremely  angry,  and  resolved  to 
vent  his  rage  on  the  Jews,  though  they  had  not  offended  him. 
When  people  are  angry  they  do  not  always  stop  to  consider 
who  is  to  blame.  He  sent  an  army  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and 
the  attack  was  made  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  houses  were 
burned,  the  walls  broken  down,  the  people  murdered  ;  and 
a  strong  fort  was  built  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  of  the 
city  of  David,  in  which  soldiers  were  to  remain  and  make 
the  city  obey,  B.C.  168.  This  was  two  years  after  Antiochus 
had  placed  the  cruel  Philip  over  them. 

But  what  grieved  the  Jews  most  of  all,  was  to  receive 
an  order  from  this  wicked  King,  to  turn  their  holy  temple 
into  a  house  of  idolatry  and  to  place  an  idol  on  the  altar.  He 
declared  he  would  have  all  his  subjects  worship  his  gods.  The 
G-entiles  yielded  at  once,  but  his  intention  was  to  destroy  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  burned  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God 
wherever  he  could  find  it,  and  forbade  the  Jews  to  worship  the 
Lord  or  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  All  who  refused  to  obey  were 
cruelly  murdered.  We  are  told  that  one  good  woman  stood  by 
while  her  seven  sons  were  put  to  death,  and  then  died  herself, 
rather  than  break  the  law  of  God  and  offer  sacrifice  to  idols. 
Idols  were  placed  in  every  city,  but  we  are  rejoiced  to  know 
that  the  Jews,  once  so  prone  to  idolatry,  refused  to  yield  ; 
and,  though  some  gave  way,  under  the  fear  of  death,  many 
nobly  parted  with  their  lives  rather  than  sin. 

As  for  the  Samaritans,  they  always  wished  to  be  considered 
Jiews,  when  the  Jews  were  happy,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  in 
trouble,  the  Samaritans  declared  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
You  know  we  found  how  willing  they  were  to  receive  the  wicked 
Jews  who  fled  to  them  to  escape  punishment,  and  that,  after 
some  time,  when  they  had  built  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
they  left  off  idolatry  and  worshipped  God  as  the  Jews  did. 
But  when  Antiochus  desired  the  Jewish  religion  to  be  quite 
given  up,  the  Samaritans  made  no  objection,  but  placed  an  idol 
in  their  temple,  and  readily  obeyed  all  the  new  laws.  I  am 
afraid  the  Jews  had  been  less  careful  to  please  God,  and  there- 
fore He  sent  them  punishment.  Yet  He  pitied  them,  for  they 
were  his  own  beloved  chosen  nation,  and  at  length  he  raised 
them  up  a  deliverer. 
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Baty  before  I  tell  you  about  tbeir  deliverance,  L  must  show 
you  a  prophecy,  which  many  learned  men  think,  refers  to  that 
part  of  the  history  of  Syria  and  Egypt  of  which  we  have  just 
been  reading  ;  it  is  in  Daniel  xi.,  and  if  you  look  it  through, 
you  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  find  some  reference  to  the  facts 
you  have  heard.  For  instance,  you  saw,  as  in  the  28th  verse, 
how  the  heart  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  set  against  the 
holy  covenant,  and  how  he  profianei  the  Temple.  Then,  when 
he  returned  to  Egypt,  you  know  Rome  forbade  him  to  fight 
against  that  country.  The  Romans  are  called,  in  verse  30,  the 
ships  of  Chittim  ;  and  the  same  verse  goes  on  to  tell  us  how 
grieved  he  was,  and  how  he  immediately  became  more  cruel 
than  ever  to  the  Jews,  forbade  them  to  keep  their  holy  covenant 
with  God,  or  to  offer  daily  sacrifices  unto  him.  We  are  going 
to  learn  about  their  deliverers,  who  are  mentioned  in  verse 
32,  as  "  knowing  God,  and  doing  exploits." 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  a  type  of  another  and  greater 
enemy  to  the  people  of  God.  As  "the  great  Prince,"  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  did  not  stand  up  at  that  time  "  (Dan.  xii.  1.)  we 
know  the  prophecy  was  not  entirely  fulfilled.  Many  of  the 
prophecies  have  a  lesser  and  a  greater  fulfilment,  and  one 
reason  why  I  have  shown  you  this  prophecy,  is,  because  the 
Jews  always  say  it  speaks  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

How  were  the  Jews  delivered  ?  There  was  at  that  time  a 
holy  priest  living  in  Judea,  at  a  town  called  Modin.  His  name 
was  Mattathias  ;  and  when  the  King's  officers  commanded  him 
to  sacrifice  to  the  idol,  he  refused,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  five 
sons,  killed  the  King's  officer,  and  a  Jew  who  was  going  to 
worship  the  idol.  He  and  his  family  then  fied  to  the  mountains, 
and  all  the  Jews  who  feared  God  joined  them,  till  there  was  a 
large  army  ready  to  fight  for  their  God  and  His  laws.  The 
war  began  by  the  Syrians  attacking  them,  as  usual,  on  the 
Sabbath,  having  found  they  would  not  fight  on  that  day. 
About  a  thousand  were  killed.  After  this  battle,  they  agreed 
that  it  was  right  to  defend  their  own  lives,  though  wrong  to 
attack  their  enemies,  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  that  plan  was 
followed  for  the  future.  But  Mattathias  was  a  very  old  man, 
and  died  the  next  year.  His  son,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  was  made 
captain  in  his  place,  and  his  followers  were  called  Maccabees. 
Shall  I  tell  you  why  they  were  called  by  so  strange  a  name  ? 
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Hie  word  was  formed,  from  the  first  letters  of  some  Hebrew  words 
wbich  Msttathiss  chose  for  the  motto  on  his  standard.  These 
words  meant  in  English,  "  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  among  the 
gods^  O  Lord  ?**  Judas  went  about  the  country  as  his  father 
had  done.  He  palled  down  the  idols,  circumcised  the  children, 
killed  or  drove  awaj  the  soldiers  of  Antiochusy  and  saved  many 
eopies  of  the  law  from  being  destroyed. 

Antiochus,  hearing  that  his  decree  was  not  well  obeyed,  had 
eome  into  Jodea  some  time  before  this ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
better  than  his  generals  had  done.  Antiochus  was  enraged; 
but  as  the  Persians  had  revolted,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  go 
liimself  against  them.  He  left  Lysias,  one  of  his  nobles,  to 
oonquer  Judea.  Lysias  sent  an  army  into  Judea.  Judas 
defeated  the  Syrian  army,  and  built  strong  forts  in  the  principal 
cities.  Lysias  then  marched  into  Judea  with  another  large 
army,  much  larger  than  that  of  Judas.  But  Judas  trusted  in 
his  God,  and,  with  his  friends,  fasted  and  prayed,  and  the  Lord 
heard  him  and  helped  him.  Although  his  army  was  so  small, 
and  Lysias'  so  large,  yet  Judas  gained  the  victory,  and  drove 
Lysias  from  Jerusalem,  and  nearly  out  of  the  land  of  Judea. 
It  was  165  years  before  Christ  that  the  Jews  once  more  became 
free ;  and  three  years,  to  a  day,  since  Antiochus  first  profaned 
the  Temple.  Judas  again  dedicated  it  to  God,  and  cleansed  the 
city  from  idols.  Learned  men  tell  us  that  the  feast  of  this 
dedication  was  kept  every  year ;  and  we  read  in  the  Bible  that 
once  Jesus  honoured  it  with  His  presence.  See  John  x.  22. 
We  know  the  feast  there  spoken  of  was  not  in  memory  of  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  nor  of  the  second  Temple,  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  winter,  and  neither  of  those  dedications  was 
in  the  winter. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   TIME   OF   THE   MACCABEES. 

SEcnov  1. 
The  Jews  had  been  very  successful,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
free  from  danger.  Several  strong  places  in  Judea  were  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  nations  around  were  most 
ready  to  assist  them  against  the  Jews.  But  the  Lord  helped 
the  Jews  again  and  again ;  and  the  cruel  Antiochus  could  not 
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come  against  them  himself,  for  he  was  still  in  Persia,  subduing 
the  revolt  there,  and  thus  his  army  was  divided,  and  the  Jews 
saved  from  an  overwhelming  force.  He  thought  the  Persians 
would  be  the  most  difficult  to  conquer,  so  he  went  himself  into 
Persia,  and  sent  his  generals  into  Judea.  But  when  he  heard 
of  the  success  of  Judas,  he  was  filled  with  rage,  and  prepared 
to  go  against  him,  declaring  he  would  make  Jerusalem  the 
grave  of  the  Jews,  and  there  he  would  bury  the  whole  nation. 
The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips,  before  he  was 
seized  with  a  most  loathsome  and  painful  disease,  and  felt 
he  must  die.  His  mind  then  was  full  of  horror  and  fear. 
I  must  tell  you  what  one  of  the  heathen  wrote  after  his  death. 
He  says, — "No  doubt,  this  torment  of  body,  and  anguish 
of  mind  was  a  Divine  punishment  for  having  tried  to  rob  the 
temple  of  one  of  the  (false)  gods  in  Persia."  But  Antiochus 
knew  better,  though  he  also  believed  his  illness  to  be  a  Divine 
punishment.  He  died,  exclaiming  it  was  the  vengeance  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  for  his  cruelty  to  the  Jews.  Thus,  as  was  pro- 
phesied by  Daniel  at  the  end  of  the  11th  chapter,  though  he 
**  went  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy  and  utterly  to  make 
away  many,"  "  he  came  to  his  end,  and  none  could  help  him." 
He  died  164  years  before  Christ. 

The  very  next  year,  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by  the  Sjrian/s 
B.C.  163  ;  but  it  was  speedily  recovered,  and  the  name  of  Judas 
began  to  be  feared.  He  led  his  soldiers  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  several  times  defeated  those  nations  who  had 
aided  the  Syrians  against  him.  He  became  at  last  quite  a 
terror  to  them  ;  and  thus,  once  more,  was  the  anger  of  God 
shown  towards  those  who  wished  to  destroy  Jerusalem.  Yet 
the  Syrians  could  not  bear  to  give  up  Judea,  and  several  times 
God  tried  the  faith  of  the  Jews.  They  had  many  severe 
battles  to  fight  with  Syria,  and  sometimes  seemed  on  the  point 
of  losing  everything.  At  length  Judas  put  his  country  under 
the  protection  of  Rome;  for  Home  never  refused  such  a 
request.  Judas  hoped  to  keep  the  land  in  peace  by  such  an 
alliance,  and  that  the  neighbouring  nations  would  fear  the  anger 
of  Rome,  and  be  less  likely  to  attack  Judea. 

SECTION   2. 

The  very  year  Judas  made  a  treaty  with  Rome,  B.c.  161,  he 
was  killed  in  battle ;  but  his  brother  Jonathan  succeeded  him, 
and,  like  Judas,  was  made  the  High  Priest,  as  well  as  the 
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Jewish  leader.  He  foaght  as  bravelj  as  his  brother  had  done, 
and  the  Sjrians  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  citadel  of  Jem- 
nleoB,  whieh  thej  still  held,  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Jews, 
B.a  161.  As  the  Syrian  King  was  only  a  child,  and  as  there 
were  civil  wars  in  his  country,  the  Syrians  had  less  power 
against  their  enemies  at  that  time,  though  they  were  still  trou- 
bleacxme  neighbours  to  the  Jews. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  something  very  extraordinary. 
When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  tried  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
worship  idols,  Onias,  one  of  those  who  had  wished  to  be  high 
priest,  went  into  Egypt,  and  there  he  built  a  temple,  to  which 
be  became  the  High  Priest.  Many  people  besides  Onias  have 
fallen  into  strange  mistakes  by  forgetting  to  compare  Scripture 
with  Scripture.  He  passed  over  the  texts  which  said  the 
sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  only  <<in  the  place  the  Lord  had 
chosen,"  such  as  Deut.  xii.  13,  14,  and  he  acted  on  his  ideas  of 
one  single  text  which  he  read  in  Isaiah  xix.  19,  about  an  altar 
to  God  in  Egypt.  He  did  not  understand  that  this  prophecy 
was  of  a  time  when  Egypt  and  all  nations  should  love  God,  but 
persuaded  the  Jews  that  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  then.  This  temple 
stood  more  than  200  years,  till  about  eighty  years  after  Christ. 

When  Mattathias  began  to  fight  against  the  Syrians,  there 
was  no  high  priest,  and,  as  he  was  descended  from  Aaron,  he 
became  the  High  Priest.  All  the  Maccabees  were  both  high 
priests  and  rulers  over  the  people.  Jonathan  was  a  worthy 
successor  of  Judas,  and  governed  the  Jews  wisely.  He  was 
treacherously  murdered,  but  after  his  death,  his  brother  Simon 
ruled  equally  well.  The  Romans  and  the  Syrians  made  leagues 
with  him.  Do  you  know  what  a  league  is  ?  When  two  nations 
agree  to  help  each  other,  and  be  friendly,  they  are  said  to  make  a 
league. 

Simon  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  family, — ^who  invited 
him  to  a  feast,  where  he  had  him  murdered,  B.C.  135.  The 
other  two  sons  of  Mattathias  had  died  in  battle,  and  Simon  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Ilyrcanus.  The  Syrians  attacked 
Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  and  open  the  gates.  But  five  years  after,  he  shook  off  the 
Syrian  yoke,  b.c.  130.  He  became  a  very  powerful  ruler.  He 
conquered  Edom,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  obliged  all  the 
people  of  these  countries  to  become  Jews,  and  he  destroyed  the 
temple  which  the  Samaritans   had  built  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
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His  latter  days  were  made  unhappy,  bj  the  disputes  which 
began  at  this  time,  between  the  self-righteous  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  received  all  the  traditions,  but  the 
Sadducees  refused  these  traditions.  In  a  short  time  the  Sad- 
ducees refused  to  receive  any  part  of  Scripture,  except  the  five 
books  of  Moses ;  and  at  length  we  find  them,  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  doubting  the  most  important  truths  taught  by  the  Word 
of  God.  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  There  were,  however,  many  Jews, 
who  were  neither  Pharisees  nor  Sadducees,  though  they  generallj 
looked  up  to  the  Pharisees  as  their  spiritual  guides.  There 
was  also  a  sect  smaller  in  number  and  less  favoured  bj  the 
people,  called  Essenes,  and  though  they  were  often  ignorant 
and  mistaken,  they  believed  the  Word  of  God,  and  refused  the 
traditions,  and  seem  to  have  been  more  holy  and  humble,  than 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

BECTIOir  3. 

When  Hyrcanus  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aristo- 
bulus,  who  was  not  content  with  being  high  priest  and  ruler, 
but  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews.  He  was  a  wicked  man, 
and  so  was  his  brother  Alexander,  who  reigned  after  him. 
Alexander  conquered  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  &c., 
and  commanded  them  to  become  Jews,  or  to  leave  their  country. 
It  was  not  right  of  the  Jews,  to  make  the  nations  they  con- 
quered, obey  the  Jewish  law,  because  God  does  not  care  for 
lip  service,  and  these  people  could  not  have  been  taught,  by 
such  means,  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Perhaps 
if  the  Jews  had  built  a  synagogue  in  every  city,  and  had 
invited  the  people  to  come  and  hear  about  their  religion  from 
the  Word  of  God  itself,  they  would  have  learned  to  love  the 
Grod  of  the  Jews,  and  to  serve  Him  with  their  hearts. 

Alexander  was  a  Sadducee,  and  in  his  reign  there  was  a 
long  civil  war.  Alexander  at  length  conquered  his  rebellious 
subjects,  and  cruelly  crucified  800  of  his  prisoners,  having  first 
killed  their  wives  and  children  in  their  sight  While  the  Jews 
continued  faithful  and  humble,  God  was  with  them,  but  when 
we  find  such  wickedness  among  them,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  they  soon  lost  their  power. 

When  Alexander  died,  his  widow  reigned,  and  his  son, 
Hyrcanus  II.,  was  made  the  high  priest.  At  her  death, 
Hyrcanus  II.,  and  his  brother,  Aristobulus  II.,  fought  with 
each  other  for  the  crown.     Thus  another  civil  war  began,  and 
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Jodea  was  weakened.  The  Pharisees  helped  Hyrcanus,  and 
the  Saddacees  sided  with  Aristobuliis.  Both  the  brothers 
aaked  assistance  from  the  Romans,  and  the  people  declared  they 
would  not  be  goYemed  by  either.  The  Romans,  therefore, 
came  under  their  General,  Pompey,  B.C.  63,  took  Jerusalem, 
and  made  Hyrcauus  king,  obliging  him,  however,  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Romans,  and  to  give  up  the  countries  which  his  ancestors 
liad  conquered.  Antipater  or  Antipas,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
was  made  the  chief  minister,  and  Syria  was  also  under  their 
government.  But  civil  wars  continued,  and  at  length  the 
Parthians  attacked  Syria  and  Judea,  and  took  Hyrcanus 
prisoner,  b.c.  40.  He  afterwards  recovered  his  liberty,  but  he 
never  reigned  again.  With  Hyrcanus  ended  the  kings  of  the 
race  of  the  Maccabees. 

You  must  not  think  there  were  no  good  Jews  at  that  time.  No 
donbt  there  were  many,  and  perhaps  chiefly  among  the  Elssenes  of 
whom  we  hear  so  little.  We  read  of  one  very  good  priest,  who 
was  cruelly  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Hyrcanus,  during  those 
civil  wars,  because  he  refused  to  curse  the  Jews  who  followed 
Aristobulus.  If  he  had  not  been  murdered,  we  should  probably 
never  have  heard  of  him.  The  holy  Jews  refused  to  join  in 
these  unholy  wars.  They  prayed  and  wept  in  secret  before 
God,  and  the  Jewish  nation,  like  many  nations  in  this  day, 
little  thought  that  the  blessings  which  were  still  left  to  them, 
were  sent  from  God  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  holy  men,  who 
were  known  only  to  a  few,  and  who  were  perhaps  laughed  at 
and  persecuted  by  their  ungodly  neighbours.  But  we  must 
now  learn  a  little  more  about  Rome. 


CHAPTEJR  III. 

STATE   OF    THE   WORLD   BEFORE   TUE   BIRTH   OF   CHRIST. 

SECTION   1. 

We  have  read  how  proudly  Rome  behaved,  to  all  nations,  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage.  This  fourth  great  empire  was 
prophesied  of  in  Daniel  ii.  40,  &c.,  and  was  to  be  as  strong  as 
iron  at  first,  and  to  break  in  pieces  and  subdue  all  things ;  but 
aflerwards  it  was  to  grow  weaker,  and  to  be  mixed  with  clay. 
It  was  again  prophesied  of  in  Daniel  vii.  7  and  19,  &c.,  as  a  very 
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terrible  beast  with  iron  teeth, — which  was  to  devour  the  whole 
earth,  tread  it  down,  and  break  it  in  pieces,  (ver.  23,)  till  at 
last,  this  strongest  of  the  four  empires  was  to  be  divided  into 
ten  kingdoms.     These  prophecies  we  mentioned  before. 

At  the  time  we  are  now  reading  about,  Rome  was  strong  as 
iron,  and  like  a  terrible  beast,  devouring  the  whole  earth.  Few 
countries  then  ventured  to  oppose  the  Roman  will,  and 
all  nations  trembled  before  the  Roman  power. 

The  Greek  cities  which  had  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  Macedon, 
and  flattered  themselves  with  freedom,  were  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  B.C.  146.  It  was  called  the  province  of  Achaia, 
Sjria,  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  continually 
engaged  in  civil  or  foreign  wars;  but,  B.C.  65,  the  Roman 
General  Fompej  reduced  that  powerful  kingdom  to  a  Roman 
province. 

Yet  in  their  otvn  city  of  Rome,  civil  war,  conspiracy,  and 
murders  abounded.  Sylla,  and  his  rival  Marius,  conquered 
kingdoms  for  Rome,  and  then  filled  their  city  with  the  blood 
of  its  own  citizens.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  conquests  and 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome  continued  for  twenty  years  longer,  and 
then  three  great  Roman  generals  divided  the  empire  between 
them,  B.C.  60,  about  the  time  that  the  last  of  the  Maccabees  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  before  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Parthians. 

That  powerful  nation,  of  whom  we  heard  before  in  the  history 
of  their  southern  neighbours,  the  Persians,  had  been  increasing 
in  strength  from  the  time  of  Alexander's  death.  They  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  till  b.c.  250.  Then  they  shook  off  all 
authority,  and  declared  themselves  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  When  the  Empire  of  Rome  was  under  the  first  Trium- 
virate, they  were  almost  the  only  nation  that  ventured  to  oppose 
themselves  to  its  power. 

What  is  a  Triumvirate?  A  government  of  three.  Three 
generals  had  divided  the  Roman  Empire  between  them.  Their 
names  were  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Julius  Caesar.  All  were 
ambitious,  but  Crassus  was  more  fond  of  riches  than  even  of 
power.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  first  war  with 
Parthia,  B.C.  53.  It  was  fourteen  years  from  the  death  of 
Crassus,  before  the  Romans  were  able  to  gain  any  considerable 
victory  over  the  Parthians ;  nor  did  they  conquer  Parthia  till 
100  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Even  then  this  great 
empire  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  under  the  Romans,  and 
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was  never  made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  at  that  time 
Persia  itself  was  nnder  the  Parthian  rule. 

Aflter  the  death  of  Crassus,  all  the  Roman  dominions  in  Asia 
and  Africa  were  under  the  government  of  Pompey,  who  also 
ruled  in  Rome  and  Greece,  &c. ;  CflBsar  had  gone  to  the  West, 
and  was  conquering  the  Germans  and  the  Gauls.  It  was  at  this 
time  our  own  country  first  came  into  notice.  It  was  then 
called  Britain.  Julius  Caesar  wrote  an  account  of  his  attack  on 
Britain,  which  may  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  history 
of  this  country.  He  tells  us,  the  inhabitants  were  naked 
savages,  only  in  very  cold  weather  they  wrapped  round  them 
the  skins  of  the  beasts  they  had  killed  in  hunting.  They  had 
no  houses  or  roads,  but  miserable  huts  in  the  midst  of  large 
forests.  They  were  very  brave,  and  though  Caesar  came  two 
years  in  succession  (b.c.  55  and  54),  the  country  was  not  con- 
quered then,  and  for  nearly  100  years  after  this  the  Romans 
did  not  return  to  Britain. 

Caesar  and  Pompey  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  fought 
several  battles.  The  decisive  one  was  at  Pharsalia  in  Thessaly, 
and  Pompey  being  completely  defeated,  fled  into  Egypt, 
where  he  was  murdered  ;  then  Coesar  reigned  alone,  B.C.  48. 
It  was  only  for  a  little  while.  The  Romans  were  still  unwilling 
to  have  any  ruler  who  seemed  like  a  king  ;  and,  though  Caesar 
governed  them  well,  he  was  murdered  also,  and  by  those  he 
considered  friends.  The  leaders  in  the  conspiracy,  were  two 
great  men  of  Rome,  named  Brutus  and  Cassius.  They  wished 
to  restore  the  old  republican  form  of  Government.  But  those 
who  loved  Caesar,  were  determined  to  avenge  his  death,  and  the 
populace  taking  his  part,  the  murderers  were  obliged  to  fly. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  raising  an  army  in  the  provinces, 
and  came  to  battle  with  the  friends  of  Caesar  at  Philippi — the 
same  city  you  read  of  in  Acts  xvi.  12,  &c.  The  army  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  was  defeated,  and  the  two  Generals  killed 
themselves. 

Soon  after,  we  find  three  great  generals  again  dividing  the 
Roman  Empire.  This  was  called  the  Second  Triumvirate. 
They  were  Augustus  Cassar,  and  Antony,  who  had  commanded 
the  victorious  army  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  a  general 
named  Lepidus.  You  will  think  I  am  telling  you  the  same 
story  over  again,  when  you  hear  that  very  soon  Augustus  and 
Antony  quarrelled,  and  there  was  another  civil  war.  Augustus 
conquered  Antony,  and  was  made  Emperor  of  Rome,  B.C.  27. 
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Antony  killed  himself.     Lepidus  went  into  Asia  and  lived  as  a 
private  man,  and  died  in  peace. 

SECTION  2. 

I  ought  to  have  told  jou.  that  when  Ponipej  was  at  Jerusaleniy 
he  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  from  that  time  this  great 
general  never  gained  a  victory.  Crassus,  on  bis  way  to 
Parthia,  robbed  the  temple,  and,  you  know,  he  was  killed  by 
the  Parthians.  Thus  God  still  showed  forth  his  greatness 
among  the  heathen. 

When  Julius  Caesar  became  master  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he 
permitted  Hyrcanus  to  continue  to  govern  Judea  as  high  priest, 
and  he  made  Antipater  (who  was  an  Idumean)  the  second  in 
command.  He  also  allowed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be 
rebuilt.  After  Hyrcanus  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 
the  Jews  would  willingly  have  had  his  brother^  Aristobulas, 
reign  over  them,  but  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome.  Then 
Antony,  the  Roman  general,  gave  the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews 
to  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater.  But  it  was  not  easy  for 
Herod  to  get  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

For  two  years  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  fought  with 
Herod,  but  neither  could  overcome  the  other,  until  the  Romans 
sent  an  army  into  Judea,  and  that,  of  course,  decided  the  war. 
But  the  people  still  wished  for  Antigonus,  for  he  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Maccabees,  and  a  Jew  by  birth,  while  Herod  was 
an  Idumean.  Even  the  Roman  army  found  it  difficult  to 
conquer  Jerusalem,  which  stood  a  siege  of  some  months.  The 
Romans  were  so  angry  at  the  resistance  of  the  Jews,  that» 
when  they  took  the  city,  they  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the 
utmost  severity.  Herod  tried  to  prevent  this,  for  he  knew  the 
people  would  be  the  more  unwilling  to  receive  a  king  forced  oA 
them  by  so  much  bloodshed  ;  but  he  could  not  check  the  fury  of 
the  soldiers.  Antigonus  was  put  to  death,  b.c.  37.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Maccabees  who  fought  for  the  crown  of  Judea. 

•When  Augustus  was  made  Emperor,  he  confirmed  Herod  in 
his  kingdom.  This  Herod  was  called  Herod  the  Great,  and, 
though  an  Idumean  by  birth,  he  was  a  Jew  in  religion  ; 
for  Edom,  or  Idumea,  was  one  of  the  countries  that  John 
Hyrcanus  conquered,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  profess 
themselves  Jews.  So  the  friends  of  Herod  insisted,  that  as 
Herod  was  a  Jew  in  religion,  it  was  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
they  tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  receive  him  as  a  Jewish 
king.     These  were  called  Herodians,  but  were  few  in  number. 
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and  had  not  the  Il4>inan  power  upheld  Herod,  he  would  never 
have  been  king  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  meautime,  there  had  been  much  civil  war  and  crime  in 
Egypt.  In  the  year  b.c.  47,  Julius  CaB.«<ar  decided,  that 
Cleopatra,  a  descendant  of  the  other  princess  of  that  name, 
•honld  reign  over  Egypt  with  her  young  brother ;  but,  B.C.  43, 
she  poisoned  her  brother,  that  she  might  reign  alone.  Antony 
waa  then  master  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  he  threatened 
Cleopatra  with  punishment  ;  but  when  he  saw  her,  he  thought 
her  very  beautiful,  and  forgot  how  wicked  she  was.  She 
persuaded  him  to  whatever  she  wi.shed,  even  to  the  neglect  of 
all  other  duties.  The  Romans  were  indignant  at  thit«,  and  it 
was  then  that  Augustus  (sometimes  called  Octavius)  made  war 
against  him  and  conquered  him.  Antony  killed  himself,  and 
Cleopatra  was  taken  prisoner.  She  hoped  to  persuade  Augustus 
to  be  friends  with  her,  but,  when  she  found  all  was  vain,  she 
destroyed  herself.  She  wan  the  last  of  those  Ptolemies  who  had 
reigned  in  Egypt  nearly  300  years.  Then  Egypt  again  ceased 
to  be  a  kingdom,  and  was  made  a  Roman  pri)vince,  h.c.  30. 

While  Augustus  was  settling  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Herod  the 
Great  was  trying  to  please  the  Jews,  as  far  as  his  cruel  nature 
would  permit.  He  had  some  time  before,  married  Mariamne  a 
grand-daughter  of  the  last  king  of  the  Maccabees,  to  please  the 
Jews,  but  they  hated  him  as  much  as  before.  He  took  care  to 
appoint  a  man  as  hi<rh  priest  who  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 
(Num.  xviii.  7.)  You  know  Aaron's  family  were  always  to  be 
the  high  priests,  by  the  command  of  God.  lie  also  rebuilt  the 
temple  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  continued  ornamenting  it 
all  his  long  reign  of  more  than  forty  years.  It  was  still  considered 
the  same  temple,  because  it  was  on  the  same  fuundation,  though 
it  waa  pulled  down  to  the  very  ground  before  Herod  began  to 
rebuild  it.  Sometimes  ali»o  Herml  excused  the  Jews  their 
taxes  ;  but  all  would  not  do.  They  saw  how  cruel  he  was, 
even  to  his  own  family  ;  for  he  put  his  wife,  Mariamne,  to 
death,  and  several  of  her  relations,  and  three  of  his  own  sons 
also.  So  at  last  Herod  found  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  j>lea'*e  the 
Jews,  and  he  grew  angry  about  it,  and  altered  many  of  the 
Jewish  customs,  and  made  high  priests  and  sent  them  away 
again  as  he  chose.  Then  he  began  to  bring  Roman  customs 
into  Jadea,  which  the  Jews  thought  contrary  to  their  laws. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  most  wonderful  event  the  world 
ever  saw  or  could  see— God  manifest  in  thb  flesu. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STATE   OP   THE   WORLD   DURING   THE   LIFE   OP   CHRIST. 

SECTION   1. 

All  the  world  was  at  peace.  Every  nation  owned  the  Roman 
power.  In  general  their  rule  was  kind,  and  while  they 
permitted  civilized  nations  to  follow  their  own  customs,  they 
taught  barbarous  nations  many  useful  things,  by  which  they 
became  wiser  and  better. 

Augustus  Caesar  ruled  Rome  very  well,  and  civil  wars  and 
quarrels  ceased  among  the  Romans.  When  he  had  reigned 
twenty-seven  years,  he  gave  orders  that  every  one  should  go  to 
the  city  or  village  to  which  they  belonged,  that  an  account  of 
all  his  subjects  might  be  made.  There  was  a  pious  young 
woman  of  the  family  of  David,  who  was  obliged  by  this  law  to 
go  to  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  Her  name  was  Mary,  and  little 
did  Csesar  know,  that  his  law  would  occasion  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy,  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem. 
(Micah  V.  2.)  Still  less  did  he  know,  that  this  poor  Babe,  who 
was  born  just  at  that  time,  and  who  was  laid  in  a  manger,  for 
want  of  a  better  cradle,  was  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
before  whose  face  every  monarch  in  the  world  shall  one  day 
bow  down. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Jews, 
were  expecting  some  extraordinary  person  to  appear  amongst 
them  just  then, — and  yet  they  knew  him  not  when  He  came. 
No  doubt  the  Gentiles  had  learned  about  the  expected  Messiah 
from  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  who  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
synagogues  in  every  city.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  so  very  strange 
that  the  Gentiles  should  not  be  clear  in  their  thoughts  about 
Christ ;  but  we  wonder  the  Jews  did  not  understand. 
Probably  there  were  two  reasons  for  this :  first,  the  Jews 
listened  to  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  instead  of  taking 
only  wliat  the  Word  of  God  taught.  And  then,  when  they 
read  in  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  mean  and 
despised,  &c.,  and  also  that  He  was  to  be  king  to  reign  over 
Israel,  and  all  nations  should  submit  to  Him — they  took  the 
part  which  spoke  of  His  ghrt/,  which  they  likedf  and  did  not 
attend  to  the  texts  which  spoke  of  His,  ^rst,  being  a  man  of 
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9ommSi  for  that  offended  their  pride.  This  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  to  us,  when  we  read  the  Bible.  We  must  believe 
exactly  what  it  teaches  us,  and  never  say  of  anj  part  of  it, 
This  cannot  be.  And  though  there  may  be  chapters  which  we 
do  not  understand,  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  gave  the  Bible,  has 
pit)mised,  over  and  over  again,  that  He  will,  if  we  ask  Him, 
teach  us  everything  we  need  to  save  our  souls.  There  are 
many  parts,  especially  among  those  prophecies,  which  are  not 
yet  fulfilled,  which  are  difficult  to  us.  But  let  us  take  warning 
by  the  Jews,  and  believe  all  God  has  written,  and  wait  and 
watch  to  see  how  He  fulfils  it. 

The  world's  "Ancient  History**  ends  with  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  we  shall  soon  have  to  learn  the  world's  modem 
story,  till  we  come  down  to  the  days  in  which  we  live.  Then  I 
hope  we  shall  find  out  our  own  place  in  the  world,  and  learn 
what  G<xi  has  for  us  to  do  in  it.  Are  you  thankful  that  you 
were  not  bom  in  any  of  the  times  we  have  heard  of  at  present, 
bat  that  God  has  let  you  live  nawy  in  Christian  England  ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you  anything  of  the  history  of  our 
Lord.  We  must  all  read  that  for  ourselves  in  God's  own  words. 
But  there  are  a  few  things  which  wise  men  have  searched  out 
about  those  times,  which  may  help  us  to  understand  the  Gospels 
better.  And  then,  before  we  leave  this  first  part  of  the  his- 
tory, I  should  like  for  us  to  try  and  find  a  few  of  the  principal 
prophecies  about  Christ,  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  looking  for 
a  great  many  more  for  yourselves. 

SECTION   2. 

First  we  must  learn  the  end  of  Herod  the  Great.  Herod 
had  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  when  Christ  was  bom,  and  now 
we  know  something  of  his  character,  we  shall  better  understand 
his  cruelty,  in  ordering  all  the  little  children  of  Bethlehem  to 
be  murdered,  as  soon  as  he  learned  from  the  wise  men,  that 
a  King  of  the  Jews  was  born  there.  It  was  but  a  short  lime 
after  this,  that  God  sent  upon  him  a  most  painful  disorder,  and  the 
Jews  rejoiced  to  think  that  his  death  was  near.  When  Herod 
knew  this,  lie  got  together  all  the  principal  Jews,  and  threw 
them  into  prison,  commanding  that  they  should  be  put  to  death 
as  soon  as  he  died.  He  was  determined,  he  said,  that  the  nation 
should  mourn  at  his  death.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this 
cruel  order  was  not  obeyed. 

After  Herod's  death,  his  son  Archelaus  reigned  over  Judea 
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and  Samaria.  But  he  governed  so  badlj,  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  Romans  took  awaj  his  power,  and  made  Judea  a 
Roman  province,  and  from  that  time  the  Jews  never  had  a 
king.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  in  Gren.  xlix.  10,  "  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  until  Shiloh  come."  The 
sceptre  or  kingly  power  was  gone,  for  Shiloh,  the  Messiah,  had 
come.  The  Jews  were  obliged  from  this  time  to  pay  taxes  to 
the  Romans,  instead  of  to  their  own  kings.  This  they  thought 
wrong,  because  the  Romans  were  heathens  and  foreigners,  and 
therefore  they  hated  the  tax-gatherers,  who,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  called  publicans,  and  who  were  generally  unjust 
in  their  taxing.  The  Jews  also  lost  at  this  time  the  power  to 
punish  any  one  with  death,  and  so  were  obliged  to  bring  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  Pilate  before  they  could  crucify  Him. 

In  Luke  iii.  1,  we  are  told  of  two  other  sons  of  Herod  : 
Philip,  who  married  his  own  niece  Herodias,  and  Herod  (called 
Antipas),  who  took  Herodias  away  from  his  brother  and 
married  her  himself.  It  was  Herod  Antipas  who,  with  his  men 
of  war,  mocked  Christ  in  His  sufferings.  (Luke  xxiii.  11.) 
It  was  he  also  that  shut  up  John  in  prison,  (Luke  iii.  19  and 
20,)  and  afterwards,  to  please  Herodias,  murdered  him.  (Matt, 
vi.  27.)  Herod  and  Herodias  were  afterwards  banished  by 
the  Roman  Emperor.  Herod  Agrippa  was  a  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great.  He  slew  the  apostle  St.  James,  and  put  Peter  into 
prison.  (Acts  xii.  2, 3.)  We  know  how  he  was  afterwards  smitten 
by  God  for  his  pride.  (Acts  xii.  20 — 23.)  His  son  was  King 
Agrippa,  and  his  daughters  were  Bernice  and  Drusilla.  Dru- 
silla  married  Felix,  of  whom  we  read.  Acts  xxiv.  24.  Festos 
succeeded  him.  King  Agrippa  and  his  nister  Bernice  were  pre- 
sent when  St.  Paul  was  examined  before  Festus,  as  related 
Acts  XXV.  23. 

Augustus  died  about  fourteen  years  after  Christ  was  bom, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  very  wicked  Emperor,  named  Tiberiua^ 
who  Was  reigning  at^  the  time  Christ  was  crucified.  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  Roman  Governor  who  sentenced  Him  to  be 
crucified,  was  soon  after  disgraced  by  the  Emperor,  and  killed 
himself.  The  Roman  governors  ruled  the  people  according 
to  their  own  will,  and  often  made  new  high  priests.  Thus 
Annas  was  removed  and  Caiaphas  appointed,  and  the  Jews 
scarcely  knew  whom  to  call  the  high  priest.  With  all  these 
iNid  ^ovemors  the  Jews  must  have  been  truly  miserable^  esge 
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eially  as  their  sorrows  did  not  lead  them  back  to  God.  At  last 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities  was  filled  up,  by  the  crucifixion 
of  their  Lord  and  the  slaughter  and  persecution  of  His  people. 
Then  (as  we  shall  hear  more  about  by  and  bye)  their  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  for  nearly  1800  years,  they  have 
been  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Still,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, those  who  read  their  Bible  with  care,  will  find  many 
pcomises  that  the  Jews  shall  be  restored  to  their  country,  and 
shall  learn  to  believe  in  Christ.  Even  now  many  Jews  love  the 
Lord  Jesus,  but  at  that  happy  time,  the  scattered  of  Judah,  and 
the  outcasts  of  Israel  shall  live  safely  in  their  own  land,  and 
give  a  willing  obedience  to  the  Messiah  whom  their  forefathers 
omcified  (Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6,  7,  8),  and 'the  Gentiles  shall  rejoice 
with  them.     (Horn.  xi.  12.) 


PART  VIII. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  PROPHECIES  ABOUT  OUR  LORD  JESUS 

CHRIST. 

As  soon  as  Adam  and  Eve  had  sinned,  a  Saviour  was  merci- 
fully provided.  "The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.**     (Gen.  iii.  15.) 

It  was  told  Abraham,  that  this  Saviour  should  descend  from 
his  son  Isaac.  "  He  "  (Isaac),  said  God,  **  shall  become  a  great 
nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him/' 
(Gen.  xviii.  18.) 

Jacob  was  taught,  that,  of  his  twelve  sons,  Judah  was  the 
one  whom  God  had  chosen  for  this  groat  honour.  "Until 
Shiloh  come  "  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  the  sceptre  was  to  be  in  his 
family. 

Among  the  fatnilies  descended  from  Judah,  David  was  to  be 
the  father  of  that  one  in  which  Christ  was  to  be  born.  He 
was  to  be  "a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse."  Jesso  was  David's 
father.     (Isaiah  xi.  1.) 

But  soon  more  particular  accounts  of  Christ  were  given.  It 
was  prophesied  that  Christ  was  to  be  both  God  and  man.     "  A 
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child  born,"  who  was  yet  "the  mighty  God."  (Isaiah  ix.  6.) 
When  He  was  born,  His  name  was  called  "  Emmanuel,"  which 
means  *'  God  with  us."    (Matt.  i.  23.) 

He  was  to  be  born  at  Bethlehem.  Out  of  Bethlehem, 
though  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  was  He  to  come, 
who  was  to  be  ruler  in  Israel.  (Micah  v.  2.)  Mary,  Hia 
mother,  went  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  just  before  Christ 
was  born.  (Luke  ii.  4.)  Christ  was  to  come  out  of  Egypt. 
I  "called  my  son  out  of  Egypt."  (Hosea  xi.  1.)  We  should 
not  have  known  that  this  meant  Christy  as  well  as  Israel,  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  not  explained  it  (as  He  has  many  other  texts) 
in  the  New  Testament.  (Matt  ii.  14, 16.)  Joseph  took  Mary 
and  Jesus  into  Egypt,  as  God  had  warned  him,  because  of 
Herod.     (Matt.  ii.  13.) 

Christ  was  to  be  despised, — "  Him  whom  man  despiseth." 
(Isaiah  xlix.  7.)  The  Jews  were  offended  at  Christ,  and 
despised  the  instruction  of  a  carpenter.     (Mark  vi.  3.) 

Christ  was  to  keep  God's  law  for  us,  and  then  sacrifice  and 
offering,  which  were  types  of  Christ's  workjj,  were  to  be  done 
away.  We  are  told  this.  Psalm  xl.  6 — 8,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  explained  it  to  us  in  Hebrews  x.  1 — 14,  which  shows  us 
how  God  will  accept  sinners  for  Christ's  sake. 

After  Christ's  death,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  given,  Jn 
greater  measure  than  before,  to  all  Christ's  people,  to  make 
them  love  and  serve  God  (Jer.  xxxi.  33);  which  is  also  ex- 
plained in  Heb.  x.  16,  16. 

Heathen  and  Jews,  rulers  and  people,  were  to  *'  take  counsel 
together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  anointed."  (Psalm 
ii.  I,  2.)  Romans  and  Jews  united  in  Christ's  crucifixion. 
Herod  the  Great  tried  to  kill  Him,  when  a  babe  in  Bethlehem. 
Herod  Antipas  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  their  soldiers,  mocked 
and  scourged  Him. 

The  Gospel  was  not,  like  the  Jewish  law,  to  be  confined 
to  one  nation,  but  to  be  offered  to  all  equally.  "  I  have  made 
thee  a  light  and  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  (Isaiah 
xlix.  6.)  On  this  command  the  apostles  acted,  and  **  turned  to 
the  Gentiles,"  when  the  Jews  refused  to  listen  (Acts  xiii.  47)  ; 
for  Christ  was  to  be  to  the  Jews  "  a  stone  of  stumbling  and 
rock  of  offence."  (Isaiah  viii.  14.)  Christ  was  to  be  wise  and 
holy, — <<  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  Him,  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  understanding  "  and  *^  knowledge^  and  the  fear 
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of  the  Lord."  (Isaiah  xi.  2.)  On  Hinii  sajs  John  i.  32, 
**  The  Spirit  ahode.*'  "  In  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,"  says  St.  Paul,  Col.  ii.  3. 

His  character,  his  miracles,  his  ministry,  almost  every  event 
in  his  life,  was  foretold,  and  it  will  be  very  pleasant  and  profit- 
able if  you  search  out  all  these.  I  can  only  give  you  a,  few  instances 
more.  First,  his  manner  of  death,  Fs.  xxii.  16,  "  They  pierced 
my  hands  and  my  feet."  This  exactly  foretold  his  kind  of 
death — crucifixion.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Ps.  xxii.  is  full  of 
prophecies  about  Christ's  sufferings.  The  first  verse  was  on 
His  lips,  when  His  heart  was  broken  by  God  the  Father  hiding 
His  face  from  Him  for  our  sakes.  The  mockings  of  the  people 
are  foretold  in  the  7th  and  8th  verses.  His  thirst  in  the  15th, 
the  parting  His  garments  among  them,  in  the  18th,  &c.  I  need 
not  write  down  how  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled. 

Isaiah  liii.  is,  again,  wonderfully  particular  in  its  prophecies, 
so  that,  though  we  are  not  surprised  the  Jews  did  not 
understand  these  words  before  they  were  fulfilled,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  those  amongst  them  who  knew  the  Word  of 
God,  mtist  have  seen  its  fulfilment  in  Christ's  life  and  death. 
One  would  think  when  Jesus  said  to  His  apostles,  "  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death  "  (Mark  xiv.  34),  that 
they  would  at  once  remember,  that  lie  was  to  be  "  A  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief."  (Is.  liii.  3.)  We  are  told 
also  in  this  chapter,  that  man  sliould  "  despise  and  reject  Ilim," 
although  there  was  no  violence  or  deceit  in  His  moutli  (3d  and 
9th) ;  that  lie  should  be  meek  and  silent  as  a  lamb,  when 
brought  before  His  oppressors  (7th)  ;  and  that  the  Lord  him- 
self "should  bruise  Ilim,  and  put  Him  to  grief  (10th)  ;  that 
He  should  be  wounded  and  scourged  (•'jth)  ;  that  though  He 
should  be  crucified  with  the  wicked,  Ho  should  be  buried  in  a 
rich  man's  grave  (9th)  ;  and  that  all  this  should  be,  because 
He  was  "  an  offering  for  sin,"  and  that  He  was  suffering  not  for 
Himself,  but  that  "  the  Lord  had  laid  on  Him  the  iniquities  of 
US  all."  (10th,  6th,  &c.)  Psalm  xvi.  10  gives  us  the  promise, 
that  Jesus,  the  Holy  One,  should  rise  from  the  tomb,  and  that 
His  body  should  never  see  corruption,  which  was  fulfilled  at 
His  resurrection  ;  and  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  His  ascension  to 
Heaven,  to  receive  for  rebellious  man  the  gifts  which  He  had  so 
dearly  purchased,  is  spoken  of,  and  there,  as  the  Apostle  tells 
us,  Heb.  vii.  25,  He  ever  liveth,  making  intercession  for  us. 
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Surely,  we  cannot  read  all  this,  without  longing  for  that  time^ 
when  our  hlessed  Saviour  shall  come  again  in  the  same  manner, 
that  the  apostles  saw  ''Him  go  into  heaven"  (Acts  L  11); 
and  ''shall  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet"  (1  Cor.  xv. 
26),  when  the  Lord  shall  reign  in  Zion  (Is.  zxiv.  23),  and 
all  Israel  shall  he  saved  (Rom.  xi.  26),  and  the  whole  "  earth 
shall  he  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea."     (Isaiah  xi.  9.) 

May  God  grant,  that  not  one  who  reads  this  book,  may 
"  despise  the  riches  of  His  goodness  and  forbearance,"  and  be 
found  in  that  day,  calling  "  on  the  rocks  and  the  mountains,*' 
to  hide  them  "  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb."    (Rev.  vi.  16.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   SECOND   ADAM. — 1    COB,   XV.   47. 

Four  thousand  years  had  passed,  since  sin  entered  the  world, 
and  the  time  was  come,  which  God  had  appointed  for  the  falfil- 
ment  of  His  word,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  braise 
the  serpent's  head.  You  remember  that  when  Adam  and  Eve 
disobeyed  God,  and  He  pronounced  on  them  punishment  for 
sin,  He  had  first  declared  to  the  serpent,  ''  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed  ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head."  (Gen.  iii.  15.)  You  well 
know  that  "  the  serpent "  is  another  name  for  the  devil.  Also, 
that  the  seed,  or  child,  who  destroys  his  power,  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     (Gal.  iii.  16.) 

Do  you  ask  how  He  destroyed  the  devil's  power  ?  lie  ful- 
filled the  whole  law  of  God,  and  then  bore  the  punishment  due 
to  every  creature  who  breaks  the  law  of  the  great  and  good 
Creator.  Satan  well  knew  that  God  was  too  holy  to  pass  by 
sin  without  punishment,  and  too  just  to  give  eternal  happiness 
to  those  who  are  transgressors  of  His  law.  Satan  well  knew 
that  he  himself,  with  all  the  other  angels,  who  with  him  had 
disobeyed  God,  were  now  under  His  displeasure.  They  had 
^not  kept  their  first  estate,"  but  had  rebelled  against  their 
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Creator,  and  He,  the  holy  and  just  Judge,  had  cast  them  down 
into  darkness,  to  be  kept  unto  the  day,  when  He  should  finally 
pronounce  sentence  upon  them. 

Satan,  therefore,  thought  to  make  Adam  and  Eve  disobedient 
too.  Their  children  would  be  sinners  like  themselyes,  and  then 
he  would  have  all  mankind  in  the  same  condemnation  as  himself, 
and  this  beautiful  earth,  which  the  Creator  had  given  to  man, 
would  be  filled  with  the  dark  and  miserable  fruits  of  sin.  And 
Satan  began  his  dreadful  work — for  man  fell  from  his  God,  and 
became  Satan's  slave.  But  Jesus,  the  woman's  seed,  was  even 
at  that  moment  ready  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  to  destroy 
the  serpent's  fearful  work,  to  honour  and  obey  the  holy  law 
which  had  been  broken,  to  become  the  Redeemer  of  man  who 
was  deceived  and  corrupted  by  Satan  ;  and  the  Redeemer,  also, 
of  man's  beautiful  earth,  which  was  cursed  for  man's  sake — 
thus  Jesus  became  the  Saviour  of  all  men.  (1  Tim.  iv.  10.) 
But  will  Jesus,  then,  save  every  person  ?  He  will  save  all  who 
come  to  him  to  be  saved.  Because  of  our  wicked  nature,  we 
love  our  sins  instead  of  the  Saviour.  But  our  Heavenly  Father 
knew  it  would  be  so,  and  He,  therefore,  gives  **  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  those  who  ask  Him,"  that  He  may  help  them,  teach  them, 
and  turn  them  from  their  own  evil  and  dark  ways,  to  the  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.     (Luke  xi.  13.) 

And  now,  dear  children,  do  you  not  think  the  history  of 
Christ  ought  to  be  called  the  GtMpel  ?  Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  what  the  word  Grospel  means.  It  means  good  news^  and 
it  is  the  very  best  news  the  world  ever  heard.  The  poor  Irish 
peasant  has  a  sweet  name  for  the  Oospel,  he  calls  it  ^*  The  story 
of  peace." 

But  there  are  many  who  despise  or  neglect  this  story  of 
peace.  To  such,  instead  of  being  good  news,  it  will  be  their 
saddest  thought  in  an  eternity  of  sorrow,  that  they  had  neglected 
the  "glad  tidings  "  of  "  this  great  salvation."    (Heb.  ii.  3.) 


CHAPTER  IL 

EVENTS  WHICH  TOOK  PLACE   SOON  AFTER  CHRIST'S  DEATH. 

BEOTIOV  1. 

When  Jesus  left  this  world,  and  retomed  to  His  Father  .iik 
heaven.  He  directed  his  Apostles  to  continue  in  Jerusalem,  until 
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they  were  *' endued  with  power  from  on  high."  (Luke 
xxiv.  49.)  Thej  were  then  to  begin  their  ministry,  and  to 
ofier  the  Gospel  of  Christ  first  to  the  Jews.  (Luke  xxiv.  47«) 
When  the  Holj  Ghost  had  come,  and  St.  Peter  preached  the 
first  Gospel  sermon  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.),  and  three  thousand 
tonla  were  added  to  the  Church,  it  was  found  that  many  of 
those  who  believed  were  Gi^ntiles,  who  had  become  Jewish 
converts,  or  Jews  whose  homes  were  in  foreign  countries.  No 
doubt,  when  thej  returned  thej  spoke  of  what  thej  had  learned 
about  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  inspired  account  of  the  first  Christian  Churches,  written 
hj  St.  Luke,  as  a  continuation  of  his  Gospel,  is  called  **  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; "  and  we  there  learn,  how  the  little  band 
of  Christians  was  opposed  bj  the  unbelieving  Jews  and 
idolatrous  Crentiles.  And  jet  the  Church  multiplied  con- 
tinuallj  ;  for  God  was  on  their  side,  and  what  could  man  do  ? 
The  Jews  had  more  power  afler  Christ's  death,  and  thej  used  it 
to  persecute  His  Church.  When  Jesus  was  crucified,  thej  had 
no  power  ''to  put  anj  man  to  death"  (John  xviii.  31),  and 
were  obliged  to  ask  the  Roman  Governor,  Pontius  Pilate,  to 
crucifj  Jesus.  But,  after  Pilate  was  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea,  that  country  wns  for  a  time  put  under  the  care 
of  the  Governor  of  Syria.  This  Governor  gave  the  Jews 
more  libertj  than  Pilate  had  done,  so  thej  were  able  to  put  the 
first  martyr,  Stephen,  to  death,  and  to  persecute  other  believers, 
according  to  the  wicked  desires  of  their  evil  hearts. 

Jesus  had  permitted  His  people  to  leave  those  cities  where 
they  were  persecuted,  and  to  go  to  others.  (Matt.  x.  23.)  There- 
fore, many  who  loved  Christ  fied  for  their  lives,  and  left  Jeru- 
salem, lest  the  Jews  should  kill  them.  But  they  did  not  cease 
to  preach  Christ.  The  Bible  tells  us,  "  They  went  everywhere, 
preaching  the  Word."  (Acts  viii.  4.)  So,  you  see,  the 
Jews  drove  away  those  good  men,  who  would  willingly  have 
stayed  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  them.  Yet  this  was  the 
means,  of  sending  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  nations,  who 
might  have  waited  long,  for  the  apostles  to  come  or  to  send  them 
missionaries. 

Before  Christ's  birth,  when  any  Gentiles  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and  God  gave  them  grace  to  believe  in  Him, 
thej  had  to  be  circumcised,  and  to  become  Jews  in  their  reli- 
gion.    But  now  all  this  was  to  be  altered.     It  was  some  time 
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before  the  Jewish  Christians  understood,  that  Gentiles  could 
be  saved  without  becoming  Jews,  and  the  apostles  met  at 
Jerusalem  to  consult  about  it,  and  to  seek  the  H0I7  Spirit*s 
guidance.  St.  Peter  and  others  gave  their  opinions,  afad  related 
what  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  then  St.  James, 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  declared  that  it  was  found  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  that  when  Gentiles  became  Christians,  thej  need 
not  become  Jews  also.     (Acts  xv.) 

If  70U  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  carefullj,  jou  will  find 
verj  interesting  accounts,  about  the  waj  in  which  the  Gospel 
was  first  preached,  in  many  of  the  cities  jou  heard  of  in  the 
ancient  history  of   the  world,   and  how  it  was  received  in 
different  countries.     But  we  are  not  told  these  things  of  all 
cities  and  countries.     The  way  in  which  Rome  itself  became 
Christian,  is  not  written  down  in  the  Bible,  although  Rome  was 
then  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.     But  towards  the  end  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we   find   there  were  believers  in 
Rome  ;  and,  by  St.  Paul's  Epistle  or  letter  to  the  Romans,  we 
are  led  to  think  the  Roman  Christians  were  very  holy  persons. 
From  this  epistle,  and  those  others  which  follow  in  the  Bible, 
which  were  written  to  different  Churches  or  persons,  we  learn 
much  of  what  our  God  wishes  us  to  understand,  to  believe,  and 
to  practise. 

There  was  persecution  for  many  years  ;  but  the  believers 
in  Christ  were  riot  always  ill-treated  and  persecuted.  We  find, 
in  Acts  ix.  31,  how  they  improved  and  enjoyed  the  seasons  of 
rest.  They  did  not  go  to  God  anly  when  they  were  in  trouble^ 
but  they  used  the  times  of  peaoe,  to  learn  to  know  God  and  His 
will  better,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  next  trial.  They 
were  also  very  careful  about  the  poor,  and  those  who  had  money, 
gave  it  to  buy  food  and  other  necessary  things,  for  those  who 
had  none.  So,  at  last,  the  people  around  used  to  say,  *'  See 
how  these  Christians  love  one  another.**  I  dare  say  they 
were  sometimes  ashamed  of  their  own  quarrels,  and,  perhaps, 
some  of  us  might  now  and  then  feel  ashamed  too. 

BEcnoir  2. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  would  like  to  know,  who  preached 
the  Gospel  ^rst  in  all  the  different  countries,  and  especially 
where  the  apostles  preached.  But  I  am  afraid  we  have  no 
certain  information  about  these  things,  beyond  the  little  told  ns 
in  the  Bible  itself.     There  are  many  trcuUtions  about  them,  ^ 
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wUeh  were  written  down  some  time  afterwards ;  but  there 
is  Uttle  history^  because  there  was  little  written  at  the  time. 

The  apostles  seem  to  have  been  verj  unwilling  to  leave  Jeru- 
salem,  and  continued  there  when  the  other  disciples  were 
scattered  abroad.  (Acts  viii.  1.)  Thej  could  not  bear  the 
thoQght  that  their  dear  countrymen  should  be  left  in  unbelief, 
•  until  thej  had  made  some  further  efforts  to  persuade  them 
to  come  to  Christ. 

St.  James,  sumamed  the  Great,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  the 
first  apostle  who  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake.  The  Bible 
tdlfl  us  how  he  was  killed  bj  Herod.     (Acts  zii.  2.) 

There  was  also  another  apostle  named  St.  James.  He  is 
sometimes  called  the  Just,  and  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem. He  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  **  the  Lord's  brother.** 
(GaL  i.  19.)  He  seems  to  have  been  much  regarded  bj  the 
other  apostles.  (Acts  xii.  17  ;  and  xv.  19,  &c.)  We  read,  in 
uninspired  books,  that  he  preached,  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  greatly 
respected  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and  was  at  last  killed 
by  the  Jewish  rulers  and  priests.  His  general  epistle  was 
written  to  the  Jewish  converts  all  over  the  world. 

His  brother,  St.  Jude,  also  wrote  a  general  epistle.  He  is 
called  Lebbeus  by  St.  Matthew  (x.  3). 

St.  John  was  the  brother  of  that  St.  James  who  was  first 
martyred.  Our  Lord  had  given  him  the  charge  of  taking  care 
of  Mary  His  mother.  (John  xix.  26,  27.)  How  long  she 
lived  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  probably,  during  her  life,  St. 
John  was  much  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  em- 
ployed about  his  Master's  work.  We  read  of  him  there,  with 
his  friend  St.  Peter,  in  Acts  iii.  and  iv.  He  sometimes  left 
Jerusalem  ;  for  we  are  told,  Acts  viii.  14,  that  he  was  at 
Samaria,  sent  there  by  the  apostles  with  St.  Peter,  to  build  up 
the  Church  in  that  place.  We  shall  hear  of  St.  John  again, 
for  his  life  was  very  long. 

St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  his  brother,  St.  James,  were  several 
times  permitted  to  be  witnesses  for  the  Lord,  when  he  chose 
only  some  of  the  Apostles  to  be  present,  as  at  the  transfigura- 
tion. (Matt.  xvii.  1,  &c.)  St.  Peter,  who  preached  the  first 
sernwon  to  the  Jews  (Acts  ii.),  was  appointed  by  God  to  teaclx 
Cornelius  also,  the  first  Gentile  who  became  a  Christian. 
(Acts  X.)     But  St.  Peter  was  generally  employed  among  the 
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Jews,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  apostle  of  the  eircamci- 
sion,  as  St.  Paul  was  called  the  apostle  to  the  Grentilea. 
(Gal.  iL  9.) 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  was  almost  entirely  to  the 
Jews.  It  is  once  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  that  Jesns  went 
into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  help  a  poor  Grentile 
woman  (Matt.  xv.  21),  but  this  is  the  only  time  we  hear  of 
his  doing  so,  for,  as  He  said  then,  "  He  was  sent  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."    (Matt.  xv.  24.) 

The  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tells  ns  a  great 
deal  of  what  St.  Peter  did,  but  this  you  can  read  in  yoor 
Bible.  In  Acts  viii.  we  hear,  that  when  he  went  to  Samaria 
with  St.  John,  he  found  a  wicked  sorcerer  there,  named  Simon 
Magus,  or  Simon  the  Magician.  At  first  Simon  tried  to  hinder 
people  from  believing  in  Christ,  but  afterwards  he  said  he 
would  be  a  Christian  himself.  Peter  found,  by  his  words  and  his 
actions,  that  his  heart  was  not  changed,  and  spoke  to  him  about 
his  wickedness.  Simon  was  very  much  frightened.  (Acts 
viii.  2i)  Many  sinners  have  trembled  to  hear  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  who  have  never  come  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Such 
people  soon  go  back  again  into  sin  (2  Pet.  ii.  22),  and  usually 
become  more  wicked  than  before.  It  was  thus  with  Simon. 
We  are  told  in  histories  of  the  early  Church,  and  I  fear  it 
is  true,  that  he  did  all  he  could,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  oppose 
the  GospeL  Whether  Simon  deceived  the  people,  or  really 
did  miracles  and  wonders,  I  cannot  tell.  (Acts  viii.  9.)  But  I 
think  we  find  in  the  Bible,  that  miracles  may  be  done  by  the 
I  ower  of  Satan.  The  magicians  mentioned  in  £xod.  vii.  22, 
&c.,  did  such  miracles,  to  hinder  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians, 
from  listening  to  the  Word  of  God  which  Moses  was  sent 
to  tell  them.  However,  God  has  the  power  in  his  own  hand, 
and  only  let  the  magicians  go  on  as  long  as  He  saw  fit.  (Exod. 
viii.  19.)  In  Deut.  xiii.  3,  God  tells  us,  why  He  may  permit 
people  sometimes  to  see  signs  and  wonders  they  cannot  under* 
stand.  It  is  to  prove  us,  whether  we  "  love  the  Lord  **  or  no. 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  about  what  we  ought  to  believe,  is 
to  study  God's  Word  with  prayer,  and  to  obey  that  in  every- 
thing. If  the  Samaritans,  who  knew  something  of  God's 
Word,  had  done  this,  they  would  not  have  been  bewitched 
by  Simon's  pretended  or  real  sorcery. 

St.  Peter,  however,  was  not  long  at  Samaria.     He  spent  most 
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of  his  time  in  Asia,  preaching  to  the  Jews  there,  and  to  them  he 
wrote  his  Epistles.  He  calls  them  the  *^  strangers  scattered.*' 
(1  Pet.  i.  1.) 

If  the  Apostles  were  bishops,  no  doubt  St.  Peter^s  bishopric 
w«8  in  the  west  of  Asia.  We  are  told  that  he,  and  St.  Paul, 
and  Linns  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  were  all  put  to  death 
at  Bome,  bj  the  cruel  Emperor  Nero,  about  thirty  years  after 
Christ's  death.     This  is  probable,  but  not  certain. 

sEcnoK  8. 

Philip,  mentioned  in  Acts  viiL,  was  one  of  those  deacons 
who  were  appointed  to  take  care  that  the  wants  of  poorer 
believers  were  attended  to.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  We  know  little 
about  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  St.  Philip.  St  Andrew, 
we  are  told,  went  farther  north  than  any  of  the  Apostles. 
St.  Matthias,  who  was  chosen  by  lot  to  be  an  Apostle 
in  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot  (Acts  i.  26),  is  said  to 
bave  gone  far  east  of  Jerusalem,  among  the  barbarous 
people  in  the  middle  of  Asia  ;  while  Simon  Zelotes,  we  are 
told,  went  into  Egypt.  But  we  know  not  anything  certain 
of  St.  Andrew,  or  St.  Matthias,  or  St.  Simon.  We  do  know, 
however,  for  the  Bible  tells  us  so,  that  the  Gospel  was  spread 
abroad  in  the  whole  world,  as  far  as  the  world  was  then  known 
in  a  very  short  time  after  Christ's  death.     (Col.  i.  6,  23.) 

St.  Thomas  is  believed  to  have  visited  Syria,  and  also  some 
of  the  southern  countries  of  Asia.  Either  he,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  his  disciples  in  Syria,  must  have  gone  to  India,  be- 
cause, 600  years  after  this  time,  Christians  were  found  there,  who 
said  they  were  the  children  of  those  who  had  been  taught 
by  St.  Thomas.  After  another  thousand  years,  these  Christians 
in  India  were  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  who  tried  to  make 
them  become  Romanists.  But  they  hid  their  books,  and  fled 
away  into  the  mountains.  I  fear,  however,  they  are  now  very 
ignorant,  and  need  much  teaching. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as 
Nathaniel,  of  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  "  Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed, -in  whom  is  no  guile."  He,  also,  is  said  to  have  visited 
India,  and  to  have  preached  afterwards  to  the  heathen  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian. 

St.  Matthew  was  one  of  those  four  inspired  men  who  wrote 
an  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  gospel 
was  intended  for  the  Jews  ;  and  if  you  notice,  you  will  find  he 
never  explains  any  Jewish    customs,    for    the  Jews   would 
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understand  them.  But  St.  Mark,  who  wrote  for  the  Crentiles, 
often  explains  the  Jewish  feasts  and  ceremonies,  because  these 
converts  would  not  understand.  Some  early  writers  tell  us, 
that  St.  Mark  was  the  companion  of  St.  Peter  in  many  of  his 
travels.  If  so,  he  probably  wrote  what  St.  Peter  had  taught 
him  about  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  for  he  was  not  an 
Apostle  himself,  and  possibly  had  not  seen  what  he  wrote 
about. 

St.  Luke,  too,  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  wrote  in 
his  Gospel,  as  he  tells  his  friend  Theophilus  in  the  first  verses, 
but  he  explains  that  he  learned  these  things  from  eye-witnesses. 
St.  Luke  also  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  Theophilus. 
St.  Luke  joined  St.  Paul  in  his  labours  and  travels,  and 
therefore  saw  and  heard  much  of  what  he  relates  about  the 
missionary  work  of  that  Apostle.  If  you  turn  to  Acts  xvi.  10, 
you  will  find  he  says,  '^  We  endeavoured  to  go,"  while  a  few 
verses  before  he  writes,  ^'  they^^  which  shows  that  at  one  time 
he  was  not  of  the  party,  but  that  at  another  time  he  was  one  of 
them. 

St.  John's  Grospel  was  written  long  after  the  others,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life.  St  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  not  so  much  to 
give  a  history  of  Christ,  as  to  show  that  Jesus  must  be  God  as 
well  as  man^  and  also  to  keep  in  remembrance  some  of  Christ's 
beautiful  discourses. 

St.  Paul  was  not  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  but  was 
converted  by  a  miracle,  and  then  especially  called  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  as  we  find  in  Acts  xiii.  2,  and 
I  Cor.  ix.  1 — 6.  He  and  Barnabas  laboured  together  for  a  while, 
till  a  dispute  separated  them.  (Acts  xiv.  39.)  This  is  perhaps 
written  in  our  Bible,  to  teach  us  to  remember  that  the  Apostles 
were  men,  ready  to  fall  into  sin,  and  upheld  only,  like  Christians 
now,  by  the  grace  of  G^.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  St. 
Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  are  told  how  he 
persecuted  the  Christians,  and  took  part  in  the  death  of  the 
first  martyr,  Stephen.  You  remember  (in  Acts  ix.)  how  Grod 
met  him,  and  stopped  him,  as  he  was  going  to  Damascus  to 
destroy  all  the  Christians  he  could  discover  there.  As  soon  as 
God  had  taught  him  the  truth,  he  boldly  declared  his  faith  in 
Christ,  and  Barnabas  then  brought  him  to  the  Apostles.  (Acts 
ix.  27.)  After  this  we  do  not  hear  of  him  for  three  years. 
(Gal.  i.  18.)  No  doubt  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  learning 
more  of  Christ,  till  he  was  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  begin 
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the  great  work  he  had  been  prepared  for.  From  Acts  xiii.  4 
to  the  end  of  the  book,  the  inspired  writer  gives  us  an  account 
of  St.  Paul's  hiboursand  sufferings,  and  bj  this  we  find,  that  he 
was  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  manj  places,  and  founded 
many  Churches.  After  St.  Paul  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Rome 
for  two  years,  as  we  are  told  (Acts  xxviii.  30),  he  got  his 
freedom  again.  We  do  not  exactly  know  how  he  passed, 
the  six  or  eight  years  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  after 
this,  but  we  believe  he  was  preaching  in  the  western  countries 
of  Europe.  He  probably  went  farther  west  than  any  of  the 
early  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  even  as  far  as  Spain.  Some 
people  say  he  came  to  our  country,  but  I  am  afraid  this  wants 
proof. 

You  may  wish  we  were  more  certain  about  these  things,  but 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  find  the  difference  between 
the  certainty  of  the  Bible,  and  the  difficulty  of  that  history 
which  is  not  inspired.  However,  I  always  tell  you  when  the 
history  is  not  very  sure.  There  are  many  other  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  and  holy  men  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  I  think  we  must  now  go  on  with  general  history. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE   EMPEROUS   OF   ROME. 
SECTION  1. 

We  found  that  before  Christ  was  born  Rome  had  conquered 
nearly  every  known  nation,  and  was  governed  by  a  wise 
Emperor,  named  Augustus  Ciesar.  But  all  the  Emperors  were 
not  like  Augustus ;  indeed,  immediately  after  hia  death,  they 
had  a  very  wicked  ruler,  named  Tiberius,  who  was  reigning 
when  our  Lord  was  crucified.  Many  of  the  Emperors  were 
exceedingly  cruel,  and  some  were  more  foolish  than  a 
silly  child.  One,  for  instance,  commanded  all  his  subjects  to 
worship  his  horse,  and  he  had  gold  leaf  put  over  the  oats 
before  the  horse  ate  them.  I  dare  say  the  fine  creature  would 
rather  have  eaten  them  without  the  gold. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Britain  was  again 
invaded  by  the  Romans.  It  was  nearly  100  years  since 
Julius  Cassar  had   first  attacked    the  Britons,   but    after    he 
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left  the  conntiyy  the  Romans  did  not  come  to  Britain  any 
more  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.  In  his  reign,  the  Britons 
began  to  quarrel  with  each  other.  There  were  several 
kings  in  the  country,  and  they  each  governed  a  small  part 
of  Britain.  But  some  wanted  more  than  their  share,  and 
asked  the  Romans  to  help  them  against  their  neighbours.  So 
the  Romans  came,  and  at  length  conquered  them  alL  This 
should  teach  those  who  live  in  the  same  country,  not  to  quarrel 
with  each  other. 

The  Britons  had  but  little  armour,  and  were  not  accustomed 
to  fight  against  such  trained  soldiers  as  the  Romans.  But  they 
were  very  brave,  and  unwilling  to  give  up  their  country  to 
Rome.  Especially  one  of  their  bravest  kings,  named 
Caractacus,  fought  with  great  courage  ;  but  at  length  they 
were  conquered ;  and  almost  all  Britain  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  a.d.  61  ;  and  ten  years  after,  the  Romans  put  all  the 
Druids  or  British  priests  to  death,  because  they  encouraged  the 
Britons  to  rebel.  The  fiercest  rebellion  was  headed  by  Queen 
^oadicea,  but  ader  she  was  subdued,  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
met  with  little  opposition.  In  several  ways,  it  was  for  the  good 
of  the  Britons,  that  the  Romans  conquered  them,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  were  at  that  time  very  rude  and  ignorant, 
and  the  Romans  taught  them  many  useful  things. 

The  Britons,  like  the  Romans,  were  idolaters  ;  indeed,  they 
were  worse  than  the  Romans,  for  we  are  told  the  Druids  used 
to  teach  the  Britons,  that  their  gods  would  be  pleased  with  a 
sacrifice  of  living  people,  put  into  a  frame  or  basket  of  wicker 
work,  which  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  poor  creatures  within 
were  burned  to  death.  The  Romans  usually  ofiered  only  oxen 
and  sheep  to  their  false  gods.  When  the  Druids  were  destroyed, 
there  could  be  no  more  of  this  cruelty. 

We  have  some  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  poor  idolatrous  Britons  were  taught  the  Gospel, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  to  prove  their  truth.  When 
Caractacus  was  conquered,  he  and  his  family  were  carried 
captives  to  Rome.  They  remained  there  some  time. 
Caractacus  had  a  daughter  named  Claudia,  and  the  Romans 
admired  her  beauty  very  much.  She  married  a  Roman  senator 
named  Pudens,  and  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
made  the  means  of  leading  her  husband  to  Christ.  Their  son, 
Linus,  was  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  Grod,  and  became  the  first 
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bishop  of  the  Clvirch  in  Rome.  You  maj  find  Claudia  and 
Piidens  and  Linus  all  mentioned  hj  St.  Paul.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.) 
Other  relations  and  companions  of  Caractacus  hecame  Christiana 
in  Rome,  and  afterwards  the  Roman  emperor  sent  Caractacus 
bftck  to  Britain,  to  govern  part  of  it  for  him.  The  Christians 
c£  the  household  of  Caractacus  were,  perhaps,  the  first  to  hring 
the  Gospel  to  this  land,  and  his  old  father  is  particularly  spoken 
of  as  heing  very  useful  to  his  countrymen. 

Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  also  become  Christians,  and 
the  believers  of  those  days  seldom  failed  to  speak  to  their 
neighbours  of  the  love  of  Jesus.  However  these  things  might 
be^  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  Church  was  established  in  Britain 
about  this  time. 

Very  soon  after,  we  find  a  Christian  Church  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  tradition,  that  St.  John's  disciple, 
Polycarp,  was  the  first  to  preach  Christ  in  that  country; 
but  nothing  is  certainly  known,  beyond  the  fact,  that  a  Chrbtian 
Church  existed  there  thus  early. 

Most  probably  the  Britons  carried  the  Gospel  into  southern 
Scotland,  while  the  northern  parts  remained  in  heathenism 
some  time  longer. 

We  are  told  that  London  was  already  built,  when  Claudius 
sent  his  soldiers,  a.d.  43,  to  conquer  Britain.  Did  you  think  it 
had  stood  so  long  ? 

SSOTION  2. 

But  the  Roman  emperors  did  not  wish  the  nations  to  learn 
about  Christ.  Even  the  good  emperors,  as  they  are  called, 
often  cruelly  distressed  the  Church  of  God.  You  may  think 
such  men  must  have  been  bad  emperors.  They  were  Pagans, 
or  heathens,  and  therefore  opposed  to  the  Gospel.  Yet  some  of 
them  were  just  and  kind  to  other  Pagans  ;  for,  you  know, 
people  who  do  not  love  God,  are  sometimes  kind  to  each  other. 
But  all  the  emperors  did  not  persecute  the  Christians;  they 
had  seasons  of  peace.  The  first  great  persecution  was  under  a 
very  wicked  emperor  named  Nero.  He  was  cruel  to  every  one, 
and  put  forth  all  his  power  against  Christians.  When  we  read 
of  his  barbarities,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  man  could  have 
invented  such.  No  doubt  Satan  put  the  thoughts  of  these  ter- 
rible deeds  into  his  mind.  How  dreadful  it  is  to  do  Satan's 
vile  work  I 

This  was  the  Emperor  to  whom  St.  Paul  demanded  to  be 
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sent,  when  the  Jews  wished  to  kill  him.  (Acts  xxy.  11.) 
Nero  is  called  Csesar  in  the  Bible,  and  so  are  all  the  Roman 
emperors  who  are  mentioned  there.  Perhaps  you  wonder  what 
use  it  was  to  ask  to  be  sent  to  such  a  man.  It  probably  saved 
St.  Paul's  life,  at  the  time ;  for,  being  a  Roman  citizen,  no  one 
dared  to  punish  him  until  he  was  proved  guilty  of  some  crime 
which  deserved  punishment.  And  it  was  a  law  that  if  a 
Roman  citizen  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  emperor,  he  must  not 
snffer  till  the  emperor  had  heard  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  own 
defence. 

I  must  explain  to  you  how  St.  Paul,  a  Jew,  could  claim  the 
right  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  were  a  great  many  persons, 
besides  those  bom  at  Rome,  who  were  allowed,  by  the  Roman 
law,  to  be  considered  freemen  or  citizens  of  Rome.  Sometimes 
this  favour  was  granted  to  a  city,  sometimes  to  a  man  who  had 
done  some  great  thing  for  the  State,  and  sometimes  people  pur- 
chased their  freedom.  (Acts  xxii.  28.)  In  one  of  these  ways 
St.  Paul's  family  were  free,  and  he  could  not  be  condemned  un- 
heard. Surely  it  was  no  great  favour,  not  to  be  punished  until 
one  was  proved  guilty,  says  an  English  boy.  We  think  so, 
because  we  live  in  happy  England,  where  the  poorest  man  in 
the  kingdom  could  not  be  punished,  until  he  had  been  tried  by 
the  laws  of  his  country.  But,  even  now,  there  are  many  lands 
where  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  though  the  Romans  prided 
themselves  on  their  justice,  no  magistrate  would  have  been  ex- 
pected to  take  much  core  to  inquire  if  an  accused  person  was 
innocent  unless  he  were  a  Roman  citizen.  However,  Paal 
suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake  some  years  later,  most  probably 
by  the  command  of  that  wicked  Nero. 

We  reckon  ten  great  persecutions  during  the  first  three 
hundred  years  after  Christ's  death.  Some  of  these  persecutions 
were  continued  for  months  and  years.  The  last  of  them  waa 
very  long  and  severe,  but  the  Emperor  Galerius,  who  was  the 
chief  author  of  it,  was  made  to  feel  the  Divine  vengeance. 
When  smitten  with  a  dreadful  disorder  he  stayed  the  perseca- 
tion,  and  begged  the  Christians  to  pray  for  his  health.  He 
died  311. 

The  heathen  judges  used  to  tempt  the  Christians  with  the 
promise  of  life,  if  they  would  in  any  way  honour  the  idols.  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  you  some  yielded,  but  many  chose  torture  and 
death  rather  tlum  off*end  their  Heavenly  Father.     And  it  was 
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frand  that  a  man  who.  had  been  tempted  to  deny  his  faith  from 
fear  of  torture,  sometimes  grew  bolder  afterwards,  and  at-  last 
died  for  Christ.  The  Roman  emperors  had  no  excuse  for  their 
cruelty  towards  their  Christian  subjects,  but  accusations  were 
often  invented  against  them.  Nero  declared  he  was  punishing 
them  for  setting  Rome  on  fire.  This  w^as  a  very  false  charge, 
and  most  persons  think  he  did  it  himself  in  a  foolish  freak.  Yet, 
while  thousands  perished,  tens  of  thousands  cast  away  their 
idoby  and  turned  to  God ;  so  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
increased  greatly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   SIEGE   OF   JERUSALEM. 

szcnox  I. 
Thc  Christians  would  have  troubled  no  one,  on  the  contrary, 
thej  would  have  done  much  good,  had  they  been  led  in  peace. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Jews.  The  Romans  often 
found  it  easier  to  govern  great  nations,  than  to  keep  that  little 
country,  fJudea,  in  order. 

The  Jews  could  not  be  satisfied  to  live  under  heathen  rulers, 
and  continually  rel>clled.  The  Romans,  no  doubt,  were  often 
cruel  to  them,  yet  the  Jews  continued  to  bnive  their  anger. 
Therefore  the  Romans  resolved  to  punish  them  so  severely,  that 
they  should  no  longer  have  the  power  to  rebel,  and  the  Jews 
resolved  to  fight  to  the  last.  The  war  was  long  and  very 
terrible.  Thousands  of  the  Jews  were  killed  in  the  land  of  Jiidea 
before  it  could  be  subdued.  At  last  the  Romans  came  to  Jeru- 
salem itself,  and  surrounded  it  with  their  armies.  Then  the 
Jews  began  to  suffer  dreadfully,  and  their  sufferings  increased 
every  day,  till  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  destroyed. 

The  best  account  we  have  of  this  siege  of  Jerusalem,  is 
written  by  one  of  the  Jewish  leaders.  He  was  a  learned  man, 
named  Josephus.  Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  and 
kept  in  their  army,  he  was  well  able  to  know  all  about  the  war. 
There  had  been  four  Emperors  of  Rome  in  two  years,  and 
Vespasian  was  at  length  established  on  the  throne.  Ills  son 
Titus  had  undertaken  to  conquer  Jerusalem.  They  were  both 
wise  and  excellent  men,  considering  they  were  heathens.     So 
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we  must  not  think  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews^  arose  from  the 
great  cruelty  of  the  general  who  attacked  them.  Do  you  know 
what  besieging  means  ?  If  you  were  to  cross  the  sea  and  go 
into  foreign  countries,  you  would  see  walls  built  all  round  some 
of  the  towns,  to  keep  enemies  out.  Jerusalem  had  three  strong 
walls,  and  Titus  besieged  it,  by  trying  to  break  down  these 
walls,  and  to  get  into  the  city. 

When  Titus  came  to  Jerusalem  it  was  just  the  time  of  the 
J^assover,  and  as  Jews,  from  all  parts,  used  to  come  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  keep  this  feast,  there  were  a  great  many  more 
people  in  the  city  than  usual.  Therefore,  all  the  food  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  Roman  army  would  not  let  any  one  go  out 
to  seek  more.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  civil  war  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Jew  fought  against  Jew,  under  different  leaders ;  while 
the  poor,  the  unprotected,  and  the  feeble,  were  oppressed  by  alL 
It<was  not  long  before  a  pestilence  broke  out,  which  carried  off* 
numbers,  and  thus  God's  sorest  judgments  were  let  loose  on  the 
wicked  city. 

If  you  turn  to  the  twenty- eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  read  from  the  forty-ninth  verse  to  the  end,  you  will  see  how 
Grod  had  warned  the  Israelites,  of ,  the  punbhment  that  wonld 
follow  their  sins.  But  they  despised  Grod's  laws,  and  as  He  had 
threatened  so  did  He  to  them.  There  was  even  a  mother 
there,  who  killed  and  ate  her  own  child  for  very  hunger.  The 
Jews  had  cried  to  Pilate,  when  he  desired  to  spare  the  Lord 
Jesus,  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children,"  and  Grod  was 
taking  them  at  their  word.  Hundreds  of  Jews,  who  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Romans,  were  crucified  around  the  city, 
and  the  Jews  could  see  them  as  they  looked  oyer  the  walla. 

BBCTION  2. 

Those  were  indeed  dreadful  days!  and  where  were  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time  ?  They  had  all  escaped  to 
a  little  city  in  the  mountains,  called  Pella.  Earlier  in  the  war 
a  Roman  general  had  begun  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  and  there 
were  many  Christians  in  it  then.  They  recollected  what  Jeana 
had  said  to  them,  that  when  they  saw  Jerusalem  surrounded  by 
armies,  they  were  to  escape  to  the  mountains.  (Luke  zxi* 
20,  21.)  I  dare  say  they  wondered  how  they  could  get  oat  of 
the  city,  through  all  those  enemies.  No  doubt  they  asked  Grod 
to  help  them,  and  then  they  waited  to  see  how  He  would  make 
a  way  for  them  to  escape.    Jerusalem  was  nearly  taken,  and  if 
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the  Roman  general  had  fought  a  little  longer,  he  might,  as  far 
88  man  could  judge,  have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  conquering 
the  eitj  at  once.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  everjbodj,  he  drew 
off  his  armj.  The  Romans  and  Jews  wondered  why — ^for  it 
seemed  very  foolish  indeed.  But  the  Christians  knew  whj. 
God  had  put  it  into  his  heart  to  make  a  waj  for  the  Christiana 
to  escape.  In  this  storj  of  misery  and  war,  it  is  pleasant  to 
read  of  the  care  of  Grod  for  his  own  children. 

The  Jews  were  not  to  he  thus  delivered;  they  had  sinned 
away  the  mercy  of  God«  and  He  had  left  them  to  suffer.  Yet 
Satan  had  so  hlinded  their  eyes,  that  they  still  hoped  on.  They 
did  not  believe  Jesus  had  been  the  promised  Messiah,  but  they 
expected  when  their  trouble  was  at  the  greatest,  their  Messiah 
woald  come  and  deliver  them.  .  Several  persons  pretended  to 
be  the  Messiah,  and  numbers  followed  ikemy  who  had  refused  to 
believe  in  the  true  Christ.     (Matt.  zxiv.  5.) 

There  were  strange  sights  seen  and  sad  sounds  heard  in 
Jemsalem  then.  Visions  appeared  in  the  sky,  as  of  armies  fight- 
ing, and  voices  spoke  in  the  Temple,  of  the  Lord  departing  from 
the  holy  place.  One  wild-looking  man  walked  the  streets  of  the 
city  for  many  months,  crying,  "  Woe,  woe,  to  Jerusalem."  He 
was  threatened  and  punished  in  vain.  His  cry  of  woe  went 
on,  till,  one  day,  he  was  struck  by  a  stone  from  the  Roman 
armies,  and  fell  dead,  exclaiming,  *'  Woe  to  myself  also."  The 
siege  had  now  lasted  several  months,  and  two  of  the  walls  were 
broken  through.  Only  one  wall  remained,  and  the  poor  Jews 
began  to  despair.  At  last  the  third  wall  was  forced,  and  the 
Romans  rushed  into  the  city,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Jerusalem  was  taken  a.d.  70. 

The  Jews  still  hoped  their  beautiful  Temple  would  be  spared; 
and  Titus,  who  admired  it  very  much,  commanded  his  soldiers 
not  to  injure  it.  But  it  could  not  be  saved.  Can  you  tell  me 
why  ?  If  you  look  at  Matt.  xxiv.  2,  you  will  see  the  reason — 
Jesus  said,  "  There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.**  The  soldiers  wished  to  plunder 
the  Temple  for  the  treasures  they  expected  to  find  there,  and, 
besides  this,  they  hated  the  Jews  greatly.  And  when  one  of 
them,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  had  thrown  a  lighted  torch 
into  the  Temple,  and  it  began  to  take  fire,  neither  the  commands 
nor  entreaties  of  Titus  could  persuade  them  to  put  out  the 
flames — although  the  Roman  soldiers  were  always  famed  for 
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obedience  to  their  genends,  and  although  the  whole  army  both 
feared  and  loved  Titus. 

When  the  Jews  saw  their  Temple  burned  they  lost  all 
courage,  and  Titus  had  little  more  trouble.*  Josephus  says, 
eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  perished,  during  this  bloody 
siege.  Titus  did  not  desire  to  punish  the  Jews  so  severely. 
Though  he  sometimes  used  severity  to  frighten  them  into  sub- 
mission, he  often  begged  them  to  yield,  for  their  own  sakes. 
He  pitied  them  more  than  they  pitied  themselves. 

The  Romans  carried  away  with  them  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  Jewish  prisoners,  who  were  made  slaves.  But  there 
were  too  many  to  be  all  sold — ^numbers  were  given  to  the 
Roman  soldiers.  Even  then,  some  remained,  and  many  of  these 
•died  of  cold  and  hunger.     (Deut.  xxviiL  68.)  f 

BscnoK  8. 

The  Jews,  who  were  left  in  Judea,  rebuilt  part  of  Jerusalem, 
and  there  they  might  have  lived  in  quiet,  if  they  had  been 
willing  to  serve  the  Romans.  This,  however,  they  would  not 
do^  therefore  the  walls  were  ordered  to  be  entirely  pulled  down. 
The  city  was  afterwards  ploughed  up,  and  sown  with  salt. 
About  iafty  years  later,  there  was  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  They  committed  all  kinds  of 
cruelties,  which  were  severely  retaliated  when  the  rebellion  was 
subdued.  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  by  an  emperor,  named  Adrian ; 
but,  for  a  long  time,  no  Jew  was  permitted  to  enter  it.  They 
still  loved  the  home  of  their  fathers,  and  used  to  try  to  bribe 
the  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  might  be  permitted,  at  least,  to 
die  in  Jerusalem. 

Since  that  time  Jerusalem  has  never  belonged  to  the  Jews, 
though  many  of  them  have  chosen  to  live  there,  amidst  the 
reproach  which  is  a  part  of  their  punishment.  (Lam.  iiL  45.) 
As  we  go  on  with  our  history  we  shall  read  how  cruelly  they 
have  been  treated  by  the  Gentile  nations,  but  they  have  God*8 
sure  promises,  that  when  the  time  is  past  during  which  Jem- 

*  Josephus  tells  us  that,  on  August  lOth,  the  first  Temple  was  destroyed 
bj  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  the  second  Temple  was  burned  by  the  Bomaiis 
on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month. 

t  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  who  succeeded  Vespasian,  ▲  J>. 
79,  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  orerwhelmed  by  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Yesuyius,  a  volcano  near  Naples.  The  buried  remaim 
of  Uiese  cities  were  disporered  in  the  last  century. 
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Bmkm  shall  be  trodden  down  by  the  Grentiles  (Lofce  xzi.  24), 
thej  shall  have  their  own  land  again,  and  shall  learn  to  believe 
in  Jesas  their  Messiah.  (2  Cor.  iii.  15,  16.)  In  Isaiah  Ixvi. 
10 — 13,  and  in  many  other  places,  we  read  how,  in  those  days, 
these  despised  outcasts  shall  rejoice  with  the  believing  Gentiles  in 
their  Lord  God.  May  we  all  be  the  children  of  God,  that  we 
may  rejoice  with  them,  for  the  sorrows  of  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
sakin,  will  only  be  a  faint  type,  of  God's  judgments  on  his 
enemies  in  those  days  ! 

Jerusalem  was  destroyed  about  forty  years  after  Christ's 
death.  It  is,  therefore,  very  possible,  that  Christians  who  knew 
Christ  on  earth,  may  have  been  alive  at  that  time.  One  apostle 
mt  least  was  alive  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
beloved  disciple  St.  John.  The  wicked  Emperor  Domitian,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Titus,  sentenced  St.  John  to  die,  and  we  are 
told  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boil- 
ing oiL  But  St.  John's  work  was  not  finished,  and,  if  this 
account  be  correct,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  God  pre- 
served him  by  miracle,  as  he  did  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace.  Domitian,  finding  he  had  not  power  to  kill  him, 
banished  him  to  a  little  barren  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
called  Patmos.  He  was  on  this  rocky  island,  when  it  pleased 
Christ,  (as  we  read  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation,) to  reveal  to  him  many  important  things,  which  were  to 
take  place  in  the  world  till  the  end  of  time.  This  "  Revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ "  is  the  last  book  in  your  Bible.  Jesus  pro- 
mises a  special  blessing  to  those  who  read  in  this  book.  (Rev. 
i.  3.)  It  is  full  of  sweet  promises  and  awful  warnings,  pro- 
fitable even  to  those,  who  cannot  perhaps  understand  the  meaning 
of  many  of  the  prophecies. 

A  gentle  Emperor,  named  Nerva,  came  next  to  the  throne. 
He  did  not  persecute  the  Christians,  and  St.  John  was  able  to 
return  to  those  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  to  wliom  he  had  before 
preached,  and  to  whom  he  had  written  messages  from  God 
while  in  the  island  of  Patmos.  (Rev.  i.  11.)  These  epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  are  written  in  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  the  Revelation.  It  is  supposed  that 
Timothy,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  was  martyred  a 
little  before  St.  John's  return  from  Patmos,  and  that  St.  John 
settled  in  that  city.  Ephesus  was  a  favoured  place,  having  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  and  St.  Timothy,  all  there  at  difierent  times. 
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The  Ephesians  alao  received  one  of  St.  Paul's  fourteen  inspired 
epistles,  and  their  Bishop,  Timothy,  received  two  inspired 
epistles  while  living  among  them.  Yet  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus  fell  from  their  first  love.  Christian  grace  is  needed, 
as  well  as  Christian  privileges,  and  none  of  the  Seven  Churches 
were  watchful  as  they  should  have  been.  Some  of  those 
Churches  are  now  quite  lost ;  some  are  in  a  very  unchristian 
state.  The  cities,  once  so  great,  ai-e  now  of  little  importance. 
Smyrna  alone  is  still  a  flourishing  city.     (See  Bev.  ii.  8,'&c) 

St.  John  was  nearly  100  years  old,  when  he  returned  to  Ephesua. 
From  his  great  age  he  soon  became  unable  to  preach,  but  he 
used  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where  the  Christians  met  for 
worship,  and  to  say  to  the  disciples,  '*  Little  children,  love  one 
another."  He  died,  I  believe,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  and  we  are  told  he  was  the  only  apostle  wjio  died  a 
natural  death.  Trajan  was  succeeded  by  three  good  emperors, 
one  after  the  other,  so  Rome  had  for  some  time  a  respite  from 
tyranny. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CRUELTT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  HOME,  ▲ND  R0XB*8 

PUNISHMENT. 

BBOnOK  1. 

Tou  must  not  be  surprised,  that  I  have  so  little  to  tell  you  of 
the  different  nations  we  heard  of  in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
world.  Rome  had  conquered  nearly  every  known  country.  So 
we  have  only  two  things  to  learn  about  for  some  time.  What 
Rome  was  doing,  or  ordering  other  nations  to  do,  and  how  the 
Grospel  of  Christ  was  increasing  all  over  the  world. 

Julius  Caesar  had  been  succeeded  by  rulers  as  powerful  as 
himself.  These  are  usually  called  the  twelve  Caesars  of  Rome. 
They  were  followed  by  five  roonarchs,  called  the  (xye  good 
emperors,  Vho  reigned  from  a.d.  96  to  a.d.  180.  You  have 
heard  something  of  the  history  of  these  emperors  in  the  last 
ehapters.  They  were  all  very  powerful,  and  could  do  just  what 
they  pleased.  If  they  chose  to  have  any  one  put  to  death,  it 
was  done;  and  if  they  wished  to  make  a  poor  man  ruler  over  a 
kingdom,  no  one  dared  to  say  nay. 
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Rome  was  very  beautiful  tlieii.  Tliere  were  grand  buildings, 
large  temples,  and  wide  streets.  Some  of  these  buildings  were 
80  strong,  that  parts  of  them  stand  even  now.  Amongst  others 
is  one  part  of  an  arch,  which  was  built  to  honour  Titus,  af^er 
be  took  Jerusalem.  There  are  many  things  carved  upon  this 
arch,  which  might  be  seen  some  years  since,  but  which  are  now 
ooDfliderably  defaced,  such  as  the  golden  candlestick,  and  the 
table  for  shewbread,  also  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  &c. 
Even  the  ruins  of  Rome  are  beautiful.  What  then  must  Rome 
have  been,  when  it  stood  in  all  its  glory  ? 

I  do  not  like  tales  of  horror,  and  yet  to  think  aright  about 
Borne,  we  must  understand,  that  though  many  of  the  Romans 
were  very  learned,  and  though  they  considered  themselves  so 
polite  and  civilised,  that  they  called  other  nations  barbarians, 
jet  they  were  given  up  to  such  cruelty,  that  I  think  the  most 
ignorant,  brutal  man  in  England,  would  not  bear  to  look,  at 
what  they  did,  for  mere  amusement.  They  had  a  very  large 
place  with  walls  all  round,  and  seats  for  many  thousands  of 
persons  within  those  walls.  It  was  called  the  Colosseum,  or 
Amphitheatre.  Sometimes  thb  place  was  filled  with  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  people.  Most  likely  the  Emperor  himself  was 
there,  and  all  the  great  men,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
What  can  they  all  have  met  to  do  ?  They  have  met  to  amuse 
themselves  by  shedding  blood. 

Sometimes  wild  beasts  were  made  to  fight  with  each  other 
in  this  amphitheatre,  and  it  would  have  been  sad  enough  to  see 
ihem  wounded  and  killed  for  sport.  But  what  the  Romans 
liked  best  was  to  see  men  fight  and  kill  each  other.  Sometimes 
in  companies,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  men  fighting  against 
wild  beasts.  The  Romans  sat  enjoying  the  dreadful  sight.  If 
they  thought  the  gladiators  (as  they  were  called)  had  fought 
bravely,  they  now  and  then  spared  their  lives,  but  often  they 
decided  on  their  death.  These  gladiators  were  generally  either 
prisoners  taken  in  war  or  criminals.  Sometimes  men  who 
delighted  in  blood,  and  thought  themselves  too  skilful  in  combat 
to  be  easily  conquered,  offered  themselves  for  these  contests. 
After  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  many  of  the  Jewish  slaves  were 
made  to  fight  as  gladiators.  Sometimes  at  these  shows,  Chris- 
tians were  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  were  made  to  fight  with 
them ;  and  we  read  of  a  cruel  emperor,  named  Caligula,  who 
ordered  some  of  the  spectators  to  be  seized  and  thrown  down. 
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and  watched  them  with  savage  pleasure,  as  thej  were  torn  in 
pieces.  You  see  it  is  j  ust  as  the  Bible  tells  us,  "  The  dark 
places  of  the  earth"  (the  places  where  the  Gospel  is  little 
known)  "are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty."  (Ps.  Ixxiv. 
20.)  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Rome's  wicked- 
ness was  soon  punished.  * 

SECTION  2. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  were  getting  powerful  in 
Britain,  About  eighty  years  after  Christ's  birth,  a  very 
famous  general,  named  Agricola,  was  sent  there.  He  was  the 
first  Roman  who  sailed  round  Great  Britain,  and  discovered  it 
to  be  an  island.  He  completed  the  conquest  of  what  we  now 
call  England,  and  subdued  the  southern  part  of  the  country  we 
now  call  Scotland.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  conquer  the 
mountainous  parts  of  that  country.  Indeed,  the  Romans  always 
found  it  very  difficult,  to  protect  the  parts  they  had  conquered, 
from  the  bold  people  in  the  north  of  the  island.  Afterwards, 
some  of  the  Roman  emperors  came  in  person  against  these 
restless  barbarians,  and  always  conquered  for  the  time ;  but  they 
generally  returned  as  soon  as  the  Romans  had  left.  The  Romans 
had  built  two  walls,  at  different  times,  all  across  the  country,  to 
protect  the  southern  part ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  of  much 
use,  for  they  were  soon  broken  through. 

Ireland  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  same  race  as  Britain. 
They  were  called  Celts.  The  Romans  never  conquered 
Ireland.  Agricola  made  an  attempt,  but  it  was  nearly  unsuc- 
cessful. But  if  the  Romans,  had  little  power  in  Ireland,  other 
nations,  seem  to  have  established  themselves  there,  by  colony  or 
conquest.  I  need  only  mention  one  such,  for  the  history 
of  Ireland  is  very  obscure  at  that  period.  At  some  unknown 
time,  an  expedition,  headed  by  Milesius,  arrived  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  and  when  Agricola  landed,  a  race  of  kings 
descended  from  Milesius,  was  reigning  in  that  country.  The 
Irish  consider  their  Milesian  kings  as  among  the  bravest  and 
most  important  of  all  their  ancient  monarchs,  and,  in  a.d.  90, 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  supreme  kings  of  the  country. 

All  that  we  know  with  any  certainty,  of  the  early  history  of 
Great  Britain,  is  from  the  conquests  of  the  Romans ;  but  a 
Roman  writer,  named  Tacitus,  who  lived  about  this  time,  tells 

*  It  was  the  Dictator  Sylla,  mentioned  page  88,  who  first  introduoed 
gladiatorial  shows. 
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US  that  the  ports  of  Ireland  were  known  in  his  day,  far  hetter 
than  those  of  Britain.  Duhlin  is  mentioned  still  earlier.  The 
Bomans  never  conquered  the  mountainous  part  of  Wales. 

But  Rome  began  to  suffer.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the 
last  of  the  five  good  emperors,  died  a.d.  180.  The  next  emperor, 
Commodus,  was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  from  that  time  few  good 
emperors  reigned  over  unhappy  Rome.  Sin  always  weakens  the 
power  of  a  nation  or  empire,  not  only  by  drawing  down  the  anger 
of  Grody  but  because  wicked  rulers  care  little  about  the  wise  go* 
yemment  of  their  people.  The  conquered  countries  were  less 
sabmissive  to  Rome,  and  the  hardy  people  of  the  northern  part  of 
Europe,  began  to  trouble  the  empire.  They  had  discovered  away, 
bj  which  they  could  get  what  they  wished,  without  meeting  the 
Roman  armies,  who  would  have  been  sure  to  conquer  them.- 
They  watched  the  time  when  few  soldiers  were  near,  then  came 
quickly,  and  in  great  numbers,  upon  those  countries  from  whence 
they  could  steal  such  things  as  they  desired.  When  they  found 
the  Romans  were  sending  armies  against  them,  they  returned 
speedily  to  their  forests,  where  the  Romans  found  it  impossible 
to  follow  them.  But  at  length  these  barbarians  grew  bolder, 
and  ventured  to  fight  with  the  Romans,  and  sometimes 
conquered  them. 

These  barbarians  were  the  Goths  and  other  descendants  of 
Japheth,  who  had  peopled  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  and 
of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to  learn.  The  Roman  soldiers 
would  once  have  despised  such  enemies  ;  but  they  were  no 
longer  the  obedient  defenders  of  their  country.  The  Senate 
had  lost  its  power,  and  the  people  had  learned  to  love  eating 
and  drinking,  amusements,  rich  dress,  and  idleness.  The 
Emperor's  guards  were  formerly  chosen  to  wait  on  him 
and  do  his  bidding  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  reading, 
these  guards  had  begun  to  make  themselves  masters  over  the 
emperors.  They  chose  whom  they  would  to  rule,  and,  if  he 
did  not  please  them,  they  murdered  him  and  chose  another. 
Once,  they  actually  offered  to  sell  the  empire,  to  that  man  who 
would  give  them  most  money.  Didius  Julian  having  given 
them  a  large  sum,  they  made  him  their  emperor,  a.d.  193. 

SECTION  3. 

Rome  grew  weaker,  but  the  religion  of  Christ  spread  far  and 
wide.  If  we  were  to  count  by  numbers,  we  should  say  the 
Church  of  Christ  grew  stronger  every  year.    But  those  who 

o 
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trulj  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  anxious  to  ask  how 
many  persons  call  themselves  His  children,  but  whether  there 
are  many  who  study  the  Word  of  God,  and  believe  rfnd  prac- 
tise what  it  teaches.  I  fear  such  persons  will  not  be  very 
happy  to  read,  that,  though  thousands  had  become  Christians  in 
name,  we  cannot  think  all  these  were  really  Christians.  No 
doubt,  in  every  Church  there  were  many  of  God's  own  chil- 
dren. Even  in  countries  which  Rome  had  never  entirely 
subdued  (such  as  Persia,  and  a  little  later,  even  in  China), 
Christ's  Gospel  had  been  preached,  and  souls  converted  to  Grod, 
and  Christian  Churches  formed.  Whole  legions  of  Roman 
soldiers  declared  themselves  believers  in  Christ,  and  those 
counted  wise  and  great  began  to  write  and  preach  about  Chris- 
tianity. 

But,  if  it  were  no  longer  such  a  reproach  to  be  a  Christian, 
it  was  less  easy  to  find  teachers  who  took  the  Bible  etlone 
as  their  guide.  There  are  hints  in  the  epistles  that  many 
strange  things  began  to  be  believed,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  (1  John  ii.  18,  &c.,  for  instance)  ;  and  before  St.  John 
had  been  dead  a  hundred  years,  fancies  and  superstitions  were 
spread  on  all  sides,  and  they  seemed  to  increase  every  year. 
Perhaps  you  scarcely  know  what  I  mean  by  superstition :  I 
will  tell  yon  one  of  their  superstitions,  and  you  shall  judge. 
All  Christians  believed  that  if  they  prayed  to  God  in  any 
trouble,  He  would  listen  and  help  them.  This  was  truth  ;  for 
God  has  said,  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  I  wiU 
deliver  thee."  (Ps.  L.  15.)  But  some  among  them  believed  that 
God  would  be  more  likely  to  hear,  if  they  knelt  to  pray  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  That  was  superstition;  for 
God  has  never  told  us  that  He  will  hear  a  believer's  prayers  in 
one  place  more  than  in  another.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
errors,  and  opened  the  way  for  praying  to  saints  and  martyrs  in 
after  ages. 

We  must  remember  that  most  of  the  converts  had  been 
heathens,  and  that  there  were  few  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  so^ 
perhaps,  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  ignorant  should  have  made 
many  mistakes.  But  those,  also,  who  were  learned,  and  might 
have  studied  the  Gospel,  seemed  to  trust  to  their  own  wisdom. 
The  Spirit  of  God  was  less  sought,  and  was,  no  doubt,  grieved, 
and  firesh  superstitions  and  mistakes  and  disputes  arose,  till  the 
religion,  generally  believed,  was  but  little  like  the  Gospel  of 
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Christ.  This  could  not  be  fully  seen  while  Rome  was  under 
heathen  monarchs;  but  a  great  change  took  place  about  300 
years  after  Christ,  for  then  Rome  had  an  emperor  who  not  onlj 
permitted  his  subjects  to  worship  Jesus,  but  who  declared 
openlj  that  he  himself  was  a  Christian.  This  emperor  was 
named  Constantine,  and  in  the  next  chapter  you  will  hear  his 

StOTJ. 


PART  II. 

FROM  THE  FIBST  CHRISTIAN  EMPEBOR  TO  THE  FALL  OF 
THE  VnESTEBN  EMPIRE;  WITH  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE 
NATIONS  OF  THE  WEST. 

A.D.  812  TO  A.D.  476. 


CHAPTER  L 

CONSTANTINE   AND  HIS   SUCCESSORS. 
SECTION  1. 

We  read  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  Roman  army  had  much 
power,  even  in  choosing  emperors.*  We  read,  too,  that  a  great 
many  of  the  soldiers  were  Christians.  Indeed,  so  many 
of  them  professed  Christianity,  that  they  were  well  able  to 
afford  great  help  to  a  Christian  emperor. 

These  Christians  tell  us  the  following  story.  Different  parts 
of  the  army,  in  various  places,  were  each  wishing  to  make  their 
own  favourite  general  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  Constantine  was 
thus  chosen,  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  to 
fight  with  his  rivals.  He  was  then  a  heathen ;  hut  as  he  was 
one  day  musing  over  his  troubles  and  difficulties,  he  looked  up 
to  the  heavens  over  his  head,  and  he  saw  there  a  large  cross  of 
light,  on  which  was  written,  "  In  this  overcome."    He  knew 

*  When  Constantino's  power  was  established  he  put  down  those  rebel- 
UouB  guards  who  had  so  often  murdered  emperors,  and  raised  their 
own  fayourites  to  the  throne.  Constantine,  also,  put  down  the  combats  of 
gladiators,  though,  after  his  death,  two  or  three  emperors  rerlTod  them  for 
a  ihort  time. 

G  2 
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the  cross  was  the  sign  of  Christianitj,  and  when  he  met  his 
enemies,  and  conquered  them,  he  felt  sure  it  was  by  Christ's 
help,  and  became  a  Christian. 

I  do  not  think  good  men  are  sure  about  the  truth  of  this 
story.  The  great  God  would  do  this  miracle  if  in  His 
wisdom  He  saw  it  would  make  His  name  more  glorious^ 
and  be  useful  to  Constantine's  soul.  But  some  people  who 
made  books  then  wrote  in  them  so  many  fancies,  that  at 
times  we  scarcely  know  what  to  believe.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  Constantine  was  the  first  emperor  who 
openly  professed  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  that  he  made 
Christianity  the  religion  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  shut 
up  the  heathen  temples.  But  he  could  neither  make  his 
heathen  subjects  believe  in  Jesus,  nor  could  he  make  all  those 
who  called  themselves  Christians  believe  as  the  Bible  teaches. 
Indeed,  he  was  puzzled  what  to  believe  himself.  I  told  you 
many,  who  were  named  Christians,  knew  but  little  of  the  Bible. 
Among  the  errors  that  arose  in  consequence  of  this  ignorance^ 
there  was  one  more  sad  than  all  the  rest,  for  it  dishonoured  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore.** 
It  was  called  the  Arian  Heresy,  rather  difficult  words,  but  you 
must  try  to  understand  them. 

Heresy  means  anything  in  religion  which  is  not  true  and 
scriptural.  The  poor  Romanist  calls  the  Protestant  a  heretic, 
but  you  know  the  Protestant  does  not  deserve  that  sad  name. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  Arian  heresy,  so 
you  must  try  to  remember  that  Arius  was  the  name  of  the  man 
who  first  taught  that  though  Christ  was  very  good  and  holy, 
yet  He  was  not  Grod.  From  Arius'  name,  all  the  people 
who  believed  his  error  were  called  Arians.  But  we  need  an 
Almighty  Saviour,  or  we  must  perish.  And  the  Bible  tells  us 
over  and  over  again  that  Christ  is  both  God  and  roan.  HiB 
very  name  Immanuel  means  "  God  with  us."    (Matt.  i.  23.) 

BBcnoir  2. 

Constantine  wished  to  know  the  truth,  so  he  called  for 
all  the  bishops  and  learned  men,  and  desired  them  to  go 
to  Nice,  a  city  in  what  we  now  call  Turkey  in  Asia,  to 
hold  a  council  about  it,  and  to  judge  of  the  true  doctrine. 
This  seemed  a  right  way.  You  remember  we  hear  of  such 
a  council  in  Acts  xv.,  but  there  was  one  very  great  dif* 
ference  between  that,    and    all    other  councils.      The   men 
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wBo  met  at  that  council  were  inspired^  and  might  say,  ''It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holt  Ghost,  and  to  us ;  **  so  they  could 
nai  mistake.  But  no  other  bishops  or  ministers  must  dare  to 
Bay  so,  though,  when  they  consult  together,  if  they  study  the 
Bible,  and  seek  the  Spirit's  help,  they  may  expect  that  He  who 
has  made  them  teachers  of  others,  "  will  guide  them  into  all 
truth."  This  is  why  we  ought  in  difficulties  to  consult  our 
ministers,  and  to  listen  humbly  to  their  instructions  at  all  times, 
as  to  those  likely  to  know  most  of  God's  will,  for  **  the  priest's 
lips  should  keep  knowledge."  (Mai.  ii.  7.)  But  we  must  also 
remember  that  other  text,  "  If  they  speak  not  according  to  the 
Word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them."  (Isaiah  viii.  20.) 
Therefore,  nothing  can  excuse  us  from  searching  the  Word  of 
Grod  for  onrselves, — no,  not  even  if  an  Apostle  preaches. 
(€kd.  i.  8.)  I  think  many  of  the  bishops,  in  thiM  council  of 
Nice,  searched  the  Scriptures,  and  prayed  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  therefore,  they  came  to  a  right  under- 
Standing  of  God's  will.  But  as  you  learn  more,  you  will  hear  of 
councils  trusting  to  their  own  wisdom,  and  teaching  things 
contrary  to  Scripture.  A  council  is  a  meeting  for  deliberation. 
A  council  of  the  Church  is  a  meeting  of  bishops,  &c.,  to 
consider  of  the  Church's  teaching.  Before  the  Council  of  Nice, 
Christians  had  only  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  but  this  Council  gave 
us  the  Creed  which  is  in  the  Communion  Service.  It  is  called 
the  Nicene  Creed.  It  was  written  to  teach  what  ought  to  be 
believed  about  Christ.  The  last  sentence,  however,  about  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  added  by  the  second  Great  Council,  which 
was  also  composed  of  men  who  studied  Scripture.  This  second 
Council  met  at  Constantinople,  about  sixty  years  after  that  at 
Nice,  in  order  to  put  down  those  erring  men,  who  denied  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  God. 

There  is  one  other  Creed  in  your  Prayer-book,  which  is  called 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius, — I  suppose  it  is  so  called  because 
it  contains  the  truths  he  taught,  and  for  which  he  was  greatly 
persecuted  by  the  Arians,  when  they  got  power  after 
Constantine's  death.  This  good  bishop  was  very  anxious  that 
all  should  understand,  that  Christ  was  "  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man  ; "  and  I  have  been  told,  that  he  took  great  pains  to  make  a 
correct  list  of  the  New  Testament  books,  in  order  that 
Christians  might  understand  what  was  Scripture  and  what  was 
not.  For  you  know  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  at 
first  scattered  over  the  world  ;  some  were  sent  to  E^Vieavx^,  o>^^t^ 
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to  Rome  or  Corinth,  &c. :  and  the  wisest  and  best  men  had 
sought  from  the  early  days  of  the  Church  to  coUeot  all  these. 
No  doubt  the  H0I7  Spirit  helped  them  to  do  this  rightly,  that 
we  might  in  all  ages  have  God's  sure  Word  to  guide  us. 

After  the  Council  of  Nice,  manj  remained  Arians.  Con- 
stantino, however,  listened  to  the  truth ;  but  whether  he 
received  it  with  all  his  heart,  to  the  saving  of  his  soul,  we  must 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  God.  At  any  rate,  he  was  raised  up 
to  be  verj  useful  to  the  Christian  Church. 

SECTION  3. 

The  reign  of  Constantino  was  full  of  great  events.  The 
Boman  Empire  had  got  a  new  religion,  and  now  it  was  to  have 
a  new  capital.  There  was  a  city,  in  the  country  we  now  call 
Turkey  in  Europe,  which  was  named  Byzantium,  and  Con- 
stantino saw  how  well  it  was  situated,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to 
become  the  capital  of  a  great  empire. 

He  found  his  northern  neighbours  very  formidable,  and 
foresaw,  that  under  some  weak  monarch,  they  might  put  an  end 
to  Rome  and  to  the  Roman  Empire.  But  with  another  capital, 
in  a  safer  position,  the  Roman  name  might  continue  even  after 
Rome  itself  was  conquered.  It  wn?  very  much  against  the 
will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  tliiit  their  Emperor  should 
remove  to  a  new  capital,  but  in  after  years  it  proved  just  as  lie 
expected,  for  Rome  soon  fell  before  the  barbarians.  Con- 
stantine  was  two  years  rebuilding  his  city  and  making  it 
strong  and  beautiful.  When  it  was  finished,  he  changed  its 
name ;  he  called  it  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Constantine^ 
and  took  up  his  abode  there  with  great  pomp,  a.d.  328. 

When  this  Emperor  died,  a.d.  837,  his  three  sons  divided 
the  empire.  It  was  very  unwise  of  Constantino  to  have 
settled  it  thus  :  it  was  an  example  to  the  emperors  who 
succeeded  him  ;  and  by  the  Roman  empire  being  divided,  its 
power  was  lessened.  Constantius,  the  second  brother,  at  length 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  he 
was  an  Arian,  and  persecuted  those  who  received  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  God.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  maikes 
people  gentle  and  kind,  while  we  generally  find  that  those  who 
fall  into  error,  persecute  those  who  believe  the  truth.  Con- 
stantius was  not  only  cruel  to  the  Christians,  but  he  put  nearly 
all  his  relations  to  death.  There  was  one  relative,  however, 
whom  he  spared  and  employed  in  his  own  business,  and  sent  to 
fight  against  his  enemies.     This  man's  name  was  Julian,  and. 
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he  was  verj  talented  and  fond  of  study,  he  learned  much  in 
the  different  countries  where  he  travelled.  As  long  as 
Constantius  lived,  Julian  called  himself  an  Arian,  because  he 
feared  his  master's  anger  ;  but  when  he  died,  a.d.  361,  and 
Julian  was  made  Emperor,  he  left  off*  his  pretended  Chris- 
tianitj  and  returned  to  the  old  Roman  idolatry.  For  this 
reason  he  is  called  Julian  the  Apostate.  An  apostate  is  a 
person  who  leaves  the  true  religion  and  obeys  a  false  one.  But 
Julian  probably  never  really  believed  in  Christianity,  so  it  is 
not  quite  correct  to  call  him  an  apostate  when  he  declared 
himself  a  heathen. 

As  soon  as  Julian  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  ordered  the 
Christian  churches  to  be  shut  up,  and  the  heathen  temples  to  be 
opened.  He  disgraced  Christians  in  ev^ry  way,  and  forbade 
them  to  teach  even  their  own  children.  He  also  declared  he 
could  prove  Christianity  to  be  false.  The  Christians  asserted, 
that  God  would  not  permit  the  Jews  to  possess  Jerusalem  again 
at  that  time.  Julian  said  he  would  give  it  to  them.  Why  did 
the  Christians  say  the  Jews  should  not  possess  Jerusalem  ? 
Because  Christ  had  said  it  (Luke  xxi.  24).  Jerusalem  was  to 
be  **  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  were  fuUill.d,"  or  ended.  The  times  of  the  Gentiles 
meant  that  long  period  between  the  first  and  second  coming  of 
our  Lord,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  being  preached,  and  salvation 
by  it  is  being  offered,  to  us  Gentiles,  to  gather  out  from  among 
us  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord. 

If  Julian  could  have  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  if  the  Jews 
had  returned  to  the  worship  of  God  in  their  former  manner  by 
offering  sacrifice  in  Jerusalem,  it  would  have  proved  that  what 
God  had  declared  was  not  fulfilled  ;  and  then  nothing  in 
4he  Bible  could  have  been  depended  upon.  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you  that  Julian  was  not  able  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  Balls  of 
fire  came  out  of  the  ground  and  scorched  those  who  tried  to  dig 
the  foundations.  This  account  is  given,  not  only  by  the 
Christians,  who  wished  to  believe  it,  but  by  the  heathen  also, 
who  were  disappointed  and  angry.  You  will  like  to  know 
what  became  of  Julian.  It  is  supposed  that  he  intended  to 
treat  his  Christian  subjects  more  severely,  but  God  stopped 
him.  He  was  killed  in  battle,  and  as  he  fell,  he  caught  some  of 
his  own  blood  in  his  hand,  and  threw  it  towards  heaven, 
exclaiming  that  Jesus  had  conquered.  The  heathen  temples 
were  immediately  shut  up  again,  and  the  Christian  churches 
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reopened.  He  was  the  last  heathen  monarch  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  died  a.d.  363,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jovian ;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  new  Emperor  was  a  sincere  and  faithful 
believer  in  Christ,  but  his  reign  was  short. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  tell  you  more  about  the  northern 
nations. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS. 
BBOnON   1. 

The  northern  nations  were  becoming  more  terrible  to  Rome 
from  year  to  year.  Happily  for  the  Roman  Empire,  a  brave 
and  good  monarch,  named  Theodosius,  came  to  the  throne, 
A.D.  379,  and  the  Goths  were  checked.  After  Theodosius  died, 
A.D.  395,  his  two  sons  divided  the  empire.  It  was  never 
nnder  one  monarch  from  that  time. 

The  Western  Emperor  had  Rome  for  his  capital,  and  chiefly 
ruled  ill  Europe.  He  was  sometimes  called  the  Latin  Empei^r, 
because  Latin  was  spoken  at  his  court.  The  Roman  provinces 
in  Africa,  except  Egypt,  belonged  to  the  Western  Empire.  The 
Eastern  Emperor  reigned  at  Constantinople,  which  was  a  Greek 
city,  and  though  his  capital  was  in  Europe  and  he  governed  the 
south-east  province,  his  principal  dominions  were  in  Asia.  He 
had  Egypt  also. 

This  division  of  the  empire  was  made  at  an  unfortunate 
time,  for  there  arose  just  then,  a  very  fierce  and  warlike  Goth, 
named  Alaric,  and  all  Europe  trembled  before  him.  Poor 
Rome  was  taken  by  this  barbarous  chief,  a.d.  410,  and  givcSi 
up  to  his  soldiers.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  mischief  they 
did.  They  not  only  murdered  and  ill-treated  the  people,  but 
destroyed  many  beautiful  things,  and  left  Rome  a  mere  wreck  of 
what  they  had  found  it.  Alaric  died  the  same  year  :  his  death 
was  a  blessing  to  Europe. 

We  have  scarcely  spoken  of  our  neighbours  the  Gauls.  You 
remember  Julius  Cassar  conquered  Gaul,  which  is  the  country 
we  now  call  France.  A  Christian  Church  was  early  planted 
there,  and  we  are  told  of  much  persecution  by  the  heathen 
emperors,  especially  at  Lyons.  The  Goths,  and  other 
btwbarianB,  had  also  invaded  that  country,  and  soon  after, 
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a  tribe  from  Grermanj,  who  called  themseWes  Franks,  or 
freemen,  entered  Gaul.  Thej  had  manj  straggles  with  the 
Romans,  and  with  the  Goths,  but  at  last  they  were  conquerors 
oyer  both,  and  thej  changed  the  name  of  Gaul  to  France, 
which  means  the  land  of  the  free.  These  Franks  were 
heathens,  and  thej  persecuted  the  Christian  Church  in  G«ul. 

Spain  and  Portugal  were  then  considered  one  country,  and 
liad  been  conquered  from  the  Romans  by  the  Vandals,  Goths, 
and  other  barbarians,  about  412.  The  Vandals  came  from 
Gkrmany.  They  soon  passed  from  Spain  to  the  north  of 
Africa,  conquered  the  Romans  and  settled  there.  But  the  Gt>thfl 
made  themselves  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain.  The 
Goths  thus  overran  the  west  of  Europe,  for  a  new  body  of  bar- 
barians, called  Huns,  had  come  from  the  north  of  Asia,  to 
Europe,  about  370  years  after  Christ,  and  the  Gt>ths  were 
driven  westerly.  The  Huns  made  attacks  on  Grermany,  from 
time  to  time,  and  were  not  finally  driven  back  till  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  You  will  read,  by  and  bye,  of  the  Turks  :  they 
descended  from  the  Huns.  One  tribe  of  them  settled  in  the 
country  we  since  call  Hungary,  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  they  were  only  partially  conquered  by  him. 

One  chieftain  among  the  Huns  was  as  terrible  as  Alaric  had 
been.  He  lived  more  than  300  years  before  Charlemagne. 
His  name  was  Attila,  and  all  Europe  was  again  terrified  at  the 
conquests  of  a  powerful  barbarian.  In  451,  he  attempted  to 
conquer  Gaul,  but  the  Romans  and  their  allies  defeated  him 
at  Chalons,  in  the  north  of  the  country,  in  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  Europe  ever  saw.  The  next  year  he  ap- 
proached Rome,  which  was  only  saved  by  paying  a  large 
sum  of  money.  During  these  attacks  by  different  barbarians. 
Home  had  forgotten  much  of  its  learning,  as  well  as  its  pure 
religion.  After  Attila  had  died,  another  chief,  named  Genseric, 
took  and  plundered  Rome.  Genseric  was  King  of  those 
Vandals  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
After  the  Vandals  were  gone,  a  tribe  of  the  barbarous  Heruli, 
under  their  chief  Odoacer,  attacked  Rome,  and  he  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy. 

Thus  was  an  end  put  to  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  476.  It 
was  then  twelve  centuries  since  Rome  had  been  built,  and  150 
years  from  the  time  when  Constantine  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople.    The  Eastern  Empire,  however,  lasted  about  1,000  years 

o3 
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longer.      But  we   shall  still   have  much  to   learn  of  Homey 
though  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a  large  empire. 

Odoacer  reigned  in  Italy  about  fourteen  years,  after  which, 
Theodoric,  the  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Goths,  con- 
quered him,  and  became  King  of  Italy  in  his  place.  And  thus 
was  Europe  overrun  by  barbarians,  many  of  them  called  Chris- 
tians, indeed,  but  mostly  Arians, — and  that  Christianity  which 
does  not  receive  Christ  as  God,  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the 
Bible. 

The  Yandals  had  possession  of  nearly  all  the  northern  coasts 
of  Africa,  which  had  before  belonged  to  the  Romans.  About 
A.D.  440  they  had  taken  Carthage,  for  that  city  had  been  rebuilt 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  Vandals  made  it  the  capital 
of  their  African  kingdom.  There  were  many  Christians  in 
their  dominions,  who  were  terribly  persecuted  by  their  Arian 
conquerors.  Huneric,  son  of  that  Genseric  who  took  Rome, 
was  one  of  their  greatest  persecutors,  and,  like  Herod,  he  died 
eaten  of  worms.  (Acts  xii.  23.)  This  kingdom  lasted  about 
100  years,  till  the  reign  of  Justinian  ;  but  Carthage  stood  till 
about  A.D.  700,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  Justi- 
nian was  a  very  powerful  monai*ch.  He  reigned  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  his  brave  general,  Belisarius,  destroyed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Vandals,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  was  sent  to 
conquer  Italy.  This  unfortunate  country,  after  having  been 
ruled  over  by  so  many  barbarian  chiefs,  was  attacked  by  Totila, 
a  warlike  Goth,  who  plundered  Rome.  Belisarius  marched 
against  him,  and  found  him  a  chief  of  great  valour  and  skiU. 
At  length  he  was  conquered,  and  Rome  and  Constantinople 
were  again  under  one  emperor. 

In  568,  soon  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  another  tribe  of 
Germans,  called  Lombards,  or  Longbeards,  conquered  great 
part  of  Italy,  and  a  city  called  Pavia  was  chosen  for  the  capital 
of  their  kingdom.  This  kingdom  lasted  for  200  years.  But 
Rome,  Ravenna,  and  some  other  places  in  Italy,  were  not 
subdued  by  the  Lombards.  About  this  time  the  Latin  or 
Roman  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Italy  ;  so  you  will  see 
how  greatly  Rome  was  changed. 

SECTION  2. 

You  will  suppose  the  Romans  had  long  ceased  to  visit  Britain. 
Indeed,  they  gave  it  up  a.d.  426.  The  Britons  were  sorry  for 
their  departure ;  for  if  Roman  armies  could  not  defend  them 
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from  their  enemies  in  the  north  of  the  island,  jou  may  imagine 
the  Britons  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves.  Their  restless 
and  warlike  enemies  in  the  north  were  called  Plots.  Thej 
used  to  come  down,  and  rob  and  kill  the  Britons.  It  was  vain 
for  the  Britons  to  sow  their  fields,  for  the  Picts  reaped  the 
harvests. 

At  length  the  Britons  entreated  the  help  of  the  warlike 
Grermans,  and  a  brave  band  of  warriors  from  these  nations, 
principally  Saxons  and  Angles,  came  to  their  assistance.  With 
their  aid  the  Britons  were  soon  freed  from  their  enemies. 
But  in  a  short  time  their  new  friends  turned  against  the 
Britons  themselves,  and  though  it  was  a  hundred  years  before 
Britain  could  be  completely  conquered,  still  every  year  saw 
their  foes  spreading  farther  over  the  country,  till  at  last  Corn- 
wall and  Wales  alone  remained  to  the  Britons.  *  Then  the 
Anglo-Saxons  changed  the  name  of  Britain  into  Angle-land,  or 
England. 

The  Britons  worshipped  God  as  the  Bible  taught  them,  and 
as  they  had  been  long  used  to  do.  But  the  Saxons  were 
idolaters,  and  thus,  under  them,  the  land  again  became  a  heathen 
land.  The  Britons  were  very  sorry  for  their  heathen  con- 
querors, and  tlioy  sent  missionaries  among  them.  The  Chris- 
tians in  Scotland  and  Ireland  assisted  much  in  this  good  work, 
and  were  made  very  useful.  The  Bishop  of  Home  and  the 
Christians  there  were  also  prieved  that  Britain  should  again 
worship  idols,  and,  a.d.  597,  they  sent  a  missionary  to  the 
country,  who  was  kindly  received  by  one  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
— for  Britain  had  been  divided  between  seven  Saxon  chiefs, 
who  had  made  themselves  kings.  The  Saxon  king  who  received 
the  missionary  from  Rome,  had  married  a  Christian  princess 
from  among  the  Franks.  The  Franks  had  been  Christians  for 
about  a  hundred  years,  from  the  time  that  their  famous  king, 
Clovis,  had  married  a  Christian  princess  in  496. 

The  missionary  from  Rome  to  the  Saxons  was  called  Augus- 
tine, and  he  was  made  the  means  of  persuading  many  of  the 
Saxons  to  throw  away  their  idols.  But  I  fear  that  some  of  the 
superstitions  of  which  I  have  before  told  you,  were  taught  by 
the  missionaries  from  Rome.     The  British  missionaries  seem  to 

•  Some  of  these  Britons  went  to  France,  and  they  called  the  part  they 
settled  in,  Brittany,  or  Little  Britain,  in  remembrance  of  their  native  land. 
From  this  time  the  mother  country  began  to  bo  called  Qreat  Britain. 
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have  been  preserved  from  most  of  them»  and  -in  somewhat  later 
timeSy  their  schools  and  colleges  prepared  many  zealoos  men, 
who  preached  the  Gospel  in  different  countries  of  Europe. 
During  the  rule  of  the  heathen  Saxons,  some  of  the  British 
Bishops  remained  at  their  posts.  Among  others  there  was  a 
British  Bishop  of  London,  a  very  few  years  before  Augustine 
arrived  in  England. 

Before  this  time  Ireland  had  become  a  Christian  country. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  St.  Patrick,  and  many  a  foolish  tradition 
is  told  of  him.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  of  his  real  history. 
He  was  made  prisoner  in  a  war,  and  at  sixteen  was  a  slave 
in  Ireland.  There  he  learned  to  know  Grod,  and  when,  five 
years  after,  he  got  free  again,  he  determined  to  become  a 
missionary  to  Ireland,  a.d.  432.  Although  there  was  a  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Ireland .  before  St.  Patrick  preached  to  them, 
yet  he  was  the  means,  under  God,  of  converting  the  country 
froni  heathenism  to  Christianity,  for  after  that  time  idolatry 
gradually  disappeared.  He  was  especially  useful  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  in  that  very  part  where  it  has  pleased  God,  to  poor 
such  a  great  blessing  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  these 
days.  We  read  interesting  accounts  of  the  conversions  which 
followed  his  preaching  on  the  coast  of  Lough  Carrib.  Ireland 
from  St.  Patrick's  time  became  famous  for  its  learning  and  piety. 
About  A.D.  600  Ireland  was  called  the  Isle  of  Saints,  and  people 
thought  it  quite  an  honour  to  have  been  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Ireland. 

But  St.  Patrick  did  not  find  it  always  safe  and  easy  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  especially  at  first.  Here  is  an  instance  : — He  was 
going  to  Tara,  where  the  chief  king  lived,  to  preach  before  him 
and  his  nobles.  He  knew  he  was  in  danger,  and  feared  he 
might  be  put  to  death  in  Tara.  He  prayed,  but  not  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  Irish  so  often  pray  now — ^he 
prayed  to  Christ  alone.  I  think  I  must  tell  you  his  beautiful 
prayer,  or  rather  must  give  you  a  translation  of  it,  for  it  was 
written  at  first  in  Irish,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
very  oldest  Irish  writing  which  remains.  This  is  the  prayer 
of  St.  Patrick  :— 

"  At  Tara,  to-day,  the  strength  of  God  pilot  me — the  power 
of  God  preserve  me — may  the  wisdom  of  God  instruct  me — the 
eye  of  God  watch  over  me — the  ear  of  God  hear  me — the  Word 
of  God  give  me  sweet  talk — the  hand  of  God  defend  me — the 
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wwj  of  Qod  guide  me.  Chriflt  be  vrith  me — Christ  before  me— 
Cluist  after  me — Chriflt  in  me — Christ  under  me — Christ  over 
me— Christ  on  mj  right  hand — Christ  on  mjleft  hand — Christ 
on  this  side — Christ  on  that  side — Christ  at  my  back — Christ 
in  the  heart  of  every  person  to  whom  I  speak — Christ  in  the 
month  of  every  person  who  speaks  to  me — Christ  in  the  eye  of 
every  person  who  looks  upon  me — Christ  in  the  ear  of  every 
person  who  hears  me  at  Tara  to-day." 

Now  this  is  the  doctrine  and  faith  of  St.  Patrick,  and  not 
one  word  is  there  in  it  about  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  this  is  the 
fiuth  of  Protestants. 

God  heard  his  prayer,  and  answered  it,  not  only  in  preserv- 
ing his  life,  but  in  making  him  the  instrument  of  turning  Ireland 
to  God.  The  Irish  saints  were  very  zealous,  and  longed  to 
spread  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  hear  of  their  mis- 
sionaries in  most  countries  of  Europe.  They  not  only  preached 
to  the  heathen,  but  taught  those  who  mixed  superstition  with 
their  faith  what  the  Bible  says  to  sinners, — for  no  country  at 
that  time  knew  so  much  of  the  Word  of  God  as  Ireland. 

SECTION  3. 

The  most  powerful  race  then  in  Ireland  was  the  Scots,  the 
word  meaning  emigrnnt.  *  In  a.d.  o03,  a  band  of  these  Scots 
crossed  the  sea  to  Cant  ire,  on  the  Western  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  founded  a  colony  there,  and  chose  Fergus  for  their 
king.  So  he  was  the  first  king  of  the  Scots  ;  and,  you  know, 
those  emigrants,  or  Scot?,  after  a  time  grew  so  powerful,  that 
we  now  call  all  tlic  northern  part  of  Great  Britain,  Scotland, 
from  these  people.  Tiie  Scots  had  before  landed  in  the  country, 
but  had  not  till  then,  succeeded  in  getting  any  power  there. 
Tlie  Scots  who  came  with  Fergus  were  Christians,  and  had 
learned  from  the  disciples  of  St.  Patrick  ;  but  the  northern 
■  Picts  were  heathen  still.  In  a.d.  568,  St.  Columba  came  from 
Ireland  to  teach  these  Picts.  He  landed  at  lona,  an  island  on 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  laboured  for  thirty  years  most  suc- 

•  Though  tho  learned  and  pious  men  of  Ireland  in  that  day  were 
generally  euUed  Scottt,  while  the  famous  race  of  Irish  kings  was  culled  Milc- 
eians,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Milesians  and  Scoti  were  tho  same  race, 
and  are  really  the  ancestors  of  the  Irish  people,  having  conquered  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  After  some  centuries,  all  of  this  race  that 
remained  in  Ireland  were  called  Milesians,  and  were  considered  the  natiyo 
Irish,  while  all  who  had  emigrated  to  Scotland  (their  country  by  conquest) 
were  called  Scots. 
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cessfuUj  among  these  warlike  people,  and  soon  after  missionaries 
from  lona  spread  themselves  over  Europe. 

Edinburgh  was  built  in  earlier  times  than  these,  but  it  was 
greatly  improved  about  a.d.  620,  by  Edwin,  a  Saxon  chief,  who 
called  it  "Edwin's  burgh"  (or  town).  Hence  its  present  name. 
Edwin  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  for  he  reigned  over 
the  most  northern  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  which  extended  thus 
far.  After  William  the  CJonqueror  came,  the  Scots  endeavoured 
to  get  possession  of  this  city.  At  length  they  succeeded,  and 
it  became  the  capital  of  all  Scotland.  The  Scots  and  Picts 
wer6  not  friends,  and  many  battles  were  fought  between  them. 
These  wars  continued  for  300  years,  till,  by  a  Scottish  prince 
marrying  a  Pictish  princess,  there  seemed  some  hope  of  peace. 
In  A.D.  843,  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  a  powerful  Scottish  king, 
drove  the  Pictish  monarch  from  his  throne,  claiming  both 
kingdoms,  in  right  of  his  grandfather's  marriage  with  the 
Pictish  princess.  From  this  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  Picts,  but  even  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  we  read 
of  Irish  Scots,  who  lived  in  Ireland,  and  were  distinct  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

But  you  must  not  imagine  that  the  kingdom  of  Mac  Alpin 
included  all  we  now  call  Scotland.  It  was  only  the  northern 
and  western  portion  of  it.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  that 
part  of  the  south  of  the  country,  which  the  Romans  had  con- 
quered, and  where  they  had  built  walls  to  keep  out  the  Picts, 
remained  for  many  years  a  powerful  British  kingdom.  It  was 
here  that  the  famous  British  king,  Arthur,  reigned,  about  500 
years  after  Christ,  of  whom,  and  of  whose  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  we  are  told  so  many  fanciful  stories.*  This 
kingdom  was  not  conquered  by  the  Scots  till  a.d.  970. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  how  Ireland  got  its  present 
name.  I-ar,  means  West.  Indeed,  the  names  of  this  country, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  seem  given  to  it  because  it  was  the 
most  western  part  of  Europe.  They  mean  the  Land  of  the 
West 

The  different  countries  which  Rome  formerly  governed  mast 
have  been  happier  when  she  ruled  them,  than  under  these  bar- 
barians, or  at  war  with  each   other.     Such   war  must  have 

*  Some  learned  men  tell  us  tbat  King  Arthur  reigned  in  the  west  of 
England,  or  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  His  greatest  victorieB  over  the 
Saxons  were  certainly  gained  in  the  south. 
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• 

caused  much  sorrow  to  thousands  of  persons.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  surprised  to  hear,  in  the  next  chapter,  that  those  who 
called  themselves  Christians  were  disputing,  as  much  as  kings* 
and  generals,  and  barbarians,  and  that  the  quarrels  then  begun 
amongst  Christians  have  not  been  settled  jet. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  LITTLE   ABOUT   POPERY. 
BBCTIOW  I. 

Yon  remember  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  your  Bible. 
When  that  was  written,  the  Church  in  Rome  was  full  of  holy 
men,  who  tried  to  learn  God's  will,  and  to  obey  his  Word.  Now, 
I  remind  you  of  this,  because  I  do  not  want  you  to  confound 
this  holy  Church  in  Borne,  with  what  I  shall  tell  you  about 
Popery. 

If  any  one  asked  me  what  Popery  is  in  1857, 1  should  tell 
them  it  was  a  religion  which  taught  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  which  put  her  in  the  place  of  Christ.  The  seed  of 
this  sad  error  was  sown  at  the  third  Great  Council,  which  was 
held  at  Ephesus  a.d.  431.  Then  it  was  decided  to  call  Mary 
the  mother  of  God.  Now,  we  know  that  Jesus  Christ,  as 
God,  had  no  mother  ;  it  was  only  when  He  was  born  into  the 
world,  to  die  for  our  sins,  that  she  was  his  mother.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Christ  as  7nany  not  as  God, 

But  it  was  not  the  Church  in  Rome  alone,  that  came  to  this 
unscriptural  decision.  It  was  agreed  to  by  Christians  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  believe  many  of  them  were  good  men, 
and  did  not  expect,  tliat,  in  less  than  200  years,  more  prayers 
would  be  made  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  than  to 
Christ.  Some  Christians,  however,  saw  more  clearly,  and 
refused  to  give  this  new  and  false  title  to  Mary.  Many  other 
new  superstitions  arose  about  this  time,  and  I  must  also  notice 
one  sad  change  in  the  Church.  The  bishops  had  been  chosen, 
in  the  earliest  times,  for  their  holy  conduct  and  knowledge 
of  God's  Word.  It  was  then  dangerous  to  be  a  bishop,  espe- 
cially in  Rome  ;  so  that  at  one  time  of  persecution,  the  Church 
in  Rome  agreed  to  have  no  bishop  until  quieter  days.  For 
the  idolaters  sought  out  the  bishop,  as  the  chief  among  the 
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Christians,  in  order  to  put  him  to  death.  When  the  Arians 
had  power  to  persecute,  the  holiest  bishops  were  in  the  greatest 
danger.  You  remember  I  told  you  of  St.  Athanasius  being 
persecuted  bj  them. 

But  the  bishops  were  not  all  holy  men.  They  became  proud, 
and  disputed  which  was  the  greatest.  The  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, in  Africa,  and  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  (one  of  the  Greek 
cities,)  and  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  were  the  loudest 
in  their  anger  against  the  bishops  of  Bome,  who,  on  their  part, 
claimed  for  Rome  the  title  of  the  first  and  greatest  Church 
in  the  world.  Of  course  the  earliest  Christian  Church  was 
at  Jerusalem.  We  do  not  know  when  the  Church  in  Bome 
was  founded,  but  we  know  of  one  African  Christian  yerj  soon 
after  Christ's  death.  (Acts  viii.  27.)  At  the  very  same  time 
the  Gospel  was  preached  at  Antioch.  This  seems  the  earliest 
Church  after  Jerusalem,  as  you  will  see  by  comparing  Acts  viiL  1 
with  Acts  xi.  19.  We  have  the  history  of  the  first  Christians 
in  many  of  the  Greek  cities ;  so  we  may  say  the  Greek 
Churches  have  the  earliest  Church  history.  The  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  claimed  the  chief  authority,  because  the  Emperor 
resided  in  that  city,  and  he  was  his  minister. 

After  long  disputes,  one  of  the  emperors,  named  Phocas, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  from  that  time, 
A.D.  606,  he  called  himself  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church — 
or,  as  we  say,  "  the  Pope.**  However,  the  word  Pope  only 
means  Father,  and  in  ancient  times,  it  was  a  title  often  given  to 
different  bishops  of  the  principal  Churches,  though  the  Bishop 
of  Bome  alone  is  now  called  The  Pope,  Popery  means  the 
religion  of  the  Pope,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  So,  after  a.d.  606, 
when  we  speak  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  no  longer  mean  the 
Cliristians  in  Rome,  but  we  mean  all  those  who  believed  as  the 
Pope  taught  them.  This  teaching  was  often  unscriptural, 
though  at  first  there  was  much  truth,  mixed  with  the  supersti- 
tions and  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  light  grew 
dimmer  as  she  got  farther  from  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  then 
she  persecuted  those  Christians  who  taught  the  whole  truth,  as 
severely  as  ever  the  heathen  emperors  or  the  Arian  barbarians 
had  done. 

It  seems  so  unreasonable  that  the  Popes  of  Bome  should 
claim  superiority  over  all  other  bishops,  that  I  must  explain  to 
you  the  reasons  they  give,  for  perhaps  we  shall  not  come  back 
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to  this  subject  again  ;  and  jou  must  understand  that  the  Pope 
asserts  he  ought  to  be  obeyed  (not  only  more  than  any  other 
bbhop,  but)  more  than  any  king  or  emperor,  even  in  things 
which  belong  to  the  government  of  nations. 

BBOTIOK  2. 

The  Pope  tells  us,  that  when  Christ  left  this  world,  He 
appointed  St.  Peter  in  his  place,  to  rule  his  Church  and  to 
teach  what  ought  to  be  done  and  to  be  believed.  But,  you 
know,  we  find  nothing  of  this  in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  the  Bible  itself  that  is  given  to  teach  us  what  to  do  and  to 
believe.  Still  you  will  ask.  What  had  this  to  do  with  the 
Pope  ?  The  Pope  goes  on  to  say  that  this  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  St.  Peter,  was  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  who  succeeded  him  had  the  same  authority 
as  St.  Peter  had,  and  therefore  were  always  to  be  obeyed  in 
Christ's  place  till  He  comes  again.  Now,  learned  men  tell 
us  St.  Peter  never  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  we  never  find  him 
giving  any  command,  as  a  prince,  to  the  other  apostles.  And 
even  if  Peter  had  been  their  prince,  and  Bishop  of  Rome  abo, 
we  should  have  no  reason  to  believe  other  bishops  of  Rome 
were  to  be  obeyed,  since  we  are  not  told  so  in  the  Bible. 
Wise  men,  who  have  studied  these  matters,  say  that  none  of 
these  things  were  thought  of  for  300  years  after  Christ ;  and, 
surely,  if  these  things  had  been  right  and  true,  they  would  have 
been  believed  and  practised  at  first. 

But,  now  we  are  speaking  of  the  Church,  I  should  like  to 
know  if  you  understand  the  different  meanings  of  that  word. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  the  Church  in  three  senses  :  first,  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  called  His  Church,  as  in  that 
text,  "  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church."  (Col.  i. 
18,  24.)  There,  Jesus  Clirist  says  all  who  love  Him  form  one 
body,  of  which  He  is  the  head.  Then,  in  other  places,  the  Bible 
tells  us  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  &c. 
(Rev.  i.  11,  and  ii.  1,  &c.),  which  means  all  the  people  who 
called  themselves  Christians  in  Ephesus,  or  in  Smyrna,  &c., 
and  is  the  same  as  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  &c.  And,  as  you  well  know,  there  is  another 
meaning  to  the  word  church,  for  it  is  the  building  in  which  we 
worship  God  together. 

But  the  Bishop  or  Pope  of  Rome  teaches  us,  none  can 
belong  to  Christ's  Church  at  all  unless  they  obey  him,  and 
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therefore  those  who  disobey  him  cannot  be  saved.  The  Pope 
bids  us  believe  that  he  can  never  make  anj  mistake — ^that 
it  is  quite  impossible.  Many  such  things  were  added  one  after 
the  other,  and  must  now  be  believed  by  every  Romanist. 

You  may  think  if  people  saw  the  Pope  do  wrong,  and  if 
he  said  things  contrary  to  the  Bible,  they  would  not  believe 
him  any  more  ;  but  we  often  neglect  to  consult  our  Bible.  If 
the  Bible  were  more  studied,  there  would  not  be  half  as  much 
error  in  the  world.  We  shall  find,  as  we  go  on  with  this 
History,  that  the  words  and  works  of  the  Pope  were  so 
contrary  to  the  Bible,  that  he  proved  he  was  not  in  the 
place  of  Christ,  but  was  an  Antichrist.  Here  is  another 
hard  word.  Antichrist  means  against  Christ,  or  opposed  to 
him.  It  is  generally  used  in  the  Bible  to  mean  those  who 
pretend  to  be  Christ's,  while  they  are  re(illy  his  enemies,  such 
ad  Arius  and  his  followers,  whom  we  read  about  in  a  former 
chapter.  (See  1  John  iv.  3,  and  ii,  18,  19.) 
*  In  the  next  Part  we  shall  hear  of  the  troubles  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  we  shall  find  that  new  sorrows  were  coming  on 
the  world,  and  that  the  careless  Christians  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  were  to  be  punished  as  the  Western  Christians  had 
been. 


PART  III. 

from:  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  to  the 
decline  of  the  saracen  power,  and  the  division 
of  it  into  seven  kingdoms. 

▲.D.  476  TO  A.D.  936. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   TROUBLES   OF   THE   EASTERN   EMPIRE. 

SECTION   1. 

We  have  heard  something  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
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in  the  account  of  what  followed  upon  the  fall  of  the  Western. 
But  you  will  wish  to  know,  whether  the  emperors  who  reigned 
at  Constantinople,  were  anj  better  than  those  who  reigned  so 
badly  at  Borne.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  some  of  these 
emperors  were,  we  hope,  holy  and  good  men,  who  were  not 
forgetful  of  God,  though  surrounded  by  the  temptations  of 
riches  and  power.  Yet  many  of  the  Emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople were  nearly  as  wicked  as  those  at  Borne  had  been,  though 
men  who  called  themselves  Christians  could  scarcely  be  quite 
so  crueL  All  the  Eastern  Emperors  professed  to  be  ChristianSy 
and  might  have  known  the  will  of  God  ;  but  they  and  their 
subjects  neglected  this  great  privilege.  You  will  expect, 
therefore,  to  hear  that  God  punished  them. 

And  now  we  have  to  read  about  a  most  remarkable  man, 
who  appeared  in  the  world  a  few  years  before  the  Pope  was 
declared  head  of  the  Church.  This  man,  who  was  bom  in 
Arabia,  was  named  Mahomet.  He  was  poor,  though  of  a  high 
family,  and  was  glad  to  be  employed  in  conducting  camels 
loaded  with  merchandise  across  the  desert,  as  a  travelling  mer- 
chant. He  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  his  uncle,  and  was 
next  employed  by  a  widow  lady,  wliom  he  afterwards  married. 
He  was  talented  and  brave,  but,  alas  !  he  was  very  proud,  and 
soon  began  to  invent  strange  stories  to  make  himself  of  con- 
sequence. He  told  his  neiglibours,  that  God  had  spoken  to  him 
by  his  servant  Gabriel,  and  commanded  him  to  teach  the 
idolatrous  Arabs  a  new  religion.  But  few  would  believe  him. 
They  laughed  at  him,  and  at  length  they  even  threatened  to  kill 
him,  and  he  had  to  flee  away  in  order  to  save  his  life.  After  some 
time,  a  few  of  the  Arabians  became  his  disciples,  and  then  they 
determined  to  "number  tlieir  years  from  his  Hegira,  that  is,  the 
year  of  his  flight,  a.d.  622,  just  as  we  count  our  years  from 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

Besides  preaching  to  the  people,  Mahomet  had  written  a 
book,  which  he  called  the  Koran,  pretending,  also,  that  it  was 
the  Word  of  God.  Poor  man  !  he  did  not  think  about  that 
fearful  verse, — "If  any  man  preach  any  other  Gospel"  (that, 
is,  teaches  a  new  way  to  be  saved),  "let  him  be  accursed" 
(Gal.  i.  9)  ;  nor  of  the  other  texts  at  the  end  of  the  Bible 
(Bev.  xxii.  18,  19)  about  adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the  Word 
of  God.  Those  who  believed  Mahomet,  and  promised  to  obey 
him,  were  called  Saracens,  which  means,  "Inhabitants  of  a 
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desert."  They  lived,  at  first,  in  the  desert  parts  of  Arabia. 
But,  very  sooo,  Mahomet  raised  a  little  army,  which  increased 
day  by  day,  and  he  told  these  Saracen  soldiers  that  God  had 
commanded  him  to  take  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  to  conquer 
all  countries  which  refused  to  acknowledge  that  Mahomet  was 
the  prophet  of  God.  Mahomet  soon  subdued  Arabia,  and  his 
successors  quickly  became  masters  of  much  of  Western  Asia. 
They  obliged  the  conquered  nations  either  to  become  Ma- 
hometans, or  pay  tribute,  and  founded  a  new  empire,  which  was 
called  the  Saracen  Empire.  The  people  at  Constantinople  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  Saracens,  thoug:h  as  yet 
they  had  not  come  into  Europe. 

One  country  conquered  by  them  we  read  much  about  in  our 
ancient  history,  and  I  must  now  tell  you  a  little  more, — ^I  mean 
Persia.  ,  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  a  few  Christians  were 
found  in  Persia,  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  idolaters. 
They  worshipped  the  sun  and  fire,  and  tried  to  compel  those 
they  subdued  to  worship  the  fire  also.  The  Parthians, 
originally  in  subjection  to  them,  became  masters  in  Persia,  and  ^ 
continued  to  rule  a  long  time.  At  length,  a.d.  229, 
Artaxerxes,  a  Persian  chief,  headed  a  successful  revolt  against 
Persia,  and  made  himself  King  of  Persia  and  Parthia.  But  the 
character  of  the  people  was  not  improved.  They  were  great 
persecutors  of  the  Christians,  and  altogether  a  very  wicked 
nation.  They  had  long  wars  with  the  Bomans,  who  could  not 
subdue  them.  In  one  of  these  wars,  the  Persians  took  the 
Roman  Emperor  prisoner,  and  their  cruel  King,  Sapor,  made 
use  of  him  as  a  footstool  to  mount  his  horse,  for  some  years.  It 
is  painful  even  to  hear  about  such  cruel  deeds,  and  it  is  very 
humbling  to  remember  that  all  our  hearts  are  alike  ready  for 
any  sin.  (Prov.  xxvii.  19.)  However,  when  Justinian  became 
Emperor,  he  sent  his  famous  general,  Belisarius,  against  the 
Persians  ;  but,  though  he  checked  their  conquests,  he  could  not 
subdue  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Heraclius  that  their  power  was 
broken.  After  his  great  victory,  a.d.  628,  Persia  was  a  scene 
of  civil  war,  and  therefore  did  not  recover  from  the  defeat. 
About  eight  years  later,  the  Saracens  conquered  the  country, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  Persian  kingdom,  which  had  Usted  400 
years.  The  Saracens  did  not  find  it  easy  to  subdue  the 
Persians,  and  to  make  them  Mahometans,  for  the  Persian  kings 
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Pope  triumphed,  an^l  thought  he  could  do  as  ho  pleased. 

But  the  p»eop!».-  of  Home  found,  in  a  short  time,  that  their 
Lombard  neichbours  were  far  U>o  sironir  for  them,  when  they 
had  lost  tlie  help  of  the  Emperv^r  of  Constantinople.  Tlio 
Ix)mbards  took  Kavenna,  and  marched  towanis  Kome.  Na 
doubt,  they  would  s«x)n  have  conipiervHl  that  city,  tiH\  and  nil 
Italy  would  have  bet-n  theirs,  had  not  a  bnive  warrior  frvnu 
France  come  to  the  help  of  the  affrighted  Pojh*. 

In  A.i>.  673,  the  Saracens  entered  Europe,  and  threatened 
Constantinople.  They  were  repulsed,  and  crossed  to  the  nortli 
of  Africa,  which  they  subjugated.  Then  entering  Spain  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  they  subdued  that  country  nhKH 
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marched  into  France.  It  was  happy  for  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  that  France  had  a  warlike  governor  at  that  time.  His 
name  was  Charles  Martel,  and  in  one  great  battle,  at  a  place 
called  Tours,  he  so  entirely  conquered  the  Saracens,  that  they 
gave  up  the  hope  of  success  in  the  west  of  £urope.  This  took 
place  732  years  afler  Christ,  and  exactly  100  years  af^er  the 
death  of  Mahomet.  The  Saracens,  however,  continued  masters 
of  Spain  for  several  hundred  years. 

It  was  the  son  of  this  brave  Charles  Martel,  who  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards,  a.d.  755.  His  name 
was  Pepin,  and  he  not  only  saved  the  city  of  Rome,  but 
besieged  Favia,  the  capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  Nine- 
teen years  afterwards,  Pepin's  son,  Charlemagne,  put  an  end 
to  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  took  possession  of  Italy.  But  he 
gave  the  Pope  Ravenna,  and  some  other  places,  and  allowed 
him  to  reign  over  them,  in  his  city  of  Rome,  as  a  king,  a.d.  774. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Rome  that  he  ought  to  be 
a  kingf  as  well  as  the  chief  bishop,  the  Pope  told  them  the 
following  story : — He  said  he  had  found  a  paper,  written  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  which  declared  that,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  cure  of  some  disease,  Constantine  had  given  Rome  to  the 
Pope,  and  had  gone  himself  to  found  a  new  city  in  the  East. 
This  city  was  Constantinople.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the 
popes  should  have  been  hundreds  of  years  finding  that  paper  ? 

Charlemagne  continued  to  assist  the  Pope,  for  he  thought  the 
Pope  might,  in  return,  help  him  to  become  Emperor  of  the 
West.  His  father,  Pepin,  had  been  made  King  of  France,  and 
Charlemagne  hoped  to  be  greater  still.  But  I  shall  tell  you 
more  of  this  in  another  chapter.  The  Emperor  of  the  East 
was  not  able  to  attempt  to  conquer  Charlemagne,  from  fear  of 
the  Saracens. 

However,  the  people  of  Constantinople  and  all  the  Greek 
Christians  soon  made  up  their  quarrel  with  the  Pope  ;  but  the 
Pope  did  not  give  Rome  back  to  the  Emperor.  It  seems 
strange  any  called  Christians  should  worship  idols,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  the  Romanists  do  so  to  this  day.  They 
put  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  persons  long 
since  dead,  into  their  churches  and  chapels,  and  though  of 
course  neither  the  image  nor  the  dead  saint  can  hear  their 
prayers,  they  are  taught  to  kneel  down  before  the  image  and 
ask  the  saints  to  help  them.  If  any  saint's  redeemed  um^ 
retting  with  Grod,  could  hear  such  a  prayer,  how  that  holj  soul 
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would  long  to  tell  the  poor  Bomanist  that  only  Christ,  who  has 
died  for  sinners,  can  intercede  for  them, — "  For  there  is  one 
Grody  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesns,  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all."  (1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6.) 
In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  hear  how  those  barbarians,  who 
had  80  long  overrun  the  Western  Empire,  were  subdued,  and 
how  other  barbarians  arose  in  their  place. 


CHAPTER  IL 

TDE   BARBARIANS   SUBDUEDc 
SECTION  1. 

But  before  we  read  about  the  barbarians  being  subdued  bj 
Charlemagne,  I  must  mention  one  wonderful  city  which  was 
just  becoming  powerful.  This  was  Venice,  and  you  will  still 
find  it  on  the  east  of  Italy,  in  a  gulf  called  the  Venetian  Gulf. 
This  is  the  way  it  arose.  When  Attila  invaded  Italy, 
many  families  fled  nt  different  times  to  the  islands  on  the 
coast,  and,  as  several  of  these  people  were  rich,  they  built 
handsome  houses  on  some  of  the  islands.  In  the  Venetian 
Gulf  there  are  seventy-two  little  islands,  near  together,  and,  in 
time,  the  people  who  had  gone  to  live  in  these  islands  agreed  to 
build  bridges  across  from  one  to  another,  and  thus  to  join  them 
all  into  one  strange  city,  wliich  they  called  Rialto,  but  the 
name  was  soon  changed  to  Venice.  The  sea  which  flows 
between  these  islands  forms  their  streets,  up  and  down  which 
the  people  go  in  beautiful  boats.  Their  enemies  could  not 
reach  them,  for,  except  the  Northmen,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
soon,  few  of  tiie  barbarians  knew  much  of  ships.  None  knew 
so  much  as  the  Veni;tians,  who  lived  among  the  waters.  We 
shall  hear  of  the  city  of  Venice  again  and  again,  for  it  soon 
became  very  powerful. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the  Franks. 
We  read  before,  that  Clovis  and  his  Franks  had  conquered  the 
other  barbarians,  and  the  Gauls  were  glad  to  be  under  their  rule 
instead  of  under  the  Romans.  Clovis'  successors,  however,  were 
seldom  brave,  like  himself,  and  so  the  kingdom  was  governed  by 
servants  and  Ministers.     One  of  the  most  powerful  of  these 
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was  called  Pepin  d'Hdristal,  and  his.  son  was  Charles  Martel, 
who  conquered  the  Saracens.  His  grandson,  Pepin  the  Short, 
helped  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards.  He  deposed  the  idle 
descendants  of  Clevis,  and  made  himself  King  of  France.  His 
brave  son,  Charlemagne,  put  an  end  to  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
and  reigned  over  France  and  Italy.  He  was  a  terrible  enemj 
to  the  barbarians,  and  subdued  nearly  all  Germany,  obliging  the 
people  he  conquered  to  call  themselves  Christians  ;  for  till  that 
time  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  were  heathens.  Many,  rather 
than  yield,  fled  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  added  very  much 
to  the  strength  of  those  barbarians  who  lived  in  Denmark  and 
Norway,  and  who  soon  became  as  terrible  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
by  sea  as  the  Goths  and  Huns  had  been  by  land.  They  were 
called  Northmen,  or  Normans,  and  Danes,  and  we  shall  soon 
read  a  great  deal  about  them. 

Chariemagne  did  good  by  his  conquests,  for  in  subduing  the 
barbarians,  especially  those  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  he  put  an 
end  to  the  wars  by  which  it  had  for  some  centuries  been  deso- 
lated. Charlemagne  had  obtained  his  wish,  and  had  become 
Emperor  of  the  West.  The  Pope  crowned  him,  a.d.  800,  and 
he  chose  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  Germany,  for  his  capital,  instead 
of  Paris,  where  Clovis  reigned.  Charlemagne  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Louis  I.,  a.d.  814,  and  he  ruled  over  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  part  of  Spain,  as  his  father  had  done. 
But  when  he  died,  At^  three  sons  divided  the  empire  between 
them.  Charles  had  France,  Louis  had  Germany,  and  Lothaire 
had  Italy.  I  think  Germany  was  governed  the  best  of  the 
three. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Saracens.  Many  people  feared 
they  would  become  as  troublesome  as  the  barbarians  had  been* 
They  had  already,  a.d.  762,  built  themselves  a  capital  for  their 
empire.  It  was  situated  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  was  called 
Bagdad. 

SECTION  2. 

The  Saracens  had  settled  themselves  in  Sicily,  A.D.  827,  and 
invaded  Italy,  a.d.  846,  but  the  Pope  and  his  allies,  aided  by  a 
severe  storm,  drove  them  back  as  they  sailed  up  the  Tiber* 
The  Tiber  is  the  river  on  which  Rome  is  built. 

Constantinople  felt  itself  in  danger,  and  it  was  plain  the 
Saracens  intended  to  conquer  it.  A  new  and  extraordinary 
invention  saved  it  for  the  present     The  people  of  Constanti* 
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Dople  had  discovered  a  waj  of  making  somethiog  thej  called 
Greek  fire.  As  the  enemy's  ships  approached,  thej  threw  it 
upon  them.  The  Saracens  found  it  very  difficult  to  put  out 
this  strange  fire,  for  water  only  made  it  hum  brighter  and 
fiercer.  Thus  were  the  Saracens  often  driven  back  from 
Constantinople.  For  very  many  years  the  Greeks,  as  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  Empire  began  to  be  called,  kept  their 
way  of  making  this  fire  quite  a  secret,  and  conquered  their 
enemies  by  using  it  against  them. 

Mahomet  had  died,  a.d.  632,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  Bagdad  was  built.  His  successors  were  the  Caliphs,  for 
this  was  the  name  given  to  the  chief  ruler  of  the  Saracens. 
These  warriors  often  quarrelled  among,  themselves,  especially  as 
to  who  ought  to  be  Caliph  ;  so  that  sometimes  there  were  two  or 
three  caliphs,  enemies  to  one  another,  reigning  in  different 
parts  of  the  Saracen  Empire,  and  all  claiming  to  be  the  rightful 
successor  of  Mahomet.  Besides  this  there  were  several  Maho- 
metans who  called  themselves  prophets,  in  imitation  of  Maho^ 
met,  and  they  founded  difiureut  parties  and  sects,  some  of  which 
remain  to  this  day.  All  these  disputes  seemed  to  weaken  the 
Saracen  power. 

You  remember  how  the  Goths  destroyed  beautiful  buildings 
and  learned  books.  The  Saracens  were  far  worse  than  the 
Goths  or  any  of  the  barbarians  had  been,  for  they  burned  that 
large  library,  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  founded  at 
Alexandria  900  years  before,  and  which  we  read  about  in  the 
Ancient  History.  However,  by  degrees,  they  began  to  study. 
There  were  some  learned  men  amongst  them,  and  tliey  led  their 
companions  to  understand  many  things  of  which  they  wero 
before  ignorant.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  world  were  found  amongst  the  Saracens.  But  they 
refused  to  study  the  best  wisdom,  which  the  Word  of  God 
would  have  taught  them.  Therefore,  the  famous  schools  in 
Ireland  were  more  truly  useful.  About  this  time  there  were 
several  learned  men  in  England  and  France  who  had  been 
educated  in  those  schools.  The  schools  at  Rome  had  been 
much  injured  by  the  barbarians  ;  but  Rome  enjoyed  some  peace 
under  Charlemagne,  and  the  schools  were  improved.  Yet  Rome 
mixed  much  of  falsehood  with  the  religion  taught  in  these 
schools.     Therefore  their  learning  was  not  of  the  highest  kind. 

H 
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You  shall  hear  Charlemagne's  opinion  of  Romish  teaching 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  lU. 

THE   PROGRESS  OF   TRUE   RELIGION. 

SECTION  1. 

Charlemagne  helped  the  Pope,  because  he  wished  to  be 
master  of  Italy.  Still  he  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  him 
entirely  about  the  worship  of  images.  He,  therefore,  called  the 
bishops  of  his  dominions  together,  to  consult  on  this  subject. 
These  bishops  decided,  that,  although  the  Pope's  authority 
should  be  acknowledged,  we  must  not  compel  people  to  do  what 
we  cannot  prove  from  the  Bible.  The  Pope  did  not  dare  to  say 
much,  lest  he  should  offend  Charlemagne,  but  no  doubt  he  felt 
vexed ;  for  he  had  called  another  council  at  Nice,  which  had 
decided  that  images  ought  to  be  worshipped. 

The  British  and  Irish  Christians  did  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  but  Oswy,  the  most  powerful  among  the 
Saxon  kings,  had  decided  that  the  Saxon  Church  should  do  so. 
The  Scots  of  lona  maintained  their  independence  of  Rome  till 
the  12th  century. 

About  the  year  800  Egbert  was  the  most  powerful  king 
among  the  Saxons,  and  made  himself  the  first  king  of  England. 
Egbert  was  the  friend  of  Charlemagne,  and  Charlemagne  gave 
him  help  in  his  wars. 

A  new  trouble  was  soon  coming  on  the  west  of  Europe.  I 
told  you  how  the  Northmen  or  Danes  were  strengthened,  by 
those  barbarians,  who  fied  before  Charlemagne,  and  went  to  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  Danes  were  called  sea  kings,  because 
they  always  came  in  ships  instead  of  by  land,  like  the  Groths 
and  Huns,  &c.  They  began  to  appear  on  the  English  coast  in 
787,  and  made  an  attack  on  Ireland  in  795.  In  866  they  came 
to  Scotland,  and  soon  after  were  formidable  to  Germany. 
Their  usual  way  was  to  land  suddenly,  seize  the  corn  and 
cattle,  and  sometimes  the  little  children  or  women.  They  often 
burned  the  houses  and  murdered  the  people.  At  length  they 
became  so  terrible,  that  this  prayer  was  ordered  to  be  read  in 
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the  Litanj  at  church,  "  From  the  Danish  robbers,  good  Lord 
deliver  us." 

Grod  of^en  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  so  it  was  then ;  the 
people  in  the  east  were  so  fearful  of  the  Mahometans,  and  those 
in  the  west  so  afraid  of  the  Danes,  that  thej  had  less  time  to 
persecute  those  who  were  obeying  the  laws  of  the  Lord.  The 
Pope,  too,  had  been  so  occupied  in  trying  to  increase  his  power, 
that  little  bands  of  quiet  Christians  had  lived  here  and  there 
unobserved.  In  the  Western  Churches  we  heard,  how  Charle* 
magne  and  others  determined,  that  the  Pope  should  not  do  quite 
as  he  pleased.  But  the  Christians  in  the  Eastern  Empire  had 
no  strong  protector ;  therefore  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were 
much  surprised,  to  find  many  persons  among  them,  who  were 
different  from  the  world  in  general.  They  inquired  about  it, 
and  learned  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  earlier,  a  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  given  by  a  traveller,  to  a  kind  man,  who  had 
lodged  him  for  a  night.  With  this  precious  gift  Grod  gave  his 
blessing.  The  man  read  the  Bible,  and  found  salvation  for  his 
soul  through  Jesus  Christ.  He  lent  the  book  to  his  neighbours, 
and  got  them  to  meet  and  read  and  pray  together.  Many 
persons  who  had  never  seen  the  Word  of  God  before,  and  had 
only  heard  such  parts  of  it  as  were  sometimes  read  in  the 
churches,  were  astonished  at  the  things  they  found  in  it.  And 
while  popes,  emperors,  and  Saracens  were  disputing  with  each 
other,  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  Eastern  Empire  were 
learning  "  to  know  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent." 

BECTION  2. 

These  Christians  were  called  Paulicians,  and  the  Emperor 
and  Pope  agreed  that  they  were  heretics  and  must  be  punished, 
unless  they  at  once  obeyed  all  the  laws  of  the  Pope.  When  the 
Paulicians  heard  this,  they  said  they  would  obey  and  believe  all 
that  was  in  the  Bible.  This  did  not  satisfy  their  persecutors, 
but  the  Paulicians  stood  firm.  Many  were  put  to  death ;  some 
concealed  themselves ;  numbers  left  their  country,  and  those, 
like  the  persecuted  Christians,  we  read  of  in  Acts  viii.  4,  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes,  went  from  place  to  place 
"  preaching  the  Word."  Tliey  also  told  the"  people  that  the 
Pope  taught  things  contrary  to  the  Bible,  and  God  made  these 
poor  wandering  outcasts  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 

The  persecutions  against  the  Paulicians  went  on  for  about  a 
hundred  years.    Their  worst  persecutor  was  named  Theodora. 

H  2 
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She  reigned  at  Constantinople  as  regent  for  the  young  Emperor 
JMichael,  a.d.  842.  At  length  the  Paulicians  took  up  arms  to 
defend  themselves,  but  what  could  they  do  against  armies  ? 

You  will  hear  by  and  bye  of  the  noble  martyrs  in  the 
south  of  France,  who  were  called  Albigenses.  Some  people 
tell  us  that  these  good  men  were  the  children  of  the  Paulicians, 
who  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  of  those  whom  the  Paulicians 
taught  about  God  and  his  truth.  But  I  think  the  Christians  in 
the  south  of  France  had  been  there  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Paulicians  joined  with  them,  and  that  they 
lived  together,  safely  hid  among  the  mountains  of  France, 
where  their  enemies  could  not  easily  follow  them. 

This  persecution  shows  us,  that  people  calling  themselves 
Christians,  like  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  are  as  ready  to 
persecute  as  those  who  call  themselves  heathens.  It  does  not 
signify  whether  people  are  called  Jews,  Heathens,  or  Christians, 
they  will  still  hate  God  and  his  people,  unless  their  hearts  and 
their  evil  wills  are  changed.  We  see,  too,  how  God  watches 
over  his  Church,  and  never  leaves  the  world  without  some  to 
witness  for  Him  and  his  truth ;  and  how,  even  in  those  dark 
times,  and  when  his  own  people  were  persecuted,  and  driven 
from  their  country,  God  went  with  them,  and  sent  them  to 
teach  other  poor  souls  the  way  to  heaven. 

sscnoN  3. 

There  was  little  true  religion  in  the  world  then,  though  so 
many  countries  called  themselves  Christian.  Switzerland 
became  independent  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  a.d.  888, 
having  already  professed  itself  Christian.  About  a  century 
later  it  became  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Austria.  At  this  time 
Russia  was  governed  by  a  Danish  Prince,  named  Rune.  His 
descendants  professed  Christianity,  a.d.  988,  and  they  ruled 
over  Russia  for  700  years.  Hungary  and  Sweden  began  to  call 
themselves  Christian  countries,  about  the  same  time.  We 
cannot  doubt,  that,  here  and  there,  the  Spirit  of  God  led  poor 
souls  to  find  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Yet  often  the 
ohange  from  Heathenism  to  Christianity,  as  then  taught,  was 
Uttle  more  than  the  name. 

We  generally  see  that  where  there  is  little  true  religion,  there 
is  little  useful  learning  of  any  kind,  and  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  there  was  such  a  want  of  common  information 
among  the  people,  so  few  men  of  learning,  so  little  light  in  the 
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Cburch,  that  it  is  common  to  call  the  next  three  or  four 
hundred  years  'Hhe  dark  ages."  At  the  beginning  of  these 
dark  ages  the  people  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  most  important  parts  of  Asia, 
had  been  compelled  to  declare  themselves  Mahometans. 
Nearly  all  those  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  and  of  the  east  of  Africa,  were  called  Christians, 
though,  in  general,  little  deserving  the  name.  The 
reat  of  the  world  was  still  heathen.  Very  few  of  the 
Christians  knew  anything  of  the  Bible,  and  the  example  set  by 
the  popes  was  very  bad,  though  they  pretended  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  Christ  on  earth.  At  length  the  kings  of  Europe, 
grew  quite  ashamed  and  angry,  that  such  wicked  persons  should 
be  made  popes,  and  they  insisted  on  choosing  a  better  man ;  and 
this  caused  some  reform. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  Paulician  Christians  in  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  bright  example  of 
true  religion  in  the  Western  Church.  About  the  time  the 
Paulicians  were  suffering  so  much  persecution,  a  good  man 
named  Claude,  a  native  of  Spain^  was  made  Bishop  of  Tunn, 
in  Italy.  He  was  such  a  bishop  as  Timothy  or  Titus  had  been. 
He  did  no*  'vant  people  to  kneel  at  his  feet.  It  was  not  the 
praise  of  men,  but  the  praise  of  God  which  he  strove  for. 
His  heart  was  sad  to  see  how  ignorant  the  people  were, 
and  how  they  knelt  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  asked  her  to  pray  for  them,  or  whipped  and  hurt  their 
bodies,  hoping  that  that  would  get  pardon  for  their  sins.  So  he 
preached  to  them  diligently  of  Jesus  the  only  intercessor,  and 
told  them  that  Jesus'  bloo<i,  and  nothing  else,  could  wash  away 
sin.  His  sermons  were  not  about  popes,  and  priests,  and  saints, 
but  about  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  Pope  would 
gladly  have  silenced  him,  but  God  restrained  his  power. 
Claude  was  much  admired  for  his  beautiful  way  of  preaching, 
by  many  great  men  whom  the  Pope  did  not  dare  to  offend. 
The  kings  of  England  and  France  thought  the  Pope  was 
getting  too  much  power,  and  they  liked  to  hear  that  Claude 
boldly  pointed  out  his  errors.  So  Claude  died  in  peace, 
leaving  behind  him  a  band  of  devoted  Christians  like  himself. 
We  sliall  hear  of  these  Christians  again.  They  lived  among 
the  Alps  of  Italy,  and  were  called  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  and 
they  and  their  children  continued  to  be  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  those  dark  generations.     I  do  not  think,  however,  the 
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Waldensian  Church  began  in  the  days  of  Claude.  Probably 
this  was  another  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  and  the  believers 
whom  Claude  had  led  to  Christ,  added  many  to  this  little  dock 
of  Christians. 

But  I  must  now  tell  you  more  of  the  Danish  robbers,  or  sea 

kings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    SEA  KINGS. 
BSGTIOK  1. 

The  Northmen,  or  Danes,  continued  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
the  west  of  Europe,  and  no  remedy  seemed  possible.  The 
brave  Scots  defeated  them  repeatedly,  yet  it  was  150  years 
before  they  could  rid  themselves  of  them.  Then  by  a  treaty 
with  Sweyn,  their  king,  a.d.  10  J  6,  they  were  at  length  left  ia 
peace. 

The#  Saxons,  angry  with  the  Britons  in  Wales  that  they 
would  not  join  the  Church  of  Rome,  fought  against  them.  But 
the  Saxons,  like  the  Romans,  could  never  conquer  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales.  Indeed,  they  subdued  less  of  Wales 
than  the  Romans  had  done,  and  as  long  as  that  country  was 
independent  of  England,  it  was  also  free  from  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  it  never  gave  up  the  Bible  in  its  own  langoage. 
In  the  year  690  these  Ancient  Britons  had  begun  to  have  a  kii^ 
of  their  own.  The  first  king  of  Wales  was  named  EdwalU  The 
Saxons  were  soon  glad  to  leave  the  Welsh  to  themselves^  for 
they  had  enough  to  do  with  the  Danes. 

These  warlike  Northmen  also  invaded  Ireland  several  tidies, 
and,  in  815,  had  succeeded  in  making  such  a  settlement  in  the 
country,  that  the  chief  from  Norway,  who  headed  this  last 
attack,  began  to  call  himself  King  of  Ireland.      After  thirty 
years,  he  was  conquered  by  the  chief  monarch  of  the  Irish,  who 
lived  at  Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath  ;  but  he  could  not  drire 
the  Danes  out  of  the  country,  and  for  200  years  Ireland  was  a 
scene  of  misery  and  bloodshed,  and  the  learning  and  religion 
of  the  land  seemed  almost  gone.  "  At  length,  a.d.  1013,  the 
King  of  Munster,  a  province  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  defeated 
the  Danes  completely,  and  they  never  gave  Ireland  so  much 
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trouble  again.  But  this  King  of  Munster  brought  great  evil  on 
bis  countrj.  He  grew  proud,  and  was  determined  to  make 
himself  the  chief  king  of  Ireland.  He  succeeded,  but  it  was 
the  beginning  of  civil  wars,  which  in  the  end  cost  Ireland  its 
liberty.  The  Danes  in  Ireland  began  to  profess  Christianity 
about  A.D.  950  ;  but  their  creed  was  not  the  pure  faith  of  St. 
Patrick. 

I  told  you  the  Danes  also  attacked  England.  The  early 
Danish  invaders  were  heathens,  and  they  poured  into  the 
country  in  great  numbers,  and  though  several  of  the  English 
kings  had  shown  much  bravery,  and  often  defeated  the  Danes, 
they  seemed  determined  to  conquer  England  for  themselves. 
They  had  as  much  right  to  take  it  from  the  Saxons  as  the  Saxons 
bad  to  take  it  from  the  Britons.  Indeed,  we  are  told  the  Britons 
themselves  had  driven  out  earlier  inhabitants  :  it  was  plain  they 
all  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant  home  to  live  in,  and  I 
suppose  they  were  right  in  that  thought.  In  873,  they  had 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  poor  English 
were  sadly  distressed,  and  feared  they  should  be  quite 
subdued.  But  in  that  year  one  of  the  best  kings  England  has 
^ver  had,  began  to  resign.  This  was  Alfred  the  Great,  and  he 
deserved  to  be  culled  great. 

Alfred  found  his  kingdom  in  disorder,  and  his  army  far  too 
weak  to  conquer  the  terrible  Danes.  In  the  earlier  battles  they 
scattered  all  his  soldiers,  and  Alfred  was  obliged  to  go  and  live 
in  a  poor  man's  hut,  lest  they  should  take  him  prisoner  and 
kill  him.  The  Danes  now  thought  they  had  quite  conquered 
England,  and  they  laid  aside  their  arms  and  feasted  and 
rejoiced.  This  was  good  news  to  Alfred  ;  and  we  are  told,  but 
I  suppose  it  is  only  a  tale,  that  Alfred,  who  could  play  well, 
dressed  himself  as  a  harper,  and  went  to  the  Danish  camp  to 
find  out  the  best  way  of  attack.  The  Danes  were  glad  to  meet 
with  some  one  who  could  play  and  sing  to  them  while  they 
feasted,  and  he  went  all  about  the  camp,  from  one  chief  to 
another.  At  last  tlie  great  Danish  leader  himself  sent  for  him, 
that  he  might  hear  him  sing  to  his  harp.  As  soon  as  Alfred 
could  get  away  from  them,  he  returned  to  his  friends,  and  told 
them  tlie  Danes  would  not  expect  another  attack,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  prepared  to  fight,  and  advised  that  all  who  loved 
their  king  and  country  should  take  their  arms  and  follow  him. 
I  think  Ibis  pretty  story  is  true  of  a  Danish  chief — not  of  an 
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English  king.  However,  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  is 
certainly  true.  Alfred  raised  an  army,  and  the  Danes,  taken 
by  surprise,  were  entirely  defeated.  Those  willing  to  embrace 
Christianity  were  allowed  to  remain  in  England.  Alfred, 
however,  thought  it  wise  to  prepare  for  another  attack  from  the 
Danes.  Therefore,  he  began  to  build  ships  to  guard  the  coast, 
and  prevent  them  from  landing  ;  and  he  encouraged  his 
subjects  to  go  on  voyages,  for  he  saw  that  men  who  lived  in  an 
island,  ought  to  understand  how  to  build  ships,  and  how  to 
manage  them.  And  thus  began  the  navy  of  England,  which  is 
now  so  famous  that  England  is  called  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
and  her  sailors  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

SECTION  2. 

Alfred  was  not  only  a  brave  king,  he  was  a  really  good  man, 
who  loved  God,  and  wished,  above  all  things,  that  his  people 
should  learn  to  love  God  too.  He  found  them  very  ignorant,  so 
he  appointed  schools  where  they  might  be  taught  the  Word  of 
God  and  other  knowledge  likely  to  be  useful  to  them.  The 
University  of  Oxford  was  founded  by  Alfred  886  years  after 
Christ. 

One  of  Alfred's  best  habits  was  industry.  There  were  no 
clocks  in  his  days  ;  and  when  an  ingenious  Saracen  invented 
something  like  one,  it  was  thought  a  present  fit  for  a  king,  and 
was  given  to  Charlemagne.^  Alfred  managed  to  tell  the  time 
by  candles,  which  he  had  had  made  of  such  a  size  that  they 
would  burn  eight  hours  each.  That  the  wind  might  not  waste 
them,  he  invented  lanthorns  for  them  to  burn  in.  Out  of  every 
twenty-four  hours,  we  are  told,  he  only  allowed  himself  eight 
for  food  and  rest.  The  other  sixteen  hours  he  passed  in 
making  good  laws  for  his  people,  attending  to  their  wants, 
studying,  and  praying.  One  very  useful  part  of  his  studies 
consisted  in  a  new  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures* 
About  100  years  earlier,  a  very  learned  man,  named  Bede,  had 
made  the  Saxons  a  translation  from  the  Bible.  But  their 
language  had  altered,  and  the  common  people  found  it  very 
difficult  to  read  his  translation.  Therefore  Alfred  determined 
to  have  another  made.  He  himself  translated  part  of  the 
Psalms,  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible  were  prepared,  or  made 

*  T\m  Saracem  was  namod  Haroun  Alraschid.    He  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  loamod  men  of  his  timew 
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easier,  from  Bede's  translation,  that  all  the  people  might  know 
the  Word  of  Grod.  Though  Alfred  was  very  diligent,  it  was 
not  because  he  was  well,  or  strong,  for  he  was  often  so  ill,  that 
many  people  would  have  thought  it  quite  a  good  excuse  for 
idleness.  But  Alfred  feared  Grod  and  loved  his  country,  and 
longed  to  see  his  people  wiser  and  better.  And  when  he  died 
all  England  mourned  for  him.  His  son  Edward  succeeded,  and 
he  founded  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a.d.  915. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that,  in  about  100  years  from  Alfred's 
death,  the  Danes  conquered  England,  and  the  Saxon  kings  ded 
to  France  for  safety.  Canute,  the  first  Danish  king  of 
England,  began  to  reign  a.d.  1017.  The  English  hated  the 
Danes,  and,  after  they  had  had  three  Danish  kings,  they  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them  for  ever,  and  to  be  ruled  by  a  Saxon 
monarch  once  more. 

The  Northmen  were  troublesome  to  France  also.  After  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  France  soon  lost  much  of  its  power. 
Some  few  of  his  successors  were  active  men,  but  these  kings  were 
generally  slothful,  and  allowed  their  servants  to  govern  for 
them.  It  is  as  wrong  for  those  in  authority  to  be  idle  in  ruling, 
as  for  subjects  to  be  disobedient.  We  are  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find  such  kings  could  not  conquer  the  Normans,  who 
often  landed  on  the  French  coast.  At  last,  one  of  the  French 
kings  agreed  to  give  the  Normans  a  small  part  of  the  country, 
upon  condition  that  they  would  content  themselves  with  it,  and 
would  also  defend  France  from  other  Normans.  They  pro- 
mised and  kept  their  word,  and  the  part  in  the  north  of  France, 
which  the  French  king  gave  them,  is  still  called  Normandy, 
They  embraced  Christianity  at  the  same  time. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  explained  to  you  about  the  Danes 
and  Normans,  and  you  will  not  be  clear  whether  they  are  distinct 
nations  or  the  same  people.  Norway  was  generally  united  to 
Denmark.  Just  at  the  time  the  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
attacked  France,  and  got  Normandy  for  themselves,  they  had 
separated  from  Denmark,  but  were  soon  reduced  again.  The 
sea  kings  were  called  Danes,  from  the  country,  Denmark,  and 
Normans  from  Norway.  I  think  Normans  did  not  always  mean 
people  from  Norway,  but  was  a  short  word  for  Northmen.  Sweden 
seems  only  to  have  been  a  province  of  Denmark  in  early  times. 
The  people  of  Denmark  and  Norway  were  called  Northmen 

h3 
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because  thej  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe.     They  were 
all  expert  in  managing  ships,  and  were  a  very  warlike  race. 

SECTION  8. 

But,  before  I  tell  you  more  about  the  Northmen,  we  must 
hear  something  of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  in  France. 
These  French  kings  were  accustomed  to  divide  their  kingdoms 
among  their  sons.  It  was  all  verj  well  for  Charlemagne's  son 
to  do  this,  for  he  had  several  kingdoms  to  give  awaj  ;  but  the 
plan  proved  verj  bad  when  his  descendants  divided  one  king- 
dom into  several  smaller  states.  It  often  occasioned  much 
fighting  among  brothers,  who  all  wished  to  reign.  This 
weakened  France  ;  and  the  nohles  made  themselves  sovereigns 
over  parts  of  the  country.  France  was  never  again  entirely  under 
one  king  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne, like  those  of  Clovis,  were  generally  weak  and  idle,  and, 
in  A.D.  987,  a  powerful  minister  of  the  sovereign  of  France 
deposed  his  master,  and  made  himself  king.  He  was  named 
Hugh  Capet,  and  his  descendants  ruled  that  country  for  more 
than  800  years.  Hugh  Capet  conquered  some  of  the  nobles, 
and  made  peace  with  the  rest,  and  France  became  powerful 
once  more. 

I  must  now  tell  you  what  became  of  the  rest  of  Charle- 
magne's empire.  Italy  was  soon  divided  by  the  nobles  into 
many  petty  states :  and  in  Germany,  also,  the  nobles  got  great 
power.  In  912  the  last  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  who  were 
descended  from  Charlemagne,  died.  Then  a  warlike  prince, 
named  Conrad,  was  chosen,  and,  after  him,  a  German  noble- 
man, named  Henry  the  Fowler,  who,  with  his  children,  was 
brave  and  wise.  His  son,  Otho,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
kings  in  Europe.  He  began  to  reign  a.d.  936.  Otho  and  his 
sons  governed  Italy,  as  well  as  Germany,  for  some  time.  He 
was  the  first  emperor  who  claimed  the  right  to  choose  the 
Popes. 

The  successors  of  Otho  were  not  able  to  keep  Italy  in  peace. 
The  nobles  made  themselves  sovereigns,  as  those  of  France  had 
done.  I  fear  they  were  tyrants,  and  about  100  years  after 
Otho,  the  people  openly  rebelled  against  their  rulers.  They 
banished  the  nobles,  and  resolved  to  govern  themselves, 
and  the  republics  of  Italy  became  very  famous  in  the  fol- 
lowing centuries.     We  call  it  a  republic  when  the  people  have 
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no  king,  but  choose  one  from  among  themselves  to  govern 
them. ' 

Several  states  of  Germany  again  became  partly  independent 
in  the  next  reigns.  Among  the  rest,  Poland  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  by  Otho*s  grandson,  in  999,  upon  condition  that  the 
king  should  obey  the  emperor,  as  a  feudal  chief.  When  Otho's 
grandson  died,  without  children,  it  was  agreed  that,  for  the 
future,  the  Germans  should  elect  the  best  man  they  could 
find,  and  not  keep  the  emperorship  in  one  family. 

There  were  laws  in  Europe  at  that  time,  called  feudal  laws. 
By  these  laws  nobles  swore  to  obey  the  sovereign  of  their 
country,  and  help  in  his  wars,  and,  in  return,  they  were  to 
be  protected,  and  permitted  to  govern  their  subjects  as  they 
pleased.  The  poor  were  obliged  to  follow  their  nobles  to  the 
wars,  without  any  payment ;  but,  in  return,  expected  to  be 
provided  for.  Often,  I  fear,  this  was  ill  done  ;  but  they  would 
probably  have  been  still  worse  off  had  they  belonged  to  no  lord 
or  noble. 

After  Canute's  time  the  Northmen  seldom  made  fresh  in- 
vasions, though  they  still  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  of 
any  land  already  obtained.  Their  countrymen  at  home  began 
to  profess  Christianity  about  900  years  after  Christ.  We 
shall  have  more  to  learn  of  the  Normans  of  France  in  a  little 
time. 

We  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  Saracens.  They  were 
becoming  less  powerful  from  divisions  among  themselves.  In 
936  their  empire  was  divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  and  these 
were  often  at  war  with  each  other.  They  had  many  disputes, 
too,  about  who  should  be  their  Caliph,  or  the  head  of  their 
religion.  But  before  we  hear  about  them,  I  must  tell  yoa 
a  few  things  more  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time. 
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PART  IV. 

FKOM  THE  DIVISION  OP  THE   SARACEN  EliPIBE,  TO  THE 

INVASION  OP  THE  TABTAES. 

A.D.  936  TO  ^.D.  1227. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   STATE  OF  EUROPE   BEFORE   THE  CRUSADES. 

8SCTI0K  1. 

You  have  not  forgotten,  that  the  Saxon  kings  took  refoge 
in  Normandj,  when  Canute  the  Dane  became  king  of  England. 
After  Canute  and  his  two  sons  had  reigned,  the  Siucons  resolved 
to  be  no  longer  governed  hj  a  Dane,  and  invited  a  Saxon — 
Edward  the  Confessor — to  become  their  king.  He  was  of  the 
Bojal  family,  and  was  called  the  Confessor  because  he  spent 
nearly  all  his  time  in  Romish  forms  and  ceremonies.  He  at- 
tended very  little  to  his  duties  as  a  king,  and  died  without  chil- 
dren. After  his  death,  the  English  chose  a  brother  of  Edward's 
Queen,  named  Harold,  to  reign  over  them,  but  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  declared,  that  Harold,  when  under  his  protection, 
had  promised  the  kingdom  to  him.  However  this  might  be, 
the  English  did  not  wish  for  a  Norman  king.  William  invaded 
the  country  to  enforce  his  claim,  and  in  the  first  battle,  fought 
at  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  Harold  was  killed,  and  William  the 
Conqueror  became  King  of  England,  a.d.  1066. 

He  promised  to  govern  toe  Saxons  by  their  own  laws,  but 
when  he  found  they  continued  to  dislike  him,  and  plotted 
against  him,  he  began  to  treat  them  harshly.  He  took  the 
lands  from  the  Saxon  nobles,  and  gave  them  to  his  Norman 
chiefs.  He  cruelly  drove  the  poor  of  Hampshire  from  their 
homes,  that  he  might  make  a  large  forest  to  hunt  in,  and,  in 
many  other  ways,  he  oppressed  the  English.  One  thing  he  did, 
which  seems  very  strange  to  us.  He  ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung 
at  eight  in  the  evening.  It  was  called  the  "  curfew-beU,"  and, 
at  that  time,  every  one,  whether  Norman  or  English,  was 
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obliged  to  put  out  bis  fire  and  candle.  In  some  places  we  still 
bear  a  bell  ring  at  eigbt  o'clock ;  but  I  do  not  tbink  people 
often  recollect  that  this  was  first  done  bj  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  was  killed  in  the  new  forest  which  his  father 
bad  made. 

About  sixty  years  later,  the  Normans  of  France  founded 
another  kingdom.  It  began  in  the  following  way.  In  those 
days  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  were  said  to  be  sure  of  heaven. 
The  Normans  of  France  had  been  taught  this,  as  part  of  their 
Christianity,  and  they  used  frequently  to  perform  the  pilgpri- 
mage.  The  way  was  long  and  the  danger  great ;  therefore 
it  was  thought  advisable  for  many  pilgrims  to  travel  together, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked. 

Once,  when  a  party  of  these  Normans  was  passing  through 
Italy  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  an  army  of  Saracens  landed, 
as  they  had  often  done  before,  to  demand  money  from  the 
Italians.  The  Italians  were  weak  and  ready  to  yield,  but  the 
Normans  attacked  the  Saracens,  declaring  Christians  ought  not 
to  pay  tribute  to  infidels,  and  drove  them  away.  As  a  reward 
for  this,  the  Normans  were  permitted  to  settle  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  they  invited  more  of  their  countrymen  to  join  them. 
This  was  about  a.d.  1040.  The  Normans  continued  to  defend 
Italy  from  the  Saracens.  In  1070  they  conquered  Sicily,  and 
drove  the  Saracens  out  of  the  island  ;  and  when  other  countries 
saw  how  brave  the  Normans  were,  they  often  asked  their  help 
in  war.  After  a  time,  however,  the  Emperors  of  Germany 
and  Constantinople,  and  even  the  Pope,  began  to  wish  those 
Normans  back  with  their  friends  in  Normandy,  for  they  in- 
creased so  much  in  power  as  to  alarm  their  neighbours.  In 
JL,T>,  1127,  a  powerful  Norman  chief,  named  Roger,  united 
Sicily  with  the  other  Norman  States  in  Italy,  and  became  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  for  this  was  the  name  given  to  the  most 
southern  kingdom  of  Italy.  Roger's  father  had  made  himself 
the  sovereign  of  Naples  a  short  time  earlier  ;  and  thus  a  new 
and  powerful  kingdom  was  established  in  Italy. 

SECTION  2. 

Although,  as  we  read,  the  Popes  were  less  openly  wicked 
than  formerly,  they  had  become  more  proud.  Till  this  time, 
they  were  appointed  with  the  permission  of  the  Emperors  of 
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Germany,  and  in  1073  Hildebrand  was  thus  chosen  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  YII.  He  was  the  first  Pope  who  asserted 
that  emperors  and  kings  only  reigned  by  his  permission,  and 
who  forbade  their  using  any  authority  over  priests,  even  in 
their  own  dominions.  Henry  lY.,  who  was  then  Emperor, 
opposed  these  proud  demands,  and  Hildebrand  forbade  Henry's 
subjects  to  obey  him.  They  were  so  mu^h  afraid  of  the  Pope, 
that  they  dared  not  fight  bravely  for  their  Emperor.  Then 
Henry  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  proud  Hildebrand,  who 
obliged  him  to  come  to  him  to  seek  pardon,  and  when  the 
Emperor  arrived,  he  was  kept  long  standing  barefooted  on  the 
cold  stones,  although  it  was  winter,  before  Hildebrand  would 
forgive  him.  Henry  returned  to  Germany  to  reign  as 
Emperor,  and  after  some  time,  in  another  war  with  Hildebrand, 
he  took  Rome,  and  the  Pope  died  in  exile  1085.  Henry  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  another  quarrel  with  the  popes^  and  his 
own  son  joined  against  him.  His  death,  however,  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion,  and  this  unnatural  son  became  Henry  V.  I 
do  not  think  the  popes  found  him  more  submissive  than  his 
father  had  been,  nor  did  they  give  up  the  claim  to  power 
which  Hildebrand  had  assumed.  There  were  long  wars  between 
the  Popes  and  Emperors,  which  were  called  the  wars  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Gliibelines.  Hildebrand  was  almost  equally 
tyrannical  to  the  priests,  and  he  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  the  first  who  forbade  the  priests  to  marry. 

In  1155,  Adrian  IV.  became  Pope,  and  I  mention  him 
because  he  was  the  only  English  pope.  He  insisted  that 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  Emperor  of  Germany,  should  hold  his 
stirrup  while  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  wait  on  him  as  his 
servant ;  and,  though  he  died  before  the  Emperor  was  con* 
quered,  his  successor  obliged  Frederick  to  lay  his  head  on  the 
ground,  that  the  Pope  might  put  his  foot  on  the  Sovereign's 
neck.  Indeed,  from  the  time  of  Hildebrand  till  the  banning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Pope's  will  was  almost  law  to 
the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  those  sovereigns  who  did  not 
submit  to  the  Pope's  pride,  were  generally  made  to  feel  the 
power  of  these  universal  tyrants.  For  at  the  command  of  the 
Pope,  the  nations  would  send  their  armies  against  any  king  who 
refused  to  obey. 

Another  occasion  of  wars  among  nations  calling  themselves 
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Christian^  was,  that  oflen  different  persons  claimed  the  popedom 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  kings  of  Europe  took  sides,  and 
fought  to  settle  who  should  be  pope.  Thus  the  popes,  who 
ought  to  have  taught  peace  and  goodwill  to  men,  caused  most 
of  the  war  and  bloodshed  of  those  sad  days.  How  unlike 
Christ,  in  whose  stead  they  pretended  to  reign  I 
Now  we  will  return  to  the  Saracens. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   TURKS  AND   THE   CRUSADERS. 
SECTION  1. 

Althouoh  the  Saracen  Empire  had  declined  and  was  divided, 
learning  increased  among  them.  In  a.d.  990  one  of  their 
inventions  was  brought  into  Europe,  which  almost  everybody 
finds  useful  to  this  day.  I  mean  the  Arabic  or  common 
figures — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  Before  these  figures  were  invented, 
people  had  only  the  Roman  letters,  such  as  you  see  marking  the 
chapters  in  your  Bible — X  for  ten,  and  V  for  five,  &c. ;  but 
this  was  very  inconvenient  for  common  use. 

"We  have  now  read  the  history  of  about  1,000  years  after 
Christ's  death,  but  I  have  much  more  to  tell  you  of  the 
Mahometans  in  the  next  1,000  years.  You  must  not  suppose 
that  the  false  religion  taught  by  Mahomet  declined  because 
the  Saracen  power  declined.  Another  nation  came  to  help  on 
this  false  religion  ;  they  were  the  Turks,  a  warlike  people  who 
lived  on  tlie  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  One  of  the 
Saracen  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  named  Motassem,  had  noticed  their 
bravery,  and  asked  their  aid  against  his  enemies.  They  readily 
came  to  his  help,  and  he  found  them  so  useful,  that  he  made 
them  his  guards  and  chief  soldiers,  considering  them  braver 
than  any  of  his  Mahometan  troops.  These  Turks  were  willing 
to  become  Mahometans,  and  we  soon  find  some  of  them  made 
governors  of  different  provinces.  But  they  rebelled  against 
Motassem's  successor,  and  in  the  next  centuries  their  power 
greatly  increased.  One  of  these  Turks  became  very  famous. 
He  was  named  Mahmoud,  and  he  was  appointed  to  a  govern- 
ment in  Persia.  In  a.d.  997  he  detetermined  to  increase  his 
dominions.     For  this  purpose  he  invited  other  Turks  to  come 
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from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and^  having  raised  a  large 
army,  he  marched  into  India.  There  he  endeavoured  to 
compel  the  Hindoos  to  declare  themselves  Mahometans,  and 
made  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  that  country  a.d.  1000. 
The  Caliph  was  so  pleased  with  Mahmoud's  bravery,  and 
with  the  justice  and  wisdom  he  showed  in  his  Government, 
that  a  new  title  was  invented  for  him,  and  he  was  called  **  the 
Stdian"  Mahmoud,  however,  soon  found  the  Turks  he 
had  invited  to  help  him  were  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
the  Persians  and  Indians,  and  he  grieved  so  much  at  the  bad 
conduct  of  his  fellow-Turks,  that  it  is  thought  to  have  hastened 
his  death,  which  took  place  a.d.  1028.  He  foresaw  what 
troubles  were  likely  to  come  by  their  means  ;  and,  in  fact,  his 
own  son  was  dethroned  and  killed  by  them  about  ten  years 
after  his  father's  death. 

In  many  parts  of  Asia,  the  Turkish  soldiers  soon  ceased  to 
obey  the  Saracen  rulers,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  quarrels  among  the  Saracens,  to  increase  their 
own  power,  and  to  form  kingdoms  for  themselves.  K  all  the 
Mahometans  had  been  followers  of  one  caliph,  he  might  have 
headed  the  Saracens  and  defeated  the  Turks.  But  the  Ma- 
hometans had  long  been  divided  into  different  sects,  each  having 
its  own  caliph,  whom  they  wished  to  make  the  caliph  of  all  the 
Mahometans.  There  was  a  caliph  in  Spain,  and  another  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  the  caliph  at  Bagdad.  The  quarrels  which 
gave  the  Turks  an  excuse  for  their  wars  were  to  settle  who 
should  be  caliph.  The  caliphs  were  thought  to  be  the 
successors  of  Mahomet,  and  at  first  were  kings  and  high  priests 
or  chief  bishops,  and  they  always  claimed  to  have  great 
authority,  for  they  ruled,  they  said,  in  the  place  of  Mahomet ; 
and,  indeed,  the  Turkish  Sultans  would  not  have  been  satisfied, 
to  reign  over  the  countries  they  took  from  the  Saracens,  without 
the  blessing  of  that  caliph,  whom  they  considered  the  rightful 
successor  of  Mahomet  and  the  head  of  their  religion. 

In  1055,  the  Turks,  under  one  of  their  most  powerful 
sultans,  named  Soliman,  conquered  Jerusalem,  and  all  of  the 
west  of  Asia  which  had  remained  under  the  power  of  the 
Saracens,  and  founded  a  new  empire  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia. 

SECTION   2. 

The  practice  of  visiting  Jerusalem  to  get  pardon  for  sin,  or 
to  obtain  some  favour  from  God,  was  at  its  height  at  this  time* 
People  from  nearly  every  country,  led  by  blind  guides  (Matt. 
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XV.  14),  left  their  duties  and  their  homes  to  seek  at  a  distance 
a  Saviour,  who  was  ever  near  them,  and  ever  ready  to  save. 
As  long  as  the  Saracens  continued  masters  of  Jerusalem,  thej 
allowed  all  the  pilgrims  who  came  there,  to  visit  the  Holj  Sepul- 
chre (as  our  Lord's  grave  was  called),  and  these  pilgrims  paid 
them  a  small  sum  of  money.  In  this  way  the  Saracens  got  great 
riches.  But  when  the  barbarous  Turks  took  Jerusalem,  they 
declared  they  could  not  permit  those  who  did  not  believe  in 
Mahomet  to  remain  amongst  them  ;  so  that  no  pilgrim  could 
reach  the  Sepulchre  without  much  danger.  Many  pilgrims 
were  robbed,  and  some  murdered. 

In  1095,  a  pilgrim  named  Peter  visited  the  Sepulchre,  and 
suffered  many  hardships.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country, 
which  was  France,  he  told  his  countrymen  of  the  ill  usage  he 
had  endured,  and  of  the  insults  offered  to  every  pilgrim.  The 
anger  of  the  warlike  French  was  roused  by  his  sad  story,  and 
they  at  once  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  take  Jerusalem  from 
the  Turks.  When  Peter  arrived  in  France,  a  pope  was  living 
in  that  country.  There  had  been  a  quarrel  about  choosing  the 
pope.  The  Romish  cardinals  (or  princes)  liad  chosen  one,  but, 
as  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  chosen  another,  and  had 
helped  liim  with  an  army,  the  cardinals'  pope  had  to  flee  to 
France  for  safety.  When  he  heard  tliat  the  people  of  France 
wished  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Jerusalem,  he  encouraged  them 
and  blessed  them,  and  promised  all  who  went  should  have  their 
sins  forgiven.  Some  believed  this,  and  were  willing  to  take 
any  trouble  to  save  their  souls.  What  a  lesson  for  Protestants, 
who  often  neglect  the  way  of  salvation  !  But  many  others 
wished  to  show  their  bravery,  and  to  get  praised  and  admired. 
None  seemed  to  remember,  that  Jerusalem  could  no  more  be 
theirs,  by  right,  than  it  could  be  the  Mahometans'  or  the 
heathen's  ;  for  God  had  given  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  for  ever, 
though  the  time  to  restore  it  to  them  was  not  yet  come.  Poor 
Jews  !  these  warlike  French  thought  of  them^  but  it  was  only 
to  persecute  them  and  rob  them  of  their  money,  in  order  to 
provide  food  and  armour  for  the  warriors  who  were  going  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Jews  are  generally  industrious,  and  some  of 
them  who  were  then  living  in  France  were  known  to  have 
saved  much  money.  It  was  very  expensive  to  send  out  such  a 
large  army,  and  the  Jews  were  never  thought  worthy  of  any 
protection  in  those  days,  while  every  falsehood  against  them 
was  sure  to  be  believed.     They  were  accused  of  bribing  the 
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Mahometan  Tarks  to  ill-treat  the  Christians,  and  on  this  foolish 
pretence  they  were  robbed,  and  manj  were  mardered. 

At  length  all  was  readj  for  the  cmsadeSy  as  these  wars  were 
called.  Manj  people  went  with  Peter  the  Hermit,  but  all  the 
soldiers  put  themselves  under  a  brave  general,  named  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  But,  though  the  French  crusaders  took  the  lead  in 
beginning  these  wars,  they  were  joined  by  many  persons  from 
other  nations.  When  they  reached  Constantinople,  the  emperor, 
whose  name  was  Alexius,  was  astonished  to  see  them.  He, 
trembling  for  his  capital,,  had  written  to  tell  them  all  the  sad 
accounts  they  had  heard  of  the  Turks  were  true,  and  to  beg  them 
to  send  help.  But  he  little  expected  so  great  a  multitude.  How- 
ever, he  received  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  they  went  on  to  the 
Holy  Land.  There  was  a  bloody  war,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
Crusaders  perished  ;  but  the  Turks  were  at  length  conquered, 
and  Jerusalem  was  taken,  a.d.  1099  :  then  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
was  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem.  However,  he  refused  the  title 
of  king,  though  he  was  willing  to  remain  as  its  governor  and 
defender. 

Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  Crusader  ?  It  comes 
from  a  French  word,  which  means  cross-wearers  ;  for  all  who 
went  to  these  wars  wore  a  red  cross  on  their  shoulder.  I  shall 
have  much  more  to  tell  you  about  the  crusades ;  but  there  are 
a  few  other  things  we  must  attend  to  first. 

SECTION  8. 

Hugh  Capet  had  been  long  dead,  and  his  son  Robert 
also.  This  monarch  forgot  his  duties  as  a  king,  and  passed 
his  time  in  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  he  mistook  for 
religion.  His  son,  Henry  I.,  was  a  weak  monarch. 
He  died  a.d.  1060.  Robert's  grandson,  Philip,  was  reigning 
when  the  crusades  began,  but  he  took  little  part  in  them. 
Even  during  his  lifetime,  his  son  Louis  might  almost  have  been 
called  king.  There  had  been  several  kings  named  Louis  among 
Charlemagne's  descendants,  therefore  this  king  was  called  Louis 
VL     He  came  to  the  throne  1 108. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Louis  YII.,  there  was  another 
crusade ;  for  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  did  not  find  it  easy  to  keep 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  crusade  was  not 
very  important. 

The  man  who  persuaded  them  to  go  on  this  crusade  was 
again  a  Frenchman.  His  name  was  Bernard,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  Romanists  I  have  heard  of.     There  was 
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SO  much  that  was  kind  and  amiable  about  him,  and  he  was  so 
learned,  and  so  holj  in  his  conduct,  that,  when  1  read  that  he 
advised  the  punishment  of  the  Albigenses  of  France,  because 
they  were  not  Romanbts,  though  he  owned  thej  were  well- 
conducted  people  and  obedient  subjects,  1  must  think  he  really 
wished  to  do  right,  but  was  deceived  by  his  mistaken  creed, 
into  the  belief  that  persecution  was  a  painful  duty.  However, 
he  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  the  French  to  pity  and  spare 
the  Jews ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  succeeded  in  putting  an 
end  to  some  cruel  practices,  and  making  many  of  the  people 
ashamed  of  their  behaviour. 

In  his  time,  a  monk  first  began  to  teach,  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  born  without  that  sinful  heart,  which,  since  Adam*s 
fall,  every  one,  except  the  Lord  Jesus,  has  been  bom  with. 
Bernard  took  great  pains  to  show  how  contrary  this  was  to  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  and  explained  how  Jesus  was  Mary's 
Saviour  as  much  as  our  Saviour.  She  said  herself,  *^  My  spirit 
rejoiceth  in  God  my  Saviour."    (Luke  i.  47.) 

There  was  another  learned  man  who  lived  in  St.  Bernard's 
time,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  very  proud  of  the  talents  God 
had  given  him.  Indeed,  hi^  manner  of  preaching  was  so  plea- 
sant to  the  ear,  that  numbers  loved  to  listen.  He  also  wrote 
books,  which  many  people  read  and  admired,  but  because  they 
knew  so  little  of  the  Bible,  they  did  not  find  out  his  sad  errors. 
And  yet  even  a  Romanist  might  have  known  better ;  for  Popery 
itself  taught  more  truth  about  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
God  as  well  as  man,  suffering  and  dying  for  our  sins;  and 
about  our  need  of  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  we  are 
weak  and  wicked.  It  is  true,  alas !  that  Popery  teaches  as  if 
there  were  other  mediators  besides  Jesus,  and  other  helpers 
besides  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  thus  leads  sinners  to  look  away 
from  their  only  hope.  But  Abelard,  though  he  professed  to 
be  a  Romanist,  taught  those  things,  about  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  even  the  Pope  called  heresy. 

Bernard  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  told  him  that  Abelard's 
conduct  was  as  bad  as  his  teaching,  and  the  Pope  ordered  him 
to  amend.  But,  finding  he  did  not,  he  was  desired  to  live  in  a 
monastery  the  rest  of  his  life.  So,  we  see,  the  Pope  was  kinder 
to  him  than  to  the  people  who  read  the  Bible,  like  the  Albi- 
genses. We  must  remember  that,  though  in  Abelard's  time  mo- 
nasteries were  like  prisons,  they  were  at  first  a  sort  of  colleges 
or  schools,  where  libraries  were  kept,  and  where  men  went  to 
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studj  aDd  improve  themselves  in  learning,  or  to  prepare  to 
work  for  God.  Monasteries  became  very  Siflferent,  after  the 
Church  of  Rome  began  to  teach,  that  those  who  made  a  solemn 
vow,  to  remain  shut  up  for  prayer  and  meditation  apart  from 
the  world,  were  more  holy  than  those  who  remained  at  home, 
doing  their  duty  in  their  families,  or  marrying,  and  bringing  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  Then  houses  of  the  same 
kind,  called  convents,  were  built  for  women,  too,  who  took  the 
same  vows.     Nothing  of  this  kind  is  found  in  Gt>d's  word. 

In  the  next  chapter,  I  must  tell  you  about  England,  and  her 
warlike  Norman  kings. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE   NORMANS   IN   ENGLAND,   AND   THE   CONQUEST   0¥   IRELAND. 

SECTION   1. 

William  the  Conqueror  had  left  his  kingdom  of  England  to 
his  son,  William  II.,  generally  called  William  Rufus,  a.d.  1087, 
and  in  his  reign  the  first  crusade»began.  His  elder  brother, 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  went  to  this  crusade.  William  II. 
was  more  disliked  in  England  than  his  father  had  been.  He  wad 
fond  of  drinking  and  loved  low  company,  and  he  was  no  kinder 
to  the  Saxons.  He  was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow, — in 
the  New  Forest  as  I  before  told  you.  He  left  no  children. 
Robert  being  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  youngest  brother 
Henry  I.  seized  on  the  kingdom,  and  on  Robert's  return  he 
found  it  impossible  to  dispossess  the  usurper.  Sometime  after, 
Henry  deprived  his  brother  of  Normandy  also.  With  all  this 
injustice  we  wonder  why  his  subjects  liked  him  so,  much.  I 
believe  the  reason  was  this  : — The  people  loved  their  old  Saxon 
kings ;  and  when  William  the  Conqueror  seized  on  the  English 
crown,  and  Harold  was  killed  in  battle,  their  hearts  went  after 
Edgar  Atheling,  who  should  have  been  their  king.  Edgar  had 
gone  to  Scotland,  and  the  king  of  that  country  had  received 
him  kindly,  and  married  his  sister.  Henry  I.  of  England 
married  this  sister  s  daughter,  and,  as  he  was  a  kind  ruler,  and 
was  thought  a  great  scholar,  he  hoped  to  gain  the  love  of  both 
Normans  and  Saxons,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  between 
them. 

It  might  have  been  so,  and  both  nations  might  have  looked 
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on  his  only  son  as  their  rightful  king.  But  his  son  was 
drowned  ;  and,  when  Henry  died,  the  proud  barons  (as  the 
Norman  nobles  were  called)  did  not  choose  to  be  governed 
by  his  daughter  Matilda,  especially  when  there  was  such  a 
favourite  nobleman  among  them  as  Henry's  nephew  Stephen, 
the  son  of  William  I.'s  daughter. 

A  long  and  terrible  civil  war  followed,  in  which  Stephen  was 
at  last  successful ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  Matilda's  son,  Henry, 
should  be  king  at  Stephen's  death.  We  can  scarcely  imagine 
now  what  misery  such  a  war  brought  upon  a  nation,  and  how 
much  the  poor  were  to  be  pitied  then  in  every  country.  For 
some  time  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  had  ceased  to  be  rude  and 
coarse  towards  each  other.  Indeed,  the  knights,  as  they  were 
called,  were  as  proud  of  their  courtesy  to  one  another,  and 
of  their  politeness  to  ladies,  as  of  their  courage  in  war.  But 
they  thought  it  beneath  them  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  who  were  considered  as  quite  belonging 
to  them,  and  were  obliged  to  fight  at  their  bidding,  even  against 
their  own  king.  But,  in  a  few  years,  there  was  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect  in  England,  as  you  shall  hear  by 
and  by. 

Henry  XL,  Matilda's  son,  came  to  the  throne  in  1154.  He 
was  called  Plantngenet,  and  so  were  his  descendants.  He  made 
several  laws  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  tried  to  be  a  useful,  good 
king.  But  Popery  disturbed  all  he  wished  to  do.  When  he 
tried  to  make  tlie  priests  submit  to  the  laws,  they  said  they 
could  only  obey  the  Pope.  They  found  a  leader  in  Thomas 
a  Becket,  one  to  whom  Henry  had  been  especially  kind,  and 
had  made  him  an  archbisliop.  Henry  hoped  that,  as  he  was 
hid  friend  as  well  as  his  subject,  he  would  help  him  to  compel 
the  priests  to  obey  tlie  laws  of  the  land.  But  this  ungrateful 
man  took  the  part  of  the  Pope  against  the  King.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  Thomas  a  Becket  was  at  last  murdered  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  at  Canterbury,  owing  to  an  angry  expression  used  by 
Henry,  impl)'ing  a  wish  he  could  get  rid  of  him.  This  made 
some  of  the  King's  servants  think  he  would  be  glad  they  should 
kill  Becket.  But  Henry  was  shocked  at  the  deed,  and  he 
thought  all  his  after  troubles  were  owing  to  God's  anger.  He 
did  not  know  the  way  to  obtain  pardon  for  his  hasty  words, 
nor  did  he  grieve  so  much  because  those  words  had  caused 
the  death  of  a  fellow -creature :   but  he  had  been  taught  to 
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believe  that  to  kill  a  priest — in  a  church,  too— was  almost 
unpardonable. 

It  was  a  wicked  thing  of  those  gentlemen  to  murder  Thomas 
k  Becket.  But  Becket  was  a  proud  man,  and  a  rebellious  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  was  not  a  Bible  saint.  In  the  Bible,  a  saint 
means  a  holy  person  ;  yet  the  Pope  declared  immediately  on 
Becket*s  death  that  he  was  a  martyr  and  a  saint,  and  added  that 
God  would  listen  to  prayers  more  readily  if  made  at  his  tomb. 
The  people  believed,  and  the  very  stones  were  worn  away, 
by  the  knees  of  the  worshippers  who  came  there  to  pray. 
Henry  himself  went  to  Becket's  tomb,  and  submitted  to  be 
beaten  at  it  in  order  to  obtain  the  Pope's  pardon. 

Poor  Henry  had  a  wicked  wife,  named  Eleanor,  whom  he 
had  married  only  for  her  rich  estates.  She  taught  his  children 
to  rebel  against  their  father,  and  Henry's  troubles  increased 
more  and  more. 

To  please  the  priests,  Henry  became  a  persecutor  too.  In 
his  reign,  some  of  those  who  knew  the  Word  of  God,  came 
to  England,  and  tried  to  teach  the  people.  But  Henry  drove 
them  away  with  stripes,  forbade  his  subjects  to  receive  them, 
and  they  all  perished  with  cold  and  hunger.  Tlie  Jews  were 
more  persecuted  in  Henry  II.'s  reign,  than  they  had  yet  been  in 
England.  I  have  still  to  tell  you  about  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
which  Henry  undertook  partly,  to  make  his  subjects  forget  the 
murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 

SECTION  2. 

When  the  Normans  conquered  England,  they  'were  ready 
to  own  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  as  the  Saxons  had  done,  and 
in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  introducing  their  bishops  into  some 
of  the  churches  in  Wales.  In  about  a  hundred  years  the  Norman 
barons  had  got  possession  of  several  of  the  castles  and  other 
property  in  Wales,  and  had  so  much  power  there,  that  in  1137, 
when  Griffiths  the  last  king  of  Wales  died,  the  new  sovereign  was 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  reign  under  the  name  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Danes  of  Ireland  at  once  made  friends  with  the  Normans 
of  England,  whom  they  considered  their  countrymen.  The 
Danes  still  ruled  over  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  cities 
of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick  were  almost  entirely  their 
own.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  Norman  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  they  began  to  have  their  bishops  from  him,  instead  of 
haviDg  them  from  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  so  there  were 
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soon  two  opposing  Churches  in  Ireland — ^the  old  Irish  Church 
of  St.  Patrick,  which  refused  the  Pope's  authority,  and  the  Danish 
Christians,  who  used  Romish  ceremonies  in  their  churches. 

Had  the  ancient  Irish  Church  been  holj  and  learned  as  of 
old,  it  might  have  stood  against  its  foes.  But  the  great  Danish 
invasion,  and  the  wars  that  followed,  had  almost  put  an  end  to 
that  Christian  education  and  Gospel  preaching,  which  the 
Irish  once  enjoyed,  popery  increased;  till  in  1139  we  find 
Malachy,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  going  over  to  consult  the 
Pope  about  the  religion  of  Ireland,  and  thirteen  years  later  the 
Pope  sent  his  legate  or  ambassador,  to  hold  a  consultation  with 
the  bishops  there,  and  to  explain  wh^t  he  wished  them  to  do. 
This  was  a  great  step  gained,  and  the  old  Irish  Church,  which 
formerly  maintained,  that  the  Bible  was  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
seems  to  have  made  little  effort  against  the  intrusion  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  the  Pope  found  Henry  was  inclined  to 
conquer  Ireland,  and  had  sent  to  ask  his  permission,  he 
wrote  him.  a  letter  to  encourage  him,  bidding  him  bring 
Ireland  quite  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Perhaps 
Henry  would  scarcely  have  thought  of  conquering  Ireland, 
if  the  Irish  chiefs  had  not  referred  to  him  in  their  civil 
wars.  There  were  at  that  time  five  kings  in  Ireland  ;  Leinster, 
Ulster,  Meath,  Connaught,  and  Munster  had  each  their  king. 
The  King  of  Leinster  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
the  King  of  Connaught,  wlio  made  himself  chief  monarch  of 
Ireland.  Upon  this  the  King  of  Leinster  went  to  Henry  11. 
and  asked  him  to  help  him.  Henry  said  he  could  not  go  him- 
self, but  that  any  of  his  subjects  who  were  willing  might  go. 
Several  of  the  Norman  barons  went  with  their  men,  and 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  their  leader.  He  restored 
the  King  of  Leinster  to  his  kingdom,  and  married  his  daughter 
Eva. 

In  1171,  Henry  himself  landed  at  Waterford,  and  his  subjects 
had  so  far  conquered  the  country,  that  the  kings  and  the  clergy 
were  generally  willing  to  receive  him  as  their  chief  king.  Only 
the  King  of  Connaught  resisted  for  a  while,  but  he  was  subdued, 
and  Henry,  true  to  his  promise,  called  a  Council  of  the  clergy 
at  Cashel  in  1172,  and  they  agreed  that  the  Irish  Church 
should  acknowledge  the  Pope.  However,  there  were  still  some 
who  refused  to  obey  the  new  laws,  but  as  these  died,  no  more 
seem  to  have  risen  in  their  places,  and  Ireland  was  given  ovet 
to  Popery. 
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If  the  Irish  Church  had  been  faithful  to  her  God  this  could 
never  have  been  done.  The  country  might  have  been  con- 
quered, and  Norman  barons  might  have  seized  the  lands  of  the 
Irish  nobles,  but  a  Church  is  never  forsaken  bj  its  God  until  it 
neglects  Him. 

We  must  now  go  on  with  the  crusades. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   THIRD  CRUSADE,   AND  ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

SECTION  1. 

Louis  VII.  of  France  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  II.,  in 
1180,  and  Henry  II.  of  England  died  in  1189,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Richard  I. 

The  Christians  had  kept  Jerusalem  nearly  ninety  years,  but 
just  at  that  time  it  had  been  retaken  by  a  famous  Saracen  chief 
from  Egypt,  named  Saladin.  Saladin  was  willing  to  permit 
the  pilgrims  to  visit  the  sepulchre  as  usual,  but  the  crusaders 
could  not  bear  to  lose  the  city^  and  all  Europe  was  desirous 
to  get  it  back.  Therefore,  Richard  of  England,  and  Philip  of 
France,  with  many  other  princes,  resolved  upon  a  third  crusade, 
A.D.  1190.  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  about  all  the  crusades,  for 
there  were  seven  or  eight,  and  some  of  them  were  of  little  con- 
sequence, but  this  one  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  and 
therefore  we  must  notice  it  a  little  more  particularly. 
-  Never  had  the  Mahometans  been  led  by  so  noble  a  com- 
mander, and  never  had  the  crusaders  sent  such  armies  led  by 
such  mighty  and  warlike  princes.  Great  battles  were  fought,  and 
cities  were  taken,  but  Jerusalem  was  not  won.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  disputes  among  the  crusaders  themselves,  and 
the  crafty  Philip,  vexed  that  the  whole  army  thought  most  of 
Richard,  returned  home,  resolved  to  do  any  ii^'ury  he  could  to 
the  English  King's  dominions,  and  leaving  orders  with  the 
French  general  to  annoy  Richard  as  much  ^  possible.  Richard 
was  brave,  and  frank,  and  generous,  but  he  was  proud  and  rash^ 
and  thus  made  himself  enemies.  He  did  not  care  much  about 
this  at  first,  but  he  found  how  unwise,  as  well  as  wrong,  it  is  to 
give  any  one  cause  of  offence  needlessly.  He  became  ill,  and 
was  obliged  to  make  a  truce  with  Saladin,  and  to  retom  to 
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England.  On  his  way  home,  a  storm  drove  him  on  the  shores 
of  Germany.  There  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  whom  he  had  made  his  enemy  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
by  whom  he  was  given  up  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
threw  him  into  prison. 

On  Philip's  return  home,  he  had  persuaded  John,  Richard's 
brother,  to  endeavour  to  make  himself  King  of  England,  while 
Philip  himself  attacked  Richard's  dominions  in  France.  But 
his  subjects  were  faithful  to  him ;  and  the  Pope,  too,  took  his 
part,  and  forbade  any  one  to  injure  him  who  had  been  so  active 
and  brave  in  the  crusades.  So  the  German  princes  agreed  to 
take  a  large  sum,  which  Richard's  loving  subjects  were  very 
willing  to  pay,  and  to  let  England  have  baok  the  king  of  whom 
it  was  so  proud.  When  he  returned,  his  brother  John  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  asked  his  forgiveness.  Richard  at  once 
generously  pardoned  him. 

But  Richard*s  proud  heart,  which  had  led  him  to  behave  so 
haughtily  to  his  companions  in  the  Holy  Land,  made  him  think 
it  impossible  to  forgive  Philip,  and  he  died  while  still  engaged 
in  a  war  with  France.  In  the  circumstances  which  caused  his 
death  he  seems  to  have  shown  a  revengeful  spirit,  very  unlike 
his  usual  generous  temper.  One  of  the  Norman  Barons  had 
found  a  treasure,  and  Richard  covetously  insisted  on  having  the 
whole.  He  was  shot  while  besieging  a  castle  to  obtain  it. 
Richard,  like  his  father,  persecuted  the  Jews  ;  he  robbed  them 
in  order  to  get  money  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  I  must  not 
forget  to  tell  you  one  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
another  crusade.  An  army  of  children  set  off  as  crusaders  about 
the  year  1213.  Their  superstitious  parents  were  afraid  to 
prevent  them,  because  they  were  taught  to  believe  that  God 
had  told  them  to  go  ;  and  so  the  poor,  silly,  ignorant  boys  were 
permitted  to  set  off  for  Jerusalem,  neither  knowing  the  way,  nor 
having  any  means  of  getting  food  in  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed.  They  reached  the  sea-shore,  got  into  ships 
and  boats  which  they  could  not  manage,  and  perished  in  the 
first  storm. 

The  Christians  did  not  obtain  possession  of  Jerusalem  again 
till  after  Saladin's  death,  and  even  then  they  lost  it  in  less  than 
twenty  years.  From  the  first  crusade  to  the  last,  was  about 
200  years,  and  before  a.d.  1300,  the  Mahometans  had  re- 
conquered the  whole  of  Palestine.     By  that  time  the  Christiana 
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had  given  up  the  struggle,  and  no  longer  attempted  to  recover 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  custom  of  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  had  nearly  ceased. 

You  may  suppose  that  the  poor  suffered  very  much,  when 
their  kings  and  nobles,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home  to  take 
care  of  them,  were  gone  to  the  crusades.  Tet  amidst  all  this 
evil,  the  crusades  led  to  one  great  good.  They  brought  back 
learning  to  Europe.  We  read  that  as  Popery  got  more  power, 
ignorance  increased,  till  at  last  a  nobleman  then^  knew  less  than 
a  well-taught  child  does  Jtaw,  But  when  the  princes  of 
Europe  went  to  fight  with  the  Mahometans,  and  found  most  of 
their  chiefs  well-taught,  the  Europeans  felt  ashamed,  and 
began  to  study  also,  and  when  they  returned  home,  they 
brought  back  to  Europe,  the  knowledge  they  found  among  the 

Saracens. 

Though  the  crusades  had  prevented  the  Turks  from  con- 
quering Constantinople,  they  had  subdued  great  part  of  the 
north  of  Africa.  That  brave  Saladin  who  fought  against  our 
King  Richard,  was  first  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards 
he  ruled  over  part  of  Western  Asia.  He  was  a  just  and  kind 
monarch,  but  he  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  therefore  wished 
to  keep  up  a  large  army.  He  knew  there  were  wandering 
tribes,  called  Tartars,  in  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  as  they  were 
very  strong  and  hardy,  he  thought  they  would  make  good 
soldiers.  Saladin  therefore  chose  some  who  had  been  taken  as 
slaves  while  they  were  very  young,  and  had  them  brought 
up  as  Mahometan  soldiers.  He  called  them  Mamelukes,  and 
made  them  his  guards,  and  they  did  him  good  service,  and  were 
brave  and  obedient.  But  after  Saladin's  death,  they  were 
unwilling  to  serve  a  new  master,  and  in  a  short  time,  about 
A.D.  1250,  they  seized  on  Egypt,  and  chose  one  of  themselves 
for  its  Sultan.  The  Mamelukes  continued  masters  of  Egypt 
for  more  than  260  years ;  and  after  they  had  lost  the  kingdom, 
they  still  continued  to  be  very  powerful  there,  until  181 1,  when 
they  were  nearly  all  treacherously  murdered  by  Mehemet  Ali, 
who  ruled  in  Egypt  at  that  time. 

You  will  say,  why  did  he  destroy  such  brave  Soldiers  ?  They 
had  become  almost  masters  of  their  sovereigns,  like  the  guards 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  which  we  read  about  in  ancient 
history.  Ali  despaired  of  being  able  to  make  them  obedient, 
and  so  he  cruelly  determined  to  destroy  them. 
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But  we  must  go  back  to  earlier  timefly  and,  I  dare  saj,  jou  re- 
member, that  about  700  years  after  Christ,  the  Christians  of 
Some,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  refused  to  give  up  their 
images  at  the  command  of  their  Emperor,  and  that  the  Greek 
or  Eastern  Christians  separated  from  them  for  a  while.  You 
know  thej  soon  returned  to  communion  with  Rome,  and 
from  that  time  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople  were  generally 
respectful  to  the  Pope,  for  the  next  two  or  three  hundred 
years. 

But  at  length  another  quarrel  arose  between  them,  and  it  was 
about  a  very  little  matter.  It  is  sad  to  tliink,  that  even  in  later 
days,  and  among  those  who  know  more  of  the  Bible  than  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  did,  we  have  often  seen  sects  and 
parties  formed  about  things  quite  as  trifling.  The  chief  point  of 
dispute  seems  to  have  been,  whether  the  Pope  ought  to  have 
made  an  alteration  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  latter  part  of 
that  Creed  says,  '^  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
Griver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,^ 
&C.  It  seems  the  words,  '^  and  the  Son,"  were  not  in  the 
Creed  at  first,  but  were  added  long  after,  yet  we  can  scarcely 
understand  why  such  a  difference  should  separate  the  Churches. 
At  last  the  Pope  excommunicated  the  Greek  Christians,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  lay  this  sentence  of  his,  on  the  altar,  in  the 
chief  church  at  Constantinople,  ^.d.  1064. 

A  friendly  correspondence  was  sometimes  renewed  between 
Constantinople  and  Rome,  and  during  the  early  crusades  little 
was  said  about  their  differences  ;  but  the  Greek  Church  never 
submitted,  and  the  Pope  never  took  off  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. 

The  Greek  Church  is  in  many  respects  different  from  the 
Latin  or  Romish  Church.  It  is  well  to  understand  this.  The 
Greek  Christians  are,  however,  very  ignorant,  and  very  super- 
stitious, and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  the  Reformation  in  Europe 
scarcely  seems  to  have  reached  them  at  alL  They  have  no 
images  in  their  churches,  but  they  have  pictures  of  saints, 
which  they  venerate  almost  as  idolatrously  as  the  Romanists  do 
their  images.  But  the  Greek  prayer-book,  though  full  of  error, 
has  no  prayers  to  the  saints,  only  to  God.  Yet  you  may  often 
seQ  €U  the  end  of  a  prayer,  "through  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
intercession  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mother  of  God,"  or,  perha^ 
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''through  the  intercession  of  some  other  saint, — thus 
making  other  mediators,  besides  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  How- 
ever, the  articles  of  their  faith  are  generally  scriptural,  and 
they  own  that  the  Bible  only  is  the  rule  for  Christians.  They 
have  four  principal  bishops,  who  are  called  Patriarchs,  and  who 
live  at  Jerusalem,  Antioeh,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople* 
Russia  also  belongs  to  the  Greek  Church,  but  its  Czar  is  its 
Patriarch,  as  you  will  hear  by  and  bye.  Both  American  and 
English  Christians,  have  had  some  missions  amongst  the  ignorant 
Greek  Churches,  which  God  has  blessed,  and  thus  many 
of  them  have  been  instructed  and  saved.  Although  the  Bible 
is  permiitedy  very  few  in  the  Greek  Church  know  anything  of 
the  Bible,  and  therefore  practices  have  crept  in,  which  are  sadly 
unscriptural, — for  few  know  right  from  wrong ;  but  they  are 
generally  glad  to  receive  Bibles,  and  their  bishops  do  not  object 
to  it,  except  when  they  see,  that  reading  the  Scriptures  leads 
their  people  to  leave  their  Church,  and  become  Protestants.  In 
such  cases  they  often  persecute,  for  if  their  people  leave  them, 
they  have  no  way  to  live,  as  they  depend  on  them  for  sup- 
port. This  is  the  present  state  of  the  Greek  Church:  and 
when  we  read  of  other  Eastern  Churches,  such  as  the  Nesto- 
rians,  &c.,  we  must  remember  they  are  a  sort  of  dissenting 
Churches,  some  of  them  much  older  than  the  separation 
between  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Pope.  There  is  little 
difference  in  their  doctrine, — ^the  Nestorians  are  perhaps 
the  best,  but  none  of  them  preach  that  Gospel,  which  the 
Apostles  planted  among  them. 

But  to  return  to  our  history.  When  the  Greek  Emperor 
trembled  for  his  empire,  and  the  Latin  Christians  were  stirred 
up  to  protect  their  pilgrims,  religious  quarrels  were  almost 
forgotten  for  a  short  time.  But  disputes  soon  arose,  and  both 
parties  thought  they  had  a  right  to  be  angry.  The  Emperors 
complained  that  the  crusaders  were  insolent,  and  seemed  to 
think  they  were  masters  of  Constantinople,  and  might  be 
as  disrespectful  as  they  pleased ;  and  the  crusaders  declared  the 
Emperors  were  very  ungrateful,  for  unless  they  had  come 
to  fight  against  the  Mahometans,  Constantinople  would  have 
been  taken  long  before.  At  last  France  and  Venice  inter- 
fered, in  a  quarrel  as  to  who  should  be  emperor,  took  Constan- 
tinople, and  set  up  one  of  themselves  to  reign  there. 

The  Greeks^  however,  refused  to  be  governed  by  an  emperor 
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^hom  thej  considered  a  foreigner,  so  they  chose  a  Greek 
emperor,  who  went  to  Nice,  and  reigned  there,  while  the  Latin 
emperor  reigned  at  Constantinople.  In  1261,  howerer,  the 
Greek  emperor  succeeded  in  conqaering  the  Latins,  as  thej 
were  called,  and  returned  to  reign  at  Constantinople.  The 
Greek  emperor  had  been  assisted  hj  the  people  of  Genoa. 
Gknoa  was  very  powerful  at  that  time— the  great  rival  of 
Venice.  The  Greek  emperor  was  grateful,  and  gare  the 
Grenoese  a  place  named  Pera,  near  Constantinople,  on  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  as  they  were  great  merchants,  this  was  very 
valuable  to  them.  But  they  were  troublesome  neighbours  to 
Constantinople, — and,  indeed,  the  city  had  many  enemies,  and 
worst  of  all,  suffered  from  frequent  disputes  and  violent 
quarrels  among  its  own  citizens. 

Before  the  Greek  emperors  returned  to  Constantinople,  the 
Tartar  tribes,  from  amongst  whose  children  Saladin  had  chosen 
his  guards,  had  attacked  the  Turks,  and  alarmed  all  Asia. 


PART  V. 

FROM  THE  FIRST  IRRUPTION  OF  THE  TARTARS,  TO  THE 

FALL  OF  THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

A.D.  1227  TO  A^.  1453. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   MOGULS   AND   TARTAHS  IN  ASIA,   AND   THE   CRUSADE 

IN   EUROPE. 

SECTION  I. 

The  Moguls  and  Tartars  lived  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
China.  The  nations  of  the  south  of  Asia,  had  often  been 
troubled  bj  these  warlike  but  wandering  tribes ;  and  even 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Chinese  found  them  formidable 
enemies,  and  built  a  great  wall  to  keep  them  out,  as  we  read 
in  the  Ancient  History.  But  the  war  between  the  Tartars  and 
Chinese  went  on  after  the  wall  was  built. 
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At  one  time  the  Chinese  conquered  the  Tartars,  and  mad^ 
them  pay  tribute ;  but  about  a.d.  1200  the  Moguls  and  Tartars 
joined  together  to  form  one  great  empire,  and  Zingis,  a  warlike 
chief,  was  chosen  to  be  their  first  Khan,  or  emperor.  In  1210; 
Zingis  Khun  broke  through  the  Great  Wall,  and  began  to  con- 
quer China,  and  the  Tartars  at  length  quite  subdued  it,  and 
ruled  there  for  about  100  years.  Zingis  Khan  and  his  suc- 
cessors also  conquered  Persia,  and  other  countries  of  the 
Saracen  Empire.  In  1258  Holagou>  a  famous  Mogul  chief, 
took  Bagdad,  and  seizing  the  Caliph  Motassem,  he  put  him 
alive  into  a  leathern  bag,  and  dragged  him  through  the  streets 
till  he  was  killed.  Motassem  was  the  last  Saracen  caliph,  and 
thus  ended  the  Saracen  Empire,  of  which  Bagdad  had  been  the 
capital  about  500  years. 

These  Tartars  and  Moguls  were  not  all  of  one  religion ; 
some  were  still  idolaters,  some  called  themselves  Jews,  or  Chris- 
tians, but  the  largest  number  were  Mahometans.  They  seem  to 
have  allowed  every  one  to  do  as  he  pleased  about  religion,  so 
that  he  would  fight  bravely  to  extend  their  empire.  I  fear  all 
their  religions  were  wrong :  at  any  rate,  we  hear  of  no  kind 
actions,  no  mercy  shown  to  the  conquered.  Their  conquests 
were  very  extensive  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  and  the 
mischief  they  did  was  felt  for  centuries.  They  not  only 
killed  their  enemies  in  battle,  but  they  destroyed  the  fruits  of 
the  field,  and  burned  up  the  cities. 

The  Tartars  also  subdued  Russia,  which  continued  subject  to 
them  till  about  1460,  though  much  of  this  time  the  descendants 
of  Ruric  ruled  there  under  the  Tartars.  The  same  chief  who 
had  conquered  Russia  ravaged  all  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
marched  towards  Constantinople,  but  he  died  before  he  reached 
the  city.  Another  Tartar  chief  settled  at  Tobolsk,  having 
conquered  the  north  of  Asia. 

For  some  little  time  all  the  lesser  chiefs  owned  the  authority 
of  the  great  Khans,  but  after  a  while  every  Tartar  chief 
became  independent,  and  claimed  to  be  sovereign  of  his  own 
province,  and  nearly  all  seem  to  have  become  Mahometans. 
The  Turks,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  against  the  Saracens^ 
had  been  quite  unable  to  oppose  these  Tartars. 

But,  about  1290,  another  tribe  of  Turks  came  from  the  west 

of  the  Caspian.     You  remember  the  first  Turks  came  from  the 

east  of  that  sea.     These  Western  Turks  were  headed  by  a 

leader  named  Othman,  or  Ottoman,  and  from  his  name  they  are 
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often  called  Ottoman  Turks.  As  Othman  could  claim  some 
relationship  with  their  famous  Emperor  Soliman,  the  Eastern 
Turks  were  ready  to  join  him.  In  1298  the  Ottoman  Turks 
established  a  new  kingdom  in  Bithynia. 

Have  you  considered  how  those  countries  were  to  be  pitied, 
which  were  continually  overrun  by  armies  of  barbarians  ?  We 
who  have  never  seen  war,  can  scarcely  imagine  how  terrible  it 
is,  or  be  thankful  enough  that  it  is  to  us  only  a  horrible  story. 
t[n  about  fifty  years  the  Ottoman  Turks  passed  into  Europe. 
But  before  I  tell  you  of  their  success,  we  must, learn  a  few 
more  things  about  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 

SECTION   2. 

War  is  indeed  a  fearful  thing,  even  when  just  and  necessary ; 
but  there  are  some  wars  more  fearful  than  others.  It  is 
dreadful  to  hear  of  hordes  of  savages,  rushing  over  cultivated 
lands,  and  laying  all  desolate.  But  it  is  still  more  dreadful 
when  men,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  arm  themselves 
against  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  and  commit  cruelty  in  the 
name  of  the  meek  and  gentle  Saviour.  I  have  now  to  tell  you 
of  such  things  as  these,  undertaken  by  crusaders  as  soon  as 
they  returned  from  fighting  with  Saladin. 

We  must  go  back  a  little.  You  know  how  early  Lyons,  in 
the  south  of  France,  received  the  Gospel,  and  how  the  heathen 
emperors  persecuted  the  Christians  there,  and  in  the  country 
round.  You  know  it  was  in  the  south  of  France  that  the 
Albigenses  lived,  when  the  Paulicians  took  refuge  among  them. 
These  Albigenses,  you  will  remember,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  a  Church  planted  in  the  south  of  France  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  which  had  kept  the  faith  when  almost  all 
the  Christian  Churches  in  the  world  had  followed  the  errors  of 
Home.  They  were  not  at  first  called  Albigenses  ;  the  name 
is  thought  to  have  been  given  them  because  so  many  of  them 
lived  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  at  a  place  called  Albi. 

About  the  year  1160  there  was  a  good  and  rich  merchant 
living  at  Lyons.  Lyons  had  then  somewhat  forgotten  its  faith, 
and  it  was  among  the  Waldenses,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that 
Peter  Waldo  learned  the  truths  of  the  Grospel.  This  other 
apostolic  Church,  strengthened  by  those  who  had  been  taught  the 
truth  by  the  holy  Bishop  Claude,  of  Turin,  was  thus  the  means 
of  Waldo's  conversion  to  God,  and  he  immediately  became  very 
anxious  for  the  salvation  of  those  around  him.     He  began  to 
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teach  the  people  of  Lyons  and  the  neighbourhood  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and,  having  obtained  the  help  of  some 
Christian  friends,  he  translated  the  Bible  into  French,  that  his 
countrymen  might  read  it  for  themselves.  He  was  much 
persecuted,  and  at  last  obliged  to  leave  Lyons*  and  retire  to 
Bohemia.  He  preached  to  the  Bohemians  many  years,  and 
died  amongst  them.  This  Peter  Waldo  was  so  famous,  that 
some  writers  tell  us  that  the  Christians  who  lived  in  northern 
Italy,  in  the  Yaudois  valleys  among  the  Alps,  were  never  called 
Waldenses  before  this  time,  and  that  they  derived  the  name 
from  him. 

These  interesting  events  took  place  while  Louis  VII.  was 
reigning  in  France,  and  attention  was  at  length  called  to  the 
many  heretics,  as  the  Pope  called  them,  who  were  to  be  found 
in  that  kingdom.  The  famous  crusade  of  Richard  L  and 
Philip  IL  saved  them  for  a  time,  but  when  Philip  returned  to 
France,  he  began  another  crusade.  The  warriors  wore  white 
crosses,  instead  of  red  ones,  and  they  fought  in  their  own  land 
and  against  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  crusaders  were  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  his 
zeal  was  quickened  by  a  promise,  that  he  should  rule  over  the 
provinces  he  conquered.  These  new  crusaders  had  undertaken 
a  difficult  work.  The  Albigenses  filled  whole  provinces,  and 
the  nobles  of  those  provinces  held  the  same  faith  with  the  poor, 
and  were  ready  to  defend  it.  After  all,  they  were  few  against 
the  great  army  Philip  could  bring,  but  they  were  very  brave, 
and  knowing  they  had  no  mercy  to  hope  for,  unless  they  gave 
up  the  truth,  they  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last. 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  whose  subjects  they  were,  and 
his  nephew,  Raymond  Roger,  tried  in  vain  to  save  the 
Albigenses  from  the  cruel  Philip.  Much  civil  war  and 
bloodshed  followed,  not  only  in  Philip's  persecuting  reign,  but 
in  those  of  his  successors.  Sometimes  the  Albigenses  seemed 
victorious  for  a  while,  and  Simon  de  Montfort  was  defeated  and 


*  There  is  still  a  faithful  band  of  belieyera  in  Lyons,  but  the  citj  if  now 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  spot  chosen  by  the  Church  of  Bome  for  the 
centre  of  its  missionary  efforts  against  the  Protestant  countries  of  the 
west.  Most  of  the  attempts  made,  in  this  country  (for  instance)  to  promote 
Popery,  originate  at  Lyons,  and  are  regulated  by  a  sort  of  Committee  there^ 
to  which  Bome  has  granted  authority. 
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alain.  But  tbej  were  attacked  by  the  Kings  of  France  again 
and  again,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louie  VIII.  they 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  though  that  monarch  died 
before  the  war  was  quite  finished. 

sEcnoN  3. 

This  was  everywhere  a  time  of  great  persecution^  to 
all  Christians  who  obeyed  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  the  Jews 
also.  You  will  hear  much  of  this,  as  we  read  more  of  the 
history  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and,  that  you  may 
understand  it  better,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about  two  Romanists 
who  lived  in  France  at  that  time,  and  who  strove  each  to  make 
a  party  to  himself.  Their  names  were  Dominic  and  Francis  ; 
their  followers  were  called  friars.  They  pretended  to  live  by 
begging,  and  took  a  vow  to  be  poor.  Yet,  in  process  of  time, 
we  find  friars  very  rich.  Dominic  and  Francis  were  great 
enemies,  and  their  followers  always  kept  up  the  quarrel  after 
their  masters  were  dead.  Francis  taught  the  doctrine  so 
opposed  by  Bernard,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  bom  without 
sin.* 

Dominic  invented  a  new  way  to  frighten  people  from  reading 
the  Bible,  which  he  saw  had  made  the  Albigenses  such  enemies 
of  Rome.  The  Pope  approved  of  his  plan,  and  gave  him  power 
to  find  out  and  punish,  any  who  favoured  the  Albigenses  and 
other  so-called  heretics.  It  was  Dominic's  plan,  that  there 
should  be  persons  appointed  by  the  Pope  as  inquisitors,  or 
inquirers  about  heresy,  as  they  called  it.  Dominic  was  the 
first  inquisitor,  and  we  see  how  he  used  his  power  against  the 
Albigenses. 

In  1204  the  Pope  appointed  inquisitors  at  Rome,  that  those 
who  refused  to  submit  to  the  Pope  might  be  punished. 
Special  prisons  for  the  punishment  of  heretics  were  afterwards 
established  in  different  countries.  This  was  first  done  in  Spain, 
and  in  that  inquisition  there  were  more  cruelties  committed  than 
in  any  other.  After  a  wliile  the  people  grew  so  afraid  of  the 
inquisitors,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  refuse  to  open  their 
doors,  for  the  officers  to  take  away  father,  mother,  or  brother, 
nor  did  any  one  ask  where  their  friends  were  going,  or  what 

•  This  unBcriptural  doctrine  has  from  that  time  been  belicred  by  a 
portion  of  the  Church  of  Home,  but  on  December  8th,  1854,  the  Pope  made 
a  decree  that  all  Bomaniets  must  belieye  it  as  an  article  of  their  creed. 

i3 
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was  done  with  tBem.  The  poor  prisoners  freqaentlj  did  not 
know  why  they  were  put  into  the  horrid  inquisition,  and  thej 
were  often  tortured,  and  sometimes  starved  to  death,  but  none 
knew  about  it.  Now  and  then  a  prisoner  was  released,  and  at 
times,  several  were  brought  out,  and  publicly  burned,  or  other- 
wise punished.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  tortures  sometimes 
inflicted  in  the  inquisition,  it  would  make  your  heart  ache.  All 
that  the  martyrs  suffered  will  never  be  known  till  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day. 

In  some  countries  there  were  inquisitors,  but  the  prisoners 
were  put  into  the  common  prisons.  This  was  the  way  in 
France.  Some  few  countries,  and  amongst  them  our  own,  never 
had  any  inquisitors  or  inquisition,  but  the  regular  judges  of  the 
land  punished  those  who  protested  against  the  errors  of  Popery* 
At  first  sight  this  may  appear  as  bad,  but  the  very  fact  of  aU 
being  public,  prevented  much  cruelty,  which  would  have  been 
done  in  private  ;  and  besides,  the  holy  testimony  and  meek 
endurance  of  the  martyrs,  often  led  others  to  seek  that  know- 
ledge which  had  supported  them.  But  the  inquisitors  had 
a  right  to  punish  secretly  and  without  trial,  and  they  often 
did  so.* 

The  Waldenses  had  their  share  of  the  persecution  in  those 
days,  though  their  valleys  were  not  easily  reached.  They,  like 
the  Albigenses,  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  religion.  Soldiers 
were  sent  again  and  again  to  conquer  them..  Perhaps  the 
winter  of  1400  was  the  saddest  the  Waldenses  had  ever 
known,  for  in  the  very  coldest  weather  their  cruel  persecutor, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy^  drove  them  from  their  homes,  to  the  snow 
among  the  mountains.  Many  were  frozen  to  death.  It  was 
most  painful  to  see  the  little  children  lie  on  the  ground  stiff  and 
dead.  Some  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses  found  caves  among  the 
mountains,  and  crept  in  for  a  little  rest  and  warmth,  but  their 
enemies  discovered  where  they  were  hidden,  and  putting  straw 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  a  great  many 
were  suffocated  by  the  smoke.  At  length  the  Waldenses  raisod 
an  army,  and  compelled  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  leave  them  in 
peace. 


*  At  the  begimuDg  of  the  15th  century  the  name  of  Inquisitor 
applied  to  the  judges  appointed  to  search  out  and  destroy  the  so-called 
Ittreey  of  the  Lollards,  but  aecresy  of  punishment  was,  in  the  dmrkest 
times,  too  un-English  to  be  permitted  in  this  oountiy. 
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Which  woald  70a  choose  to  be,  one  of  the  poor  Waldenscs  or 
the  Dake  of  Savoy  ?  It  is  only  the  grace  of  Grod  that  can  keep 
us  from  being  ashamed  or  afraid  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake.  A 
man  or  child  who  can  be  laughed  into  doing  wrong,  will  soon  be 
frightened  into  becoming  a  persecutor,  if  he  finds  he  must 
either  do  this  or  be  himself  persecuted. 

I  told  70U  the  Inquisition  persecuted  the  Jews.  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  always  persecuted  them.  In  those  dark  ages  they 
were  driven  from  country  to  country.  They  were  obliged 
sometimes  to  live  in  a  particular  part  of  the  towns,  and  to  wear 
a  particular  dress.  Philip  II.  of  France  banished  them  from 
that  land  to  seize  their  riches,  and  a  few  years  after  permitted 
them  to  return  if  they  paid  him  large  sums  of  money.  About 
100  years  after  Philip's  death  the  Jews  in  France  were 
accused  of  plotting  with  the  Turks  to  poison  the  springs  of 
water,  and  causing  a  plague  which  then  raged.  The  people 
rose  against  them  everywhere,  murdered  them,  robbed  them,  or 
banished  them.  In  Germany  any  one  might  beat  a  Jew.  In 
Rome  and  Spain  they  were  even  worse  treated.  AU  Europe 
seemed  at  war  with  them. 

But  '*God  had  not  cast  off  his  people,"  whom  He  had 
chosen.  (Rom.  xi.  1,  2.)  All  this  He  had  foretold.  It  was 
His  just  punishment  to  them  for  their  continued  unbelief  and 
rejection  of  Christ.  God  is  just,  but  in  permitting  this 
chastisement  from  Him,  to  be  executed  by  the  nations  of 
Europe,  the  malicious  infiicters  of  these  severities  are  not 
excused.  If  you  will  read  Isaiah  li.  17  to  the  end,  and 
Obadiah  from  the  10th  verse,  you  will  see  what  God  threatens 
against  the  persecutors  of  His  people.  England  shared  in  this  sin, 
but  I  hope  God  has  pardoned  us,  for  it  was  done  in  the  days  of 
Popish  ignorance;  and  as  at  the  Reformation  England  came  out  of 
Rome,  we  trust  we  shall  not  "  receive  of  her  plagues."  (Rev. 
xviii.  4.)  You  will  find  an  interesting  account  in  Romans  xi. 
of  the  future  of  the  Jews.  England  has  been  foremost  in  the 
efforts  to  teach  the  Jews  and  to  lead  them  to  Jesus,  that  so  the 
"  remnant,"  or  little  number  spoken  of  in  that  chapter  (ver.  5), 
may  be  increased.  So  we  hope  when  '*  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved"  (ver.  26),  England  may  be  amongst  those  Gentiles 
made  rich  by  "their  fulness."  (Ver.  12.)  But  in  the  dark 
ages,  when  the  Jews  felt  the  cruelty  of  those  calling  themselves 
the    disciples  of   Christ,   and  saw  the  idols  set  up  in   the 
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churches  to  be  worshipped,  they  must  have  thought  the  word 
Christian  another  name  for  a  persecuting  idolater. 

In  the  next  chapters  we  shall  hear  more  of  English  and 
French  history. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  WARS   BETWEEN   ENGLAND,   WALES,   AND   SCOTLAND. 

BBOnON  1. 

The  last  English  king  we  read  of  was  Richard  I.  He  died  in 
1199,  and  left  no  children.  Geoffrey,  his  next  brother,  died 
before  him,  therefore  Arthur,  Geoffrey's  son,  ought  to  have 
reigned.  But  Richard's  youngest  brother,  John,  of  whose  ill 
conduct  we  read  before,  contrived  to  make  himself  king,  and 
cruelly  murdered  his  nephew,  Arthur.  You  will  not  expect  to 
hear  much  good  of  him ;  indeed  he  was  a  weak  and  wicked 
Prince,  yet  in  his  reign  the  poor  man's  liberty  was  secured  in 
England. 

John  was  so  foolish,  that  though  he  began  by  refusing  to 
obey  the  Pope,  yet  he  dared  not  meet  him  boldly,  and  as  soon 
as  the  trial  came,  and  the  Pope  threatened  to  take  away  his 
crown,  he  submitted,  like  a  coward  as  he  was,  to  allow  himself 
to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  a  slave.  Then  he  offended  all  his 
barons  (or  nobles)  by  his  bad  government,  and  they  saw  they 
must  do  something,  to  make  their  King  act  more  wisely  and 
justly.  They  met  to  consider  the  matter,  and  wrote  a  paper  of 
laws  for  the  country,  which  they  asked  the  King  to  sign, 
A.D.  1215.  He  was  not  willing,  but  he  feared  to  say  No.  This 
paper  of  laws  was  called  the  Magna  Charta,  or  Great  Charter  of 
England,  and  it  deserved  the  name,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of 
liberty  to  the  poor.  For  in  the  paper  which  these  good  barons 
drew  up,  they  declared  that  as  they  would  not  be  governed 
badly  themselves,  neither  would  they  desire  to  be  tyrants  over 
others.  And  they  promised  in  this  Charter,  that  they  would 
see  every  poor  man  had  justice  done  him,  as  well  as  every  rich 
man,  and  that  all  they  asked  of  the  King  they  would  give 
to  their  own  dependants.  In  many  other  countries  the 
nobles  took  care  of  their  own  rights,  but  in  England  alone 
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did  the  nobles  take  care  of  the  rights  of  others.    In  this  reign 
Normandy  ceased  to  belong  to  England. 

You  will  like  to  know  that  coals  were  first  dug  at  Newcastle 
in  John's  time. 

John  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  III.,  in  1216.  In 
his  reign  something  like  our  present  House  of  Commons 
began.  Henry  was  a  weak  prince,  and  his  barons  were  very 
rebellious,*  and  had  it  not  been  Sot  his  son  Edward,  he  could 
not  have  kept  his  crown  at  aU.  Even  with  his  help^  Henry 
was  for  some  time  a  prisoner.  Edward  L  came  to  the  throne 
1272.  He  was  brave  and  active,  and  checked  the  power  of 
the  barons. 

The  Welsh  had  long  been  troublesome  neighbours  to  the 
English.  In  the  late  wars  they  had  aided  the  barons  against 
their  king,  and  when  Edward  came  to  the  throne,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  refused  him  the  homage,  which  the  sovereigns  of  England 
had  claimed,  from  the  time  Wales  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom.  This 
seemed  unwise,  for  though  their  mountains  nuide  their  conquest 
very  difficult,  they  were  at  that  time  divided  among  themsdves. 
Their  laws  were  bad,  and  their  Christian  Church,  once  shining 
as  a  bright  light,  had  become  dim,  and  quarrels  in  the  family 
of  their  Prince  disturbed  the  government.  Yet  when  the 
Prince  Llewellyn  was  killed  in  battle,  and  his  brother  David 
was  taken  prisoner,  it  was  most  unjust  of  Edward  to  put  David 
to  death  as  a  traitdr  ;  for  he  was  only  fighting  for  his  country. 
Edward's  son  was  born  at  Caernarvon,  the  capital  of  Wales, 
and  from  this  time,  1283,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sovereign  of 
England  has  been  called  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Welsh,  how- 
ever, remained  a  separate  people,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Reformation,  that  laws  were  passed  permitting  the  Welsh  to 
send  members  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  causing  Wales 
to  be  governed  by  English  laws. 

Edward  I.  was  a  great  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  drove 
them  all,  15,000  in  number,  out  of  England.     They  did  not 

*  De  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  headed  these  rebellious  barons.  He 
was  son  to  that  Simon  de  Montfort  who  had  led  the  French  Crusaders  in 
Philip  II.*8  reign.  Philip  II.  obliged  the  barons  who  had  estates  both  in 
England  and  Francei  to  choose  whether  they  wished  to  bo  considered  English 
or  French  nobles,  and  in  consequence,  the  eldest  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
took  the  French  estates,  and  the  second  brother  came  to  the  estates  in 
England,  and  rebelled  against  Henry  III. 
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return  for  350  jears,  till  the  time  of  CnMnweO.     Edward's 
next  war  was  against  Scotland. 

sxcnoir  2. ' 

The  early  history  of  Scotland  is  one  of  war  and  bloodshed. 
Some  improvement  began  when  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  married  the  Ejng  of  Scotland  ;  for  she  was  a  gentle 
and  pious  lady,  and  did  much  to  ciyilize  the  country.  Malcolm,  her 
husband,  and  William  the  Conqueror  were  frequently  at  war. 
He  helped  the  poor  Saxons  all  he  could,  for  the  sake  of  his  Queen. 

Af^er  Henry  I.  of  England  had  married  Malcolm's  daughter, 
there  was  peace  for  some  time,  and  David  L,  who  became  King 
of  Scotland  in  1124,  made  many  good  laws  for  his  country  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  he  added  Northumberland  to  his  dominions.  You 
will  think  the  Scotch  and  English  were  always  quarrelling. 
One  great  cause  of  dispute  was  that  the  English  sovereigns 
were  longing  to  reign  over  the  whole  island,  and  insisted  on  it, 
that  the  Scotch  kings  were  their  vassals.  Richard  I.,  however, 
determining  to  keep  his  kingdom  in  peace,  gave  up  all  claim 
upon  Scotland  for  a  sum  of  money,  before  he  went  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

Edward  I.,  whose  sister  was  married  to  Alexander  HI.  of 
Scotland,  was  as  desirous  to  possess  the  whole  island  as  his 
ancestors  had  been  ;  and  when  Alexander  died,  leaving  a 
little  granddaughter  Queen  of  Scotland,  he  proposed  to  marry 
her  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Scotch  consented  ;  but  the 
little  Queen  Margaret  also  died.  There  were  thirteen  different 
persons  who  then  claimed  the  crown  ;  and  they  asked  Edward 
to  decide  who  ought  to  be  king.  Edward  thought  this  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  get  Scotland  for  himself.  He,  there- 
fore, took  possession  of  the  strongest  places  in  that  country,  as 
if  to  hold  them  for  their  new  king.  He  then  insisted  that 
whoever  reigned  must  acknowledge  him  as  the  superior  king  in 
Scotland.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  crown  they  seem  too 
readily  to  have  yielded.  The  two  persons  who  had  the  best  claim 
were  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol.  Edward  decided  for  Baliol, 
who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  though,  judging  from 
Edward's  after  conduct,  we  may  suppose  that  was  less  his 
reason,  than  because  he  saw  Baliol  would  be  more  easily 
managed  than  Bruce,  his  principal  rival,  would  have  been. 
Edward  scarcely  allowed  him  anything  more  than  the  name  of 
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king,  and  the  $)cot8  declared  at  last  that  thej  would  suhmit  to 
Edward  no  longer,  and  Baliol  saw  he  must  choose  between  his 
subjects,  and  the  King  of  England.  He  chose  to  lead  his 
subjects  against  Edward  ;  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

Then  Edward  ruled  in  Scotland,  till  the  people  found  a  new 
leader  in  a  valiant  Scotch  gentleman,  named  William  Wallace^ 
who  drove  the  English  out  of  Scotland,  and  invaded  England 
in  his  turn.  Edward  came  in  person  against  him ;  he 
met  Edward's  armj  at  Falkirk,  a  town  in  the  Scotch  county 
of  Stirling,  1298,  and  was  entirely  defeated.  Yet  for  eight 
years  he  maintained  the  war  against  all  the  power  of  England. 
At  length  he  was  betrayed,  and  taken  prisoner.  I  am  sorry  to 
tell  you  Edward  put  him  to  death,  as  though  he  had  heea  a 
rebellious  subject  and  a  traitor. 

Edward  then  hoped  to  rule  Scotland  in  peace,  but  he 
was  mistaken.  A  grandson  of  that  Robert  Bruce  who  had 
been  BalioFs  rival,  claimed  the  kingdom,  and  headed  the  Scotch 
against  England.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1306,  but  for 
some  time  he  had  only  the  name  of  a  king.  Edward  made 
every  effort  to  take  him  prisoner  or  to  kill  him,  and  of\en  his 
danger  was  very  great.  He  had  to  hide  himself  in  the  wildest 
places,  and  his  escapes  were  often  most  extraordinary.  What 
would  have  been  the  end  if  Edward  I.  had  lived  some  years 
longer,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  he  died  the  year  sStev  Bruce  was 
crowned,  and  his  son,  Edward  II.,  had  none  of  his  father^s 
talent.  At  the  great  battle  of  Bannockbum,  Bruce  defeated 
him,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  his  army.  This  battle  left 
Scotland  free,  and  Bruce,  who  was  called  Robert  I.,  reigned 
over  that  country  till  his  death.* 

The  north^n  Irish,  delighted  with  the  success  of  Bruce  in 
Scotland,  invited  him  to  come  and  set  them  free  from  England. 
Robert  could  not  go  himself;  but  he  sent  his  brother 
Edward,  who  fought  nearly  three  years  against  the  English, 
and  was  crowned  King  of  Ireland  at  Dundalk,  in  Louth.  But 
he  was  killed  in  a  battle  there  in  1318,  and  I  think  the  only 
thing  he  accomplished,  was  to  make  the  country  desolate,  and 
to  cause  a  frightful  famine. 

Edward    II.    was    a   foolish    prince,    and    displeased   his 

*  Edward  I.  conquered  Berwick,  and  from  that  time  the  English  always 
claimed  it,  though  disputes  ahout  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  lY., 
■inoe  which  time  it  has  been  retained  by  England. 
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nobles  by  choosing  anworthj  favourites.  He  was  mardered 
by  a  coDspiracj,  in  which  his  own  wife  joined,  1327. 
Edward  III.,  his  son,  was  a  child  when  he  was  placed 
on  the  throne.  He  grew  up  a  very  warlike  monarch.  He  had 
an  excellent  wife,  named  Fhilippa,  and  five  brave  sons,  who 
were  the  first  dukes  in  England.  He  might  have  been  a  most 
useful  sovereign  had  he  not  unhappily  been  tempted  bj  the 
desire  to  conquer  France.  Before  I  tell  you  about  him,  we. 
must  read  a  little  more  of  French  history. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  there  were  only  two  clocks  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
pne  at  Westminster,  the  other  at  Canterbury. 


CHAPTER  m. 

WABS  BETWEEN   ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

SECTION  1. 

You  know  we  read,  that  the  nobles  of  France  were  like  little 
kings,  each  in  his  own  part  of  the  country.  By  degrees,  the 
King  of  France  got  more  power  into  his  hands  :  and  then  the 
nobles  made  laws  with  him,  how  the  French  were  to  be  go- 
verned. But  these  nobles  did  not  promise,  like  those  of 
England,  that  all  the  good  laws  made  for  them  should  also 
be  observed  in  governing  the  poor.  The  proud  French  nobles 
did  not  care  for  the  poor,  but  oppressed  them  very  much. 

Philip  II.  had  been  succeeded  by  Louis  VIIL  ;  but  he  only 
reigned  three  years,  and  left  his  wife,  Blanche,  to  govern  the 
kingdom  for  his  young  son,  Louis  IX.  Blanche  was  an  excel- 
lent Queen,  very  anxious  to  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  to  educate 
her  son  carefully.  She  succeeded  so  well,  that  Louis  IX* 
was  reckoned  one  of  France's  best  kings.  He  was  so  watchful 
over  his  own  conduct,  and  so  diligent  in  his  business  as  a  king, 
that,  though  his  religion  was  full  of  superstition,  I  cannot  help 
hoping  he  was  a  true  though  ignorant  Christian.  Some  of  his 
courtiers  laughed  at  his  spending  so  much  of  his  spare  time  in 
reading  and  prayer ;  but  when  he  heard  of  it,  he  only  said, 
"  No  one  would  have  blamed  me  had  I  spent  that  time  in  idle 
sports.**    It  was  a  great  pity  such  a  man  should  not  have 
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UQderatood,  how  much  more  he  would  have  been  in  the  way 
of  duty,  in  staying  at  home  and  taking  care  of  his  people,  than 
in  going  to  the  crusades.  He  died  at  Tunis,  where  he  had 
gone  to  fight  with  the  Mahometans,  and  he  seemed  in  hb  death 
to  be  putting  his  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation,  1270.  ■ 

His  son,  Philip  III.,  made  peace  with  the  Turks,  but  was 
continually  quarrelling  with  the  Pope,  being  determined,  that,  if 
Boniface  YIIL  ruled  in  spiritual  matters,  he  would  govern  in 
temporal  ones,  in  his  own  kingdom.  You  would  be  astonished  if  I 
were  to  copy  for  you  some  of  the  insolent  letters  which  Boniface 
wrote  to  Philip.  His  son,  Philip  IT.,  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  he  was  so  indignant  that  he  attacked  Boniface, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  when  he  had  got  him  into  his  power, 
acted  towards  him  in  a  very  ungenerous  manner.  After  the 
death  of  Boniface,  Philip  succeeded  in  getting  one  of  his  own 
subjects  made  Pope,  as  Clement  Y.,  a.d.  1305.  They  agreed 
together  very  well,  and  Philip  persuaded  the  new  Pope  to  come 
and  live  in  his  dominions,  at  Avignon.  The  Pope  afterwards 
bought  Avignon,  and  retained  it  till  the  French  Revolution; 
Even  now  it  looks  almost  like  an  Italian  city.  The  Popes  lived 
there  for  seventy  years.  They  went  at  first  for  security,  but, 
00  doubt,  that  step  weakened  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Philip  IV.  helped  Baliol  against  England.  When  he  died,  in 
1314,  he  left  three  sons,  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  IV., 
who  all  reigned  in  turn,  and  left  no  sons  to  succeed  them. 

I  must  tell  you  something  connected  with  French  history, 
which  took  place  in  Sicily,  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  IX.  and  his 
successors.  The  last  Norman  king  of  Sicily  had  died,  leaving 
no  son,  and  the  Sicilians  chose  a  relative  of  their  late  king 
to  reign,  and  afterwards  his  infant  son  became  their  king. 
Just  then  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Emperor  of  Germany,  had 
died,  and  his  son,  Henry  VI.,  became  Emperor.  Henry  very 
much  wished  to  add  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his 
dominions,  and  he  thought  this  a  good  opportunity,  for  his  wife 
was  aunt  to  the  last  Norman  king.  Henry  took  the  little 
king  and  the  leading  nobles,  and  treated  them  so  cruelly,  that 
his  wife  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Sicilians,  and  they  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  Emperor  to  act  with  more  gentleness.  After  his 
death,  1198,  his  son  reigned  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  and  the  Crown  continued  in  his  family  till,  in 
1265,  the  Pope  offered  to  give  it  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  ^«& 
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brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  France.  He  hoped,  4f  Charles  were 
made  king,  he  would  assist  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Charles  was  opposed  bj  Prince  Conradin.  He 
immediately  attacked  the  young  Prince,  who  had  a  far  better 
right  to  the  kingdom.  The  next  year  he  took  him  prisoner, 
and  immediately  beheaded  him,  1268. 

The  Sicilians  were  very  angry,  and  took  a  fearful  revenge  ; 
for  in  one  dreadful  night,  a.d.  1282,  they  murdered  nearly  every 
Frenchman  in  the  island.  We  are  told  that  8,000  persons  thus 
lost  their  lives.  Charles  was  determined  to  punish  the  Sici- 
lians, but  they  were  helped  by  one  of  the  princes  of  Spain,  who 
had  married  a  lady  related  to  their  brave  Norman  kings,  and 
Sicily  became  connected  with  Spain,  and  remained  so  very 
many  years.  At  first  Naples  continued  to  have  its  own  king, 
or  to  be  under  the  Emperor  ;  but,  about  a.d.  1500,  Naples  was 
also  united  to  Spain. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  French  history.  No  important 
event  took  place  during  the  short  reigns  of  the  three  sons  of 
Philip  IV.  The  youngest  of  them  was  succeeded,  in  1328,  by 
his  cousin,  Philip  YI.,  called  Philip  of  Yalois,  and  with  him 
Edward  III.  began  his  wars  with  France,  declaring  that  the 
crown  of  France  belonged  of  right  to  himself.  Edward's  mother 
was  sister  to  the  last  French  king,  and  as  this  king,  whose 
name  was  Charles  IV.,  died  without  a  son  to  succeed  him, 
Edward  said  that  he^  who  was  Charles'  sister's  son,  ought  to 
be  king,  instead  of  Charles'  cousin,  Philip  of  Yalois.  But  there 
was  a  law  in  France  that  every  woman  should  be  set  aside 
in  the  Royal  family ;  therefore  it  was  not  the  custom  to  con- 
sider king's  daughters  or  their  children  as  likely  to  reign  in 
France.  Now,  every  nation  may  make  laws  for  its  own 
government,  so  that  those  laws  are  not  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God ;  and  Edward  would  have  done  better  had  he  remained 
in  England,  and  made  his  people  happy. 

SECTION  2. 

There  was  much  discontent,  among  the  poor  of  France 
at  that  time.  The  peasants  had  obtained  a  few  privileges, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  ;  but  the  nobles,  far  from 
protecting  them,  and  assisting  them  to  keep  these  privileges^ 
only  oppressed  them.  The  nobles  paid  no  taxes,  and  seemed 
to  think  they  were  born  merely  to  please  themselves.  It  is 
not  likely  that  people  thus  treated  will  fight  well  for  their 
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country ;  and  thus  Edward  and  his  brave  son  the  Black 
Prince,  with  a  small  army  of  loyal  English,  were  able  ■ 
to  defeat  an  immense  force,  which  Philip  YL  led  against  him, 
and  to  win  the  great  battle  of  Cressy,  Aug.  23,  1346.  He 
next  took  the  strong  town  of  Calais,  which  you  will  find  on 
the  coast  of  France  where  it  comes  nearest  to  England.  The 
people  of  Calais  were  very  brave,  and  would  not  give  up  their 
town  till  they  were  almost  starved.  When  they  found  they 
must  yield,  Edward  declared  that  unless  six  of  their  most  noble 
citizens  would  come  out  with  ropes  on  their  necks,  ready  to  die 
for  their  townsmen,  he  would  spare  no  one.  Eustace  de 
St.  Pierre,  and  five  of  his  brave  friends,  instantly  offered 
themselves,  and,  in  spite  of  the  petitions  of  his  nobles,  Edward 
ordered  them  to  be  hanged.  He  was,  however,  spared  this 
sin,  for  his  queen,  Philippa,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
would  not  rise  till  she  had  obtained  their  lives.  I  think  Edward 
himself  was  glad  afterwards,  for  .when  he  gave  up  the  houses 
in  Calais  to  his  soldiers,  he  suffered  these  courageous  men  to  go 
to  their  own  homes.  Calais  belonged  to  England  till  the  reign 
of  Mary.  Edward  made  other  conquests  in  France,  and  left 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  rule  there  for  him. 

In  1350,  John  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  six 
years  afterwards  the  Black  Prince  won  a  great  battle  over  him 
at  Poictiers,  although  the  French  army  was  five  times  as  large 
as  the  English.  John  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  but  the 
Black  Prince  received  him  as  an  honoured  guest,  and  paid  him 
every  kind  of  attention  which  might  comfort  him  in  his 
misfortunes.  The  Dauphin^  (or  eldest  son  of  the  king)  of 
France  was  very  young,  and  the  people  needed  an  abler 
governor.  Discontent  increased,  and  at  length  the  poor  took 
up  arms  against  the  nobles,  and  much  blood  was  shed  before 
peace  could  be  restored.  But  no  good  laws  were  made,  and 
the  nobles  continued  to  seek  their  own  pleasure. 

When  these  disturbances  were  passed,  the  Dauphin  was 
appointed  governor  for  his  father  ;  but  his  cousin,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  laid  claim  to  the  chief  authority,  and  much  civil  war 
followed.  After  four  years,  John  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France,  on  condition  that  his  three  younger  sons  should  remain 

•  Philip  VI.  purchased  Daupbiny  from  its  Duke,  who,  being  cbildloBB, 
retired  into  a  monastery.  From  tbds  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  kings  of 
France  was  called  the  Dauphin. 
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in  the  English  town  of  Cahiis,  antil  his  ransom  was  paid.  These 
joang  princes,  however,  very  dishonourably  left  Calais,  and 
John,  unable  to  make  his  sons  do  their  duty,  thought  his  tmth 
would  be  doubted  in  England ;  and,  to  prove  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  breaking  the  promise  to  the  English,  he 
returned  to  London,  delivered  himself  up  a  prisoner  again, 
and  died  in  England.  The  Dauphin  became  Charles  Y.  in 
1364,  and  having  grown  older  and  learned  experience,  he  soon 
showed  extraordinary  talents,  and  got  the  country  into  a  better 
state.  He  won  back  several  of  Edward's  boasted  conquests, 
and  Edward  had  also  the  grief  of  seeing  his  son,  the  Black 
Prince,  die  before  him,  1376,  and  all  England  lamented  his 
death.  He  was  called  the  Blcusk  Prince,  from  the  colour  of 
his  armour.  He  left  a  son,  who,  the  next  year,  became 
Bichard  XL  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  During  his 
reign  Charles  continued  to  recover  from  England  those  French 
provinces  of  which  Edward  111.  had  obtained  possession,  till, 
in  1380,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  poison  given  him  by  his 
old  enemy,  the  King  of  Navarre. 

In  the  meantime,  Richard  IL,  though  he  had  shown  much 
promise  in  his  early  years,  proved  himself,  as  he  grew  older,  to 
be  weak  and  tyrannical,  and  there  were  rebellions  and  discontents 
among  the  people,  which  be  did  not  know  how  to  control.  His 
cousin,  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  tempted  by  the  foolish 
conduct  of  Richard,  and  by  injuries  he  himself  had  received 
from  him,  to  make  himself  King.  And  this  was  the  cause 
of  those  sad  civil  wars  between  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Lancaster  which,  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  filled  England 
with  bloodshed  and  misery.  If  Richard  II.  had  been  a  wise 
man  and  Henry  an  obedient  subject,  these  wars  would  never 
have  happened.  Henry  was  made  king,  as  Henry  IV.,  in  1399, 
and  even  he  found  some  difficulty,  in  keeping  down  his  rebellions 
subjects.  But  he  subdued  them  all,  and  left  his  kingdom  to 
his  son,  Henry  Y.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1413. 
Henry  V.  was  as  brave  a  man  as  his  father,  and,  like 
Edward  III.,  he  declared,  he  ought  to  be  Eling  of  Frande,  and 
actually  succeeded  in  making  himself  so.  • 

You  remember,  I  have  no  doubt,  how  Charles^V.  had  retrieved 
the  honour  of  his  country.  He  was  a  wise  and  prosperous 
king,  but  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Charles  YL,  all  that  he  had 
accomplished  was  undone,  and,  indeed,  this  reign  was  the  most 
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disastrous  in  French  history.  The  king  was  only  thirteen  when 
his  father  died,  and,  no  pains  was  taken  to  fit  him  to  reign,  by 
giving  him  a  careful  education.  The  nobles  disputed  among 
themselves,  and  the  taxes  were  increased.  After  Charles  was 
old  enough  to  govern  the  country,  he  showed  signs  of  derange- 
ment, and,  though  he  recovered  at  that  time,  the  attack  soon 
returned. 

In  1415,  Henry  Y.  invaded  France.  If  the  French  nobles 
had  all  joined  together  to  defend  their  liberty,  Henry  would  not 
easily  have  conquered  so  powerful  a  country  as  France.  But 
the  two  strongest  nobles  were  fighting  with  each  other,  to  decide 
which  ought  to  rule  the  kingdom  for  the  poor  insane  king,  and 
while  they  were  disputing,  Henry  V.  was  unopposed.  It  was 
two  months  before  an  army  was  sent  against  him,  and  then,  at 
the  first  great  battle  at  Agincourt,  Henry  won  a  complete 
victory,  although  the  French  army  was  much  the  most  numerous. 
Two  years  later  Henry  landed  again,  and  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing the  whole  of  Normandy,  before  any  one  thought  of  opposing 
him.  Henry  went  on  victoriously,  till  at  last  a  treaty  was 
made,  and  it  was  settled  that  Henry  and  Charles  should  both 
be  kings ;  but  as  Charles  was  deranged,  Henry  should  govern 
France,  and  should  marry  Charles's  daughter.  It  was  settled, 
too,  that  after  the  death  of  the  two  kings,  Henry's  son  should 
reign  over  both  kingdoms,  and  Charles's  son  was  altogether  set 
aside. 

SECTION  3. 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  conquering  France,  he  was  losing 
a  part  of  his  own  dominions  at  home.  The  authority  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  dwindling  down  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  country  which  surrounded  Dublin,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  Duke  of  York  was  made  Lieutenant,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VL,  that  England  recovered  her  power  there. 

Nor  was  it  the  will  of  God,  that  England  and  France  should 
be  long  united  under  one  king.  God  had  better  things  in  store 
for  England,  than  to  make  it  only  a  part  of  the  Popish  kingdom 
of  France.  The  person  made  use  of,  to  compel  the  English  to 
return  to  their  own  land,  was  not  a  powerful  noble  with  large 
armies,'  but  a  simple  village  girl  called  Joan  D'Arc.  She  was 
very  sorry  to  see  a  stranger,  instead  of  her  own  king,  reigning 
over  France,  and  when  in  1422  poor  Charles  VI.  and  Henry  V. 
both  died,  she  thought  surely  Charles'  son  ought  to  rei^u^  ^vi^ 
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not  Henry  VL,  the  infant  son  of  the  English  king.  Charles's 
son  thought  so  too,  and  he  began  to  fight  for  his  crown.  Then 
Joan  wished  she  could  help  him,  and  she  thought  and  thought 
about  ity  till  she  fancied  God  had  commanded  her  to  go  to  the 
battles.  At  first  Charles  VII.  was  unwilling  to  let  her  go,  but 
at  length  he  consented.  When  the  French  soldiers  saw  her, 
riding  up  to  join  their  armj,  all  in  armour,  thej  believed  God 
had  sent  her  to  help  them,  and  the  English  soldiers  were 
frightened,  and  thought  it  might  be  so,  and  fought  less  bravely 
because  of  their  fears.  The  English  were  at  that  time  besieging 
the  town  of  Orleans,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  taking  it.  This 
would  have  nearly  put  an  end  to  all  Charles's  hopes  of  recover- 
ing his  kingdom.  Joan,  however,  compelled  the  English  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  from  this  time  the  French  were  generally 
Tictorious,  and  won  back  the  towns  that  Henry  had  taken,  tiU 
by  degrees  the  English  were  driven  out  of  France.  You  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  before  they  left  France,  they  took  poor 
Joan  prisoner,  and  burned  her  to  death.  You  must  not  think 
it  was  the  fault  of  Henry  YI.  that  this  barbarous  sentence  was 
executed.  He  was  quite  a  little  boy,  and  his  uncle  ruled  for  him. 
Yet  his  uncle  was  not  generally  a  cruel  or  revengeful  man"! 

After  the  death  of  Charles  VIL,  France  had  a  most  wicked 
king  in  his  son  Louis  XI.  He  began  to  reign  in  1461.  This 
deceitful  and  unjust  man,  seems  to  have  thought  he  might  be  as 
wicked  as  he  pleased,  if  only  he  said  a  great  many  prayers.  He 
prayed  generally  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  some  other  holy 
persons  who  had  been  long  dead.  He  seldom  prayed  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  never  thought  of  putting  away  sin.  (Is.  i.  15.) 
He  fancied  the  mere  saying  of  prayers  would  save  his  souL 
Several  of  the  kings  of  France  made  the  same  sad  mistake.  If 
they  had  read  their  Bible  more  they  would  have  found  thai 
**  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  **  to  the  Lord. 
(Prov.  xxi.  27.)  The  Pope  seems  to  have  encouraged  the 
error,  for  he  invented  a  new  title  for  this  bad  man.  He  called 
him  "  The  Most  Christian  King,"  and  the  kings  of  France  have 
borne  that  title  ever  since. 

Louis'  reign  was  marked  by  some  useful  things.  Printing 
was  then  first  introduced  into  France.  Louis  succeeded  in 
uniting  all  the  provinces  of  France  under  his  authority,  some 
by  purchase,  some  by  arms,  some  by  inheritance,  so  at  last  the 
independent  authority  of  the  nobles  ceased,  and  all  the  country 
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obejed  one  kiog.  Bretagne  (or  Brittany)  was  the  only  excep* 
tion.  This  province  was  governed  by  a  dachesSy  who  became 
the  wife  of  both  the  two  next  kings,  one  after  the  other,  and  from 
that  time  Bretagne  belonged  to  the  King  of  France,  and  France 
has  been  since  really  under  one  monarch.  Louis  XI.  died  in 
1483,  and  every  one  rejoiced  at  his  death :  and  though  his  son 
Charles  YIII.  was  not  a  very  wise  king,  his  people  were  so  glad 
and  happy  to  have  a  kind  and  gentle  sovereign,  that  when  he 
died  suddenly  from  an  accidental  blow  on  the  head,  his  subjects 
grieved,  as  if  they  had  lost  one,  who  had  done  some  great  thing 
for  his  country.  He  had  no  son,  and  was  succeeded,  in  I4989 
by  his  cousin  Louis  XII.,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  a  kind  and 
diligent  ruler,  but  too  fond  of  war.  However,  his  subjects 
were  so  happy  under  his  rule,  that  they  called  him  "  The  father 
of  his  pepple  ;**  and  I  think  he  deserved  that  name  in  many 
respects. 

Henry  YL  of  England,  who  had  once  been  also  the  King  of 
France,  grew  up  to  be  very  good,  kind,  and  gentle,  but  was  not 
warlike  enough  for  those  stirring  times.  His  reign  was  very 
long  and  disturbed.  He  was  dethroned  by  Edward  IV.,  Duke 
of  York,  who,  indeed,  was  the  rightful  king,  only  the  rebellion 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  against  Richard  IL  had  put  him 
on  one  side,  and  caused  his  claims  to  be  passed  over.  But  I 
must  tell  you  more  of  these  sad  civil  wars  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  by-and-bye,  for  we  have  still  a  little  to 
relate  of  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  we  must  not  for- 
get those  Ottoman  Turks  we  left  in  Bithynia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  DIFFERENT   COUNTRIES    IN  EUROPE    BECAME   MORE    FREE, 
AND   HOW   THE   DARK  AGES  BEGAN  TO   PASS  AWAT. 

.sscnoir  1. 
When  the  Saracens  established  their  dominion  in  Spain,  the 
Goths,  who  bad  been  there  before  them,  retired  to  Asturias,  a 
province  quite  at  the  north  of  the  country,  and  there  founded 
a  Christian  kingdom,  7 17,  and  this  kingdom  was  not  conquered 
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by  the  Saracens.  The  Saracens  of  Spain  came  from  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  were  called  Moors.  After  some  time,  the  Goths 
and  native  Spaniards,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains, 
returned  and  recovered  a  part  of  the  country,  and  formed 
several  little  Christian  kingdoms.  But  instead  of  agreeing 
together  to  drive  out  the  Moors,  the  different  Christian  king- 
doms quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  the  Moors  continued  in 
Spain  for  several  centuries. 

Portugal  began  to  be  considered  a  separate  country,  distinct 
from  Spain,  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Portuguese 
fought  with  the  Moors  very  bravely.  About  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Alphonso  was  made  the  first  king  of  Portugal, 
and  he  drove  the  Moors  out  of  the  land. 

In  Germany,  Frederick  Barbarossa  had  been  succeeded  by  bis 
wicked  son  Henry  VI.  This  was  the  emperor,  who  detained 
Bichard  I.  of  England  a  prisoner,  and  you  read  in  the  last 
cliapter  how  cruel  he  was  to  the  Sicilians.  About  fifty  years 
after  his  death  the  race  of  Henry  the  Fowler  came  to  an  end, 
and  during  all  this  time  the  wars  between  the  Popes  and 
emperors  were  continual.  It  seemed  very  difficult  to  the 
Germans  to  choose  a  new  emperor,  and  from  1256  to  1273  the 
greatest  disorder  prevailed.  This  weakened  the  power  of 
Germany,  and  especially  injured  the  towns  engaged  in  trade, 
and  therefore  several  of  these  towns  made  a  league  together,  to 
defend  each  other,  and  to  protect  their  commerce.  We  shall 
hear  more  about  these  leagued  towns. 

In  1273,  Hodolph,  Count  of  Hapsburgh,  an  Austrian  noble- 
man, was  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  it  was  an  excellent 
choice.  He  had  the  good  sense  to  see  how  much  sorrow  Italy 
and  Germany  caused  to  each  other  by  their  continual  wars. 
Pisa  and  Florence,  as  well  as  Venice  and  Genoa,  were  very 
powerful,  and  to  gain  over  the  Pope  to  his  side  he  was  obliged 
to  promise  not  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  Pope's  domi- 
nions. About  sixty  years  later,  the  Pope  agreed  that  he  would 
not  claim  any  right  to  choose  the  Emperor.  From  this  time 
the  constant  wars  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  ceased, 
though  they  still  sometimes  quarrelled.  Rodolph  was  an  active 
man,  and  he  soon  brought  peace  and  safety  back  to  Germany* 
I  know  none  of  his  subjects,  except  the  Jews,  who  had  cause  to 
complain  of  his  government.     To  them  he  and  his  successor 
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were  particularly  severe.     RodolpVs  descendants,  the  Dukes  - 
of  Austria,  have  been,  from  that  time  till  now,  usually  chosen 
as  emperors. 

We  read  that  the  Swiss  had  become  subject  to  the  Dukes  of 
Austria.  In  1298,  when  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  was  made 
Emperor  of  Germany,  he  sent  a  proud  tyrant,  named  Giesler, 
to  govern  Switzerland.  This  wicked  governor  made  many 
severe  laws,  and  at  last,  not  content  with  being  treated  with 
respect  when  present,  he  used  to  hang  his  cap  on  a  pole  when 
be  was  absent,  and  command  all  the  people  to  bow  to  it  as  they 
passed.  A  courageous  Swiss,  named  William  Tell,  refused  to 
bow  to  the  senseless  cap,  and  was  brought  before  Giesler  to  be 
punished.  Giesler  had  heard  that  William  Tell  was  a  very 
skilful  marksman,  and  wished  to  see  a  proof  of  it.  He  there- 
fore ordered  him  to  get  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  shoot  at  an 
apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  own  child.  Tell  refused  to  do  so, 
till  Giesler  threatened  to  murder  his  boy,  and  himself  also. 
He  then  took  the  bow,  and  with  a  prayer  to  God  to  help 
him,  he  sent  the  arrow  into  the  apple  without  hurting  his 
little  son. 

But  Giesler  was  afraid  to  let  William  Tell  go  free.  He  saw 
that  the  Swiss  wished  to  fight  against  him,  and  that  William 
Tell  would  be  their  best  leader.  So  he  sent  him  in  a  ship  to  a 
strong  castle,  where  he  determined  to  keep  him  prisoner.  Poor 
William  Tell  was  chained  hand  and  foot,  and  put  on  board  the 
vessel.  On  their  way  a  dreadful  storm  arose,  and  every  one 
thought  the  ship  was  sinking.  "  No  one  can  manage  a  vessel 
like  Tell,"  said  one  of  the  seamen.  "  Can  you  save  us  ?**  asked 
the  captain,  going  up  to  the  chained  prisoner.  "  Take  off  my 
chains,  and  I  will  try,"  said  he.  This  was  done,  and  William 
Tell  skilfully  guided  the  little  ship  through  the  waves  till  he 
brought  it  safely  to  land,  and  then  springing  on  shore  before 
his  guards  w'ere  aware,  he  rushed  swiftly  into  the  mountains, 
and  escaped. 

For  some  time  he  hid  himself  in  the  houses  of  brave  and 
faithful  Swiss,  who  would  not  betray  him.  The  Austrian 
governor  seemed  to  become  more  cruel,  and  the  Swiss  deter- 
mined to  be  free.  This  little  country,  fighting  under  William 
Tell,  against  the  mighty  Emperor  of  Germany,  reminds  us 
of  the  Grecians  fighting  against  the  Persians,  which  we  read  of 
in  the  Ancient  History  ;  and,  like  the  little  country  of  GreecOi 
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Switzerland  triumphed  over  its  powerful  enemies,  and  in  1307 
declared  itself  free  from  any  foreign  king.  Austria  was 
not  willing  to  lose  Switzerland,  and  tried  hard  to  suhdue  it. 
The  first  great  battle  was  fought  among  the  mountains,  at  Mor- 
garten,  in  1315,  where  sixteen  hundred  brave  Swiss  defeat^ 
20,000  Austrians.  But  the  Austrians  attacked  them  again  ; 
and  in  1836  another  battle,  not  less  important,  was  fought  at 
Sempach,  and  then  also^  a  few  hundred  Swiss,  defeated 
thousands  of  Austrians.  In  this  battle  the  Duke  of  Austria 
was  killed,  and  from  that  time  the  Austrians  left  Switzerland 
in  peace.  The  Swiss  had  become  so  famous  for  bravery,  that 
after  this  time,  we  find  some  of  the  most  powerful  monarcha  of 
Europe  were  glad  to  have  them  for  soldiers  and  guards. 

The  Italian  republics  continued  their  wars  with  each  other. 
Venice,  Pisa,  and  Grcnoa  still  contended.  In  1280  Genoa 
conquered  Pisa,  after  a  struggle  of  150  years.  Florence 
became  the  principal  city  of  Tuscany ;  and  the  Lord  of 
Florence,  whose  name  was  Medicis,  was  made  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  in  1419,  and  this  family  proved  very  powerful  in  after 
times.  In  1509  Pisa  was  made  a  province  of  Tuscany.  We 
will  now  turn  from  these  wars  and  fightings  to  read  of  some 
good  men,  whom  God  had  raised  up  in  different  lands,  to  serve 
Him.     We  will  begin  with  our  own  dear  country. 

SECTION  2. 

England  had  the  Bible  in  early  times,  but,  alas  I  in  the  dark 
ages  it  seemed  almost  forgotten.  Yet  during  the  time,  that  the 
generality  of  the  people  had  been  filled  with  the  desire  to  con- 
quer France,  or  had  been  engaged  in  civil  wars,  there  were  still 
a  few  holy  men,  who  were  grieving  over  the  ignorance  around 
them,  and  striving  to  save  souls. 

Among  these  good  men  was  a  very  learned  priest,  named 
Wickliffe.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  studied 
his  Bible  diligently.  The  more  he  read,  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  religion  of  the  Pope  was  unscripturaL  He 
took  great  pains  to  explain  in  his  sermons  and  books,  that  many 
things  the  priests  said,  were  contrary  to  God's  holy  Word ;  and 
as  he  was  anxious  every  one  should  be  able  to  judge  what  the 
Bible  does  teach,  he  made  an  easier  translation.  He  would  have 
been  in  great  danger  from  their  anger,  had  not  God  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  Richard's  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  his  uncle 
John  of  Gtiunty  and  other  great  ones  of  the  earth,  to  protect 
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hiniy  and,  after  a  long  and  useful  life,  he  died  in  peace.  But 
some  years  later,  bis  followers,  who  were  called  Lollarcfs,  were 
persecuted  so  severely,  that  if  anybody  was  found  to  have  one 
of  the  Bibles  which  Wickliffe  had  translated,  it  was  enough  to 
condemn  that  person  to  death.  And  Wiekliffe's  bones  were  dug 
op  from  their  grave>,  and  publicly  burned  in  his  own  parish 
of  Lutterwohth  in  Leicestershire.  Yet  in  the  next  hundred 
years  people  learned  more  of  the  Bible,  and  many  Lollards  died 
for  the  truth  in  the  flames. 

You  will  ask  why  Wiekliffe's  followers  were  called  Lollards  ? 
Some  people  tell  us  it  was  a  nickname,  meaning  evil  weeds ; 
others  that  it  meant  Psalm -singers.  But  as  a  good  man,  named 
Lollard,  had  lived  a  short  time  before  in  Germany,  and  was  put 
to  death  there  for  the  faith,  and  as  Wiekliffe's  doctrines  were 
the  same  he  had  taught,  I  think  it  is  very  likely,  those  who 
had  heard  Lollard,  said  of  Wickliffe,  "  He  is  a  follower  of 
Lollard,**  and  so  Lollard's  name  was  given  to  Wickliffe*s  fol- 
lowers. For  many  years  these  Lollards  were  persecuted. 
Neither  poor  nor  rich,  nor  even  women  were  spared.  We  are  told 
an  affecting  story  of  an  a^red  nobleman,  named  Lord  Cobham,  who 
was  tried  before  Henry  V.  He  was  a  resolute  man,  and  though 
the  King  himself,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  stood  firm ;  and  he  was  at  last  burned  in 
a  most  cruel  manner. 

No  doubt  many  who  burned  these  saints,  did  it  ignorantly  in 
unbelief,  and  1  hope  some,  like  St.  Paul,  afterwards  learned 
better,  though  I  do  not  know  their  names.  But  the  number  of 
Lollards  increased  in  spite  of  everything  that  was  done  to 
frighten  them ;  and  the  old  saying  came  true,  "  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.**  People  saw  their  patience 
and  faith,  and  began  to  seek  the  grace  that  strengthened  them. 

The  misery  and  bloodshed  during  the  civil  wars  which 
followed,  and  which  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you  about,  was  no 
little  punishment  to  England.  Yet  God  exacted  of  our  country 
far  less  than  our  iniquities  deserved.  He  has  said,  **Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts, 
and  God  will  abundantly  pardon,"  &c.  (Isa.  Iv.  7.)  1  think 
the  English  did  afterwards  repent  and  forsake  their  sin,  and  that 
God  has  pardoned  England  for  persecuting  his  children,  and  has 
blessed  her  exceedingly  since.  1  am  more  afraid,  now  our  land 
is  full  of  Bibles,  and  everybody  may  serve  God  without  fear^ 
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l68t  we  are  provoking  Him  to  anger  bj  neglecting  or  forgetting 
Him  as  80  many  do. 

You  will  perhaps  saj,  they  had  the  Bible  then  ;  but  all  the 
books  they  had  then,  were  tvritteit,  and  you  may  suppose  it  took 
people  a  long  time  to  copy  out  even  a  small  part  of  the  Bible. 
A  poor  man  could  not  buy  one  for  a  whole  year's  wages,  so 
there  were  very  few  in  a  parish ;  besides,  only  one  person  here 
and  there  could  read.  There  were  no  schools  in  which  the 
poor  might  learn  as  there  are  now.  Popery  never  wishes 
people  to  learn  much. 

SECTION  3. 

But  many  were  really  anxious  for  God's  Word,  and  wished 
to  learn  to  read  it;  and  He,  who  had  put  this  good  thought 
into  their  heart,  provided  a  way.  For  just  at  this  time  printing 
was  invented.  In  Henry's  VI.'s  reign  the  first  Bible  was 
printed  at  Mentz,  in  Germany,  about  the  year  1450,  and 
I  believe  it  was  the  first  entire  book  that  was  ever  printed.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  a  man  named  William  Caxton 
brought  printing  into  England,  and  thus  books  could  be  obtained 
without  the  trouble  of  writing  them  out.  Do  you  not  think 
every  body  ought  to  remember  the  name  of  William  Cuxton  ? 

It  is  time  we  read  about  the  civil  wars,  or  the  wars  of  the 
roses.  •  They  were  between  the  gentle'  Henry  VI.,  head  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  as  head  of  ^hat 
house.  The  Duke  was  defeated  and  put  to  death,  but  his  son 
Edward  succeeded  to  his  title  and  power.  He  dethroned  Henry 
and  became  Edward  IV.  These  wars  were  called  the  wars 
of  the  roses,  because  those  who  were  on  the  side  of  York  wore 
a  white  rose,  and  those  who  fought  for  Lancaster  wore  a  red 
one.  But  Edward  had  to  fight  long  and  hard  for  his 
crown.  Though  Henry  VI.  was  a  quiet  man  and  loved  peace, 
his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
keep  the  throne  for  her  little  son.  She,  therefore,  raised 
armies,  and  went  out  with  them  and  encouraged  them  to  fight, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  general,  instead  of  a  woman. 

In  those  days  there  lived  a  very  powerful  nobleman,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  called  the  king-maker,  for  he  could  almost,  or  quitCi 
settle  who  should  reign.  He  had  so  many  followers, 
that  they  alone  sometimes  decided  a  battle ;  and  indeed 
when  Edward  succeeded  in  deposing  Henry,  and  when  again 
for  a  short  time  Henry  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  we  can 
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00I7  say  Warwick  had  been  displeased  with  Edward,  and 
had  chaoged  sides. 

However,  at  last  Margaret  was  quite  conquered,  and  we  are 
told  her  young  son  was  taken  prisoner  and  murdered  by  Edward 
and  his  brothers,  and  Henry  VI.  was  found  dead  in  the  tower 
soon  afterwards. 

Edward  IV.  died  in  1483  :  he  was  not  unpopular,  notwith- 
standing several  acts  of  cruelty.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
his  brother,  took  charge  of  Edward's  young  sons,  Edward  Y. 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  But  Richard  coveted  the  crown  for 
himself,  and  to  obtain  it  he  did  not  hesitate  to  murder  the  poor 
children.  Every  one  grieved  to  bear  of  the  base  deed,  and 
rejoiced  when  Henry  Tudor  came  with  an  army  to  punish 
Richard.  Richard  was  killed  in  battle  :  he  was  the  last  of  the 
Flantagenets,  the  kings  descended  from  Henry  XL  Henry 
Tudor  was  proclaimed  King  Henry  VII.,  1483.  Not  that 
everybody  was  satisfied  that  Henry  should  reign,  for  he  was  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Yorkists  said  that  Elizabeth 
ought  to  reign ;  she  was  the  sister  of  the  little  princes  that 
Richard  III.  killed, 'and  had  she  been  a  man,  there  would 
probably  have  been  more  war.  However,  as  all  parties  were 
tired  of  fighting,  it  was  agreed,  that  Henry  should  marry 
Elizabeth,  and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  these  bloody  wars  of  the 
roses  ;  though  there  were  insurrections  in  Henry's  reign.  Very 
few  of  the  old  nobles  lived  to  the  end  of  these  wars,  so  many 
were  either  killed  in  battle,  or  put  to  death  by  the  conquerors. 
From  this  time  we  never  hear  of  the  barons  joining  together 
against  their  kings,  as  they  so  often  did  before. 

Indeed,  God  brought  much  good  out  of  evil  in  these  civil 
wars  :  the  people  were  often  too  much  engaged  to  persecute 
the  Lollards  ;  and  as  the  kings  needed  the  help  of  their 
subjects  to  keep  them  on  the  throne,  they  granted  them 
many  privileges  in  order  to  please  them.  I  told  you  there  was 
a  sort  of  beginning  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  Henry  III.'s 
reign,  and  that  the  middle  classes  sent  persons,  chosen  by  them- 
selves, to  tell  the  King  and  nobles  what  they  wished  done,  and 
they  all  consulted  together  how  to  make  better  laws.  By 
Edward  III.'s  time,  the  Parliament  was  settled  much  as  it  is 
now,  and  they  had  begun  to  speak  English  in  courts  of  justice. 
For,  strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  ever  since  William  of  Normandy 
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(who  spoke  French)  had  conquered  England,  French,  instead  of 
English,  had  been  used  in  all  trials. 

But  I  have  more  to  tell  jou  of  Wickliffe's  usefulness*  Even 
after  his  death  his  books  led  many  to  see  the  truth,  and  that  in 
other  countries  beside  England.  You  remember  how  the  good 
Peter  Waldo  preached  in  Bohemia.  In  Richard  II.'s  reign,  a 
joung  gentleman  who  came  from  Bohemia  with  the  Queen,  had 
listened  to  Wickliffe's  preaching,  and  carried  back  the  glad 
tidings  to  his  countrymen,  and  many  believed.  A  short  time 
after  there  arose  two  learned  men,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  his 
friend  John  Huss,  who  had  read  Wickliffe's  writings,  and 
became,  in  consequence,  great  reformers.  Jerome  was  a 
Bohemian,  and  John  Huss  lived  in  Moravia,  a  little  countiy, 
considered  part  of  Bohemia,  and  which  also  had  early  professed 
the  Christian  faith,  though  at  that  time  both  countries  were  fall 
of  Romish  error. 

Bohemia  was  one  of  those  countries  in  the  middle  of  Europe 
which  were  governed  by  their  own  kings  ;  and  perhaps  it  will 
interest  you  to  be  told  that  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  fought  so 
well  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  King  of  Bohemia  was  fighting 
in  the  French  army.  He  was  killed,  and  his  cap,  with  three 
ostrich  feathers,  found  on  the  field,  was  given  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales, — the  Black  Prince.  He  wore  it  in  remembrance  of  the 
victory  which  he  had  greatly  helped  to  win,  and  from  that  time 
a  cap  with  three  feathers  has  been  always  worn  by  our  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  the  motto  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  "  Ich  Dien,* 
which  means,  "  I  serve." 

SECTION  4. 

But  we  must  go  on  with  the  history  of  John  Huss  and  his 
friend.  As  they  read  Wickliffe's  books  they  saw  that  it  was  of 
no  use  to  confess  their  sins  to  a  priest,  a  man  like  themselvea^ 
when  Jesus  was  ready  to  hear  and  pardon ;  or  to  pray  to  the 
Virgin  and  saints,  who  could  not  help  them.  These,  and  many 
other  such  things  taught  by  the  Romanists,  were  neither  in 
Wickliffe*s  books,  nor  in  Wickliffe*s  Bible.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  consult  the  Bible,  in  the  languages  God  gave  it, 
and  found  it  was  just  the  same  as  Wickliffe's  translation. 
When  they  had  made  themselves  sure  of  all  this,  how 
could  they  leave  their  friends  and  countrymen  in  ignorance 
and  error  ?     They  knew  the  Pope  would  be  enraged,  and  they 
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knew  he  had  power  to  punish  them,  bat  thej  trusted 
in  Grod  and  preached  His  Word,  and  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  tongue  of  their  country.  God  gave  them  great 
success.  Churches  were  built,  and  schools  opened.  The 
nobles  led  the  way  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  truth. 
These  Christians  called  themselves  ''Moravian  brethren,** 
because  the  first  converts  to  the  doctrines  taught  bj  Jerome 
and  Huss  were  Moravians. 

But  jou  may  suppose  all  this  took  a  long  time.  The  work  * 
had  only  begun,  when  John  Huss  and  Jerome  died  for  the  faith* 
The  Pope  and  the  Romish  priests  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  work 
at  its  early  commencement.  Alas  !  they  knew  no  better.  In 
1415  the  chief  Romanists  assembled  at  Constance  to  consider 
who  should  be  Pope.  There  had  been  great  disputes  from  the 
year  1378,  when  what  is  called  the  great  western  schism  b^an. 
The  western  nations  acknowledged  a  Pope  who  lived  at 
Avignon  ;  his  rival  lived  at  Rome.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
dispute,  there  were  three  Popes  reigning  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  Council  of  Constance  was  to  settle  this  matter.  When 
they  had  met,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity,  to 
try  to  put  down  that  teaching  in  Bohemia,  which  they  called 
heresy.  (Acts  xxiv.  14.)  So  they  sent  for  Huss,  and 
Sigismond  the  Emperor  promised,  if  Hb  would  come  to 
Constance,  he  should  not  be  hurt  Jerome  came  also.  But 
the  bishops  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  break  his  promise. 

We  must  not  think  these  bishops  were  more  inclined  to 
falsehood  than  others,  but  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches,  that  it 
is  not  wrong  to  speak  falsely,  if  by  so  doing  their  religion  be 
promoted.  So,  when  Huss  and  Jerome  came  to  Constance, 
they  were  told  they  must  either  give  up  what  they  had  lately- 
taught,  or  be  burned  to  death.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  yon  Jerome 
was  afraid  of  the  pain  of  burning.  He  forgot  the  words  of 
Christ, — **Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  fear  Him 
who  can  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell."  (Luke  xii.  4,  5.) 
Huss  suffered  the  dreadful  death  of  burning  in  1416,  and 
Jerome  went  back  to  prison  unharmed.  But  which  was  the 
happier  ?  Huss  had  done  with  pain,  and  was  with  Christ, 
resting  in  peace  for  ever.  Jerome  was  suffering  something 
worse  than  burning  and  death.  He  had  a  guilty  conscience, 
and  "  a  wounded  spirit,  who  can  bear  ?  "  (Prov.  xviii.  14.) 
He  really  loved  Jesus,  though  he  had  denied  Him,  and,  like 
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Peter,  he  wept  bitterly.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  the 
loTing  Saviour,  whose  Spirit  had  taught  him  to  repent, 
pardoned  and  strengthened  Atm,  as  He  did  Peter,  and  about 
ia  year  after  he  died  in  the  fire,  as  resolutely  as  Huss  had  done. 

The  Bohemians,  however,  defended  their  religion  with  theu^ 
swords,  and  headed  by  their  famous  leader  Zi»ka,  they  com- 
|)elled  their  tyrants  to  allow  them  liberty  of  conscience.  In 
1438,  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  was  son-in-law  of  their 
*  last  king,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  and  thus 
this  country  became  united  to  Austria. 

We  will  now  learn  how  the  Ottoman  Turks  overthrew  the 
Eastern  Empire. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   FALL   OP   CONSTANTINOPLE,   AND   THE   END  OP   THE 

EASTERN   EMPIRE. 

SECTION  1. 

The  Turks  had  passed  into  Europe.  Orchan,  the  son  of 
Othman,  or  Ottoman,  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor,  and  thus  peace  was  thought  to  be  established,  and  the 
fears  of  Constantinople  were  removed  for  the  present. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  conquerors,  in  those 
days,  to  choose  the  finest  men  they  could  find,  and  train  them 
to  be  their  guards.  Orchan's  son,  Amu  rath,  chose  young 
Christian  slaves  for  this  purpose,  and  had  them  trained  to  be 
brave  soldiers,  and  taught  to  be  Mahometans.  They  were 
called  Janizaries,  from  a  word  which  means,  in  the  Turkish 
language,  "  new  soldiers."  These  guards,  like  other  bodyguards 
of  whom  we  have  read,  were  very  useful  to  their  roasters  at 
first,  but,  when  they  got  too  much  power,  they  became 
rebellious,  and,  at  last,  suffered  much  the  same  fate  as  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  1 830,  finding 
it  impossible  to  control  them,  caused  them  to  be  massacred. 

But  when  Amurath  first  trained  them  they  were  obedient^ 

and  fought  bravely  for  their  masters,  and  were  the  most  famous 

soldiers  in  the  world.     When  Amurath  became  Sultan  of  the 

Ottoman  Turks,   he  chose  Adrianople  for  the  capital  of  his 

'  empire.     This  city,  which  was  not  much  more  than  100  miles 
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from  Constantinople,  was  taken  by  the  Turks  about  ISGO. 
The  Greek  monarch  had  little  of  the  empire  left  to  him,  and 
knowing  his  weakness,  he  went  to  the  conqueror  with  his  four 
sons,  to  acknowledge  hb  power,  and  offer  tribute.  Amurath 
made  peace  with  him,  and  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Christians  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  where  he  made  manj 
conquests  with  his  brave  Janizaries,  and  some  Turkish  troops, 
whom  he  taught  to  be  nearly  as  brave. 

But  his  son,  Bojazet,  sometimes  called  ''the  Lightning,** 
made  still  greater  conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He 
accepted  the  title  of  Sultan  from  the  Caliphs  of  Egypt.  The 
Christian  princes  of  Europe,  under  the  command  of  Sigis* 
mund,  the  warlike  king  of  Hungary,  joined  together  against 
him,  but  he  defeated  a  large  army  of  French,  Germans,  and 
Hungarians,  &c.,  and  declared  he  would  soon  conquer  both 
Constantinople  and  Rome. 

Constantinople  was  again  saved  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
that  by  its  old  enemies,  the  Moguls.  The  Mogul  Emperor  at 
that  time,  was  Tamerlane  the  Lame,  or  Timour,  as  he  was  some- 
times called.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  had,  by  degrees, 
made  himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Tartars 
admired  him  so  much  that  they  chose  him  for  their  emperor,  in 
1370.  He  reigned  a  long  time  at  Samarcand,  and  did  almost 
as  much  mischief  as  Zingis  Khan  had  done  before  him. 
Indeed  Tamerlane  conquered  some  countries  which  had  never 
submitted  to  Zingis  Khan,  particularly  India.  When  Tamer- 
lane heard  of  the  conquests  of  Bajazet,  he  marched  into  Asia 
Minor,  to  try  his  strength  with  him.  There  he  was  opposed 
by  the  Mamelukes,  who  bravely  defended  Syria  ;  but  Tamer- 
lane proved  superior  in  arms,  and  met  Bajazet  near  Angora,  a 
city  in  Asia  Minor,  a.d.  1402.  It  was  a  bloody  battle,  and 
Tamerlane  was  the  conqueror.  He  took  Bajazet  prisoner,  and 
cruelly  put  him  into  an  iron  cage,  and  there  the  proud  Bajazet 
was  kept  till  he  died. 

What  could  now  stop  the  conquests  of  Tamerlane  ?  If  he 
had  had  ships,  and  had  known  how  to  manage  them,  he  would 
most  likely  have  sailed  to  Constantinople,  and  have  taken  it  at 
once.  But  Tamerlane  could  not  cross  the  little  narrow  sea, 
which  separated  that  city  from  Asia  Minor,  and  he  therefore 
consented  that  the  son  of  Bajazet  should  reign  over  his  father's 
dominions  in  Europe,  and  that  the  Greek  Emperor  should  reign 

K  3 
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at  Constantinople.  But  the  son  of  Bajazet  was  obliged  to 
declare,  that  he  reigned  only  by  Tamerlane's  permission,  and  the 
Emperor  was  ordered  to  pay  to  Tamerlane,  the  same  tribute  he 
had  before  paid  to  Bajazet. 

8B0TI0K  2.  * 

Soon  after  this  Tamerlane  died,  and  the  Great  Mogul  Empire 
began  to  be  divided,  and  was  quickly  destroyed,  though  yea 
will  hear,  presently,  how  it  was  afterwards  re-established  in 
India.  It  is  singular  that  the  power  of  the  conquering  Tartars 
should  so  soon  pass  away,  while  that  of  the  conquered  Turks 
should  as  speedily  revive,  so  as  to  enable  them,  in  fifty  years, 
to  found  a  long  lasting  empire,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  of 
the  East.  For  the  next  ten  years  it  seemed  even  less  likdy,  for 
the  isons  of  Btgazet  were  continually  fighting  with  each  other, 
and  weakening  their  own  dominions  by  these  foolish  wars,  till 
A.D.  1413,  when  one  of  Bajazet's  sons,  named  Mahomet,  was  made 
Sultan  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He,  being  a  wise  king,  tried 
to  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  and  to  make  his  kingdom  rich 
and  happy.     Under  him  the  empire  grew  strong  and  united. 

It  is  strange  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Bajazet,  and  while  his 
sons  were  quarrelling  with  each  other,  the  Christian  princes 
did  not  join  together,  and  drive  the  Mahometans  out  of  Europe. 
Instead  of  this,  the  Greek  Emperor  himself,  helped  Mahomet 
to  conquer  his  brothers,  and  made  a  treaty  with  him.  Genoa, 
also,  assisted  the  Turks  with  their  ships,  and  the  Genoese -at 
that  time  were  at  the  height  of  their  power  by  sea. 

You  will  remember,  that  the  .Greeks  had  permitted  a  colony 
from  Genoa,  to  settle  at  Pera.  These  Genoese  soon  became 
independent  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  made  him  sign  a  treaty, 
by  which  they  got  all  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  to  themselves. 
The  Greeks  must  have  grown  very  weak  and  cowardly,  to  allow 
a  little  colony  of  foreigners  to  treat  them  thus,  close  to  their 
own  capital.  The  Turks  by  this  time,  had  recovered  themselves 
from  the  disasters  at  Angora  ;  and  perhaps  the  Christians  b^[aii 
to  wish,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  unitedly  attacked 
them,  while  they  were  suffering  from  the  victory  of  Tamerlane. 

Although  gunpowder  had  been  invented  some  time,  it  was, 
only  then  beginning  to  be  employed  by  the  Greeks,   and  the 
Turks    were  totally  ignorant    of   it.      The   Greek  Emperor 
hoped  it  might  yet  save  his  capital,  and  he  tried  to  keep  the 
manner  of  making  it,  a  secret  from  the  Turks.     But  they  sooa 
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found  people  among  the  Christian  soldiers^  who  were  willing  to 
be  bribed  to  tell  the  secret. 

The  nations  of  the  west  of  Europe,  became  less  and  less 
willing  to  help  Constantinople.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  it ;  for 
not  only  did  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  hate  each  other, 
but  the  Pope  had  good  reason  to  say,  the  promises  of  the  Greek 
Emperor  were  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Whenever  the 
Emperor  got  a  fresh  alarm,  he  begged  the  Pope  to  persuade 
the  nations-  to  help  him,  seemed  all  submission,  and  declared  he 
was  convinced  the  Romish  Church  was  right  in  the  disputes 
between  them  ;  but,  when  the  danger  was  passed,  he  was  not 
more  ready  to  give  up  to  the  Pope  than  before.  Yet|  indeed, 
the  Emperor  was  greatly  to  be  pitied,  for  it  was  rather  his 
subjects  than  himself  who  acted  so  treacherously.  About  ten 
years  before  the  Turks  took  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  went 
to  the  Pope,  and  they  agreed  to  join  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Churches  again.  The  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  however,  were 
very  angry  with  their  sovereign,  for  agreeing  to  belong  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  declared  they  would  not  if  he  did.  Yet 
they  were  rather  pleased  to  find  the  Pope  was  trying  to  make 
another  Crusade  against  the  Turks,  to  save  Constantinople* 
But  the  Western  nations  were  less  ready  for  crusades  than 
in  former  days. 

SECTION  3. 

England  and  France  had  been  so  long  at  war  with  each 
other,  that  both  countries  were  too  weak  for  other  wars. 
Germany  was  governed  by  a  timid,  slothful  prince,  and  could 
do  little.  But  Poland  and  Hungary  raised  a  valiant  army,  and 
many  of  the  bravest  men  from  the  different  Western  nations 
joined  it.  Genoa,  and  its  powerful  rival,  Venice,  also  sent  their 
fleets,  and  the  Turks  were  fiercely  attacked.  At  first,  the  cru- 
saders, as  they  called  themselves,  seemed  successful,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  time.  They  were  at  last  quite  defeated,  and  the 
Greek  Emperor  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Turkish 
Sultan  upon  almost  any  terms. 

In  1451^  Mahomet  II.  became  Sultan  of  the  Turks.  He 
immediately  declared  that  no  treaties  made  with  Christians 
ought  to  bind  Mahometans ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  peace  just 
concluded,  he  built  a  strong  fort  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Con- 
stantinople, in  which  he  placed  cannon.     These  cannons  were 
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fired  upon  any  ships,  which  passed  bj  without  paying  him 
tribute. 

The  Greek  Emperor  then  reigning,  was  named  Gonstantine. 
He  was  a  courageous  joung  man,  and  did  all  he  could  to  save 
his  people.  He  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  to  all  the  Western 
nations,  intreating  their  help.  But  they  were  too  angry  at  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  Greeks,  and  would  not  attend  to  their  pro- 
mises and  entreaties.  They  seemed  not  to  care  what  became  of 
Constantinople.  The  Turks  approached  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  at  last  the  Western  nations  agreed  to  send  assistance,  on 
the  promise  of  the  Greeks  returning  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  when  the  Greeks  heard  of  this  treaty,  they  were  enraged 
against  their  Emperor  for  consenting  to  that  condition,  forgetting 
that  this  alone  procured  the  aid  they  so  much  needed.  Af^er 
all,  the  Western  nations  were  not  very  active  in  their  efforts  to 
save  Constantinople.  Indeed,  I  scarcely  think  they  would  have 
helped  the  Greeks  at  all,  if  they  had  not  feared  the  Mahometans 
would  conquer  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  after  they  had  sub- 
dued the  Eastern  capital. 

The  siege  did  not  last  long.  The  Emperor  in  vain  begged 
for  peace.  The  Turkish  Sultan  would  listen  to  nothing.  On 
May  29,  1453,  the  last  attack  was  made.  Gonstantine  defended 
his  city  with  the  courage  of  despair.  But  the  walls  were 
broken  down,  the  city  was  taken,  and  Mahomet  and  his  Turks 
rushed  in.  Gonstantine  was  killed  in  the  attack.  Thus  ended 
the  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  lasted  nearly  1,000  years  longer 
than  the  Western. 

The  largest  cannon  ever  cast,  was  employed  by  the  Turks  at 
this  siege  of  Constantinople. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mahomet  H.  to  subdue  Italy  alao^ 
but  death  put  an  end  to  his  projects,  though  not  before  he  had 
greatly  extended  his  conquests.  However,  from  his  time  to 
the  present,  the  Mahometans  have  possessed  Constantinople  : 
they  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  con- 
quered country  has  ever  since  been  called  Turkey,  or  the  land 
of  the  Turks.  The  Greeks,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  have 
always  refused  to  become  Mahometans.  The  first  emperor 
who  reigned  in  Constantinople  was  named  Gonstantine,  and  se 
was  the  last. 
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PART   VI. 

FROM  THB  ESTABLISHMENT   OP  THE   OTTOMAN  EMPIBE, 

TO  THE  REFORMATION. 

A.D.  1453  TO  ▲.D.  1517. 


CHAPTER  L 

SPAIN  AND  POBTUGAL. 
SECTTON   1. 

We  mast  now  leave  the  Ottoman  Empire  awhile,  and  learn  a 
little  more  of  the  west  of  Europe.  We  shall  find  there,  a 
country,  which  was  soon  to  be  free  from  its  Mahometan  rulers 
—I  mean  Spain.  You  recollect  the  little  Christian  kingdoms 
formed  there,  and  that  these  kingdoms  often  fought  with  each 
other,  instead  of  uniting  their  arms  against  the  Moors,  who 
were  constantly  attacking  them.  Amongst  the  brave  Spanish 
knights  who  distinguished  themselves  in  these  wars,  one,  who 
was  called  the  Cid,  made  the  Christian  name  a  terror  to  the 
Moors,  and  his  King,  Alphonso,  who  reigned  in  Old  Castile, 
succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  under 
his  rule.     He  died  in  1096. 

Even  after  the  Moors  were  conquered  in  Portugal,  the 
Christians  of  Spain  did  not  drive  them  from  their  country, 
which  unitedly  they  could  easily  have  done.  However,  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  unite,  against  an  invasion  by  the  King 
of  Morocco,  with  whom  the  Moors  of  Spain  joined,  and  who 
determined  to  make  a  conquest  of  all  the  Christian  kingdoms  of 
Spain.  When  the  news  was  spread  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  many  knights  and  nobles  came  to  the  help  of  the 
Christians  of  Spain,  who  had  joined  their  armies  to  meet  the 
Moorish  forces.  The  Christians  were  victorious,  and  July  16, 
1212,  is  always  mentioned  with  pride  by  the  Spanish  historians. 

Perhaps  even  then,  the  Christian  kingdoms  might  not  have 
been  saved,  for  the  different  armies  soon  separated  again,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  disputes  which  arose  among  the  Moors 
themselves,  who  were  likewise  divided  under  a  number  of  petty 
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sovereigns.  Certainly  the  Cliristian  kings  from  this  time  seem 
to  have  maintained  their  saperioritj,  and  Ferdinand  III.  took 
Cordova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moors,  in  1236,  and  made 
himself  so  famous,  that  the  Spaniards  call  him  St.  Ferdinand, 
the  deliverer  of  his  country.  Spain  was  still  filled  with  ciyil 
war ;  and  at  one  time  the  Black  Prince  and  the  French  King 
were  engaged  on  opposite  sides  in  these  wars  among  the  Chris- 
tians, instead  of  helping  them  to  drive  out  the  Moors. 

When  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  there  were 
three  principal  kingdoms  in  Spain^-one  Moorish  and  two 
Christian.  The  Moorish  kingdom  was  in  the  south.  These  Moors, 
like  the  Saracens  of  Asia,  were  at  first  as  ignorant  as  they  were 
fierce.  But  they  also  followed  the  example  of  the  Saracens, 
and  became  a  very  learned  people.  At  one  time  they  had  at 
Cordova  a  library  of  600,000  volumes. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  Grenada  was 
their  capital,  and  the  Moorish  sovereign  had  such  a  palace  as 
few  kings  have  ever  boasted.  It  was  called  the  Alhambra,  and 
was  as  lai^ge  as  some  towns.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  any- 
thing beautiful  which  was  not  found  there.  The  marble  hidl, 
cooling  fountains,  groves,  and  gardens,  delighted  and  refreshed 
the  Moorish  kings.  But  among  all  these  pleasures  the  Moors 
became  indolent,  and  their  disputes  with  each  other  increased. 
Their  learning  itself  was  useless  to  them,  because  it  was  a 
knowledge  without  religion,  or  rather  with  a  fabe  religion. 

As  the  Moors  grew  weaker,  the  Christians  became  stronger ; 
and  the  two  great  Christian  kingdoms  at  that  time,  were  Aragon 
and  Castile.  The  King  of  Castile,  Henry  lY.,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1454,  was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  his  nobles,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  at  their  head,  called  a  meeting,  and  accused 
their  King  of  many  bad  actions.  As  Henry  did  not  come  to  an- 
swer for  himself,  they  dressed  up  a  wax  figure,  in  a  royal  robe  and 
crown,  and  put  into  its  hand  a  kingly  sceptre.  When  they  had 
decided  that  Henry  was  guilty,  and  ought  to  reign  no  longer, 
they  turned  to  the  senseless  wax  figure,  took  away  crown,  robe^ 
and  sceptre,  and  then  pushed  it  rudely  from  the  chair  of  state^ 
in  which  it  had  been  placed.  Then  they  chose  Alphonso, 
Henry's  young  brother,  for  their  king.  He  was  a  boy  of 
twelve,  and  therefore  we  must  rather  say  that  a  long  civil  war 
was  carried  on  in  his  name,  than  that  he  fought  against  his 
brother. 
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At  last  AlphoQso  died,  but  the  Castilians  would  not  yield  to 
Henrj,  until  he  promised  his  sister  Isabella  should  succeed  him, 
instead  of  his  own  daughter.  Even  then,  Henrj  had  only  the 
empty  title  of  king.  The  leaders  of  the  late  rebellion  ma- 
naged everything  their  own  way,  and  married  Isabella  to 
Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Eaug  of  Aragon.  Henry  immediately 
renounced  the  late  treaty,  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed. 

Henry  died  four  years  later,  and  the  King  of  Aragon  did  not 
long  survive.  Henry's  daughter  went  into  a  convent,  and  in 
1479  Spain  became  at  length  one  Christian  kingdom,  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moors  in  the 
south,  against  whom  the  Christians  were  now  prepared  to  exert 
all  their  strength. 

SBCTioir  2. 

As  soon  as  the  new  sovereigns  of  Spain  had  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  they  prepared  to  conquer  the  Moors. 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  subdue  a  people,  who  had  considered 
Spain  their  own  country  for  centuries.  The  war  lasted  nine 
years,  and  in  1492,  Grenada  surrendered,  upon  the  promise  that 
the  Moors  should  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  but 
should  live  among  the  Spaniards,  and  be  at  full  liberty  to 
continue  their  own  Mahometan  practices. 

And  now  the  King  and  Queen  rejoiced,  that  Spain  was 
entirely  under  Christian  rule.  But  was  it  so  ?  The  Ma- 
hometans had  lost  all  power  there,  but  the  care  of  the  religion 
of  the  country  was  placed  under  the  Inquisition,  and  we  read 
before  what  that  Inquisition  was.  All  the  good  these  first 
monarchs  of  Spain  did  fqr  their  country  was  nothing,  compared 
with  the  guilt  they  brought  upon  it,  by  punishing  six  thousand 
persons,  many  of  them  with  death,  merely  because  they  were 
not  content  to  be  subjects  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  had  in 
some  way  given  offence  to  it;  often  unknown  to  themselves. 
Very  many  of  these  sufferers  were  Jews,  and  those  of  them 
who  were  not  still  more  cruelly  treated,  were  robbed  of  their 
property,  and  banished  the  country,  unless  they  would  become 
Romanists,  which  many  of  them  consented  to  do.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  we  should  have 
said  that  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  very  glorious 
for  Spain.  These  sovereigns  encouraged  learning  and  trade ;  and 
made  just  laws  for  their  subjects,  which  they  took  care  should 
be  obeyed  :   and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  we  read  of 
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in  history  took  place  in  their  reign, — ^I  mean  the  discoyery  of 
America. 

We  read  in  these  days,  of  ships  going  from  Europe  to 
America,  or  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to 
India ;  and  we  think  little  of  it,  because  it  is  so  common.  And 
when  we  read  of  Tyre,  or  Carthage,  or  Venice,  as  very  expert 
in  sea  affairs,  we  fancy  their  ships  sailing  to  distant  lands  as 
oar  ships  do  now.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  fact.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  we  may  remember  how  much  was  thought  of 
the  Egyptian  expedition  to  sail  round  Africa,  which  we  read  of 
in  the  Ancient  History.  They  were  three  years  making  that 
voyage ;  probably  our  sailors  would  be  as  many  months. 
There  had  been  some  improvement  since  that  time  in  the  art  of 
managing  ships  on  voyages,  and  the  compass  had  been  invented 
for  nearly  200  years.  Yet  the  sailors  generally  coasted^  and 
seldom  ventured  far  from  land,  and  few  people  in  Europe  had 
been  beyond  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Baltic. 

However,  about  thirty  years  before  Constantinople  was 
taken,  the  Portuguese  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
great  advantages,  which  their  seacoast  afforded  them  for  trade. 
Their  King,  Don  Emmanuel,  encouraged  this  idea,  and  sent 
out  the  fittest  man  he  could  find,  to  make  discoveries.  This 
sailor  was  named  De  Garaa,  and  he  went  round  the  peninsola 
of  Africa,  as  the  Egyptians  had  done  so  long  before. 

Every  year  the  Portuguese  sailors  became  more  accustomed 
to  the  sea,  and  more  adventurous.  They  discovered  the 
Azores,  and  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Africa,  and  other  placea  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  as  we  go  on. 

The  Turks  had  made  it  dangerous  to  sail  across  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  time  they  were  settled  in  Constant!* 
nople.  So  the  Portuguese,  who  could  get  to  Hindostan,  the 
Western  peninsula  of  India,  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of 
G<x>d  Hope  at  the  south  of  Africa,  had  an  opportunity  of 
trading  safely,  which  made  up  for  the  distance  they  had  to  go^ 
They  took  advantage  of  this,  and  built  a  beautiful  city  in  Javai 
one  of  the  islands  near  Hindostan  ;  and  they  made  a  settlement 
on  the  west  of  Hindostan,  at  Goa,  which  became  their 
chief  town.  At  Goa  they  established  an  Inquisition,  of  which 
we  are  told  terrible  things, — for  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain  had 
its  Inquisition.      Indeed,  as  the  Portuguese  increased  their 
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oommerce  with  yaiions  countries)  thej  showed  an  oppressive, 
DDJast  dispositioDy  and  often  their  trade  was  more  like  a 
conquest 

sEcnoH  3. 

As  we  shall  from  this  time  often  read  of  India,  it  will  'be 
better  to  trace  the  history  of  this  country  from  the  days  of 
Tamerlane  the  Tartar.  Tamerlane's  empire  soon  fell  to  pieces  ; 
but  rather  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  a  warlike  chief, 
named  Baber,  founded  a  new  Mogul  Empire.  He  was 
descended  from  both  Tamerlane  and  Zingis  Khan,  and  for  a 
long  time  his  descendants  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 
These  emperors  were  generally  called  in  Europe  the  Great 
Moguls.  There  were  other  lesser  kings  in  India,  not  subdued 
by  Sultan  Baber,  nor  included  in  the  second  Mogul  Empire, 
bat  none  were  so  powerful  as  the  Great  Mogul. 

The  Portuguese  arrived  in  India,  about  thirty  years  before 
this  empire  commenced,  and  perhaps  the  conquests  of  Sultan 
Baber*  helped  the  Portuguese  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
country.  For  not  only  were  the  different  kings  of  India  too 
much  engaged  to  oppose  the  Portuguese,  but,  also,  they  were 
often  glad  of  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  in  their  battles. 
So  Portugal  became,  almost  suddenly,  rich  and  powerfuL 
There  was  scarcely  a  known  port  with  which  they  did'noC^ 
trade,  and  they  took  possession  of  several  of  the  most  important 
places  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  one  other  country  that  Portugal 
discovered.  While  sailing  among  the  islands  of  Southern 
Asia,  a  Portuguese  ship  was  driven  towards  the  north  by  a 
storm,  and  at  length  the  crew  got  on  shore  in  an  unknown 
country,  consisting  of  large  islands, — though  they  did  not  know 
this  at  first.  That  country  was  Japan,  a  country  less  known 
than  China  itself.  The  Japanese  were  astonished  at  their 
strange  visitors,  but  were  quite  willing  and  ready  to  exchange 
the  rich  productions  of  their  country  for  the  goods  and  trifles 
the  Portuguese  offered.  From  this  time  the  Portuguese  con- 
tinued to  visit  the  country  every  two  or  three  years. 

Wherever  the  Portuguese  went  they  sought  to  baptize  the 
inhabitants  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  the  religion  they  taught 
was  full  of  Romish  error.  Some  of  the  Japanese  were 
persuaded  by  the  priests  from  Portugal,  to  renounce  their 
ancient  idolatry,  and  declare  themselves  Christians.     It  was 
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death  by  the  laws  of  Japan,  for  a  native  to  leave  the  national 
idolatry,  and  in  1590  a  severe  persecution  began.  At  length  a 
law  was  made,  forbidding  the  Portuguese  ever  to  return  to  Japan. 
This  was  about  100  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  island. 

But  many  of  the  rich  Japanese  had  been  so  pleased  with  the 
goods  from  Europe,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  give  them  up* 
The  Dutch  at  this  time,  were  beginning  to  be  the  rivals  of 
Portugal  and  Spain  on  the  seas,  and  they  offered  to  bring  the 
people  of  Japan  what  they  needed,  without  insisting  on  entering 
their  country,  or  sending  priests  to  interfere  with  their  religioiL 
So  the  Japanese  appointed  a  port,  where  they  would  trade  with 
Holland,  and  the  Chinese  and  Dutch  have  been,  from  that 
time,  the  only  nations  permitted  to  trade  with  Japan,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  when  the  United  States,  with  England 
and  other  European  nations,  have  begun  to  obtain  a  little  more 
intercourse.  The  Dutch  were  also  permitted  a  trade  of  the 
same  kind  with  China.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  the  Dutch 
showed  themselves  both  deceitful  and  cruel,  to  obtain  this  com- 
merce, for  in  order  to  get  favour  with  the  Japanese,  they  assisted 
in  the  persecution  of  the  converts  in  Japan,  although  they 
themselves  professed  the  same  religion. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  trade  with  Japan,  Portugal  had 
extended  her  fame  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  is  called 
the  Old  World ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Spain  was  discovering  a  New 
World,  consisting  of  large  and  extensive  countries  in  America. 
We  are  told  that  South  America  was  known  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  that  North  America  had  been  known  to  the  North- 
men of  Europe  before  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  If 
America  had  been  visited  in  early  times,  it  had  been  long  for- 
gotten ;  and  certainly  Spain  may  claim  the  honour  of  hating 
introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  world  at  large. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   DISCOVERT  OF  AMERICA. 


SECTIOW  1. 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  was  bora 
in  Genoa,  but  after  he  grew  up  he  made  Lisbon  his  home.     He 
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seems  to  have  been  a  kind  and  good  man,  though,  like  other 
Romanists,  very  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  was 
studious,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  remembering  what  he 
learned,  like  a  parrot : — he  thought  over  what  he  read,  and 
reasoned  about  it.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  astronomy  and 
geography.  Astronomy  teaches  us  about  the  stars,  the  son, 
moon,  &C. ;  and  geography  teaches  us  about  the  earth. 
Christopher  Columbus  learned  from  astronomy,  that  our  earth 
is  but  one  of  other  worlds,  which  look  like  stars  in  the  sky ; 
and  that  this  earth  is  round,  something  like  a  balL  Columbus 
learned  from  geography,  that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were  all 
to  be  found  on  one  side  of  this  round  world,  but  it  told  him  of 
no  countries  on  the  other  side  of  it.  So  Columbus  begau  to 
think  thus : — As  the  world  is  round,  it  is  certain  that  when  I 
leave  one  spot  of  it  and  go  on  sailing  across  the  wide  sea,  and 
travelling  straight  over  the  land,  I  shall  be  sure  at  last  to  come 
back  to  the  place  from  whence  I  set  out,  as -a  fly  would  if  it 
crawled  round  a  ball. 

But  Columbus  had  no  idea  of  the  size  of  this  ball,  and  ex- 
pected when  he  left  Spain  and  sailed  in  a  straight  course,  he 
should  come  in  a  little  time  to  the  eastern  coast  of  India. 
Columbus  had  been  early  taught  how  to  manage  a  ship; 
for  the  Genoese,  you  know,  were  great  sailors,  and  as  he  was  a 
resolute  man,  he  soon  laid  the  plan  of  sailing  forth  in  search  of 
unknown  countries. 

But  Columbus  was  poor — too  poor,  at  least,  for  so  expensive 
an  undertaking.  Who  would  help  him?  The  Portuguese, 
who  had  gone  about  lately  so  much  in  ships  ?  Oh,  no ;  they 
could  go  from  cape  to  cape,  and  from  country  to  country,  and 
were  proud  of  having  done  more  than  all  who  went  before 
them.  But  to  sail  out  into  the  unknown  ocean, — with  no  land- 
mark  to  steer  for,  and  no  friendly  shore  to  anchor  on, — it  was 
desperate  madness  !  They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Their  ships  were  all  engaged  in  money-getting  employments  ; 
they  had  none  to  spare  for  adventurers.  Columbus,  thus  dis- 
appointed, sent  his  brother  to  the  English  Court,  to  beg  the 
assistance  of  Henry  YII.  But  his  brother  was  taken  by  pirates, 
and  kept  as  a  slave,  and  by  the  time  he  got  free  and  had 
received  promises  of  help  from  Henry,  Christopher  Columbus 
had  set  out.  The  English  were  greatly  disappointed,  that  they 
had  not  sent  Columbus  to  discover  America :  I  am  very  glad 
England  did  not,  and  so  will  you  be  when  you  read  more  about 
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it.  The  honour  of  the  discoverj  was  Spain*8 ;  bat  from  the 
time  that  the  riches  of  America  filled  the  treasures  of  Spaiiiy 
the  Spaniards  became  more  and  more  proud,  idle,  and  wickied* 

When  Columbus  first  applied  to  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  fighting  with  the  Moors,  and  could  attend  to  nothing  out 
of  their  own  country.     But  when  the  Moors  were  coDquered, 
and  Isabella  had  time  to  listen  to  Columbus,  and  to  think  over 
his  reasonings  and  his  plans,  she  determined  to  send  him  oqL 
So  Columbus  set  sail  August  3,  1492,  with  the  title  of  Viceroy 
of  any  lands  he  might  discover,  which  lands  were  to  beloDg  to 
Spain,  and  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  made  to  profess  the 
Romish  faith.     The  sailors  who  went  out  with  Columbus,  had 
little  of  his  character;  they  were  timid,  idle,  and  prejudiced,  as 
the  badly  educated  usually  are.     They  soon  expressed  their  dis- 
content, murmured  against  their  noble  commander,  and  at  last 
rebelled,  and  proposed  to  cast  him  into  the  sea,  and  retom  to 
Spain.     The  cool  courage,  and  gentle  language  of  Columbii8» 
prevailed  for  a  while,  but  at  length  even  the  officers  refused  to 
venture  further,  and  he  was  obliged  to  promise  to  return  tn 
three  days  if  no  land  appeared.     On  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  he  saw  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  he  called  San 
Salvador,  nnd  soon  after  he  saw  more  of  the  islands  which  lie 
between  North  and  South  America.     He  called  these  islands 
the  West  Indies,  because  he  thought  the  land  which  began  there 
probably  reached  to  India ;  but  in  this  you  know  he  was  mis- 
taken. 

SECTION  2. 

Columbus  was  rather  more  than  two  months  reaching  the 
West  Indies.  He  saw  San  Salvador,  October  12,  1492,  hot 
he  landed  on  the  larger  Island  of  Cuba.  Before  he  landed,  he 
put  on  a  rich  and  handsome  dress,  and  taking  a  drawn  sword 
in  hi.H  hand,  he  stepped  on  shore,  knelt  down,  and  kissed  the 
ground,  and  declared  it  belonged  to  Queen  Isabella.  He  then 
struck  a  cross  into  the  earth  as  a  sign  that  idolatry  was  to  be 
destroyed,  and  Christianity  established  in  its  place.  The  natives 
gazed  with  astonishment,  mistook  the  report  of  their  guns  and 
cannon  for  thunder,  and  thinking  the  gods  had  come  to  visit 
them,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  at  Columbus'  feet. 

Observing  that  the  women  wore  golden  ornaments,  he  in- 
quired where  the  precious  metal  was  to  be  found,  and  obtained 
a  quantity  to  take  back  to  Europe.  He  also  persuaded  a  few 
of  the  natives  to  return  with  him,  and  very  much  astonished  the 
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Spaniards  were  at  their  appearance.  Tliej  were  a  harmlesa 
and" indolent  people,  and  their  skin  was  the  colour  of  copper, 
with  black  hair  and  dark  eyes.  Europeans  had  seen  the  white 
Saxon,  the  black  negro,  and  the  brown  Hindoo,  and  even  the 
jellow-skinned  Chinese,  but  these  tall  red  Indians  were  different 
from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  world. 

Columbus  lefl  a  colony  in  Hispaniola,  another  of  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  Europe.  4Ie  was  received 
in  Spain  with  great  honour,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  out 
again  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships,  laden  with  all  which 
could  be  useful  for  discovering  and  taking  possession  of  the 
New  World.  He  found  his  colony  massacred.  The  natives 
gave  many  proofs  that  the  Spaniards  deserved  their  fate. 
Columbus,  therefore,  did  not  punish  the  murderers,  but 
began  anew.  Islands  were  discovered,  colonies  founded,  and 
mines  dug.  But  the  Spaniards  could  not  be  kept  from  quarrel- 
ling with  each  other,  ill-treating  the  natives,  and  rebelling 
against  their  commander.  So  Columbus  thought  it  best  to 
leave  his  brother  Bartholomew  in  command,  and  to  go  back 
with  a  ship-load  of  precious  things.  It  was  some  years  before 
he  was  permitted  to  return,  for  even  thus  early  his  enemies,  who 
envied  his  greatness,  had  begun  to  prejudice  the  Queen  against 
him. 

In  1498,  he  discovered  the  continent  of  America.  The  part 
he  first  saw  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco,  which  you 
will  find  running  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  north  of 
South  America.  He  called  this  country  Columbia,  from  his 
own  name.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  whole  of  the  New 
World  ought  to  have  been  called  Columbia.  This  is  the  story 
they  tell  us  about  it.  The  merchants  of  Spain  had  got  leave 
to  send  out  vessels  at  their  own  expense  to  make  farther  dis- 
coveries. A  man  named  Americus  Yespucius  sailed  in  one  of 
these  ships,  and  was  near  the  spot  when  Columbus  landed  in 
Columbia.  The  deceitful  Americus  returned  to  Europe,  and 
published  a  book,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  a  large  conti- 
nent, which  he  said  he  had  discovered,  and  had  named  America, 
after  himself.  Thus  was  Columbus  robbed  of  the  honour  of 
his  discovery,  and  no  part  of  the  New  World  bore  his  name 
except  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

Nor  was  this  shameful  deceit  the  greatest  trial  poor  Columbus 
had  to  suffer.  The  falsehoods  of  his  enemies  in  Spain  had  led 
the  king  and  queen  to  believe  him  guilty  of  great  crimes,  and 
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they  sent  a  ship  out  to  bring  him  and  his  brother  home  as  pri- 
soners. Columbus  cleared  his  character,  and  in  lu02  was  sent 
oat  again.  But  he  was  shipwrecked  at  Jamaica,  in  1505,  as  he 
returned,  and  lost  everything ;  and  when  he  reached  Spain  he 
found  his  only  friend.  Queen  Isabella,  dead.  He  himself  died 
the  next  year,  1506,  in  retirement,  deeply  grieved  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  that  king  and  country,  to  whom  he  had  opened  the 
way  to  riches,  and  for  whom  he  had  discovered  such  large 
possessions. 

SECTION  3. 

I  have  told  you  so  much  about  Columbus  because  it  is  such 
a  sad  and  interesting  story,  and  because  the  discovery  of 
America  was  such  an  important  -event.  But  we  have  not  much 
more  time  to  give  to  America,  and  to  that  great  man  Columbus 
and  his  successors.  A  great  man  is  always  merciful,  especiaUj 
towards  the  weak,  and  these  native  Americans  were  weak, 
as  savages  always  are,  when  opposed  to  more  civilized  nations. 
They  were  astonished  at  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards,  for 
their  Indian  spears  were,  indeed,  nothing  against  such  weapons. 
Columbus  always  treated  the  natives  with  kindness,  and  tried  to 
oblige  the  other  Spaniards  to  do  the  same.  But  after  his  return 
to  Spain  no  such  gentleness  was  shown.  Spain  sent  Romish 
priests  to  convert  the  people  and  soldiers  to  rob  them.  If  thej 
refused  to  worship  the  cross,  or  to  show  their  mines  of  gold, 
the  same  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  that  punishment  was 
death.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  story  of 
cruelties,  which  must  have  made  the  native  Americans  think 
with  horror  of  the  name  of  Christian.  Nor  were  the  Spaniards 
alone  guilty.  As  we  get  farther  into  the  history  of  America, 
you  will  hear  that  colonists  from  other  countries,  were  often 
very  unjust  to  the  natives,  and  no  doubt  all  these  things  stood 
in  the  way,  when  holy  men  wished  to  teach  them  the  real  reli- 
gion of  Christ.  But  lately  many  of  these  red  men,  principally 
in  North  America,  have  been  taught  to  believe  in  Christ,  and 
to  know  ffe  is  merciful  and  kind,  and  hates  the  dark  deeds 
of  cruelty  done  in  His  name. 

The  natives  of  America  did  not  submit  to  the  Spaniards 
without  a  struggle.  The  people  of  Mexico,  especially,  resisted 
as  long  as  they  could.  You  may  see  on  the  map  that  the 
eastern  part  of  this  country  was  easily  reached  from  the  West 
India  Islands.  Fernando  Cortez  conquered  this  laige  and 
powerful  empire  in  1521,  though  the  bravery  and  numbers  of 
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the  Mexicans,  and  the  smallness  of  Cortez'  army,  makes  us 
wonder  he  should  succeed,  eren  with  the  help  of  his  muskets. 
The  storj  is  very  interesting,  hut  I  have  not  room  to  tell  you 
much.  Cortez  landed  in  1519,  and  the  Emperor  of  Mexico 
received  him  and  his  little  hand  of  followers  in  a  friendly 
manner.  Cortez  lived  at  the  capital  for  six  months,  and  per- 
suaded the  Emperor  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  But  he  was  then  ohliged  to  leave  the  city  for 
a  time,  and  in  his  absence, -the  other  Spaniards  behaved  so 
badly  to  the  Mexicans,  that  they  became  greatlyenraged,  and 
when  Cortez  returned,  the  whole  people  rose  up  to  expel  him. 
They  murdered  their  Emperor  for  taking  his  part,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Spaniards  ;  killing  many,  aftid  driving  the 
rest  away.  Cortez  found  refuge  among  a  neighbouring  people 
who  hated  the  Mexicans,  and  with  their  help,  he  raised  another 
army,  besieged  and  took  the  city,  and  conquered  the  whole  country. 

But  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  1533,  was  quite  as  unjust, 
and  much  more  cruel  and  treacherous.  You  may  find  Peru  on 
the  western  coast  of  South  America.  The  King  of  Peru  was 
called  the  Inca,  and  he  and  Pizarro  met  to  settle  terms  of  peace. 
Pizarro,  however,  only  pretended  that  he  met  him  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  soon  as  the  Inca  had  arrived,  a  priest  of  Rom6 
stood  up  before  him,  and  told  him  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  Peru  to  take  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  on  the  cross,  for 
their  God,  and  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Spain ;  for  that  the 
Pope,  who  was  in  Jesus'  place  on  earth,  had  given  Peru  to  the 
Spanish  king.  The  Inca  replied,  ''I  worship  the  sun,  and 
I  will  not  give  up  my  own  way  of  worship.  I  am  willing  to  be 
the  friend  of  your  king,  but  he  has  no  right  to  call  himself  my 
master,  nor  can  the  Pope  give  away  a  country  which  never 
belonged  to  him.**  Upon  this  Pizarro  and  the  Spaniards 
exclaimed, — '*  Death  to  the  idolaters !"  and  rushing  on  the  Inca, 
massacred  his  followers,  made  him  prisoner,  and  afterwards  put 
him  to  death.  The  Peruvians  were  subdued,  and  from  that 
time  Peru,  as  well  as  Mexico,  with  all  their  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  belonged  to  Spain. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  America,  Spain  was  at 
the  height  of  its  greatness ;  but  the  riches  of  its  new  and 
ill-gotten  possessions  corrupted  the  heart  of  the  people.  The 
rule  of  the  Spaniards  was  as  severe,  as  the  conquest  was  cruel. 
They  treated  the  natives  as  slaves,  and  made  them  work  in  the 
mines.     Unused  to  such  labour,  hundreds  and  thousands  died. 
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Upon  this  the  Spaniards  sent  ships  to  Africa  to  get  negroes  to 
work  for  them,  1508,  and  thus  began  negro  slavery.  During 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  rule  in  America,  an  Inquisition  was 
established  to  compel  the  natives  to  become  Romanists.  Al* 
though  Spain  has  now  lost  nearly  all  her  great  American 
dominions,  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  are  Romanists 
BtilL 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE   CHANGES   OCCASIONED  BT   THE   CONQUEST   OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE     AND     THE     DISCOYERT     OF     AMERICA.         ^ 

SECTION  1. 

You  will  readily  believe,  that  the  Portuguese  would  be  vexed 
that  they  had  refused  to  send  out  Columbus,  and  lost  all  the 
riches  and  glory  of  the  American  discoveries.  However,  the 
accidental  discovery  of  Brazil  was  some  compensation.  At  first 
this  country  was  only  valued  for  its  productive  soil,  but  in  after 
years  it  was  found  to  be  rich  in  mines,  and  especially  to  abound 
in  precious  stones.  It  has  only  lately  become  independent  of 
Portugal. 

Henry  YIL,  of  England,  was  sorry  to  have  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  out  Columbus,  and,  like  the  Portuguese, 
began  to  think  of  attempting  discoveries  for  himself.  He  sent 
out  a  little  fleet  under  the  command  of  a  skilful  merchant 
named  John  Cabot.  John  Cabot  reached  America  in  a  more 
northerly  latitude  than  the  Spaniards  had  done,  discovered 
Newfoundland,  sailed  along  the  coast,  landed  in  Virginia,  and, 
taking  formal  possession  of  North  America  for  the  King 
of  England,  returned  home  1496.  Thus,  you  see,  the  English 
reached  the  continent  of  America  two  years  before  Columbus. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  colonics  from  England  settled  in 
those  countries  of  which  Cabot  had  taken  possession.  We 
shall  hear  more  of  them  by-and-bye.  Cabot  was  honoured  by 
Henry  for  his  discoveries ;  and  though  the  English  grumbled 
that  no  gold  had  been  found,  we  may  rejoice  that  we  were 
spared  Spain's  temptations  and  Spain's  guilt. 

Fifty  years  later  Canada  was  discovered,  and  the  French 
•  established  a  colony  there  about  1600  a.d. 

All  these  voyages  had  greatly  improved  the  knowledge  of 
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naTigatioDy  that  is,  the  management  of  ships.  But  some  places 
in  Europe  had  lost  much  of  their  trade,  during  the  time  that 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  Holland  had  been  growing  rich. 
These  were,  in  particular,  the  leagued  towns  of  Grermanj,  with 
Flanders,  who,  bj  the  help  of  the  navies  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean cities,  had  formerly  all  commerce  in  their  own  hands. 
But  as  soon  as  Constantinople  was  taken  bj  the  Turks,  ihe^ 
aimed  at  being  masters  in  the  Mediterranean.  .Thej  often 
seised  the  ships  when  they  were  laden  with  precious  things, 
took  several  of  the  Venetian  islands,  and  were  a  terror  to  every 
merchant  vessel  in  that  sea. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  found  the  Turks  severe 
masters,  and  were  treated  as  slaves.  Yet  the  Grreeks  were 
very  useful  to  them,  for  the  Turks  understood  scarcely  anything 
but  war.  Even  slaves  will  be  valued,  if  they  are  useful ;  and 
the  Turks  found  that  the  Greeks  were  talented  and  diligent, 
and  employed  them  in  every  office  where  business-like  people 
were  required.  But  you  must  not  think  that,  therefore,  the 
Greeks  were  happy.  Oh,  no ;  for  the  Turks  continued  to  treat 
them  very  unkindly.  The  Greeks  despised  and  hated  their  new 
masters,  and,  as  they  were  too  weak  to  conquer  them,  they  tried 
to  deceive  and  cheat  them.  At  last  they  got  such  a  habit 
of  lying,  that  they  became  thoroughly  deceitful  towards  every- 
body. 

After  the  Turks  had  taken  Constantinople,  they  conquered 
Egypt,  and  also  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  Africa.  Hungary, 
and  other  countries  which  adjoined  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
Europe,  were  continually  threatened,  and  often  attacked  by 
them.  The  Turkish  Empire  was  at  its  greatest  height  in  the 
reign  of  its  famous  Sultan,  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  who  lived 
about  100  years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  His  suc- 
cessors were  very  powerful  for  another  100  years,  and  then  the 
empire  began  to  decline.  By  degrees  the  Turks  became  less 
warlike,  and  more  indolent  and  proud,  and  during  the  last  100 
years  they  have  become  weaker  almost  every  day. 

I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  learning  of  Europe ;  for  even  to  the 
last,  Constantinople,  under  the  Greek  emperors,  was  the  resort 
of  the  learned.  When  the  empire  came  to  an  end,  these  learned 
men  were  driven  to  other  countries,  particularly  to  France,  and 
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thus  their  knowledge  was  made  more  generally  nsefu],  bj  being 
widely  spread. 

The  Turks  never  conquered  Italy,  though  they  often  alarmed 
it.  That  country  was  still  divided  into  many  different  king* 
doms  aud  states.  Sometimes  one  state,  sometimes  anothor, 
became  important.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Dukes  of 
Milan  grew  very  powerful,  and  often  ruled  over  the  famoos 
republic  of  Genoa.  The  Counts  of  Savoy  made  themselves  a 
name  about  the  same  period.  These  counts  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  King  of  Sardinia.  The  rise  of  the  family  dates 
as  early  as  1044,  and  the  first  Count  of  Savoy  began  to  reign 
in  1108.  Piedmont,  the  country  of  the  Waldenses,  was  added 
to  their  dominions  by  marriage,  and  the  Waldensian  Church,  as 
we  have  already  heard,  was  greatly  persecuted  by  them.  The 
Counts  of  Savoy  distiuguished  themselves  very  much  in  the 
crusades;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  gave  them  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Sayoy, 
for  the  emperors  always  claimed  some  authority  in  Italy. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Duchy  of  Milan  was 
claimed  by  the  emperors,  and  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  both 
countries  called  on  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  for  help.  Whichever 
side  they  took,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  anger  of  the 
other  party,  and  at  last,  scarcely  anything  was  left  to  them, 
except  a  small  part  of  Piedmont.  When  these  wars  were  over, 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  recovered  their  territories  and  power; 
except  that  Geneva,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Savojy 
fought  for  its  freedom,  and  in  1526  was  acknowledged  inde- 
pendent.    It  is  now  the  head  of  a  Swiss  canton. 

SECTION  2. 

We  have  learned  in  this  history,  how  almost  every  conntiy 
in  Europe  received  the  religion  of  the  Pope,  and  we  have 
now  to  hear  that  many  nations  reformed^  threw  off  the  Papal 
yoke,  and  learned  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Before  the  daj-* 
light  is  clear,  there  is  a  faint  dawn.  Thus  Wickliffe,  and  Hu88» 
and  other  holy  men  were  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 

Before  we  read  of  the  wonderful  means  God  employed  to 
bring  light  out  of  darkness,  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  aboat 
some  countries  in  Europe.  One  of  that  famous  and  talented 
family  of  Medici,  the  Lords  of  Florence,  was  Pope  at  this  time^ 
and  was  called  Leo  X.     Charles  V.  had  been  made  Emperor  of 
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Germanj,  and  he  possessed  larger  dominions,  than  anj  of  the 
emperors  of  the  house  of  Austria  had  done  before  him.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain; 
so,  when  they  died,  he  became  King  of  Spain.  His  father  was 
son  to  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Maximilian  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  received  as  her  portion  the  Low  Countries^ 
Flanders,  &c.  So  all  these  countries  were  added  to  the 
German  Empire.  Maximilian's  son  died  before  him,  but  his 
grandson,  Charles  Y.,  King  of  Spain,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him,  as  Emperor  of  Germany. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  read  much,  at  present^  about  the  Low 
Countries.  The  Low  Countries,  or  Netherlands,  formerly  con- 
sisted of  several  independent  states,  of  which  Flanders  was 
one.  The  people  of  these  states  were  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce,  and  were  very  industrious.  Holland,  of  which  we 
spoke  lately,  was  another  of  these  states,  but  Flanders  was  con- 
sidered the  most  important.  In  1383,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
became  Count  of  Flanders,  by  intermarriage  between  the 
families,  and,  by  this  means,  grew  so  powerful,  that  he  quickly 
obtained  authority  over  all  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  this  was  the  most  flourishing  time  of  the 
provinces.  The  last  Duke  of  Burgundy  lost  his  life  in  a 
battle,  1477,  and  his  only  child  Maria,  married  Maximilian, 
whose  grandson,  Charles  V.,  was  King  of  Spain,  as  you  have 
just  heard.  When  Charles  became  Emperor  of  Germany,  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  were  joined  to  Germany,  but  when  Charles 
died,  and  his  son  was  only  King  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands  were 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  were  always  peers  of  France, 
therefore  this  dukedom  still  belonged  to  that  kingdom.  When 
the  Netherlands  were  divided  into  Holland  and  Belgium, 
Flanders  was  united  with  Belgium.  But  this  we  shall  read  of 
as  we  go  on. 

Louis  XII.,  of  France,  had  made  his  people  happy  at  home, 
but  was  too  fond  of  foreign  wars,  in  which  he  was  seldom 
successful.  He  married,  first,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VHL, 
and  afterwards  the  widow  of  the  same  king  (Anne  of  Bretagne), 
and,  at  her  death,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  YII.,  of  England. 
We  are  told  that  his  health,  already  delicate,  was  so  seriously 
injured  by  the  late  hours  she  introduced,  that  he  died  in  conae-* 
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quence  the  next  year.  These  late  hours  were  dining  at  twelye 
instead  of  ten,  and  refasing  to  go  to  bed  at  six  in  the  eyenin^ 
which  we  should  consider  rather  earlj  hours.  Louis  had  no 
son,  but  his  daughter  married  her  cousin,  the  Count  D*An- 
gouleme.  He  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown.  He  became 
King  A.D.  1515,  as  Francis  I.  He  was  a  brave  young  prince^ 
but  he  would  have  been  wiser  had  he  not  been  so  determined  to 
obtain  Milan.  He  also  desired  to  be  chosen  Emperor  of 
Germany,  but  in  both  these  hopes  he  met  with  disappointment. 

Henry  YII.,  of  England,  had  died  before  Louis  XII.  He 
was  a  diligent,  pains*taking  king,  and  did  much  for  the 
poor ;  but  he  was  not  beloved,  because  he  was  too  greedy 
of  money.  He  even  took  unjust  means  to  obtain  it, 
and  often  made  his  nobles  pay  heavy  fines  for  trifling 
offences.  There  were  two  rebellions  in  his  reign.  Lambert 
Simnel  pretended  to  be  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
the  son  of  Clarence,  Edward  lY.'s  brother.  The  people  of 
Ireland  acknowledged  him  as  their  king,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  sister  to  Edward  IV.,  sent  him  some 
troops.  Henry  met  the  rebels  near  Newark,  1487,  entirely 
conquered  Simnel,  took  him  prisoner,  and  made  him  a  servant 
in  the  royal  kitchen.  In  1493  another  impostor  started  up, 
and  pretended  to  be  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  brother  to 
Edward  V.  He  contrived  to  persuade  the  King  of  Scotland 
that  he  was  the  real  heir  to  the  English  crown,  and  the  king 
gave  him  the  noble  lady,  Katherine  Douglas,  for  his  wife,  and 
assisted  him  with  an  army.  But  all  came  to  nothings 
Ferkin  fled  to  Ireland,  and  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by 
Henry,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  at  last  pat  to 
death,  with  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick,  because  Henry 
discovered  that  they  were  plotting  with  each  other  to  escape^ 
1499.  The  Lady  Katherine  Douglas  continued  to  live  at  the 
Englbh  court,  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen,  and  waa 
called  **  the  White  Rose,"  from  her  fair  complexion,  and  from 
her  marriage  with  the  pretended  Duke  of  York.  Henry  YUL 
snooeeded  to  the  undisputed  throne  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
1509. 

And  now,  I  think,  we  have  nothing  to  keep  us  from  the 
Reformation,  except  to  read  how  Scotland  was  governed  after 
Bruce  had  been  made  king.  But  we  must  find  that  in  a  separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF   SCOTLAND. 
SECTION  1. 

We  Bave  scarcely  heard  of  Scotland,  since  Edward  I.  tried  to 
conquer  Robert  Bruce.  Edward  II.  was  not  a  warlike  prince^ 
and  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  Bruce,  as  you  read  before. 
So,  at  last,  Bruce  was  securely  King  of  Scotland.  Among  the 
nobles  who  had  helped  him,  the  bravest  and  most  powerful  was 
Earl  Douglas.  The  Scotch  called  him  the  good  Lord  James 
Douglas,  but  I  am  afraid  he  was  only  a  good  soldier^  for  we  are 
told  too  many,  cruel  things  in  his  wars,  to  make  us  think  him  a 
good  man.  We  shall  hear  much  of  the  Douglas  family. 
When  Robert  Bruce  died  his  son  was  but  a  child,  and  the  wars 
between  England  and  Scotland  were  renewed.  Edward  lEL 
sided  with  Baliol's  son,  and  the  Scotch  were  resolved  to  have 
the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  named  David.  At  last  David 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  captivity  in  England  for 
eleven  years.  In  1357  David  was  ransomed,  and  returned  to 
reign.  He  had  no  children,  and  after  his  death  the  Scotch  chose 
the  son  of  Robert  Bruce's  daughter  for  their -King,  1370. 

His  father  was  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and 
from  that  time  all  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  of  that 
family,  and  were  called  Stewart,  or  Stuart,  as  it  was  afterwards 
written.  This  king,  Robert 'IL,  gave  the  Earl  of  Douglas  his 
own  daughter  for  his  wife.  He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  IIL, 
who  married  his  son  to  his  first  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Douglas. 
I  am  afraid  this  young  prince  was  very  giddy  and  foolish;  but 
nothing  could  excuse  the  cruelty  of  his  near  relations.  The 
Duke  of  Albany,  who  was  the  king's  brother,  (and  therefore,  of 
course,  the  young  prince's  uncle,)  joined  with  Archibald 
Douglas,  who  was  his  cousin  by  marriage,  in  conspiring 
against  his  life.  They  seized  him  and  threw  him  into  prison, 
where  he  was  starved  to  death,  1402.  The  poor  king  had  one 
other  son,  and  fearing  he  might  share  the  same  fate,  he  sent 
him  to  France  for  safety.  But  on  his  way  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  and  their  king,  Henry  IV.,  put  him  into 
the  Tower.  Robert  III.  died  of  grief  when  he  had  thus  lost 
both  his  sons.     England  and  Scotland  were  not  at  war,  yet  the 
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prince  was  most  unjustly  kept  prisoner  for  eighteen  jetrs. 
While  he  was  in  prison  his  wicked  unde,  the  Duke  of  Albanji 
governed  Scotland  as  Regent.     Albany  died  in  1419. 

The  son  of  Albany  then  became  Regent,  and  determined  to 
ransom  his  king.  The  English  were  not  unwilling,  for  thej 
hoped  bis  English  education  would  attach  James  to  England,  and 
that  he  would  not  join  with  France  against  them,  as  the  Scots  had 
done  under  the  Regents.  James  had  studied  diligently  during 
his  captivity  of  eighteen  years,  and  he  was  a  superior  and  acoom* 
plished  prince.  When  the  Scotch  had  paid  his  ransom,  and 
proclaimed  him  James  L  of  Scotland,  they  found  they  had 
never  been  so  well  governed.  He  did  not  spend  his  strength 
on  border  wars  against  the  Euglish,  as  most  of  the  other  kings 
had  done,  but  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  poor,  and  to 
make  the  nobles  submit  to  the  laws.  These  eflTorts  were  right, 
yet  they  caused  his  death.  Some  of  the  proud  nobles,  who  did 
not  like  to  submit  to  law,  rebelled  and  murdered  him,  1437. 
His  son,  James  II.,  was  then  only  six  years  old,  therefore  the 
nobles  liad  nearly  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  most 
powerful  noble  was  still  an  Earl  Douglas.  But  he  soon  died  ; 
his  two  sons  were  murdered,  and  his  enemies  hoped  the  name 
of  Douglas  would  cease  to  be  so  terrible.  Yet  we  soon  hear 
the  name  again  as  powerful  as  ever. 

In  a  war  with  the  English,  some  years  after,  another  Earl  of 
Douglas  was  made  general  of  the  army.  He  was  a  near  relative 
of  the  last,  and  was  as  brave  as  his  ancestors.  He  was  also  as  proud ; 
he  showed  contempt  for  the  king's  authority,  and  joined  with 
other  nobles  in  a  league  against  him.  James  II.  felt  himself  too 
weak  to  contend  with  his  powerful  noble,  but  he  sent  for 
him,  and  told  him  of  his  fault,  and  on  his  refusing  to  promise  to 
separate  from  his  rebellious  companions,  James  stabbed  him, 
and  he  was  immediately  killed  by  the  king*s  attendants,  1452. 
And  yet  James  had  promised  him  safety.  A  civil  war  was  the 
consequence,  which  ended  in  the  King's  favour,  and  thus  was 
crushed  this  powerful  family  ;  for  tliough  other  Douglases  of  a 
younger  branch  remained  (as  the  Earl  of  Angus),  Scotland's 
King  was  from  this  time  freed  from  a  rival  of  almost  equal 
power,  who  lessened  his  opportunities  of  doing  right  by  his 
country. 

God  often  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  also  often  punishes 
the  wicked  by  means  of  the  wickedness  of  others.     This  was 
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the  case  with  regard  to  Douglas.  It  was  well  for  Scotland  that 
the  power  of  the  Earls  of  Douglas  should  be  destrojed,  and 
this  Lord  Douglas  deserved  punishment,  probably  death.  Yet 
the  conduct  of  the  King  in  breaking  his  promise,  and  in  the 
murder  of  Douglas,  without  any  trial,  was  most  sinfuL  For  a 
time  all  went  on  well,  and  perhaps  the  King  rejoiced  at  the 
success  of  his  wickedness.  He  governed  firmly,  and  made 
good  laws,  and  though  perhaps  he  was  too  severe  in  his  justice, 
we  must  own  that  James  II.  was  a  good  king.  But  after 
attention  to  duty  cannot  undo  former  guilt,  and  we  have  no 
proof  that  he  ever  repented  of  this  sin  before  God. 

SBcnoN  2. 

James  IL  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  when  his 
son  was  only  eight  years  old.  The  young  King  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  wise  man,  named  Kennedy,  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's.  While  Kennedy  lived,  the  country  was  better 
governed,  than  it  was  when  the  King  grew  old  enough  to  rule 
for  himself.  For  James  III.  was  weak  and  cowardly,  and  fond 
of  low  company.  One  of  the  King  s  bad  favourites  was  named 
Cochrane.  He  persuaded  the  King  to  put  his  two  royal  brothers 
to  deatli.     One  was  murdered,  the  other  escaped  to  France. 

The  King  of  England,  Edward  IV.,  had  just  then  marched 
to  make  war  with  Scotland,  1482,  but  the  Scottish  nobles 
seemed  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  King's  favourites,  than 
to  conquer  Edward.  They  seized  Cochrane  and  his  friends,  and 
hung  them.  They  then  placed  the  King  and  kingdom  under 
the  care  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany  ;  and  while  James 
had  the  name  of  Kiug,  Albany  had  all  the  authority.  At  first 
Albany  ruled  well,  but  he  was  ambitious,  and  the  nobles  soon 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  James  returned  to  his 
follies,  and  became  in  addition,  suspicious  and  miserly.  An 
army  was  raised  against  him,  and  among  the  rebellious  nobles 
was  Lord  Angus,  the  new  head  of  the  family  of  Douglas.  The 
rebels  took  the  young  son  of  the  King,  and  carried  him  in  the 
army  against  his  own  father,  a.d.  1488.  James  III.  was 
defeated,  and  when  fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse.  He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  carried 
into  a  cottage,  where  he  was  murdered  by  some  unknown 
person.  James  IV.,  being  but  a  child,  was  not  guilty  of  the 
rebellion  against  his  father,  as  far  as  the  outward  act  went,  for 
he  was  taken  into  the  array  without  his  consent  being  asked. 
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Perhaps,  however,  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  he  had  rqjc^oed  at 
his  father*s  downfall,  because  it  made  him  king.  How  thia  may 
be  we  cannot  tell,  but  if  he  had  sinned  thus,  we  know  where  he 
might  have  found  pardon,— even  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  shed 
his  blood  to  wash  away  the  stain  of  sin.  But  poor  James  knew 
not  this  way  of  salvation,  and  the  Romish  priests  round  him 
told  him,  that  he  must  hj  acts  of  penance  try  to  cleanse  kimt^ 
from  sin.  The  Romish  idea  of  penance  is  punishment  and  pain, 
which  the  Romanists  are  taught  to  inflict  on  their  bodies^  to 
cure  the  sin  of  their  souls.  One*  of  the  punishments  James  IV. 
inflicted  on  himself,  was,  to  wear  a  heavy  belt  under  hb  clothes^ 
to  which  he  added  the  weight  of  an  ounce  every  year. 

sscnoy  3. 

James  IV.  w^as  an  active  and  talented  prince.  He  used  some- 
times to  go  about  among  the  common  people,  dressed  as  a  plain 
gentleman,  that  he  might  find  out  what  they  needed.  He  hated 
flattery,  and  his  people  were  happy  under  his  rule.  There  was 
a  longer  peace  than  usual  with  England,  only  broken  by  a  short 
war  to  help  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  pretended  he  had  a  right  to 
the  English  Crown,  1496.  When  Henry  VII.  of  England  had 
put  down  this  rebellion,  he  began  to  consider  whether  he  could 
not  end  the  quarrels  which  had  continually  taken  place 
between  England  and  Scotland  ever  since  the  days  of  Robert 
Bruce.  Henry  VII.'s  plan  was  to  marry  his  daughter, 
Margaret,  to  James  IV.  This  procured  peace  for  a  time ;  but 
when  Henry  VIII.  became  King  of  England,  the  two  countries 
were  again  at  war,  and  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  1513, 
King  James,  with  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  was  slain.  That 
was  a  mournful  day  for  Scotland,  but  it  was  nearly  the  last  war 
with  England.  James  left  a  little  son,  two  years  old,  and  the 
kingdom  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Margaret,  his  mother,  sister 
to  the  English  king,  Henry  VIII.  Though  Henry  VH.'s  plan  for 
peace  had  not  at  first  answered,  yet  it  afterwards  united  England 
and  Scotland  under  one  king,  as  you  will  hear  by-and-bye. 

From  this  little  sketch  of  Scotch  history  we  see  what  brave 
men  the  Scotch  were ;  but  we  see  also,  that  being  constantly  at 
war,  they  became  so  used  to  the  sight  of  blood  and  death,  as  to 
grow  sadly  careless  about  the  lives  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and 
many  acts  of  shocking  barbarity,  are  told  us  of  those  warlike 
times. 

The   Scots  had  a  Parliament,  much  like  that  of  England, 
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except  that  the  nohles  and  commons  all  met  togeAer^  while  in 
England  thej  consult  separately.  But,  as  in  England,  the  Kings 
and  Parliament  must  agree  before  a  law  could  be  made.  The 
laws  made  were  generally  very  good,  but  the  great  misfortune 
was,  they  could  seldom  be  put  into  execution.  The  great  power 
of  the  nobles  made  it  difficult  to  punish  them,  and  as  the  poorer 
people  all  joined  themselves  to  different  lords,  these  lords  often 
protected  them,  also,  from  just  punishment.  Yet  the  Scotch  were 
a  noble  race,  and  when  they  had  learned  more  of  their  duty  at 
the  Reformation,  we  shall  see  they  were  as  bold  in  the  right  as 
they  had  been  in  the  wrong. 

We  must  now  go  on  with  general  history,  and  the  next  im- 
portant person  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  about,  will  be  Lutubb, 
the  great  leader,  under  Gk>d,  in  the  Refohmation, 


PART  VII. 

FBOM  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  EEFOBMATION,  TO  THE 

COUNCIL  OP  TEENT. 

▲.D.  1617   TO  A.D.  1646. 


CHAPTER  L 
Luther. 

SECTION  1. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1483,  Martin  Luther  was  bom  at 
Eisleben,  in  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  miner.  His 
parents  were  Romanists.  Thej  knew  but  little  of  the  truth, 
but  thej  were  anxious,  as  far  as  thej  knew,  to  train  their  son 
religiously.  The  father  especially  would  come  to  his  bedside, 
and  kneel  down  and  pray  that  God  would  teach  his  little  child 
to  fear  the  Lord,  and  make  him  of  use  in  bringing  others  to  Grod. 
The  poor  miner's  prayers  were  indeed  answered,  as  we  shall 
hear.  As  Luther  grew  older  he  was  sent  to  school ;  but  his 
parents  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to  afford  him  food  unless  he 
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worked  for  it,  so  in  a  short  time  he  feared  he  must  give  up 
learning.  Now,  there  are  idle,  sillj  boys  who  might  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  lessons,  and  would  not  care  whether  they  grew  up 
ignorant  or  not.  Luther  was  no  such  boy,  for  though  he  had 
been  often  treated  very  severely  at  school,  and  though  he  knew 
what  hardships  he  must  suffer  if  he  tried  to  continue  his  stadieii^ 
yet  he  could  not  be  content  in  ignorance,  and  resolved  to  go  to 
Magdeburgh  for  instruction.  His  father  made  no  objection; 
and  he  thought  he  could  beg  or  earn  his  food,  by  singing  from 
house  to  house  part  of  the  time,  and  could  study  the  rest  of  the 
day  at  school.  When  he  began  this  plan  he  was  only  fourteen* 
He  did  not  find  begging  a  very  pleasant  business,  he  was  often 
half-starved  and  unkindly  spoken  to,  and  many  a  day  he  sat 
down  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Magdeburgh,  almost  heart-broken^ 
and  terribly  hungry.  All  these  hardships  were  useful  to  him. 
God  was  preparing  him  for  a  great  work,  and  his  sufferings  as 
a  boy,  fitted  him  for  those  he  would  have  to  endure  as  a  man. 
He  was  learning  to  be  patient,  persevering,  and  determined  in 
a  good  cause. 

After  some  time  he  went  to  Eisenach,  to  study  there ;  but  bis 
difficulties  increased,  and  he  began  almost  to  despair.  Just 
then,  a  kind  woman,  who  had  often  admired  his  sweet  voice, 
took  him  to  her  home,  and  her  husband  received  him  as  a  son. 
These  good  people  were  Conrad  and  Ursula  Cotta,  and  in  their 
house  he  lived,  thankful  and  happy,  and  paid  great  attention  to 
his  studies.  He  was  no  longer  obliged  to  beg,  and  used  to 
spend  his  leisure  in  learning  to  play  the  fiute ;  for  Luther  was 
very  fond  of  music,  and  he  composed  several  sweet  hymns  and 
tunes  to  the  praise  of  God.  Luther  never  forgot  to  pray  in 
secret.  Though  he  knew  little  of  God,  he  remembered  his 
father's  prayers  by  his  bedside  when  he  was  a  little  child|  and 
he  wished  to  serve  his  father's  God. 

When  Luther  was  eighteen,  his  father  kindly  promised  to  try 
to  support  him  for  a  time  at  the  College  at  Erfurt,  and  tben;, 
too,  Luther  never  forgot,  amidst  all  his  studies,  to  spend  some 
time  each  day  in  prayer,  and  he  took  great  pains  never  to  be  a 
moment  idle.  But  while  we  read  that  Luther  wished  to  serve 
God  and  never  neglected  secret  prayer,  we  must  not  foiget  that 
he  was  very  ignorant  how  a  sinner  can  be  saved.  He  used  to 
pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  well  as  to  God,  and  confess  his  sins 
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to  a  priesty  believing  he  could  pardon  him  in  God's  stead.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  at  Luther's  ignorance,  for  he  had  never  yet 
seen  a  Bible.     How,  then,  could  he  learn  true  wisdom  ? 

SBCTIOK  2. 

Lather  had  been  nearly  two  years  at  Erfurt,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  excellent  library  there,  he  was  daily  acquiring 
more  learning.  One  day,  when  he  was  choosing  a  fresh  book, 
and  taking  down  first  one  and  then  another,  he  opened  a  Latin 
Bible.  He  immediately  began  to  read  it,  and  from  that  time 
be  studied  it  frequently.  It  taught  him  that  he  was  a  sinner, 
and  he  became  very  unhappy  ;  for  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  sin, 
and  did  not  know  the  way.  He  did  everything  the  priest  told 
him.  He  fasted,  he  prayed,  he  wept ;  but  sin  was  still  there. 
He  resolved  at  last  to  become  a  monk,  thinking  if  he  thus  shut 
himself  out  of  the  world  he  should  grow  more  holy  ;  but,  alas  ! 
he  could  not  leave  his  wicked  heart  behind  him.  All  his 
friends  were  grieved,  when  they  heard  that  Luther  meant  to  be 
a  monk.  His  father  disapproved  of  it  greatly,  and  begged  him 
not  to  think  of  such  a  thing  ;  but  he  would  listen  to  no  one. 
He  must  save  his  soul,  and,  in  his  ignorance,  he  thought  this 
the  best  way.  He  went  to  tlie  Convent  of  St.  Augustine  in 
1605,  when  he  was  nearly  twenty-two  years  old.  Now  poor 
Luther  had  to  take  to  begging  again,  for  often  the  older  monks 
gave  him  a  bag,  and  sent  him  out  into  the  streets  to  beg  for 
them,  when  he  would  have  wished  to  read  and  to  study. 
Besides  this,  they  made  him  clean  their  rooms,  sweep  the 
church,  &C.  Such  work  would  have  been  very  proper,  if  the 
Lord  had  made  it  part  of  his  duty.  But  Luther  did  it  with 
great  humility,  because  he  thought,  in  his  ignorance,  it  would 
help  to  save  his  soul  if  he  submitted  to  such  mean  work. 

I  dare  say  you  are  asking  how  he  could  think  such  things 
would  help  to  save  his  soul.  Luther  felt  a  great  load  of  sin  in 
his  heart,  and  he  did  not  yet  know  that  no  sinner  can  deserve 
pardon,  or  that  God  offers  a  free  pardon  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
priests  had  told  him  he  must  do  something  to  merit  mercy,  and 
that  God  would  think  it  a  great  merit  if  he  put  away  his  books 
which  he  loved  so  much,  and  denied  himself,  and  obeyed  the 
older  monks,  and  that  God  would  therefore  forgive  his  sins. 
Luther  still  read  the  Bible,  though  he  had  not  yet  found  Christ 
in  it,  and  by  degrees  the  monks  left  off  calling  him  from  his 
studies.     At  length  a  visitor  came  to  Erfurt  College,  a  pious 
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monk,  highly  esteemed  by  every  one.  He  knew  more  of 
Christ  than  Luther  did,  and  he  told  him  to  put  away  all  these 
▼ain  efforts  to  make  himself  good,  and  to  go  to  Christ  tat 
pardon,  and  to  seek  his  Spirit  to  make  him  holy.  At  length 
God  enabled  Luther  to  begin  to  understand  this,  and  then  he 
came  to  Jesus  by  faith,  and,  though  still  ignorant  of  many 
things  in  the  Bible,  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  peace  of  God, 
which  arises  from  pardoned  sin. 

Luther  was  become  a  very  learned  man  in  the  learning  of 
this  world.  The  Augustine  monks  were  proud  of  him,  and  in 
1607  he  was  made  a  Romish  priest.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Wittemberg  to  teach  in  a  college,  and  there  he  first  b^an  to 
explain  the  Bible  to  others,  and  to  preach  in  the  college  chapel 
and  city  church,  and  crowds  came  to  hear  him.  While  he  was 
at  Wittemberg,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  gratitude 
to  the  good  Conrad  and  his  wife,  who  had  received  him  so 
kindly  at  £isenach.  They  wished  their  son  to  be  educated  at 
Wittemberg ;  therefore  Luther  took  him  into  his  house,  and 
returned  to  him  the  kindness,  he  had  received  from  Conrad,  his 

father. 

Some  time  after  this,  Luther  went  to  Rome.  He  expected  to 
find  Rome  a  very  holy  city,  and  the  Pope  a  very  holy  man. 
No  doubt  God  sent  him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  how  much  he 
had  been  mistaken.  The  Romish  priests  and  bishops  laughed 
at  Luther's  dread  of  sin  (Pro v.  xiv.  9),  and  Luther  was 
shocked  at  their  wickedness.  When  he  returned  home,  1512, 
he  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  his  fame  spread  {ar  and 
wide. 

SECTION  8. 

Although  Luther  had  learned  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ 
and  was  teaching  it  to  others,  he  was  still  thought  to  be  a 
Romanist — indeed  he  thought  himself  so.  No  doubt  many 
good  men  in  those  days  of  ignorance  really  loved  God,  and 
believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  went  to  heaven,  without 
ever  finding  out  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  wrong.  For 
few  could  read  and  still  fewer  had  a  Bible.  But  all  this  was 
about  to  be  changed.  God*8  purpose  was  to  show  forth  the 
truth,  and  to  correct  the  errors  in  religion  which  were  then  so 
general.     This  great  change  is  called  the  Reformation. 

The  Albigenses,  and  Waldenses,  and  Lollards,  and  Bohe- 
mians had  been  much  persecuted ;   for  the  Pope,  and  all  the 
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greatest  kings  in  Europe  agreed,  in  punishing  everyone  who 
listened  to  their  teaching  :  but  thej  had  done  a  great  work,  and 
now  the  Reformation  was  to  increase  the  knowledge  thej  had 
been  the  means  of  giving  to  a  few.  Perhaps  jou  supposed  a 
great  manj  had  learned  to  believe  the  truth.  In  one  sense  it 
was  so,  not  in  another.  For  instance,  you  think  there  are  a 
great  many  people  in  London  ;  yet  there  are  very  few  in 
London  compared  with  all  the  people  in  England.  Just  in  the 
same  way,  the  great  many  who  saw  the  errors  of  Popery,  were 
very  few  compared  with  those  who  did  not. 

But  I  must  tell  you  how  the  Reformation  began.  When 
the  popes  wanted  money,  they  sometimes  sold  to  the  people 
what  they  called  indulgences.  The  indulgence  was  a  piece  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written  a  promise  that  Grod  would  not 
punish  them  for  their  sins.  Pope  Leo  X.  wanted  money,  and 
he  sent  a  man  named  Tetzel,  into  Germany,  to  sell  some  of  these 
wicked  indulgences.  Other  servants  of  Leo's  went  to  different 
countries  on  the  same  errand. 

There  was  a  wise  prince  reigning  in  Saxony  at  that  time. 
His  name  was  Frederick,  and  he  would  not  suffer  Tetzel  to 
come  to  Wittemberg.  Frederick  loved  Luther,  and  both  he 
and  Luther  thought  these  things  very  wrong.  But  the  people 
of  Wittemberg  went  to  Tetzel,  and  they,  with  thousands  more, 
threw  their  shillings  into  a  box,  and  believed,  poor  ignorant 
creatures,  that  they  should  be  saved  from  future  punishment  by 
the  piece  of  paper  they  got  in  return.  All  this  grieved  Luther, 
and  he  put  up  a  writing  on  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wittem- 
berg, A.D.  1517,  saying  that  indulgences  were  wicked  things,  and 
that  only  those  who  truly  turn  to  God  could  receive  forgiveness 
of  sin  ;  and  he  offered  to  prove  this  if  any  one  would  come  and 
dispute  with  him.  Tetzel  was  very  angry,  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  dispute  with  Luther.  He  only  raged  and  preached 
against  him,  and  said  he  ought  to  be  burned.  The  news  that 
Luther  opposed  indulgences  was  soon  carried  all  over  Europe, 
and  every  one  wondered  how  he  would  be  punished.  But 
Luther  was  not  afraid.     He  feared  God,  and  no  one  else. 

Still  Luther  held  great  errors.  He  believed  the  Pope  was 
in  Christ's  place  on  earth,  and  when  he  found  that  the  Pope 
was  angry,  he  was  sorry,  and  he  wrote  a  humble  letter  to  him. 
Then  the  Pope  sent  one  of  his  great  men  to  Augsburgh  to 
examine  Luther.     Augsburgh,  and  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
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this  chapter,  are  in  Germany.  Luther,  howeTer,  oonld  not  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  the  truth,  and  therefore  the  Pope  sent  an 
order  (or  Bull,  as  the  Pope's  orders  are  called),  which  declared 
that  Luther  was  wrong,  and  must  not  be  listened  to.  But 
manj  people  still  believed  Luther  to  be  right,  and  he  himadf 
began  to  see  that  he  must  choose  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Bible. 

As  for  poor  miserable  Tetzel,  he  was  accused  to  the  Pope,  <rf 
having,  bj  his  bad  management,  done  much  to  cause  these 
religious  disturbances  in  Gkrmanj,  and  the  Pope  was  Yery 
angry  with  him.  Tetzel  was  so  frightened  and  unhappy,  that 
Luther  felt  quite  sorry  for  him,  and  wrote  him  a  kind  letter, 
inviting  him  to  come  to  Jesus  for  peace.  But  the  poor  man 
died  miserably  soon  after. 


CHAPTER  IL 

HOW  TRINCES  TRIED  IN  VAIN   TO   STOP  THB   REFORMATION. 

SECTION  1. 

Luther  had  one  very  dear  friend  whom  he  loved  more  than 
any  other.  This  was  Philip  Melancthon.  He  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  he  lived  at  the  College  at  Wittemberg,  and 
taught  the  ancient  languages.  Melancthon  was  a  very  pleasing 
character,  and  after  he  had  been  at  Wittemberg  some  time  he 
was  converted,  through  Luther's  teaching,  and  began  to  teach 
the  same  truths  himself. 

Luther  employed  all  the  time  he  could  spare  in  writing 
books  about  religion,  which  were  printed  and  sold  all  over 
Europe.  He  taught  in  them,  that  Christ  and  the  Pope  are 
opposed  in  their  doctrine  ;  and  from  this  time  he  could  be 
called  a  Romanist  no  longer.  The  Pope  was  enraged,  and  so 
were  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Europe,  and  especially  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  in  whose  country  Lather 
lived.  So  Luther  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  the  more  so 
as  Charles  wished  to  please  the  Pope,  who  had  written  to  him, 
and  sent  another  Bull,  to  tell  him,  and  all  the  other  princes  of 
Grermany,  that  they  must  put  Luther  to  death.  But  he  was 
grown  so  bold  and  fearless,  that  he  publicly  threw  his  copy  of 
the  Pope's  Bull  into  the  fire,  as  only  worthy  to  be  burned. 
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This  was  in  1520.  It  is  wonderful  that  Luther  was  not  at 
once  taken  and  put  to  death  ;  but  God  protected  him. 

In  1521,  a  General  Meeting,  or  Diet,  as  they  call  it,  was 
held  at  Worms,  and  the  principal  bishops,  and  all  the  princes, 
with  the  emperor  at  their  head,  prepared  to  try  Luther  for  his 
bold  conduct.  They  invited  him  to  come  and  .explain  his 
teaching,  and  promised  him  he  should  not  be  hurt ;  but  so  they 
had  promised  John  Huss,  and  had  broken  their  word.  Frede* 
rick,  Prince  of  Saxony,  was  quite  frightened  for  Luther,  but 
Luther  was  not  frightened.  He  knew  his  danger,  but  he 
believed  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  Worms,  and  therefore  he 
fvould  go.  He  was  met  by  hundreds  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
some  because  they  loved  the  truths  which  Luther  taught,  and 
many,  perhaps,  from  Curiosity  to  see  a  man  who  had  been  so 
much  talked  of.  It  needed  much  grace  from  God,  to  teach 
Luther  how  he  ought  to  behave,  when  he  was  placed  standing 
alone,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  hall,  before  the  emperor,  princes, 
bishops,  and  learned  men.  He  needed  courage  to  confess 
Christ  boldly  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  he  needed  humility 
to  behave  with  due  respect  to  the  many  great  and  noble  persons 
around  him,  some  of  whom  were  his  friends,  and  some  his  foes. 
Before  him  was  placed  a  table,  and  on  it  lay  the  books  he  had 
written.  He  was  asked  two  questions,  whether  he  had  written 
those  books,  and  whether  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  things  in  them  were  wrong. 

Luther  said  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had  written  those 
books,  but  he  wished  to  have  time  to  consider  before  he 
answered  the  second  question.  Many  of  Luther's  friends 
thought  he  ought  to  have  said  at  once,  that  the  things  in  his 
books  were  not  wrong,  but  could  be  proved  from  the  Bible  ; 
his  enemies  said,  Luther  is  frightened,  we  shall  prevail 
over  him,  and  his  friends  felt  very  anxious.  But  Luther 
earnestly  desired,  so  to  speak  of  the  truths  in  his  books  as 
to  glorify  God,  and  help  on  the  Reformation,  and  he  knew 
for  this  he  needed  much  grace  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  He, 
therefore,  wished,  before  he  spoke  on  such  all-important  matters, 
to  have  time  to  spend  in  prayer,  and  in  seeking  out  the  strength- 
ening promises  of  God*s  Word.  Besides,  he  knew  quite  well, 
that  he  had  sometimes  spoken  harshly  of  his  enemies  in  his 
books,  and  he  wanted  to  examine  how  far  this  was  right.     So 
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he  was  Terj  glad,  when  the  Emperor  said,  he  might  have  one 
daj,  to  consider  of  his  answer  to  the  second  question. 

BBcnoir  2. 

That  day  was  passed  in  much  and  earnest  prayer ;  and  though 
at  first  he  felt  how  weak  he  was  for  the  great  work  Grod  had 
put  upon  him,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  his  heart  shrank  and  trembled, 
yet  after  a  time,  his  Qod  put  such  calmness  and  peace  into  bia 
mind  that  he  felt,  as  he  walked  to  the  large  hall,  a  humble^ 
l^oly,  joyful  assurance,  that  God  would  help  him  to  confess 
Christ  boldly,  even  if  it  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  again  asked 
whether  ho  was  now  ready  to  own  that  the  things  he  had 
written  were  vncked  and  false ;  and  he  answered,  that  he  himself 
was  sinful  dust  and  ashes,  and  that  in  some  of  those  books 
he  had  written  harsh  and  unkind  words,  about  persons  of 
whom  he  ought  to  have  spoken  with  more  respect.  For. this 
he  begged  pardon,  both  of  God  and  of  them.  "But,**  con- 
tinued the  brave  and  holy  Soldier  of  Christ,  "  with  regard  to 
the  THINGS  I  have  spoken  of  in  those  books,  I  believe  thej  are 
the  truths  of  God*s  Holy  Word,  and  I  cannot  deny  them.  If 
any  person  will  make  me  understand  that  I  have  said  one  word 
contrary  to  the  Bible,  I  will  be  the  very  first  to  throw  my 
books  into  the  fire." 

Then  he  was  desired  to  say  simply,  yes  or  no,  would  he  deny 
what  he  had  written  ?  Luther  answered,  "  I  cannot  believe 
a  thing  is  right  or  wrong  because  a  Pope  or  a  Council  say  so. 
Unless  what  I  have  written  be  proved  wrong  from  the  Bible^  I 
will  not  deny  it."  But  they  told  him,  if  he  would  not  deny 
what  he  had  written,  he  must  be  punished.  He  lifted  up  his 
hand,  and  looked  round  on  that  large  meeting,  which  had  the 
power,  (if  God  permitted,)  of  putting  him  to  an  instant  and  cmel 
death:  ''I  can  deny  nothing,"  said  he;  ''may  God  help  me. 
Amen." 

When  Luther  was  sent  away  from  the  great  hall,  there  was 
much  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  him.  Some  of 
the  princes  were  willing  to  give  him  up  to  the  Romish  bishc^M^ 
but  several  of  them  loved  Luther  and  the  truths  he  taught ;  and 
others  began  to  wish  the  Pope  would  not  interfere  so  much  in 
their  kingdoms  ;  and  Charles  scarcely  liked  to  begin  his  reign, 
by  breaking  his  solemn  promise  about  Luther's  safety.  So 
at  last  it  was  agreed  to  let  him  go  ;  but  they  told  him  as  soon  as 
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the  time  had  passed,  during  which  thej  had  promised  nOt 
to  hurt  him,  thej  would  seize  him  wherever  thej  could  find 
him,  and  put  him  to  death.  Where  could  Luther  hide  himself 
now  ?    God  hid  him. 

SECTION  3. 

As  he  was  passing  a  castle  called  Wartburg,  on  his  return 
from  Worms  to  Wittemberg,  suddenly  some  soldiers  on  horse- 
back galloped  out  of  a  wood  and  drove  awaj  Luther's  com- 
panions. They  then  carried  Luther  to  the  castle,  while  his 
friends  spread  the  sad  tidings  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  The  Pope  and  his  party  rejoiced^  but  there 
was  much  mourning  throughout  Germany,  for  many  loved  the 
truths  for  which  Luther  had  so  bravely  contended.  Foes  and 
friends,  however,  were  mistaken.  Frederick  of  Saxony  had 
laid  this  plan,  to  secure  Luther  from  the  danger  to  which  he 
would  be  exposed,  as  soon  as  the  time  was  ended  in  which  he 
had  been  promised  safety.  And  Luther,  shut  up  in  the  castle 
of  Wartburg,  employed  his  time  most  usefully  in  writing,  and 
especially  in  translating  the  Bible  into  German,  which,  with 
the  help  of  Melancthon,  and  other  learned  friends,  was  finished 
and  published  in  1622.  The  Germans  still  use  Luther's 
translation.  Luther  remained  nine  months  in  the  castle  of 
Wartburg,  but  the  Reformation  went  on  in  Germany,  and 
spread  into  France,  England,  and  other  countries. 

In  Switzerland  the  Reformer  Zwingle  was  also  opposing 
indulgences.  At  first  Zwingle  seemed  to  meet  with  less  oppo- 
sition than  Luther  had  done,  and  a  law  was  quickly  made, 
permitting  every  one  in  Switzerland  to  worship  God  as  he  saw 
it  right.  But  false  teachers,  and  the  efforts  of  Popery,  soon 
raised  a  civil  war  in  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  after  hard 
fighting,  in  which  Zwingle  was  killed,  that  the  Swiss, decided, 
that  each  division  of  the  country,  should  choose  for  itself 
whether  it  would  be  Protestant  or  Popish,  and  all  should  leave 
their  neighbours  in  peace. 

About  this  time  a  new  party  arose,  who  declared  that  God 
had  sent  them  to  destroy  all  the  Popish  idols  and  images. 
They  were  called  Anabaptists,  because  they  taught  that  it  was 
foolish  to  baptize  infants,  and  that  every  one  when  they  be- 
lieved the  truths  of  God,  ought  to  be  baptized  again.  But 
some  among  them  taught  much  greater  error,  and  said  they 
were  inspired,  and  wished  their  words  to  be  received  as  the 
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words  of  God.  The  poor  deceiTed  AnmlMiptists  listened  to 
these  impostors  and  ob^ed,  rebeliiDg  against  their  mlerB,  and 
going  about  from  church  to  church,  taking  the  images  out 
of  them  bj  force,  and  breaking  them  to  pieces.  Eyen  some 
of  the  Reformers  were  staggered  by  these  Anabaptists.  Thos 
did  Satan  try  to  cast  reproach,  on  the  great  work  which  God 
was  doing  in  Germany,  by  raising  up  mistaken  men,  to  bring 
discredit  upon  the  Church  of  Christ  When  Luther  heard 
these  tidings,  he  would  stay  at  Wartburg  no  longer ;  although 
he  knew  it  was  very  dangerous  to  leave  his  safe  retreat.  He 
met  these  Anabaptists,  and  disputed  with  them,  and  was  the 
means  of  stopping  much  of  the  mischief  they  were  doing. 

Zwingle  and  Luther,  though  working  in  the  caase  of  God  at 
the  same  time,  were  not  friends.  This  was  a  great  pity.  Thej 
rejoiced  in  the  good  each  had  done,  yet  one  little  difierenee 
prevented  them  from  working  together.  Luther  had  not  got 
rid  of  all  the  errors,  he  had  been  taught  when  young,  about  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But  Zwingle  knew  that  in  this  sweet  and 
simple  feast,  there  was  no  change  of  the  wine  or  bread,  but 
they  remained  just  as  they  were.  The  Romanists  said  they 
were  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  our  senses.  Luther  had  a  confused 
idea  mixed  up  of  truth  and  error.  He  was  a  man,  and  there* 
fore  liable  to  error,  but  it  is  a  very  great  pity,  when  those  who 
are  to  live  together  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God,  refuse  to 
be  friends  here  on  earth.  At  length  Zwingle  and  his  friends, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  persuaded  Luther  to  join  with  them, 
in  signing  an  agreement  to  lay  aside  their  disputes,  which 
were  hindering  their  work  for  God,  to  think  of  each  other 
in  Christian  love,  and  to  ask  God  to  teach  them  the  true 
doctrine. 

Perhaps,  if  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  often  conversed  to- 
gether, Luther  might  have  corrected  his  one  mistake,  and 
Zwingle  might  have  learned  much  worth  knowing,  from  this 
greatest  of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WABS  OF  EUROPE  HELP  ON  THE  REFORMATION. 

BEcnox  1. 
It  was  the  will  of  God  that  His  "TVord  should  have  free 
course,"  and  therefore,  just  at  the  time,  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  and  the  Pope  might  have  begun  a  great  persecution 
against  the  followers  of  Luther,  Charles's  Spanish  subjects 
rebelled,  and  Francis  L  commenced  a  war  with  him  for  the 
possession  of  Milan.  For  a  long  time  Milan  had  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  France  and  Germany,  the  sovereigns  of 
both  countries,  claiming  the  right  of  succession  to  the  duchj. 
Charles  Ym.  and  Louis  XIL  had  contended  about  this,  and 
also  for  the  possession  of  Naples,  and  Spain  had  joined  in  the 
war.  France,  however,  could  not  in  the  end  deprive  Spain 
of  Naples,  or  the  Emperor  of  Milan,  and  all  the  blood  and 
treasure  spent  on  this  war  was  worse  than  wasted. 

Francis  L  was  considered  a  pattern  of  all  that  was  noble, 
chivalrous,  and  brave  ;  but  it  is  well  you  should  know  that  his 
private  character  was  far  from  good.  It  was  only  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  that  he  attended  to  the  care  of  the  poor.  As 
a  young  man  he  was  given  up  to  sinful  pleasures,  and  his  wars 
were  almost  entirely  those  of  ambition. 

When  Charles  had  subdued  the  Spaniards,  he  persuaded  the 
Pope  and  Henry  VHL  of  England  to  join  him  against  Francis, 
who  had  also  to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  his  own  land.  It  was 
just  at  this  time,  too,  that  Soliman,  surnamcd  the  Magnificent, 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  was  conquering  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
enlarging  his  dominions.  So  the  whole  of  Europe  was  at  war. 
During  these  quarrels  Leo  X.  died,  and  they  were  not  ended 
when  Adrian  VI.,  the  next  Pope,  had  died  also,  and  another  of 
the  family  of  Medici  was  chosen  Pope.  He  was  called 
Clement  YII. 

Brave  as  Francis  was,  his  enemies  were  too  strong  for  him, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia,  in  1525,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  Charles  grew  proud  of  his  success,  and,  as  his  ally, 
Henry  YIII.  of  England,  was  as  proud  as  he,  they  quarrelled, 
and  Henry  began  to  assist  Francis,  who  soon  regained  his 
liberty.     The  new  Pope  joined  with   Henry  and  Francis  in 
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to^kMTf/mng  to  obcaia  from  Charles^  the  freedom  6t  the  two 
iOfks  of  FrUfCif,  wbo  vere  edll  prisooen.  Cbarles  was  rerj 
ftogrj  tLAt  tL^  Pop«  had  allied  himself  vith  his  enemiei^  and  he 
sent  an  armj  agaixm  Rome.  Tliej  took  the  dtj,  and  did 
as  mach  mischief  as  the  barfaaroos  Goths  and  Huns  had  done 
in  old  i'ltn^i.  The  Pope  himself  vas  taken  prisoner. '  Chaiies 
pat  on  moaming,  and  ordered  pablie  prajers  to  be  said  lor  his 
release,  althoogh  it  was  his  own  armj  that  deprived  the  Pope  of 
libertj.  If  Charles  bad  written  a  letter  to  his  generabi 
and  de»ir«:d  them  to  let  the  Pope  go,  thej  would  have  obefed 
immefliatelj.  But  he  did  not  do  this,  for  he  was  reaDj  glad, 
though  he  pretended  to  be  sony.  I  do  not  know  whether  his 
Spanish  subjects  were  deceived  bj  hL»  pretences,  but  tMey  were 
sincerely  shocked  that  the  Pope  should  be  treated  so  disrespeet- 
fuUj.  Francis  marched  into  Italj  to  his  help,  Henry  sent 
money  to  assist  in  paying  the  soldiers,  and  the  Pope  soon 
recovered  his  liberty.  But  everybody  began  to  wish  for  peaee^ 
and  you  will  laugh  to  hear  that  it  was  at  last  brought  about  by 
two  ladies.  The  mother  of  Francis,  and  the  aant  of  Charles 
met  togetlier  at  a  place  called  Cambray,  and  wrote  a  proposal 
for  p<:ace.  All  were  to  give  up  something,  and  all  seemed  to 
think  the  plan  good,  so  peace  was  made,  a.d.  1529,  and  Francis 
waH  allowed  to  have  his  sons  back  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  their 
ransom. 

SECTioy  2. 

All  these  wars  had  given  the  Reformers  time  to  teach 
the  truths  of  God*s  Word,  for  Kings  and  Popes  were  too  busy 
with  tli(*ir  own  quarrels  to  interfere  much,  with  religious  ques- 
tions which  they  thought  they  could  settle  when  they  pleased. 
By  the  time  this  peace  was  made,  nearly  half  the  German 
princefl  had  declared  against  the  Pope.  Charles,  therefore^ 
invited  them  to  meet  at  Spires  and  settle  these  disputes.  At 
this  M(^(>ting  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Popish  party,  to  get 
a  promises  from  tho  princes,  to  continue  the  Popish  form  of 
worHliip,  till  a  General  Council  could  be  called  to  settle  whether 
it  woM  right  to  make  any  alterations.  But  many  of  the  princes 
know  that  Popery  was  contrary  to  the  Bible ;  and  they  had 
alriMidy  allowed  their  subjects  to  listen  to  Luther,  and  to  lay 
aside  many  Romish  ceremonies ;  and  they  could  not  and  would 
not  go  back. 

The  foremost  of  these  was  John,  Prince  of  Saxony,   the 
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brother  and  successor  of  Frederick,  that  early  friend  of  Luther. 
John  was  quite  as  fond  of  Luther  as  his  brother  had  been,  and 
was  a  much  bolder  man.  He  and  many  of  the  other  princes 
determined  not  to  go  back  to  the  Popish  religion,  and  thej 
wrote  and  signed  a  paper,  protesting  against  any  one  trying  to 
oblige  them  to  do  what  they  could  not  think  right.  From  that 
time,  A.D.  1629,  the  Reformers  began  to  be  called  Protestants. 

There  had  always  been  Protestants  against  error,  for  Grod 
Las  always  had  his  witnesses.  From  the  first  rise  of  Popery 
there  were  those  who  protested  against  it.  These  servants  of 
God  have  been  called  by  different  names.  Sometimes  Lollard^ 
or  Waldenses,  or  Albigenses,  but  the  name  Protestant  was 
now  used  instead.  It  was  a  new  name  for  an  old  thing ;  just 
in  the  same  way  we  read  in  Acts  xi.  26,  "  The  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  at  Antioch."  This  was  a.d.  4L  There 
had  been  Christians,  therefore,  for  eight  or  ten  years,  but  at 
that  time  they  first  began  to  give  them  the  name  of  Christians* 
So  there  had  been  Protestants  against  Popery  from  its  beginning ; 
but  at  Spires,  a.d.  1529,  they  were  first  called  by  the  name 
Protestant. 

The  emperor  was  very  angry  with  these  Protestant  princes  ; 
but  this  was  not  the  time  to  quarrel  with  them,  for  he  was 
expecting  an  attack  from  the  Turks.  He,  therefore,  asked 
them  to  meet  him  again  the  next  year,  at  another  German  city 
named  Augsburgh,  and  to  explain  to  him  what  they  believed, 
and  what  they  wished.  The  Protestant  princes  begged  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  to  write  for  them  a  paper  explaining  these 
things;  and  also  to  defend  their  belief  or  "confession  "  of  faith 
against  the  Komi^h  bishops.  Melancthon  undertook  this,  and 
defended  the  Protestant  cause  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  nothing  came  of  this  Diet  or  Meeting  at  Augsburgh, 
except  that  the  Protestant  princes  were  still  more  convinced 
they  must  be  on  their  guard,  for  that  evil  was  determined 
against  them.  They,  therefore,  called  a  Meeting  at  Smalcalde, 
and  made  a  league  together  for  their  own  defence.  This 
alarmed  Charles,  and  he  promised  that  they  should  worship 
God  as  they  thought  right,  until  a  Greneral  Council  should  be 
called  to  settle  all  these  disputes. 

SECTION  3. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  Anabaptists,  against  whom 
Luther  preached.    They  had  made  a  large  party,  had  raised  aa 
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armjy  taken  Munster,  a  city  in  Westphalia,  and  chosen  them* 
selves  a  king;  and  declared  they  would  fight  against  every  nation, 
and  oblige  them  to  submit  to  their  laws.  But  soldiers  were 
sent  against  them,  their  boasted  power  fell,  and  great  namben 
were  killed. 

One  would  have  thought  the  empire  of  Charles  was  laige 
enough  to  satisfy  any  one^  but  he  was  yet  to  have  more.  A 
new  war  began  in  Africa.  It  was  less  a  war  of  ambition,  than 
one  undertaken  for  the  protection  of  his  own  subjects.  A 
pirate,  named  Barbarossa,  had  founded  for  himself  a  kingdom  in 
the  north  of  Africa.  Being  a  Mahometan,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Turkish  Sultan,  who  appointed  him  commander  of  the' 
Ottoman  feet.  Barbarossa  called  himself  King  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers.  These  places,  particularly  Algiers,  have  always  been 
noted  for  pirates.  Pirates  are  people  who  rob  by  sea.  Barba- 
rossa  used  to  attack  any  ships  belonging  to  Christian  nations^ 
and  if  he  could  take  them,  he  made  all  he  found  in  them  slaves. 
We  are  told  that  when  Charles  subdued  him,  20,000  Christian 
slaves  were  freed  by  his  victorious  soldiers.  When  Charles 
conquered  Tunis,  the  king  whom  he  put  over  it  in  the  place  of 
Barbarossa,  was  made  subject  to  Spain. 

Charles  seemed  to  long  for  peace.  It  was  a  vain  wish.  His 
treaty  vnth  the  Turks,  his  conquests  over  the  pirates,  his 
agreement  with  the  Protestant  princes,  were  insufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  blessing.  Spain  was  dissatisfied,  the  Low 
Countries  rebelled,  and  Francis  I.  was  still  his  enemy.  Barba- 
rossa, too,  still  retained  Algiers,  and  continued  his  piracies; 
and  when  Charles  made  another  attack  on  him,  some  years  later, 
his  fleet  was  destroyed  in  a  dreadful  storm,  and  he  had  to  retam 
home  unsuccessful.  As  to  Henry  YIH.,  after  this  he  generally 
left  the  nations  of  the  Continent  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and 
gave  them  little  help,  except  by  joining  in  treaties.  He  was 
taken  up  with  his  private  affairs.  I  believe,  indeed,  in  all- his 
life  he  never  thought  of  anything  but  pleasing  himself. 

SECTION   4. 

Yet  when  Henry  VHI.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1509,  the 
people  were  delighted  with  their  young  king.  His  father, 
Henry  VIL,  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  wars  between  tiie 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  marrying  Elizabeth  of  YiMrk, 
had  taken  great  pains  to  recover  his  country  from  the  poTertj 
which  the  long  dvil  wars  had  caused.    But  he  never  got  the- 
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love  of  his  subjects,  and  no  wonder,  for  thej  knew  him  to  be 
an  ankind  husband,  and  a  covetous,  selfish  man,  as  I  told  70a 
before.  Everybody  owned  his  laws  wer6  useful,  and  he  was 
respected;  but  if  people  wish  to  be  loved  they  must  be 
amiable. 

Henry  YUL  was  young  and  lively,  and  he  seemed  generous 
too,  though  in  truth  he  was  only  lavish  and  extravagant.  We 
are  told  of  a  famous  visit  he  paid  to  Francis  L,  in  which  so 
much  money  was  spent  on  the  tents  and  dresses,  &c.,  that  the 
place  where  they  met,  was  called  "the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold." 
Both  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  had  flattered  Henry,  and  tried 
to  make  him  their  friend.  They  were  jealous  of  each  other^s 
power,  and  both  wished  to  engage  England  on  their  side. 
Henry  had  a  famous  minister  named  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He 
also  flattered  Henry,  and  invented  amusements  for  him.  The 
Lollards  had  greatly  increased  in  England,  and  when  Luther's 
books  were  published,  they  were  found  to  teach  the  same  truths, 
and  many  persons  in  England  joined  the  Reformers.  Henry 
YHL  was  quite  of  the  Pope's  opinion  about  Luther,  and  even 
wrote  a  book  against  him.  They  tell  us  this  book  was  not  a 
very  clever  one,  but  the  Pope  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that 
he  gave  Henry  in  return  for  it  a  new  title.  He  called  him 
*' Defender  of  the  Faith."  From  that  time  to  this,  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  have  always  been  called  "  Defenders  of 
the  Faith  ; "  and  %ome  of  them  have  deserved  that  title,  though 
Henry  did  not. 

Though  Henry  and  the  Pope  seemed  great  friends  at  first, 
they  soon  disagreed,  and  this  was  the  reason  : — Henry  had  seen 
a  beautiful  lady  named  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  wished  to  make 
his  wife,  but  he  was  already  married,  and  as  the  popes  were 
supposed  to  have  the  authority  to  settle  such  cases,  he  wrote  to 
him  for  permission  to  send  away  his  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon. 
He  pretended  that  he  thought  he  had  done  wrong  to  marry 
Catherine,  becadse  she  had  been  the  wife  of  his  brother  who 
was  dead.  But  the  Pope  would  not  give  Henry  permission  to 
send  away  his  wife;  and  Wolsey,  Henry's  clever  and  proud 
minister,  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  think  of  it  any  more. 
Henry  was  not  a  man  to  bear  contradiction,  and  he  was  so 
angry  with  Wolsey,  that  he  seemed  to  forget  all  his  services, 
and  would  perhaps  have  beheaded  him,  but  he  died  before  he 
could  be  brought  to  trial. 
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While  Henry  was  wondering  what  he  should  do  to  get  rid  of 
Catharine,  a  joung  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Cmnmer, 
happened  to  saj,  he  did  not  think  the  Pope  need  be  conflalted 
about  it :  the  question  was,  whether  it  were  wrong  for  the  King 
to  marry  his  brother^s  widow,  and  the  best  way  would  be 
to  ask  all  the  bishops  to  give  their  opinion.  The  King 
was  delighted  at  this,  and  did  as  Cranmer  advised.  Most  of 
the  bishops  and  learned  men  decided  that  it  w€u  wrong,  and  so 
Henry  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  send  away  Catherine  and 
marry  Anne.  Henry  did  not  ask  the  opinion  of  the  biahopi^ 
because  he  cared  whether  it  were  right  or  wrong  to  have 
i^arried  Catherine.  He  merely  wanted  an  excuse  to  send  her 
away.  He  only  thought  of  his  own  selfish  and  sinful  pleasure, 
but  God  made  use  of  his  sin,  to  help  forward  the  Reformation 
in  England,  for  Anne  Boleyn  and  Cranmer  influenced  Henry 
to  favour  it.  Henry  from  that  time  left  off  trying  to  please 
the  Pope,  though  in  every  other  thing  he  was  still  a  Romanist. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  DIFFERENT    KATIONS   OF   EUROPE    RECEIVED  THE   REFOR- 
MATION. 

8BCTI0N  1. 

There  was  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  which  was  not  taught 
lomething  at  the  Reformation,  for  at  that  time  nearly  all  Europe 
was  given  up  to  Popery,  except  Russia,  which  belongs  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  the  Turkish  Mahometan  empire.  The 
first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  were  put  to  death  in  the 
Netherlands  or  Low  Countries,  in  1523,  at  Brussels.  Aln^pyt 
all  persons  engaged  in  trade  sometimes  visited  the  Netherlands. 
Many  of  these  merchants  had  heard  the  Reformers  preach,  and 
carried  the  truths  they  had  learned  into  the  Netherlands.  When 
the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  heard  this,  and  that  several  persona  in 
those  countries  had  joined  the  Reformers,  he  made  a  law  that 
it  should  be  death  to  any  one  to  do  so.  In  consquence  of  thi% 
many  suffered  there  during  the  next  few  years,  and  the  Protest* 
ant  merchants  almost  left  off  trading  with  the  Netherlands^  so 
that  Charles  Y.  found  that  he  was  injuring  himself  by  hia 
persecution.    His  son,  Philip  11.,  afterwards  proved  thia  more 
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fullj,  and  tbej  tried  all  thej  coald  to  keep  up  their  commercey 
yet  tbej  could  not  resolve  to  allow  the  Protestants  freedom  of 
conscience. 

The  northern  countries  of  Europe,  (Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,)  had  by  degrees  followed  all  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  When  Luther  began  to  preach  they  knew  little  of 
the  Bible,  and  believed  all  the  Pope  taught  them.  Since  the 
Northmen,  or  Danes,  had  ceased  from  their  robberies,  they  had 
settled  peaceably,  and  cultivated  their  fields.  These  northern 
countries  were  sometimes  under  separate  kings,  and  sometimes 
one  king  ruled  over  all.  About  the  year  1400,  a  Queen  named 
Margaret  ruled  over  all  the  northern  states.  She  made  a  law, 
that  the  countries  should  never  be  separated  any  more,  and  that 
by  turns  a  king  should  be  chosen  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  But  after  her  death  the  Swedes  resolved  to  have  a 
king  of  their  own. 

There  were  many  wars  between  these  northern  nations,  during 
the  next  100  years.  At  last  a  cruel  and  deceitful  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  conquered  Sweden.  Many  of  its  nobles 
were  made  prisoners,  and  amongst  them  was  Gustavus  Yasa* 
He  was  one  of  the  royal  family,  and  if  he  had  not  escaped* 
he  would  have  been  put  to  death,  as  several  of  the  nobles 
were.  Knowing  that  he  was  in  greater  danger  than  any  one,  in 
case  he  should  be  discovered,  he  went  to  the  mines  of  Delecarlia 
and  asked  for  work.  He  was  soon  engaged  as  a  miner,  and 
laboured  with  the  peasants  as  if  he  were  one  of  themselves. 
But  this  prince  could  not  look  like  a  poor  labourer,  and  if  the 
Swedes  had  not  hated  Christian,  the  King  of  Denmark,  Gusta- 
vus would  surely  have  been  discovered ;  as  it  was  he  had  many 
narrow  escapes.  Gustavus  saw  that  the  Swedes  disliked 
their  cruel  conqueror  ;  so  one  day,  when  many  of  them  were 
assembled  at  a  yearly  feast,  he  told  them  who  he  was,  and  asked 
them  to  help  him  to  drive  the  Danes  from  Sweden.  The  poor 
joined  him  in  great  numbers.  The  rich  sent  him  money  and 
provisions,  and  in  1523,  Gustavus  Vasa  was  made  King  of 
Sweden.  Christian  II.  was  so  hated,  even  by  the  Danes,  that 
be  was  dethroned  soon  after,  and  his  uncle  Frederick  was  mado 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 

Gustavus  had  heard  of  the  Reformers,  and  he  permitted  them 
to  preach  in  his  kingdom,  and  listened  to  their  instruction.  He 
became  so  convinced  that  they  were  right,  that  he  told  his 
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people  thej  must  either  choose  a  new  king,  or  agree  that  Sweden 
should  be  a  Protestant  country.  Thej  would  not  part  with 
their  excellent  sovereign,  and  thus  Sweden  became  a  Pro- 
testant nation.  Very  soon  after,  Frederick,  King  of  Denmaik 
and  Norway,  died.  His  son.  Christian  III.,  was  a  wise  prince. 
He  also  declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and  established  the  re- 
formed religion  in  his  kingdom. 

BECTIOSr  2. 

Thus  the  northern  countries  of  Popish  Europe  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Pope.  But  the  southern  countries  did  not  imitate 
this  good  example.  From  the  time  of  Claude  of  Turin,  whom 
I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten,  there  had  been  witnesses  for  the 
truth,  even  in  Italy.  When  Luther's  writings  were  pubhshed, 
they  were  received  and  read  by  those  Italians  who  were  search- 
ing for  the  truth.  Some  also  read  them  out  of  curiosity,  and 
wer^  by  God's  grace,  taught  to  believe.  Several  of  the  rdgn- 
ing  sovereigns  of  Italy  protected  the  Protestants,  and  at  Yeniee 
and  Florence,  Bibles  translated  into  Italian,  were  printed  ix 
the  use  of  the  Italians.  Many  of  the  learned  and  of  the  nobles 
received  the  Gospel,  and  at  last  the  Pope  became  alarmed,  and 
setting  apart  a  particular  prison  for  the  Inquisition,  as  had  been 
done  in  Spain,  persecutions  of  greater  severity  were  commenced* 

But  it  was  twenty  years  before  the  progress  of  the  Befonna- 
tion  in  Italy  could  be  considered  effectually  checked.  Many 
were  put  to  death.  Numbers  left  their  country.  Some  took  up 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  but,  at  length,  all  were  driven  away 
or  destroyed,  and  Italy  became  the  debased,  and  ignorant,  and 
wretched  country  which  it  is  to  this  day. 

The  cruelties  of  Italy  were  exceeded  in  Spain.  For  800 
years  after  Christ  Spain  had  refused  to  yield  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  much  later  than  this  the  Waldenses,  and  other 
persecuted  Christians,  sometimes  fled  to  Spain,  because  it 
was  then  considered  to  be  a  country  where  more  freedom 
of  opinion  was  permitted  than  in  any  other.  But  the 
character  of  the  nation  changed,  when  the  inquisition  was 
set  up  there,  and  it  became  famed  for  the  severity  of  its 
persecutions.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  truths  of  the  Re- 
formation spread  widely  in  Spain,  especially  among  the  learned 
and  in  the  Universities.  The  Bible  was  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  were  scattered 
over  all  parts  of  the  land.    But  in  1558  the  priests  became 
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aware,  that  the  reformed  faith  was  makiDg  its  waj  among 
them,  and  they  began  with  more  fury  than  ever,  to  use  their 
terrible  Inquisition,  and  no  country  was  more  determined 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  servants  of  God.  The  Bible 
was  publicly  burned*,  and  although  in  Spain,  as  in  Italy, 
many  among  the  great  and  noble  believed  in  Christ,  their 
rank  did  not  save  them  from  torture  and  burning.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  Charles  V.,  who  was  a  Spaniard,  named  Con- 
Btant^e  Ponce,  was  not  spared,  but,  after  his  master's  death, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  cold,  damp,  dirty  vault,  where  he  died. 
Thus  in  a  few  years,  Spain  succeeded  in  putting  down  the 
Reformation,  but,  with  it,  she  lost  her  own  power,  and  soon 
became  a  weak,  defenceless  state.  You  will  see,  in  her  after 
history,  how  God  punished  her. 

It  was  the  same  in  Portugal.  The  king,  John  IIL,  gave  greater 
power  to  the  Inquisition,  in  order  to  destroy  the  followers  of  Lu- 
ther. They  succeeded,  and  Portugal,  which  had  been  so  power- 
ful, grew  weaker,  and  in  a  short  time  became  subject  to  Spain* 

SECTION  3. 

In  France  there  was  a  long  and  fierce  struggle,  but  Protestant 
truth  could  never  be  quite  put  down.  The  bishops  and  learned 
men  at  Paris,  were  among  the  first  to  say  Luther  was  wrong, 
and  all  who  followed  him  ought  to  be  punished.  Francis,  the 
French  King,  was  not  naturally  cruel,  and  was  careless  about 
religion,  therefore  he  •was  little  inclined  to  persecute.  But, 
after  a  while,  he  found  his  people  suspected  him  of  favouring 
Luther.  What  a  happy  thing  for  him  and  for  his  country,  if  this 
accusation  had  been  true.  But  the  poor  King,  ignorant  of  tho 
Bible,  thought  it  a  great  disgrace.  To  prove  he  was  no  friend 
to  the  Protestants,  he  commanded  that  six  men,  who  had  put  up 
a  paper  against  Popery  on  one  of  the  palace  gates,  should  be 
burned  to  death,  in  a  most  cruel  manner.  And  he  publicly 
declared  that,  if  his  own  children  were  found  guilty,  he  would 
not  spare  them. 

But  I  have  not  told  you  who  were  the  first  Reformers  in 
France.  They  were  named  Lefevre,  and  Farel.  They  taught 
the  people  at  Paris  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  King's 
own  sister,  Margaret  of  Alen9on,  learned  the  truth  from  their 

•  I  know  of  no  other  conntry,  which  ia  even  accused  of  having  boiled 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues,  thus  proving  that  tho  objection  was 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  to  the  tranalation. 
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preaching.  She  did  not  openly  declare  her  fiuth,  probftUy 
from  fear,  and  the  King  pretended  not  to  believe  she  was  s 
Protestant,  for  he  loved  her  dearly,  and  could  not  bear  she  should 
be  hurt  Lefevre  and  Farel  were  obliged  to  escape  from  France^ 
the  power  of  the  bishops  was  put  forth,  and  the  Befoiinen 
in  France  were  treated  as  cruelly  as  the  Albigenses  had  been. 

The  Protestants  of  France  were  called  Huguenots,  from  an 
old  Swiss  word  which  meant  a  league  or  agreement.  They 
agreed  together  to  believe,  only  what  was  found  in  the  BiUSb 
One  of  these  Huguenots  was  named  Calvin.  He  was  bom  ia 
France,  but  when  he  became  a  Protestant,  and  his  life  was  in 
danger,  he  fled  to  Geneva.  There  he  found  the  people  had  just 
xnade  a  law,  that  the  reformed  religion  should  be  the  religion  of 
the  state  ;  this  was  in  1535.  But  Calvin  saw  many  things  in 
Greneva  very  different  from  Bible  teaching,  and  when  he  told 
the  Genevese  of  their  faults,  the  magistrates  banished  him. 
They  soon,  however,  begged  him  to  return,  and  he  preached 
many  years  in  Geneva,  and  wrote  much,  and  very  usefully. 
Yet  I  must  tell  you  one  sad  thing  about  hira.  He  consented 
that  a  poor,  wicked,  deluded  man,  named  Servetus,  should  be 
burned  for  denying  that  Christ  was  God.  The  Pope  had  so 
long  taught  that  people  should  be  put  to  death  who  were 
heretics,  that  the  Protestants  were  some  time  before  they 
discovered  that  this  was  not  according  to  the  law  of  God. 
We  find  Cranmer  afterwards  falling  into  the  same  error.  They 
were  wrong,  and  we  must  never  try  to  excuse  the  faults  of 
good  men,  for  the  very  best  are  liable  to  err,  even  after  they 
have  been  converted  to  God.  More  light  and  knowledge  soon 
taught  them  a  better  way.  Calvin,  Zwingle,  or  Luther,  might 
err,  for  they  were  but  men  ;  but  this  does  not  make  the  Word 
of  God  less  true,  nor  the  work  done  by  them  less  great. 

While  Luther  saw,  more  clearly  than  the  other  reformers,  that 
religious  persecution  must  be  wrong,  Calvin,  like  Zwingle,  saw 
more  clearly  than  Luther,  what  the  Bible  teaches  us  about  the 
Lord's  Supper.  I  am  sorry  to  say  Luther  spoke  and  wrote  very 
harshly  of  Calvin,  because  he  differed  from  him.  Calvin  did 
not  render  railing  for  railing,  though  he  wrote  and  preached 
what  the  Bible  taught  him  about  the  matter.  He  loved  Luther 
because  he  knew  him  to  be  God's  child,  and  when  Luther  spoke 
unkindly  of  him  he  replied,  "  Let  Luther  say  I  am  a  child  of 
Satan,  I  shall  still  say  he  is  a  sweet  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.'' 
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Loiher  died  in  1546,  and  Calvin  in  1564.  In  the  presence 
of  their  Lord,  whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  aU  their  disputes  are 
forgotten  for  ever.  The  gentle  and  learned  Melancthon  died  in 
1560,  and  was  buried  at  Wittemberg,  near  his  dear  friend 
Luther.  Farel  lived  to  a  great  age,  still  spreading  abroad  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  But  Lefevre  was  a  fearful  Christian, 
and  when  persecution  became  severe,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
silenced.  Lefevre  had  translated  the  Psalms  and  Grospels  into 
French  for  the  poor  and  unlearned  Protestants,  a.d.  1522  ;  and 
afterwards  a  good  man,  a  relative  of  Calvin,  translated  the 
whole  Bible  for  them. 

There  was  continual  war  in  Europe,  and  towards  the 
end  of  Francis'  reign,  Henry  and  Charles  once  more  joined 
against  him.  Yet,  with  all  his  wars,  Francis  found  time  to 
encourage  learning  amongst  his  people,  and  took  great  pains 
to  give  them  every  opportunity  to  improve  their  minds.  Alas ! 
that  he  should  have  tried  to  take  from  them  that  best  know- 
ledge, which  might  have  saved  their  souls.  Francis  L  died  in 
1547,  and  his  son,  Henry  II.,  became  king  of  France.  He 
married  Catherine,  a  lady  of  that  talented  Popish  family  of 
Medici,  and  we  shall  have  much  to  hear  of  her  by  and  bye. 

But  we  must  now  learn  about  the  Council,  which  the  Pope 
called,  at  last^  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers. 


PART  VIII. 

THE  EFFORTS  OP  POPERY  AGAINST  THE  REFORMATION. 

▲.D.  1545  TO  A.D.  1603. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   COITNCIL   OF   TRENT,   AND  ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

flECTIOK  1. 

A  BOT  was  once  asked,  "  Where  was  your  religion  before  the 
days  of   Luther?"      He   answered,    "In   the   Bible."     Tfl^fl 
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Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  every  Protestant 
may  learn  from  it  for  himself  what  Grod  bids  him  bdieve  and 
do.  But  where  can  the  Romanist  look  for  his  religion  ?  He  is 
taught  tliat  the  Bible  is  not  a  sufficient  guide,  and  is  bid  to 
believe  what  his  priest  shall  teach  him.  The  Pope  and  his 
bishops  and  priests,  however,  did  not  seem  quite  to  understand 
what  thcj  were  to  teach  the  people  to  believe.  Therefore,  just 
before  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  Pope  Paul  III.  agreed  to  do 
what  the  people  of  Germany  had  so  long  asked.  He  woold 
have  a  General  Council,  and  state  authoritatively  what  was  to 
be  considered  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  was 
just  what  the  Protestants  wished ;  for  before  that  time  the 
Romanists  were  always  ready  to  deny,  that  they  held  particular 
doctrines,  in  the  way  the  Protestants  said  they  did,  bat  when 
the  Romanists  had  written  their  own  creed,  there  could  be  no 
more  disputes  of  that  kind. 

The  Council  first  met  in  1545,  but  it  was  almost  twenty 
years  before  the  work  was  finished.  It  was  generally  held  at 
Trent,  a  city  in  the  Tyrol,  to  the  north  of  Italy  ;  therefore  we 
speak  of  it  as  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  members  of  the 
Council  began  by  declaring  that  they  believed  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Protestants  also  received  it.  They  next  invited  the 
Protestants  to  come  and  explain  their  opinions  to  the  CounciL 
The  Protestants  did  not  feel  safe  in  going,  but  many  thought  it 
their  duty  to  go.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  things  they 
discussed,  but  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  most  important. 

The  very  first  dispute  was,  about  that  important  thing,  which 
makes  the  great  diflference  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Romanist,  viz.,  whether  the  Bible  alone  was  sufficient  to  teach 
us  the  way  to  heaven  ?  The  Council  decided  that  it  was  fwi, 
and  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  believe  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible 
given  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  You  read  in  the  Ancient  History, 
how  the  Pharisees  added  traditions  or  teachings  of  their  own  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  how  much  our  Saviour  blamed  them  for  so 
doing.  (Matt.  xv.  6.)  When  the  reformers  heard  this  decision 
against  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture,  they  felt  that  there 
was  no  hope  that  any  good  would  be  done  by  the  CounciL 
And  when  the  Council  went  on  to  teach  that  it  was  not  well  for 
the  people  to  have  the  Bible  translated  into  their  own  language, 
several,  who  till  then  had  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
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but  who  had  begun  to  love  their  Bibles,  declared  themselves 
Protestants  at  once,  and  said  thej  would  never  give  up  the 
Bible  in  their  own  tongue. 

After  this,  the  Council  disputed  a  great  deal  among  them- 
selves, about  the  way  a  sinner  can  be  saved.  This  question  was 
once  asked  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  30),  and  the  answer  was — 
'*  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
But  the  Council  of  Trent  was  not  satisfied  with  this  plain 
answer.  They  did  not  understand,  that  if  we  really  believe  in 
Jesus  we  shall  love  Him,  and  try  to  please  Him  ;  and  they  said 
the  Protestants  did  not  wish  to  be  holy,  because  they  told  the 
people  to  come  to  Christ,  sinful  as  they  were,  and  not  to  try  to  ■ 
make  themselves  good.  The  Protestants  knew  none  can  make 
themselves  good.  We  want  the  Spirit  of  God  to  enable 
us  to  conquer  sin,  and  all  who  come  to  Christ  are  taught  of  the 
Spirit. 

The  Romish  Council  spoke  also  of  those  indulgences  against 
which  Luther  had  preached  ;  and  they  explained  that  they 
believed  some  persons  had  done  more  holy  works  than  God 
required,  and  that  these  extra  good  works  might  be  made  over 
to  others.  Our  Saviour  says,  "  When  ye  have  done  a//,  say, 
We  are  unprofitable  sorvnnts."     (Luke  xvii.  10.) 

But  surely  we  do  not  want  any  of  the  merits  of  our  fellow- 
men  ;  for  as  Christ  took  our  sins,  so  He  ofiTers  to  give  us  his 
own  perfect  righteousness.  (2  Cor.  v.  21.)  And  in  this 
righteousness  the  pardoned  sinner  can  enter  heaven,  and  does 
not  need  a  purgatory  of  fire,  which  this  Council  taught  was 
prepared  for  those  who  were  not  holy  enough  to  go  to  heaven, 
but  who,  after  they  had  been  punished  in  Purgatory,  might 
hope  to  go  there.  All  these  errors  arose  from  this  fatal 
mistake,  that  we  are  to  deserve  salvation,  instead  of  receiving 
it  as  God's  free  gift,  purchased  by  the  death  of  his  own  dear 
Son.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bible  about  Purgatory,  but 
by  it  the  Church  of  Rome  got  rich,  for  it  taught  the  people 
that  the  prayers  of  the  priests  would  help  the  souls  of  their  dead 
friends  to  get  out  of  those  dreadful  fires  ;  and  these  prayers 
were  to  be  paid  for.  The  Bible  tells  us  of  no  repentance  in  the 
grave :  "  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be."  (Eccles.  xi.  3.) 
Then  they  spoke  in  that  Council  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  other  holy  saints  long  since  dead,  and  bade  the  people  pray 
to  them.  If  those  happy  spirits  could  hear  such  prayers,  would 
they  not  long,  think  you,  to  say,  "  Poor  deceWe^  ^q\3N&\   >n%^ 
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have  not  died  for  you.  Why  do  you  make  manj^inteTceaaon  to 
yourselves,  when  there  is  *  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  ?'  (1  Tim.  ii.  5,)  He  is  far  more  rea^ 
to  help  you  than  we  should  be,  and  He  is  able  to  help  joOy 
which  we  are  not.  He  is  more  ready  to  hear  than  you  are  to 
pray,  and  needs  no  one  to  persuade  him  to  save  you.  'Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full.*  (John  xvi. 
24.)" 

The  Council  also  taught  that  there  are  other  sacraments 
besides  tliose  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  which  *'  two 
only**  Clirist  commanded  his  Church  to  observe.  In  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  they  call  the  Mass,  the  priests  pretended 
to  change  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  people  all  fell  down  and 
worshipped  the  senseless  cake.  The  Protestants  called  thi^ 
idolatry,  but  the  Council  of  Trent  said  it  was  right  ;  and  thai 
the  Pope  and  the  Romish  Church  must  be  believed  in  and 
obeyed. 

Also  the  Council  taught  that  no  one  could  expect  to  have  his 
sins  forgiven  who  did  not  confess  them  to  a  priest — a  fellow- 
man  ;  and  many  other  such-like  foolish  traditions,  which  could 
not  be  proved  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  which,  therefore, 
no  Christian  man  is  bound  to  receive.  But  we  have  not  time 
to  find  out  any  more  of  their  mistakes. 

SECTioy  2. 

When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  first  began  to  preach.  He  went 
up  into  a  mountain,  and  promised  blessings  to  the  meek,  and 
humble,  and  merciful,  &c.,  &c.  (Matt.  v.  1,  &c.)  This  was 
not  the  way  in  which  the  Council  of  Trent  taught  its  doctrines. 
When  they  had  settled  a  doctrine  according  to  their  will,  the 
Romish  Bishops  said,  "Whosoever  will  not  believe  thia,  let 
him  be  accursed."  As  their  manner  of  teaching  was  so  opposite 
to  that  of  Christ, — He  blessed^  they  cursed, — so  we  might 
expect  their  practice  to  be  difierent  too.  He  refused  to  call 
down  fire  on  those  who  would  not  receive  him.  (Luke  ix.  53 
— 56.)  But  this  wicked  Council  ordered  that  all  heretics 
(so  they  called  Protestants)  should  be  put  to  death,  and  com* 
manded  the  kings  of  Europe  to  see  that  this  was  done  each  in 
his  own  kingdom. 

When  the  Council  had  ended  its  decisions,  Pope  Pius  IV. 
added  twelve  articles  of  faith  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  these 
articles  contain  the  errors,  which  had  been  decided  upon  by  the 
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Council  of  Trent  All  Bomanists  were  commanded  to  believe^ 
from  that  time>  these  twelve  articles,  as  they  believed  the  Creed 
itself.  Therefore  we  may  call  Romanism  the  new  religion, 
since  their  creed  was  made  after  the  Reformation  had  begun 
a  long  time, — for  this  Creed  was  published  in  1564,  more  than 
forty  years,  after  Luther  began  to  preach  against  the  errors  of 
Popery. 

Then  the  Pope  made  a  decree,  that  his  new  Creed  should 
never  be  altered,  and  commanded,  that  there  should  be  no 
disputes  about  the  meaning  of  anything  the  Council  had 
settled.  K  people  could  not  understand,  they  must  send  to 
Rome  to  inquire.  That  the  people  might  know  whom  to  ask, 
the  Pope  appointed  some  of  his  cardinals,  to  meet  twice  in  the 
month  and  answer  any  question.  This  meeting  is  called  the 
Propaganda,  and  continues  to  meet  even  now,  and  they  decide 
many  other  things  besides  the  meaning  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Many  rich  gifts  were  given  to  them,  and 
they  were  made  a  sort  of  treasurers  of  the  riches  of  the  Churcb 
for  missionary  and  other  purposes. 

Another  Committee  was  also  appointed  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  called  by  a  strange  name — "  The  Congregation  of  the 
Index."  Their  office  was  to  look  over  every  book  that  was 
printed,  in  order  to  consider  whether  the  people  ought  to  read 
it  or  not.  If  they  found  anything  against  Popery  in  a  book, 
they  put  down  its  name  in  a  list,  or  index,  and  Romanists  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  look  into  one  of  the  books  in  that  list, 
unless  the  Pope  or  priest  gave  them  permission.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  many  persons,  if  they  were  as  much  afraid  of 
bad  books,  as  "  the  Congregation  of  the  Index "  were  of  good 
ones.  The  books  written  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  all  the  Re- 
formers, were  put  into  this  list ;  with  many  other  works,  some 
religious,  and  some  merely  books  of  learning  which  happened 
to  mention  Popery  without  much  respect.  But,  saddest  of  all, 
the  Bible  was  put  into  the  Index.  Some  time  afterwards,  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  list  of  prohibited  books,  for  very  shame  ;  yet 
even  now  the  Bible,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  is  forbidden, 
in  some  way  or  other,  in  most  of  the  Popish  countries  of 
Surope,  for  Popery  is  very  much  afraid  of  the  Bible. 

SECTION  3. 

Having  made  these  decrees,  the  Pope  looked  round  for  people 
to  put  them  into  execution,  and  to  punish  the  disobedient  with 
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more  than  former  severity.  Instruments  of  cmeltj  were  ready 
for  his  hand,  which  Satan  had  prepared  against  the  work  of 
Grod  in  the  Reformation. 

A  clever  and  energetic  man,  a  Spanbh  soldier,  named  Ig^natiiis 
Loyola,  seemingly  much  in  earnest,  and  very  anxious  to  help  the 
cause  of  Rome  against  the  Reformation,  proposed  to  form  a  pertfy 
of  which  he  was  to  be  the  general.  He  was  a  crafty  man,  and 
he  taught  his  followers  how,  without  fighting,  they  might  earily 
get  great  influence  and  riches ;  and  they  agreed  to  do  as  he 
bade  them,  and  to  help  him  to  deceive  the  people.  He  told 
them  they  must  try  to  get  young  men  to  educate,  and  must 
choose  the  most  intelligent  and  obedient,  and  persuade  them  to 
join  the  party ;  that  they  must  try  to  persuade  rich  people  to 
leave  money  to  their  order;  and  that  they  need  never  mind 
telling  a  lie  or  cheating  anybody,  if  their  party  could  profit  by 
it.  These  wicked  people  called  themselves  ''the  Society  of 
Jesus."  What  a  holy  name  for  such  deceivers  to  take  into 
their  mouths  !  However,  they  are  generally  called  ''Jesuits,* 
and  at  first  the  Pope  found  them  useful. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  100  years,  they  were  very  success- 
ful in  putting  down  Protestant  truth  in  many  countries,  and 
much  of  the  persecution  we  have  still  to  read  about  was  of  their 
contriving.  But  they  were  so  deceitful  and  wicked,  in  their 
actions  and  in  their  teaching,  that  many  of  the  better  Ro- 
manists wrote  and  spoke  against  them,  as  much  as  the 
Protestants  did.  The  Pope,  too,  began  to  find,  that  the  Jeaoiti 
were  less  obedient  to  him  than  to  their  general,  and  mors 
anxious  to  get  power  and  money  for  their  own  order,  than 
to  make  the  Church  of  Rome  obeyed.  The  kings  made  great 
complaints,  that  their  subjects  were  taught  rebellion  by  these 
Jesuits,  and  every  nation  began  to  wish  to  get  rid  <^  them. 
At  length  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  Popish  as  well  as 
Protestant,  forbade  them  to  stay  in  their  kingdoms ;  and  in 
1773  Pope  Clement  XIY.  ordered  that  there  should  be  no 
more  Jesuits.  However,  they  kept  up  their  party  secretly, 
and  in  1814  Pope  Pius  YII.  restored  the  order.  A  groit 
many  of  the  Romanists  in  England  are  Jesuits ;  they  are 
the  worst  sort  of  Romanists,  and  they  have  now  more  power 
than  any  other  party  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  always  been  divided  into  parties. 
Besides  the  frequent  quarrels  as  to  who  should  be  Pope^  there 
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were  disputes  as  to  what  ought  to  be  believed ;  and  besides  these 
Jesuits,  there  were  rival  bodies  of  monks,  such  as  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Franciscans,  about  whom  we  read  before,  and  who 
hated  each  other  heartily.  '  The  Church  of  Borne  boasts  that, 
while  Protestants  are  divided  into  sects  and  parties,  all  in 
her  communion  agree  with  each  other.  You  see  that  assertion 
is  not  true.  Every  true  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
grieves,  that  there  is  dissension  amongst  any  who  are  called 
by  His  name.  From  their  Bible  they  learn  that  one  of  the 
works  of  the  flesh  is  strife,  and  only  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  peace 
rules  in  the  heart  can  we  be  freed  from  the  works  of  the  flesh. 
But  while  we  try  to  avoid  strife,  we  must  not  hide  the  truth, 
nor  sufier  sin  to  go  unreproved,  for  the  Bible  teaches, — **  Thou 
shalt  in  anywise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  sufier  sin  upon 
him"  (Lev.  xix.  17) ;  and  commands  us  to  ** have  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove 
them."  (Ephes.  v.  11.)  This  reproving  of  sin  is  a  fruit  of 
true  love,  and,  as  a  painful  duty,  must  be  done  in  the  spirit  of 
love. 

As  I  have  given  you  so  many  instances,  how  much  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
of  God,  you  perhaps  fear  that  there  were  no  saved  persons 
in  that  Church  ;  and,  indeed,  such  as  believed  exactly  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  taught,  could  not  be  saved,  because  the  way 
of  salvation  which  that  Church  teaches  is  not  Christ's  way. 
We  found  this  when  we  read  about  the  Council  of  Trent.  But 
there  mai/  have  been  Romanists  who  so  felt  their  own  sinfulness 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  dererving  heaven,  and  who,  therefore, 
gladly  received  Christ  into  their  hearts  as  iheir  Saviour.  And 
the  lives  and  teaching  of  some  Romanists  made  us  believe  that 
God  had  his  children  even  in  that  corrupt  Church.  There  was 
the  gentle  Fenelon,  the  pious  Pascal,  and  the  amiable  Madame 
Guion,  of  whom  I  could  tell  you  many  pleasing,  hopeful  things ; 
but,  as  this  would  take  too  much  time,  I  think  we  must  be 
content  only  to  read  about  the  zealous  Jansenius,  and  I  choose 
him  because  he  particularly  opposed  the  Romish  doctrine,  that 
sinful  man  can  do  something  to  deserve  the  favour  of  God  ;  and 
because  most  of  those  I  have  just  mentioned  believed  some 
important  truths  which  he  taught.  He  preached  diligently 
to  the  people  of  France,  and  very  many  felt  that  a  free  pardon 
through  Jesus*  blood  was  just  what  they  needed. 
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The  Jesuits  were  particularly  opposed  to  his  teachings  mnd 
the  Pope  condemned  his  doctrine,  and  said  it  was  heresy  ;  bnt 
Jansenius  went  on,  always  considering  himself  a  BomanisL 
Indeed,  he  was  so  constantly  engaged  in  preaching  free  pardon 
for  the  penitent  sinner,  that  he  gave  his  mind  to  little  else,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  followers,  the  Jansenists,  ever  seem  to  have 
thought  of  separating  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  lived 
about  100  years  after  Luther,  and  for  sixty  or  seventy  years 
afler  the  death  of  Jansenius  his  disciples  continued  to  teach 
their  fellow-countrymen,  (as  we  trust)  to  the  salvation  of  many 
souls.  Their  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  succeeded  in  patting  them 
down,  but  probably  some  still  profit  by  the  truths  that  shone 
into  the  soul  of  Jansenius,  and  which  are  taught  in  the  books 
he  wrote. 

BECTIOV  4. 

We  must  now  return  to  Germany,  and  read  what  the  Pro- 
testant princes  were  doing,  while  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
settling  its  creed.  Long  before  the  Council  was  ended,  the 
Protestant  party  complained  that  they  were  very  ill-used.  They 
said  they  were  not  listened  to,  when  they  tried  to  explain  why 
they  thought  the  Church  of  Rome  wrong,  and,  indeed,  scarcely 
felt  themselves  safe  among  the  Romish  party.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  commanded  them  to  yield  to  thePope ;  and,  there- 
fore, all  they  could  do  was  to  join  together,  according  to  the 
promise  they  had  made  to  each  other,  to  fight  for  their  religion 
and  their  liberty.  Their  greatest  generals  were  John  Frede- 
rick, at  that  time  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse. 
But  Charles  contrived  to  take  them  both  prisoners.  He  de- 
prived Frederick  of  his  dominions,  promising,  however,  to 
restore  it,  if  he  would  undertake  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
Romish  religion.  This  the  noble  Christian  prince  refused 
to  do,  and  even  when  threatened  with  death,  still  stood  firm. 
Charles,  however,  had  the  sense  to  know,  that  civil  war  must 
injure  his  own  empire,  even  if  he  won  the  victory.  Besides, 
he  found  the  Protestants  so  determined  and  brave,  that  he 
thought  it  best  to  make  peace  with  them.  The  conditions 
were,  that  the  Protestants  should  be  allowed  to  follow  their 
Bibles,  but  were  to  pay  all  due  honour  to  the  Emperor.  This 
they  were  quite  willing  to  do,  and  they  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
at  Passau  in  1552 ;  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  had 
been  all  this  time  a  prisoner,  regained  his  liberty. 
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The  good  Prince  of  Saxony  never  recovered  his  dominions. 
Saxony  was  given  to  Mauriqe,  his  enemy,  but  it  still  continued 
a  Protestant  state,  and  Maurice  was  soon  found  fighting  on 
that  side.  Indeed  it  was  this  which  led  Charles,  to  make  the 
Treaty  of  Passau.  The  Emperor  gave  Frederick  a  little  state 
called  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  which  Prince  Albert's  elder  brother 
now  rules  over  ;  for  our  Prince  Albert  is  descended  from  this 
good  Prince  of  Saxony. 

There  was  another  prince  of  Germany  engaged  in  these 
wars  in  whom  we,  as  Englishmen,  are  interested.  It  was  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  was  a  Protestant ;  and  while  his 
father  lived,  and  all  his  family  and  friends  were  Romanists,  the 
very  necessaries  of  life  were  often  withheld  from  him,  in  the 
hope  of  forcing  him  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  One  kind 
sister  alone  pitied  and  secretly  helped  him.  He  became  the 
first  Protestant  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  our  King  George  I., 
and  consequently  our  present  Queen,  is  of  that  family  of 
Brunswick. 

In  1555,  Charles  astonished  everybody,  by  giving  up  his 
crown.  He  said  he  was  ill  and  needed  rest,  and  wished  for 
quiet  to  prepare  for  death.  We  should  be  rejoiced  to  have 
proof,  that  he  knew  the  only  way  for  sinners  to  prepare  to  meet 
their  God,  and  that,  after  all  his  opposition  to  the  Christians  of 
his  empire,  he  found  some  place  amongst  them  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  We  are  glad  to  recollect  that  one  of  his 
attendants,  Constantino  Ponce,  was  among  the  martyrs  of 
Spain,  as  we  read  in  the  last  chapter.  Charles  expired  in  the 
arms  of  Ponce. 

Philip  II.,  Charles's  son,  had  succeeded  him  as  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Low  Countries  :  Philip  had  also  his  father's 
Italian  dominions.  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  was 
chosen  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Protestants  felt  that  they 
had  an  enemy  in  their  Emperor  ;  for  his  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  of  Bohemia  had  already  shown  his  character,  and 
compelled  the  Bohemians  to  arm  for  their  defence.  They 
were  conquered,  and  deprived  of  most  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges. 

You  must  not  forget  to  compare  the  dates,  that  you  may 
understand  how  the  Reformation  took  place  at  about  the  same 
time,  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  For  when  I  have  finished 
one  account,  I  have  to  go  back  some  years,  to  tell  you  how 
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another  country  shook  off  the  heavy  yoke  of  Borne.      Now  I 
am  going  back  a  few  years,  to  tell  you  the  particnlan  of  the 

Beformation  in  England. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 
BECnOK  1. 

The  Lord  is  sometimes  pleased  to  make  use  of  wicked  men  to 
do  a  good  work.  Thus  Henry  VIII.  was  made  to  do  a  good  woric 
for  God.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Pope  about  sending  away 
the  Romish  Princess  Catharine,  and  marrying  the  Protestant 
Lady  Anne  Boleyn.  This  marriage  did  not  make  him  a  Pro* 
testant,  but  made  him  favour  Cranmer,  who  was  afterwarda 
to  be  such  a  great  help  to  the  Protestants. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  married  Anne  Boleyn,  he  got  the 
Parliament  to  declare  that  he,  and  not  the  Pope,  was  the  head 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he,  instead  of  the  Pope,  had 
the  right  to  appoint  the  bishops,  and  might  punish  them, 
like  his  other  subjects,  if  they  did  wrong.  So  it  became  a 
law,  that  the  Pope  had  no  authority  whatever  in  England* 
Then  Henry  began  to  punish  every  one  who  would  not 
agree  to  tiiis,  and,  of  course,  every  conscientious  Romanist 
thought  him  wrong.  Henry  did  not  try  to  convince  them,  but 
he  persecuted  them,  and  put  some  of  them  to  death.  Amongst 
them  was  an  amiable  and  very  learned  man,  named  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  and  both  Romanists  and  Protestants  were  sorry  for  him. 
The  Protestants  were  as  much  persecuted  as  the  Romanists  ; 
for  Henry  believed  all  the  unscriptural  teaching  of  Rome  ;  and 
in  particular  he  punished  those  who  had  learned  from  the  Bible 
that  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  changed  into  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Clirist.  Henry  said  it  must  be 
80,  because,  when  Jesus  gave  the  bread  to  His  disciples  at  the 
last  supper.  He  declared  to  them,  "  This  is  my  body."  (Matt, 
xxvi.  26.)  But  Christ  said  also,  I  am  the  vine  (John  xv.  l\ 
the  door  (John  x.  9),  the  shepherd  (John  x.  14)  ;  yet  no  one 
thinks  he  is  really  a  vine  or  a  door.  He  uses  all  these  things, 
with  which  we  are  well  acquainted,  as  signs  to  teach  us  some  of 
his  good  and  gracious  dealings  with  us.  For  instance,  as  the  door  ia 
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the  waj  of  entrance  to  a  bouse,  so  He  is  the  way  throagh  which  we 
enter  the  presence  of  God  ;  and  thus  the  bread  broken  and  eaten, 
refreshing  the  body,  is  a  sign  of  the  bruised,  broken  body  of 
our  crucified  Redeemer,  which,  received  by  faith,  strengthens 
and  refreshes  the  souL  Perhaps  you  can  scarcely  understand 
this  yet,  but  you  will  as  you  grow  older  and  wiser  ;  and  I  tell 
you  about  it  now,  because  several  Protestants  in  England  died, 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge,  as  the  Romanists  did,  that  Christ's 
real  body,  soul,  and  divinity  was  in  every  piece  of  bread  eaten 
at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Amongst  these  martyrs  was  one  named  Anne  Ayscough. 
She  was  a  very  kind  and  gentle  lady,  but  nothing  could  make 
her  say  what  she  did  not  believe  to  be  true.  They  put  her 
upon  a  cruel  instrument  of  torture  called  a  rack,  which  they 
often  used  to  make  people  deny  God.  She  was  kept  on  it  till 
all  her  limbs  were  out  of  joint,  but  God  strengthened  her, 
and  she  was  at  last  burned  in  Smithfield,  faithful  unto  death, 
1546.     See  how  God  can  strengthen  even  a  weak  woman. 

There  were  many  other  such  deaths,  but  I  shall  only  mention 
one  more,  and  I  choose  this,  because  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  who 
afterwards  did  so  much  for  religion,  and  who  died  for  Christ's 
sake,  took  part  with  the  King  in  condemning  the  martyr.  His 
name  was  Lambert,  and  he  defended  the  truths  of  the  Bible  for 
many  hours,  but  at  last,  being  weary,  he  stood  silent.  Then 
the  King  said  he  would  be  no  defender  of  heretics,  imd  con- 
demned him  to  the  flames.  Whether  Cranmer  and  Latimer 
were  afraid  of  the  King's  «nger,  or  whether  they  did  not  yet 
know  the  truth,  we  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate,  they  learned 
more  of  Christ  by  degrees.  As  Cranmer  became  bolder,  the 
King  grew  afraid  of  him,  and  used  to  hide  from  him  any  cruel 
thing  he  meant  to  do.  Henry  always  protected  Cranmer ;  even 
when  he  began  to  oppose  his  wicked  laws,  and  spoke  openly  in 
Parliament  against  so  many  people  being  put  to  death  for  their 
religion. 

At  length  the  King  was  persuaded  by  Cranmer,  to  place  an 
English  Bible  in  every  parish  church,  that  the  people  who  could 
not  afford  to  buy  one  for  themselves,  might  go  and  read  a 
chapter  when  they  had  time  ;  for  in  those  days  the  church- 
doors  were  always  left  open.  The  Bible  was  chained  to  the 
desk,  so  that  no  one  could  carry  it  away.  English  Bibles  were 
very  scarce  at  that  time,  therefore,  a  good  man,  named  Tyndal, 
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printed  a  number  of  English  New  Testaments  at  Antwerp^  in 
the  Netherlands,  to  sell  in  England.  The  Englbh  bishopa^  Grar* 
diner  and  Tonstal,  were  grieved  that  English  Testaments  should 
be  printed.  Therefore  Tonstal  sent  a  person  to  baj  as  inmiij 
as  possible,  that  he  might  bum  them  in  London.  Bat  the 
Lord  brought  much  good  out  of  this  wicked  deed  ;  for  there 
were  several  mistakes  in  the  translation,  which  Tjndal  and  his 
friends  corrected  in  the  new  edition,  which  they  printed  with 
Tonstal's  money.  So  the  English  Protestants  got  a  better 
translation,  by  the  help  of  the  Romish  bbhops. 

The  Church  prayers  were  still  in  Latin,  for  that  is  the 
strange  custom  in  Popish  countries,  and,  of  course,  none  bot 
the  learned  could  understand  them.  Cranmer  was  very  anxious 
to  have  them  read  in  English,  but  for  a  long  time  the  Eiiig 
would  not  consent.  At  last,  he  consented  that  some  of  them 
should  be  in  English  ;  and  that  the  images  of  the  saints  should 
be  removed  from  several  of  the  churches,  and  the  people  taaght 
that  they  ought  not  to  worship  them. 

BECTIOV  2. 

I  have  told  you  about  monasteries  and  convents,  and  that  the 
Romanists  were  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  pleasing  to  Grod, 
that  people  should  shut  themselves  up  in  them.  The  monks 
and  nuns  who  lived  there,  often  in  idleness,  and  sometimes  in 
great  wickedness,  had  been  much  honoured  by  the  people,  who 
gave  them  money  which,  perhaps,  their  own  poor  relations 
greatly  needed.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  all  monks  and  nans  were 
wicked  people.  Some  of  them  were  very  charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  many  learned  books  were  preserved  in  the  monas- 
teries. 'But  1  do  mean  to  say  that  these  monasteries  and 
convents  had  become  places  of  much  misery  and  sin,  and  that 
it  was  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  such  things  should  be 
stopped. 

But  Henry  had  no  desire  to  do  right  when  he  put  an  end  to 
them.  He  wanted  money,  and  his  Parliament  thought  he 
spent  too  much,  and. were  unwilling  to  tax  the  people  for  more. 
So,  as  there  were  many  complaints  against  these  religions 
houses,  (as  the  monasteries  and  convents  were  called,)  the 
King  agreed  with  his  Parliament  to  put  them  down.  Henry 
gave  some  of  the  houses  and  lands  to  his  courtiers,  and 
by  means  of  others  he  got  much  money  for  himself.  Bat  he 
set  apart  a  very  small  portion  to  provide  ministers  for  the  people. 
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In  these  religious  houses  many  foolish  and  pretended  relies 
were  found,  and  shown  to  the  people,  such  as  the  parings  of 
St.  Edward's  toe-nails,  some  of  the  coals  that  roasted  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Thej  also 
discovered  many  cheats,  which  the  priests  pretended  were  mi- 
racles. Thus  there  were  images  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  which 
were  said  to  bow  their  heads,  or  move  their  eyes :  this  was 
done  by  strings  behind  the  images,  pulled  by  the  priests.  Ii^ 
one  of  these  houses  was  a  vial  full  of  blood,  which  they  pre- 
tended was  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  the 
priests  said  no  one  who  had  committed  great  sins  could  see  until 
they  were  forgiven.  This  they  managed  by  making  one  side 
of  the  bottle  thin,  and  one  thick.  When  they  wished  to 
frighten  people  into  giving  them  money  to  pray  for  them,  they 
showed  the  thick  side,  till  they  had  got  as  much  money  as  they 
could,  and  then  they  turned  the  thin  side,  which  might  be  seen 
through.  Nor  would  I  have  you  suppose  the  days  of  these 
deceits  are  passed.  Many  things  of  this  sort  are  done  in 
Bomish  countries  even  now. 

Thus  was  the  way  of  the  Reformation  prepared  in  England^ 
Cranmer  was  daily  becoming  more  earnest  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  He  saw  there  was  much  yet  to  do,  and  he  did  what 
he  could.  Being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  favourite 
of  Henry,  he  could  do  many  things,  though  not  all  he  wished. 
He  knew  there  was  still  much  Popery  in  England  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  he  and  other  holy  men  heartily  joined  in  the  following 
petition,  which  he  had  put  into  the  Litany  : — **  From  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enor- 
mities, good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

It  is  wonderful  that  Henry  bore  with  Cranmer ;  and  indeed 
once  or  twice  he  seemed  in  danger  of  his  life.  Henry 
quarrelled  with  nearly  every  other  favourite,  even  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  When  she  had  been  married  to  the  King  about  three 
years,  he  saw  another  lady,  named  Jane  Seymour,  whom  he 
wished  to  marry.  The  cruel  tyrant  therefore  accused  poor 
Anne  of  many  wicked  deeds,  and  though  she  protested  her 
innocence,  he  had  her  beheaded,  and  married  Jane  Seymour. 
This  queen  also  helped  on  the  Reformation :  but  she  died  in  one 
year,  as  soon  as  her  little  son  was  born,  who  was  afterwards  our 
good  King  Edward  VI.  Henry  was  much  grieved  at  first,  but 
four  years  afterwards  he  married  Anne  of  Cleves.     Henry  had 
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not  seen  this  ladj  till  he  married  her.  One  of  his  ministers^ 
named  Cromwell,  assured  the  King  she  was  a  very  handsome 
woman,  and  Henrj  asked  her  to  come  to  England  and  be  his 
wife.  The  King  was  quite  disappointed  when  he  saw  her,  for 
she  was  not  at  all  beautiful,  and  he  sent  her  away  in  less  than 
a  year.  But  he  gave  her  a  beautiful  palace  at  ^chmond,  and 
enough  money  to  live  in  great  comfort.  Poor  Cromwell  was 
not  so  well  treated,  for  the  King  was  so  angry  with  him  for 
sayiug  Anne  was  handsome,  that  on  some  slight  pretext  he  had 
him  beheaded.  Henry  afterwards  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Catherine  Howard.  She  was  a  wicked 
woman,  and  the  King  soon  beheaded  her. 

It  is  said  that  after  this  one  lady  whom  he  had  asked  to 
marry  him,  replied,  if  she  had  had  tioo  heads,  one  should  have 
been  at  his  Majesty's  service,  but  as  she  had  only  one,  she  could 
not  venture. 

However,  Henry's  next  wife,  Catherine  Parr  (widow  of  Lord 
Latimer),  contrived  to  please  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
for  he  only  lived  four  years  longer.  She,  too,  was  very  anxions 
to  help  on  the  Reformation,  and  once  was  in  great  danger  on 
this  account ;  but  she  nursed  the  King  so  tenderly  when  he  was 
suffering  and  ill,  that  he  could  not  help  loving  her.  Henry 
became  more  ill  every  day  ;  but  though  he  had  the  good 
Cranmer  near  him,  we  never  find  him  sent  for  to  pray  with  the 
King  till  the  doctors  said  he  was  dying.  Then  Henry  asked 
for  Cranmer,  who  came,  and  begged  him  to  look  to  Christ  ;  but 
I  fear  the  time  was  past :  and  Henry  proved  that  he  died  a 
Romanist,  by  leaving  money  for  the  priests  to  pray  for  him 
after  he  was  dead.  I  dare  say  you  have  not  forgotten  what  we 
read  about  this  in  the  story  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

SECTION  3. 

When  Henry  died,  a.d.  1547,  his  enly  son,  Edward  VT.,  was 
but  nine  years  old.  He  had  been  carefully  taught  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  and  it  had  pleased  God  in  his  goodness  to  change 
the  heart  of  this  dear  boy,  so  that  he  was,  like  the  yoang 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.),  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  lead 
his  subjects  to  fear  God.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
was  appointed  to  manage  the  business  of  the  kingdom  while 
the  King  was  a  child,  and  Somerset  was  glad,  that  Cranmer  and 
other  holy  men  should  help  him  to  rule  ;  and  the  Reformation 
went  on  in  earnest. 
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Edward  was  a  kind-tempered,  gentle  boy,  and  so  industrious 
that,  though  lively  and  playful, -it  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
remind  him  when  the  hour  for  study  came.  Without  being  desired, 
be  would  leave  his  play  and  run  to  his  books.  Many  a  boy  of 
nine  years  old,  would  be  very  proud  and  idle,  if  he  knew  himself 
to  be  King  of  England.  Edward  was  born  with  the  same 
corrupt  heart  as  others.  What,  then,  made  the  difference  ? 
Edward  loved  his  Bible,  and  sought  grace  day  by  day  to  follow 
its  teaching :  and  such  prayers  are  always  heard  and  answered. ' 

We  are  told  two  or  three  very  sweet  stories,  about  Edward's 
love  for  the  Bible.  One  is  this.  When  the  day  came  on  which 
Edward  was  crowned,  he  noticed  that  they  carried  three  swords 
before  him  as  he  rode  along.  He  was  told  that  this  was 
to  show  that  he  was  king  over  three  kingdoms.  *'  Bul^"  said 
the  Christian  boy,  "  we  must  have  a  fourth  sword,  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God  (Ephes.  vi.  17),  for  if  I 
am  to  govern  my  subjects  well,  that  must  govern  me."  Another 
time,  when  Edward  was  too  short  to  reach  something  he 
wanted,  a  young  playfellow  placed  a  large  Bible  on  the  ground 
that  he  might  stand  on  it.  Edward  took  up  the  holy  book  with 
great  reverence,  and  put  it  in  its  place  again,  and  was  so 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  such  disrespect  to  the  Word  of  God, 
that  he  could  not  continue  his  sports  any  longer. 

Some  time  after  these  things  we  lind  another  little  fact  which 
shows  how  earnestly  the  good  young  king  desired  to  obey 
God.  Ridley,  Latimer,  Cranmer,  and  others,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  often  and  very  earnestly,  and  who  tried  to 
explain  the  Word  of  God  so  that  the  simplest  might  under- 
stand, found  the  young  king  an  eager  listener.  One  day 
Ridley  mentioned  in  his  sermon  the  duty  of  those  highest 
in  authority  to  abound  in  good  works,  and  that  such  persons 
ought  to  provide  means  for  the  poor  to  be  well  taught,  and  to 
be  helped  according  to  their  need.  Edward  listened  to  sermons 
to  find  out  what  God  had  sent  his  servants  to  teach  him.  So 
as  the  sermon  went  on  he  tried  to  consider  whether  he  had 
done  as  much  for  the  poor  as  he  could.  When  the  service  was 
finished,  he  asked  Ridley  to  come  and  help  him  to  decide  what 
more  he  could  do ;  and  after  taking  advice  of  the  good  men 
around  hira,  Edward  established  some  schools  and  hospitals,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  one  called  Christ's  Hospital,  but 
which  we  commonly  call  the  Blue-coat  School.     Oh,  if  boys 
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and  girls  would  listen  to  sermons  in  the  way  Edward  did,  we 
should  not  hear  so  much  about  being  tired  at  church,  or  about 
the  sermons  being  too  long. 

But  manj  of  Edward*s  subjects  were  still  very  ignorant,  and 
had  no  one  to  teach  them.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
send  good  men  all  over  the  country,  to  explain  what  the  Bible 
said  about  Popery.  The  cruel  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  were  done 
away,  and  as  there  had  not  been  time  to  train  a  sufficient 
number  of  Protestants  to  be  good  clergymen,  Cranmer  wrote 
some  beautiful  sermons  called  homilies,  which  were  ordered  to 
be  read  in  the  churches.  Cranmer  also  wrote  part  of  the 
Church  Catechism,'*'  and  he,  with  those  other  good  ministers  in 
Edward*s  Court,  who  were  earnestly  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  good  of  their  countrymen,  drew  up  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  you  will  find  in  your  Prayer-book, 
almost  as  they  wrote  them.  In  Edward's  reign  all  the  prayers 
at  church  were  read  in  English,  and  those  which  taught  error 
were  taken  out  of  the  Prayer-book. 

But  this  life  cannot  be  without  sorrow,  especially  to  a  king. 
Edward  had  many  trials — some  were  in  his  own  family.  His 
uncle  Somerset,  and  his  uncle  Seymour  were  both  accused 
of  crimes  against  the  kingdom,  and  the  Parliament  sentenced 
them  to  be  beheaded.  The  Popery  of  his  sister,  Mary,  was  a 
great  sorrow  to  him.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  and  her  mother  had  brought  her  up  a  Romanist 
She  refused  to  leave  her  errors,  and  would  not  listen  to 
Christian  instruction.  Edward  had  one  other  sister,  named 
Elizabeth.  She  was  the  daughter  of  poor  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
the  goddaughter  of  Cranmer.  She  was  well  taught  in  the 
Protestant  faith  and  in  all  useful  learning.  Edward  loved 
her  very  much. 

Every  pains  was  taken  to  teach  the  Romanists,  for  there  were 
still  a  great  many  in  England ;  but  no  one  was  punished  for 
remaining  a  Romanist.  Only  Bishops  Bonner  and  Gardiner, 
who  had  been  very  active  in  helping  Henry  to  make  his  cmel 
laws,  were  kept  a  while  in  prison  ;  and  one  wicked  woman,  who 
asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  become  man,  was  put  to 
death.  This  was  very  wrong,  but  as  we  read  a  little  way  back, 
the  Protestants  had  not  yet  unlearned  what  Popery  had  taught 
them,  about  punishing  people  for  their  religion.  Perhaps  it  was 

*  The  questions  on  the  Sacraments  wore  added  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
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to  correct  this,  that  God  took  their  good  joung  king  to  Himself^ 
July  6,  1553,  and  sent  a  time  of  sore  trial  on  the  Protestants 
of  England. 


CHAPTER  in. 

PEBSECUTION  IN  ENGLAND,   AND  HOW   OOD  DELIVERED 

HIS  PEOPLE. 

SECTION  1. 

A  LITTLE  before  Edward's  death,  he  had  been  persuaded  by 
one  of  his  counsellors,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  leave 
his  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  his  cousin,  a  granddaughter 
of  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  He  would  willingly  have  left 
it  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  but  Mary  was  older  than  Elizabeth, 
and,  therefore,  if  either  reigned,  Mary  had  the  first  right. 
But  Edward  knew  Mary  would  try  to  undo  all  they  had 
laboured  so  diligently  to  accomplish.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  a 
zealous  Protestant ;  and  therefore,  though  he  was  sorry  for 
Elizabeth,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  to  take  advan- 
tage, of  a  foolish  law  which  Henry  VIII.  had  made,  and  which 
said  Neither  Mary  nor  Elizabeth  ought  to  reign.  Edward  con- 
sented, because  he  hoped  to  keep  England  from  Popery ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  no  such  reason.  He  wished 
Lady  Jane  to  be  queen,  only  because  she  had  married  his  son, 
and  so  he  was  justly  punished.  For  Mary  soon  succeeded 
in  putting  down  the  party  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who,  with  her 
husband  and  father,  was  thrown  into  prison.  Lady  Jane  was 
only  sixteen,  and  she  was  pious,  well-informed,  and  sensible.  It 
is  painful  to  think  that  she  lost  her  life  through  the  fault  of  her 
relations.  Northumberland  was  first  beheaded,  and  soon  after- 
wards poor  young  Lady  Jane,  and  her  husband.  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley. 

Mary  could  never  have  obtained  the  crown  of  England  if  she 
had  not  been  aided  by  the  Protestants.  They  made  her 
promise  that  she  would  not  persecute  any  one  on  account  of  his 
religion.  We  shall  see  how  she  kept  that  promise.  She 
immediately  released  the  Romish  Bishops,  Gardiner  and 
Bonner,  from  prison,  and  restored  them  to  their  bishoprics. 
She  then  ordered  that  no  one  should  preach  without  her  per-^ 
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mission,  and  manj  great  and  good  men,  such  as  Ridle7,  Hooper, 
Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  &c.,  were  sent  to  prison  for  disobeying 
this  order  :  others  fled  at  once  to  foreign  countries.  As  soon 
as  possible  laws  were  made,  that  the  Popish  religion  ahoold 
be  restored,  and  that  Edward's  laws  should  no  longer  be  in 

force. 

When  Mary  had  been  one  jear  Queen,  she  married  Philip 
IL  of  Spain,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  persecutors  that  erer 
lived.  She  became  more  cruel  from  that  time.  Mary  bad 
begged  the  Poi>e  to  forgive  England,  for  having  wished  to 
be  Protestant.  So  the  Pope  sent  as  his  legate,  or  representa- 
tive. Cardinal  de  la  Pole,  an  Englishman,  son  of  a  daughter  of 
that  Duke  of  Clarence  who  was  Edward  IV.'s  brother.  When 
Cardinal  de  la  Pole  arrived  in  England,  Mary  assembled  her 
Parliament,  and  she  and  her  nobles  and  gentlemen  knelt  before 
the  legate,  whilst  he,  in  the  Pope's  name,  pardoned  England* 
I  must  tell  you  of  one  courageous  man,  named  Sir  lUlph 
Bagnel,  who  did  not  (like  some  other  Protestants)  stay  away 
from  the  Parliament  on  that  day,  but  who  boldly  stood  up,  as 
they  were  all  kneeling  around  him,  refusing  to  ask  any  pardon 
from  the  Pope. 

Cardinal  de  la  Pole  remained  in  England.  He  was  by 
no  means  a  cruel  man,  and  he  sometimes  tried  to  lessen  the 
severities  which  Mary  and  her  advisers  so  often  exercised. 
But  she  found  others  more  ready  to  help  her.  Gardiner  was 
one  of  these,  though  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  show 
his  malice  against  the  people  of  God.  The  first  martyr  was 
Rogers.  Bishops  Hooper  and  Ferrar  came  soon  after.  Ridley 
and  Latimer  followed  them  to  the  flames.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  their  death,  Gardiner  declared  he  would  not  dine,  until  he 
heard  that  the  fire  was  lighted  round  them.  (Acts  xxiii.  12.) 
The  messenger  did  not  arrive  for  four  hours  after  Grardiner'a 
usual  dinner  time.  At  last  the  news  came;  the  dinner  was 
made  ready ;  but  Gardiner  could  not  eat  of  it.  He  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  was  carried  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never 
rose  again,  a.d.  1555. 

Bishop  Bonner,  however,  was  ready  to  take  his  plaoe,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  savage  pleasure  in  torturing  the  people 
of  God.  Bonner's  coal-hole,  as  the  cell  at  his  palace  waa 
called,  was  the  terror  of  all  Protestants.  One  would  have 
thought  Bonner  would  have  been  afraid  to  act  thoa  after 
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Gardiner's  death;  bat  he  knew  too  little  of  Grod  to  see  His 
hand  in  it. 

Taylor  and  other  holj  men  were  burnt  that  same  year.  They 
were  offered  pardon  if  they  would  deny  Christ.  The  courage 
of  some  failed  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  those  who  looked  to 
Christ  for  help  were  kept  faithful  unto  death.  In  the  next  few 
years,  500  or  600  persons  were  punished  in  different  ways,  for 
DO  other  reason,  than  because  they  would  worship  God  as  the 
Bible  taught  them  ;  about  300  suffered  death. 

SECTION  2. 

No  doubt  you  expect  to  read  of  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer* 
Alas !  we  have  a  mournful  story  to  tell  of  the  gentle  and  pious 
Cranmer.  He  might  have  expected  some  mercy  from  Mary, 
for  often  when  her  father,  llenry,  had  been  offended,  he  had 
persuaded  him  to  pardon  her.  But  the  ungrateful  Mary  only 
remembered  that  Cranmer  had  been  Henry's  adviser,  when  be 
sent  away  her  mother,  and  that  since  then  he  had  always  tried 
to  put  down  Popery.  Mary  was  not  content  merely  to  bum 
Cranmer;  she  wished  to  disgrace  him  also.  She  therefore 
promised  him  pardon,  if  lie  would  recant  some  of  the  truths 
which  he  had  so  long  taught.  Cranmer  fell  into  the  snare ;  but 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  only  brought  guilt  and  sorrow  on 
himself,  and  that  he  must  still  die.  He  was  taken  to  St. 
Margaret's  Church  at  Oxford,  and  found  it  crowded  with  people. 
The  aged  man,  humbled,  weeping,  and  patient,  was  set  on  a 
high  place  before  all  the  people,  while  a  priest  named  Dr.  Cole 
stood  in  the  pulpit  opposite,  and  told  the  congregation,  that, 
although  this  man  must  die,  yet,  as  he  was  penitent,  they  were 
not  forbidden  to  pray  for  him  as  for  obstinate  heretics.  Then, 
turning  to  Cranmer,  he  bade  him  speak  to  the  people,  and  tell 
them  that  he  died  in  the  Romish  faith. 

Cranmer  slowly  rose,  and  having  declared  his  faith  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  urged  the  people  to  keep  that  faith,  he 
added,  *^  And  now  I  come  to  the  sin  which  weighs  down  my 
soul,  and  for  which  I  humbly  implore  the  pardon  of  God  and 
also  your  forgiveness.  I  have  denied  my  God  from  a  sinful 
and  cowardly  fear  of  death.  I  have  signed  a  paper,  denying 
those  truths  which  I  surely  believe.  This  wicked  right  hand 
signed  that  paper ;  and  when  I  bum,  this  hand  shall  be  first 
consumed."  He  was  going  on  to  say  more  to  the  people,  but 
his  enemies,  filled  with  anger  and  shame,  pulled  him  roughly 
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down,  and  hurried  him  to  the  fire.  As  the  blaze  rose  aroand 
him,  he  put  his  right  hand  into  the  fiame,  exckimingy  **  Un- 
worthy right  hand ! "  and  held  it  there  until  it  was  consamed. 
The  only  other  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were — "Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  If  you  should  ever  go  to  Oxford, 
you  may  see  the  Martyrs'  Memorial,  which  is  a  grand  monument, 
put  up  by  the  I'rotestants  of  England  to  the  martyrs  who  died 
there  for  the  faith  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

But  Mary  was  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  these  holy  martyn. 
The  Reformation  in  England  was  connected  in  her  mind  with 
her  mother's  disgrace  and  the  sorrows  of  her  youth.  She  had 
rejected  the  light  when,  in  the  reign  of  her  brother,  she  might 
have  inquired  into  the  truth,  and  now,  all  Queen  as  she  was,  she 
was  a  very  unhappy  woman.  Her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain, 
did  not  love  her,  and,  as  she  loved  him  very  much,  this  was  a 
great  grief  to  her.  Besides,  she  had  no  children  ;  and  she  knew, 
if  her  half-sister  Elizabeth  lived,  she  would  be  queen,  and  make 
England  Protestant  again.  She  shut  Elizabeth  up  in  prison  for 
some  time  ;  but  she  dared  not  put  her  to  death,  though  she 
longed  to  do  so,  for  she  feared  the  people  would  rebel.  She 
made  war  with  France  to  please  Philip,  and  lost  the  town  of 
Calais,  which  England  had  kept  from  the  time  of  Edward  IIL 
This  troubled  her  so  much,  that  she  said,  when  she  died  Calais 
would  be  found  written  on  her  heart.  Indeed,  in  her  reign 
nothing  seemed  to  succeed,  for  England  has  never  flourished 
under  the  rule  of  Popery.  In  1558,  Mary  died,  and  immediately 
bonfires  were  lighted,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  tables  spread  in 
the  streets,  in  honour  of  the  Protestant  queen. 

BKCTION  3. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  there  were  many 
Protestants  in  different  prisons  expecting  death.  These  persons 
were  immediately  set  free,  but  no  revenge  was  taken  for  the 
cruelties  which  they  had  suffered.  Indeed,  Elizabeth  at  first 
scarcely  declared  her  own  sentiments,  which,  indeed,  through- 
out her  reign  was  often  her  policy.  This,  however,  was  not  long 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  faith,  which  she  qnicklj 
restored.  In  1559,  the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies  were 
revised,  but  very  little  altered  ;  but  it  was  then  ordered  that  a 
portion  from  the  Psalms,  and  a  chapter  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  should  be  read  at  every  service. 

While  Elizabeth  restored  the  Protestant  mode  of  worship^ 
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she  did  not  panish  any  Romanist.  Yet,  when  Bonner  came  to 
Court,  she  turned  from  him,  as  if  sick  at  the  thought  of  his  deeds 
of  blood  ;  but  she  left  even  Bonner  to  the  judgment  of  God.  He 
and  two  or  three  other  bishops  were  afterwards  put  into  prison, 
for  refusing  obedience  to  her  laws,  but  no  blood  was  shed,  and 
every  one  saw  in  this  respect,  the  difference  between  Protest- 
antism and  Popery.  The  Pope  was  much  troubled  that 
England  should  be  again  free.  He  therefore  sent  a  Bull,  or 
letter,  to  the  people  of  England,  telling  them  they  had  no  need 
to  obey  their  queen,  and  leading  them  to  suppose  her  authority 
was  taken  away  by  the  Pope,  and  that  she  was  no  longer  their 
rightful  sovereign.  Many  Romanists  who  thought  they  ought  to 
obey  the  Pope,  were  led  by  this  wicked  Bull  to  make  plots 
against  the  Protestant  queen.  But  God  kept  her  safe,  to  build 
up  His  Church.  The  plots  were  all  discovered,  and  the  rebels 
put  to  death  ;  not  because  they  were  Romanists,  but  because 
they  were  traitors. 

Elizabeth  had  many  wise  men,  to  assist  her  in  the  government. 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  was  one,  and  he  was  a  great  friend  to  the 
Reformation.  The  Secretary,  Walsingham,  was  another.  By 
degrees  the  religion  of  Christ  was  established  in  England,  and 
all  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  the  world,  began  to  look  to 
Elizabeth  as  their  protector.  Her  subjects  loved,  feared,  and 
admired  their  noble  sovereign,  and  England  again  became 
respected  among  the  nations.  We  ought  to  remark  how  con- 
stantly, in  the  history  of  our  country,  we  see  the  fulfilment  of 
that  Word  of  God, — "  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.** 
Mary  persecuted  the  people  of  God,  and  she  had  to  griev^  over 
the  loss  of  foreign  possessions  and  power,  and  at  her  death  few 
were  found  to  mourn  for  her.  Her  sister  Elizabeth  was  a 
nursing  mother  to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  it  pleased  God 
to  give  great  success  to  all  she  undertook ;  the  navy  of  England 
in  particular,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  inferior  to 
that  of  some  other  nations,  became  at  this  time,  important  and 
formidable.  I  must  give  you  a  little  account  of  this,  and  of  a 
great  danger  which  threatened  England. 

After  Mary's  death,  Philip  11.  of  Spain  had  proposed  to 
marry  Elizabeth.  She  refused  to  marry  him,  as  you  may 
suppose.  In  1688,  Philip,  as  the  great  champion  of  the 
Romish  Church,  determined  to  conquer  England  and  bring  it 
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back  to  Popery.  As  his  navj  was  yery  superior  to  that  of 
England,  he  had  no  doubt  of  success  ;  and  the  Pope  rqjmced,  and 
he  blessed  Phillip  and  his  fleet,  and  promised  him  ZDoney  to 
help  him  to  carry  on  the  war.  Never  had  so  large  a  fleet  been 
prepared,  and  never  for  so  bad  a  pnrpose.  In  the  ahipe  were 
not  only  soldiers  and  seamen,  but  chains  and  machineB  oat  of 
the  Inquisition  to  torture  those  they  took  prisoners. 

Elizabeth's  navy  and  army  were  far  from  sufficient  to  meet 
such  foes,  but  she  quickly  collected  her  ships,  and  had  them 
equipped  in  the  best  manner  time  allowed.  She  then  proceeded  to 
Tilbury  Fort,  Essex,  where  she  reviewed  her  troops,  and  riding 
among  them  on  horseback,  addressed  them  with  much  energy 
and  spirit.  *^  Soldiers,"  she  said,  **  although  I  am  a  weak 
woman,  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king — and  of  a  king  of  "Rigland, 
too — and  think  foul  scorn  that  Spain,  or  any  prince  in  Enrope^ 
should  dare  to  invade  the  dominions  which  Grod  lias  given 
And  as  she  went  on  to  encourage  her  soldiers,  to  fight  for 
religion  and  for  their  country,  they  responded  to  her  speeeh 
with  loud  shouts  and  words  of  determined  valour. 

Whilst  Elizabeth  was  thus  doing  all  that  lay  in  human  power, 
and  foreign  Protestant  states  were  watching  the  result  with 
anxious  hearts,  the  Christians  of  England  were  praying  earnestly 
to  Grod  for  His  help  in  the  hour  of  need.  Those  prayers  were 
answered.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Queen  to  command  her  fleet,  and  brave 
as  they  were,  they  had  only  to  follow  up  the  deliverance  that 
Grod  was  pleased  to  grant  to  England.  A  terrible  storm  over- 
took the  Spanish  fleet  when  it  flrst  sailed,  and  constant  tempes- 
tuous weather,  which  their  heavy  ill-built  ships  could  not  with- 
stand, destroyed  some  and  drove  others  on  shore.  The  English 
were  engaged,  rather  in  taking  prizes,  than  in  conquering  their 
enemies,  and  very  few  of  Philip's  ships  returned  to  tell  the  tale 
of  the  loss  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  So,  in  their  pride  they 
called  this  mighty  fleet,  believing  that  nothing  could  conquer  it 
But  they  found  that  Grod  alone  is  invincible :  '^  He  sent  out  his 
arrows  and  scattered  them,  and  He  shot  out  lightnings  and  dia- 
comfited  them."    (Psalm  xviii.  14.) 

Spain  has  never  recovered  this  blow,  but  from  that  time 
the  navy  of  England  grew  powerful,  till  she  became  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  in  the  world. 
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The  first  newspaper  ever  published  in  England,  was  prepared 
hj  the  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  give  her  subjects  an 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

SECTION  4. 

I  might  tell  you  many  more  interesting  things  about  England 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  for  her  qualities  as  a  queen,  were 
well  fitted  to  raise  a  nation  to  power.  Her  love  for  her  people 
was  very  great,  and  her  extreme  energy  and  determination, 
enabled  her  to  carry  out  the  plans  she  had  formed  for  their 
benefit.  Such  a  character  had,  of  course,  its  defects  and  weak- 
nesses ;  and  we  see  these  plainly  in  her  private  life  as  a  woman, 
but  seldom  in  her  public  one  as  a  queen.  Her  decision  of 
character,  and  the  habit  of  being  instantly  obeyed,  made  her 
manner  and  rule  imperious  and  despotic  in  her  Court,  and  on 
several  occasions  she  interfered,  beyond  what  was  right,  in  the 
private  afiairs  of  her  courtiers.  We  read  also  of  some  instances, 
in  which' she  showed  violence  of  t^nper,  in  a  way  which  would 
now  seem  very  strange.  But  the  manners  of  the  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  were  very  different  from  ours,  and  roughness 
—even  what  we  should  call  rudeness — was  permitted  among 
persons  of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  very  important  in  reading 
history,  to  remember  how  habits  and  manners  change,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hundred  years.  We  should  think  it 
strange  now,  for  a  lady  to  strike  her  servants,  but  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  ladies  had  long  handles  to  their  fans  on 
purpose  to  correct  them ;  and  later  than  that  time,  it  was  the 
custom  in  England,  for  the  children  of  a  family  never  to  speak 
unless  first  addressed,  and  even  when  grown  up,  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents,  unless  permission  was  given  them  to 
sit  down.  This  may  seem  very  hard,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  not  quite  as  well  for  young  people,  as  the  forward  im- 
pertinence we  often  see  in  the  children  of  these  days,  who  seem  to 
forget  the  command  of  God,  "  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.** 
All  extremes  are  hurtful,  and  what  we  want  to  see  in  children, 
is  respectful  obedience,  joined  with  openness  and  confiding  love, 
towards  their  parents. 

In  any  country  or  age,  where  superiors  rule  harshly,  we 
generally  find  inferiors  trying  to  please  by  flattery.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Ladies,  in  particular,  were 
addressed  in  a  way,  very  far  from  the  simplicity  of  Christian 
courtesy.     Of  course  the  Queen  was  greatly  flattered,  and  her 
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chief  favourites  were  those  who  flattered  her.  She  herself 
sometimes  mistook  insincerity  for  good  policy.  Bat  though 
these  faults  made  her  unhappy,  and  even  emhittered  her  last 
days,  I  do  not  think  they  ever  made  her  country  suffer.  Her 
favourites  were  seldom  permitted  (as  those  of  weaker  monarchs 
have  been)  to  interfere  with  her  wise  counsellors,  who  helped 
her  to  govern  her  country  so  weU.  She  was  vain,  but  self  was 
always  forgotten,  if  she  could  do  any  thing  for  England's  good, 
or  to  help  the  Protestants  of  other  countries.  Romanists  try  to 
find  faults  in  her,  because  she  was,  by  God's  grace,  the  gnuA 
enemy  of  Popery,  but  we  Protestants  have  great  reason,  even 
to  this  day,  to  be  thankful  for  England's  great  Protestant 
Queen. 

However,  Elizabeth  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  even 
among  the  Protestants.  Some  of  them,  would  not  consent  to 
worship  God,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Church  of 
England.  They  were  called  Puritans.  Many  of  these  were 
holy  men  who  bad  left  England,  to  save  their  lives,  when  Mary 
was  on  the  throne.  They  had  gone  to  Germany,  and  had 
imitated  the  customs  of  the  German  Protestants,  in  their  public 
worship.  When  they  returned  to  England,  they  found  the 
same  Gospel  preached,  but  other  forms  and  ceremonies  used, 
and  they  seemed  to  forget,  that  in  mere  outward  things,  we 
should  *^  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,"  and  not  make  divisions 
among  the  people  of  God.  All  Christians  should  submit  to 
those  in  authority,  and  contend  only  against  those  who  do  not 
keep  the  faith  and  preach  the  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  Puritans  were  treated  too  harshly  because  they  refused  to 
obey  5  for  the  spirit  of  Popery  was  not  yet  seen  to  be  as  opposed 
to  the  Gospel  as  its  tenets  were. 

Tou  must  not  confound  these  Puritans,  with  the  present 
Dissenters  in  England.  The  Puritans  held  opinions,  to  which 
none  of  our  Dissenters  would  agree.  For  instance,  they  all 
upheld  the  opinion,  that  the  State  ought  to  use  the  power  of 
compelling  to  uniformity  of  religion  ;  only  they,  and  the  Church 
established  by  law,  could  not  agree,  as  to  what  manner  of 
worship  was  to  be  thus  forced  on  the  people.  They  objected  to 
using  a  ring  in  marriage,  and  to  any  instrumental  music  in 
public  worship,  and  were  most  indignant  at  the  vestments  of 
the  clergy.  In  some  matters,  the  present  Dissenters  of  England 
would  agree  with  them>  such  as  their  objections  to  forms  of 
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prajer,  and  to  the  Church  being  governed  by  bishops.  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  while  thej  refused  everything,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  that  had  been  in  use  bj  tlM  Popish  Church,  Elizabeth 
and  her  counsellors  felt  too  much  veneration,  for  old  customs 
and  usages ;  and  thus  God  overruled  their  disputes,  and  the 
Church  of  England,  between  the  two,  came  out  in  a  more 
scriptural  form,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  present  great  bodies  of  Dissenters  are,  the  Weslejans^ 
who  took  their  rise  out  of  the  Established  Church  at  a  much 
later  period,  as  you  will  hear  by-and-bye ;  the  Baptists,  of 
whom  you  heard  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  but  who 
gave  up  their  extravagancies,  and  only  insisted  on  the  baptism 
of  adults ;  and  the  Independents,  who  were  the  followers  of 
Bobert  Brown,  originally  a  Puritan,  but  who  took  up  the  idea, 
in  1581,  that  every  congregation  was  to  judge  for  itself,  both  in 
doctrine  and  discipline,  choose  its  own  minister,  and  depose  him 
if  they  pleased,  independent  entirely  of  the  Church  at  large* 
Churchmen  and  Puritans  united  in  treating  this  sect  very 
severely. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  poor  were  first  provided  for  by 
law.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  frequent 
collections  which  had  been  made  were  rendered  compulsory, 
but  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  amount  and  manner  of  collecting 
and-  distributing  these  alms,  were  settled,  and  thus  began  the 
poor-laws  of  England,  at  a  time  when  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  thought  of  providing  for  their  poor  by  a  tax.  Indeed^ 
in  what  country  are  they  now  so  cared  for  as  in  England ! 

We  shall  hear  more  of  Elizabeth  in  the  history  of  other 
countries,  especially  in  that  of  Scotland,  which  we  shall  read 
about  in  the  next  chapter. 

Elizabeth  died  in  1603. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   REFOBMATION  IN   SCOTLAND. 
SECTION  1. 

The  last  thing  we  read  about  Scotland,  was  the  death  of  James 
IV.  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  1513.  He  left  a  little 
son  only  two  years  old,  who  was  James  V.     It  was  during  the 


.^...,..  U15  countrymen.    And  God  he 
other    lioly   men,    soon   began    to   teacl 
Hamilton   had   died.     A  lad  of  eighte 
among  the  martTrs  ;  and  the  Protestan: 
in  the  night  in  secret  places  to  read  the 

In  the  mean  time,  peace  had  been  mi 
after  the  death  of  James  IV.,  the  twc 
quite  friendly.     The  young  King's  moi 
Eling  of  England,  you  know,  and  she  i 
the  little  James  V.     She  soon  after  man 
the  head  of  the  Douglas  family.     She  c 
and  the  nobles  sent  to  France  for  the 
Eling's  cousin,  and  the  Queen  was  obliged 
Albany  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  I 
Queen- Dowager  Margaret,  and  was  soor. 
France.     Then  began  great  disputes,   I 
Angus,  and  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  the 
Patrick  Hamilton,   the    Martyr ;    and    i 
Scotland,  sided  with   one  or  other  of  1 
Margaret  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  Ai 
his  enemy  Arran,  and  much  discord  fo 
Albany  returned  with  French  troops,  to  k( 
The  young  King  disliked  Albany  and  th< 
they  might  not  succeed.     He  had  his  w 
obliged  to  leave  Scotland  in  1524,  and  he 

Then  Angus  and  Arran  made  peace  y 
sought  the  friendshin  of  F^**! — ^ 
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lived  by  plunder,  or  hj  the  contributions  of  those,  who  paid 
them  a  kind  of  tribute,  to  be  secure  from  their  attacks.  But 
thej  did  not  wear  the  Highland  dress,  nor  speak  the  Highland 
language,  and  thej  generallj  rode  on  horseback,  while  the 
Highlanders  always  fought  on  foot.  These  border  chiefs  were 
▼erj  useful  in  war,  and  bravely  defended  their  country  from 
invaders  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  obedient  to  the 
laws  in  times  of  peace,  or  to  punish  a  rebellious  border  chief  in 
the  midst  of  his  clan  of  followers.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  James 
made  use  of  a  very  unworthy  stratagem  to  destroy  their  power. 
He  invited  them  to  a  great  hunt,  and  went  among  them  with 
bounds,  &0.,  and  they  prepared  to  receive  their  Sovereign  and 
bis  large  retinue,  with  feasts  and  rejoicings.  But  they  were 
treacherously  seized  as  prisoners.  One  of  the  most  famous 
chieftains,  whose  name  was  John  Armstrong,  made  the  King 
great  oQers  if  ^e  would  spare  his  life.  But  he  was  too 
powerful  to  be  dlowed  to  escape,  and  he,  with  some  others  of 
the  principal  chiefs,  were  put  to  death.  After  some  time  the 
lesser  chiefs  were  set  at  liberty,  and  from  that  time,  a.d.  1529, 
Scotland's  border  clans  are  no  more  heard  of  in  history.  But 
the  southern  inhabitants  of  the  country  suffered  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  their  brave  defenders  against  the  English. 

James  then  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Highland  chiefs  into 
the  same  subjection,  and  succeeded  in  lessening  their  inde- 
pendent power.  But  he  was  far  from  accomplishing  the  whole 
of  his  design. 

Scotland  was  well  governed  by  James,  who  made  many  wise 
and  good  laws,  and  encouraged  learning.  He  often  went  about 
disguised  as  a  private  gentleman  (as  his  father  had  done  before). 
By  this  means,  he  found  out  what  his  subjects  needed,  and  what 
they  thought  of  his  government,  and  as  he  made  a  good  use  of 
this  knowledge,  it  helped  him  to  become  an  excellent  sove- 
reign. 

He  married,  first,  the  daughter  of  Francis  L,  of  France,  and, 
on  her  death,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  most 
powerful  and  most  persecuting  of  the  French  nobles.  These 
marriages  connected  Scotland  with  Popish  France,  rather  than 
Protestant  England,  in  after  times,  and  the  ill  effects  were 
immediately  felt,  in  the  king\s  opposition  to  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland.  Henry  VIU.,  of  England,  tried  to  persuade  his 
nephew,  James  V.,  to  join  him  in  opposing  the  Pope  ;  but 
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.,  i»mi  liis  j)eoi)l('  seemed  to  have 
111  in  :  and  when  James  heard  that  t 
routed  his  army,  which  had  scarcely  i 
king  was  80  grieved,  that  he  fell  i 
brought  to  him  on  his  sick  bed,  tha 
born,  but  he  did  not  seem  at  all  glad, 
A.D.  1542.  This  little  babe  became  Qa« 
was  a  week  old,  and  was  the  famous  ^ 
whom  we  shall  have  much  to  say. 

James  V.  was  only  thirty-one  when 
helped  on  the  Reformation,  and  had  not 
he  might  perhaps  have  reigned  very  u 
longer. 

ssonoN  2. 

As  soon  as  Henry  YIII.,  of  England, 
was  dead,  and  his  little  daughter  was  qu< 
infant  might  be  the  wife  of  his  son  £d 
became  old  enough.  Lord  Angus,  who  hi 
returned  to  Scotland  at  this  time,  and 
people  to  agree  to  the  marriage.  But  the 
being  a  French  lady,  wished  to  marry 
prince,  rather  than  an  English  one.  1 
Beaton,  wished  it  too ;  he  was  very  p 
the  French  would  help  him  to  put  dow 
Scotland. 

You  may  think  it  silly  to  talk  abonf 
a  baby,   but  you  ro""*  ' 
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Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  was  chosen  to  be  the  Regent, 
or  Grovemor  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  Angus,  and  he  seemed 
to  wish  well  to  the  Reformation,  but  he  was  too  timid  to  do 
much  good.  Yet^  probably,  if  Henry  had  been  patient  and 
gentle,  he  might  have  obtained  his  desire,  and  united  the  two 
kingdoms.  Several  of  the  chief  nobles  of  Scotland,  were  too 
favourable  to  the  Reformation,  to  be  willing  to  allj  their  country 
with  France.  But  instead  of  waiting,  till  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Prince  and  Queen  could  be  arranged,  Henry  began 
another  war  with  Scotland.  The  Scots  were  very  angry  that 
Henry  should  interfere  so  much,  and  began  to  hate  the  English, 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romanists. 
This  was  a  sad  thing  for  the  Reformers,  for  Cardinal  Beaton, 
their  great  enemy,  was  thus  permitted  to  ill-treat  the  people 
of  Grod,  and  Arran's  power  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
cruelties,  which  he  was  too  kind-hearted  to  have  inflicted. 

Among  the  Reformers  of  Scotland  there  was  a  very  good 
man,  named  George  Wishart,  and  he  was  much  beloved  by 
the  people.  Beaton  longed  to  put  this  holy  man  to  death,  but 
he  feared  to  seize  him  openly,  because  the  people  would  most 
likely  have  defended  him,  so  he  hired  wicked  men  to  murder 
him.  But  they  did  not  succeed  ;  he  had  many  extraordinary 
deliverances,  and  continued  to  teach  the  people.  However, 
at  last  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Beaton,  by  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell.  Beaton  condemned  him  to  death,  and,  though  the 
Earl  of  Arran  told  Beaton  he  should  answer  for  it  if  Wishart 
suffered,  Beaton  was  determined  to  burn  him.  Still  he  feared 
the  people  might  save  him,  so  he  placed  soldiers  with  cannon, 
ready  to  fire  on  any  who  attempted  to  do  so.  He  then  prepared 
himself  a  place  in  front  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  where 
he  sat,  with  his  priests,  to  see  Wishart  die.  **  Captain,**  said 
Wishart  to  the  commander  of  the  soldiers  who  guarded  him, 
"may  God  forgive  that  proud  man  who  has  compassed  my 
death,  for  very  shortly  he,  too,  shall  die  in  shame.  As  for  me, 
the  fiame  may  scorch  my  body,  but  my  soul  is  strong  in  the 
Lord."  The  words* Wishart  spoke  about  the  death  of  Beaton, 
were  fulfilled  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Two  months  after. 
May  29th,  1546,  some  wicked  men,  whom  the  Cardinal  had 
offended,  got  entrance  into  his  castle,  and  murdered  him.  The 
people  would  scarcely  believe  Beaton  was  dead  ;  and  to  convince 
them  of  it,  the  murderers  laid  his  dead  body  in  the  very  place 
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where  he  had  sat  to  see  Wishort  die.  There  it  was  exposed  to 
the  people,  and  the  children  of  God  were  freed  from  their 
bitter  enemy.  But  the  men  who  did  the  deed  were  maTderen, 
and  were  justly  punished,  by  being  sent  to  the  galle/s. 

The  number  of  converts  increased  from  this  timey  and  the 
people  laughed  openly  at  the  priests  and  monks.  In  order 
to  get  back  their  credit,  the  priests  at  Edinburgh  promised  thej 
would  work  a  miracle.  They  would,  they  said,  cure  a  blind 
beggar.  The  people  knew  this  blind  beggar  very  well,  and 
crowds  came  to  see  him  restored  to  sight.  The  priests  pnjed 
to  the  Virgin,  and  the  beggar  opened  his  eyes.  The  people 
were  astonished,  but  some,  who  were  wiser,  knew  that  b^gars 
often  pretend  to  be  blind  or  lame.  They  took  the  b^gar  to 
a  house  near,  and  told  him  what  they  suspected.  The  mtn 
owned  he  was  a  deceiver ;  so  they  brought  him  out  again  to  the 
crowd,  that  he  might  explain  the  cheat,  and  he  told  them  the 
priests  had  given  him  money,  to  help  them  to  deceive  the 
people.  This  caused  the  priests  to  be  more  despised  than 
before,  and  after  Beaton  was  murdered,  they  had  little  power 
to  put  the  Reformers  to  death.  The  last  of  the  martyrs  was 
a  very  old  man,  named  Walter  Mill ;  he  was  burned  aboat 
a  year  after  Wishart. 

SECTION  3. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England  died  in  1547,  but  the  guardians 
of  his  son  Edward  YI.  still  demanded,  that  the  young  Queen 
of  Scotland  should  be  promised  in  marriage  to  him,  and  they 
sent  an  army  to  force  the  Scotch  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Pinkie,  a  place  not  far  from  Edinburgh,  and 
the. English  gained  the  victory.  This  was  the  last  great  battle 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  Scotch  nobles,  alarmed 
and  angry  at  the  tidings  of  their  defeat,  hastily  resolved  to  send 
their  Queen  to  France,  and  to  marry  her  to  the  French  Singes 
son.  IIow  much  sorrow  this  fatal  resolution  caused  to  England 
and  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  little  queen  heiiself,  who 
was  thus  sent  to  a  Romish  and  dissipated  court  to  be  educated ! 
We  must  be  greatly  astonished,  that  we  do  not  read  of  the 
nobles  who  wished  well  to  the  Reformation  opposing  the  plan, 

Mary  of  Guise,  the  Queen's  mother,  was  now  made  Regent^ 
in  the  place  of  Arran.  But  she  knew  tlie  strong  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  did  not  venture  to  persecute  the  Protestants. 
She  ¥ri^ed  to  please  everybody,  and  for  some  time  all  went  on 
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well.     But,  in  1559,  the  King*of  France  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Francis  IL  ;  he  was  the  hasband  of  Marj, 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  thus  became  Queen  of  France.     The 
counsellors  of  this  young  king,  sent  to  persuade  Mary  of  Guise 
to  persecute  the  Reformers  in  Scotland.     But  they  were  now 
too  strong,   so  many  of  the  nobles  and   gentry  had  become 
Protestants.     Thousands  of  all  ranks  were  ready  to  die  for 
their  faith,  and  when  the  Queen  tried  to  stop  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  riots  began.     This  was  wrong  ;  but  it  was  right 
for  the  nobles  and  people  to  join  together,  in  a  league  to  help  on 
the  Reformation  in  their  country.     They  had  a  good  adviser 
and  helper  in  John  Knox,  sometimes  called  the  Scotch  Re> 
former.     He  had  been  a  friend  of  Wishart,  and,  after  Beaton's 
murder,  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys  along  with  his  murderers, 
as  were  many  other  innocent  I^testants.     He  escaped  to 
England ;  but-  when  the  persecuting  Mary  began  to  reign  in 
England,   he  went  to   Geneva.     There   he  preached  to  the 
English  Protestants  who,  like  himself,  had  left  England  to  save 
their  lives.     When  Elizabeth  became  Queen,  the  English  Pro- 
testants returned  home,  and  Knox  returned  to  Scotland.     This 
was  about  the  time  Mary  of  Guise  was  persuaded  to  attempt  to 
put  down  the  Reformation. 

The  Scotch  Reformers  welcomed  Knox  back  to  Scotland 
with  great  joy ;  but  Mary  of  Guise  was  much  vexed  that 
he  should  return,  for  she  knew  he  would  have  great  influence 
among  the  people,  and  she  would  have  killed  him  if  she  could. 
However,  no  one  ventured  to  touch  him,  lest  the  people  should 
rebel,  and  he  went  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Mary  of  Guise,  and  Francis  II.  of 
France,  both  died  the  next  year,  1560 ;  and  then,  with  some 
help  from  the  armies  of  Elizabeth,  the  French  were  driven  out  of 
Scotland.  The  Scotch  Protestant  noblemen  immediately  made 
laws,  which  settled  that  Scotland  was  to  be  a  Protestant  country. 

The  following  year,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  left  France,  to 
come  and  reign  in  her  own  country.  It  was  then  that  the 
Scotch  nobles  found,  what  a  mistake  they  had  made,  in 
allowing  their  Queen  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Court  of  France. 
Mary  had  been  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  pleasures — such 
as  delicate  food,  beautiful  music,  and  the  politeness  of  people 
who  seldom  contradicted  her.  She  had  come  to  a  rough,  hardy, 
fiee-speaking  race,  who  were  accustomed  to  tell  their  rulers 
bluntly,  whenever  they  did  not  like  their  ways.   They  were  too 
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.  .--  ...1  :->»  aiiv  one;  that  wh 
c.i.^iren,  tbeir  tears  made  him  sad — m 
Queen — but  that  he  must  be  faithful  tc 

ncnov  4w 
'    The  disputes  between  Marj  and  her  . 
jear.     She  had  married  her  cousin,  Lc 
and  her  nobles,  who  dbliked  Damlej,  r 
her,  though,  perhaps,  it  was  as  suitable  a 
have  made.     Marj  quicklj  put  down 
it  was  not  long,  before  she  herself  found 
against  Damlej,  for  he  murdered  Dayid 
musician,  almost  in  her  sight.     It  cannot  I 
lived  happily  together  afW  this,  though 
forgive  her  husband.     A  short  time  after 
killed,  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was,  t 
to  doubt,  concerned  in  the  murder.     The 
suspected  of  having  consented  to  it,  and  ^ 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  her  subjects  were  con 
and  rebelled  against  her.     The  foolish  an( 
driven  from  her  throne,  a.d.  1567,  and  hei 
jear  old,  was  proclaimed  Eling  James  YL 
the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  his  near  re 
also  made  Regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  prov 
and  he  and  the  Protestant  noblemen  took 
king  should  be  educated  carefni^** 
in  all  the  learm*-*-  ' 
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Joiin  Knox  .died  sboot  rix  jesis  befwe  Morton,  whom  lie 
often  reproYed  for  hia  bad  goTemment,  especiaUj  with  regard 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Charch  of  Scotland.  Knox  spent  his 
life  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  continued  till  the  last  his  bold 
reproofs  against  ail  sin,  whether  in  Protestant  or  Romanist,  in 
nder  or  subject;  and,  though  sometimes  harsh  in  manner, 
his  heart  was  full  of  love  to  God  and  man.  He  well  desenred 
the  words  pronounced  over  his  grave  bj  the  Regent  MorUm,— 
**  Here  lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.* 

In  1578  James  b^an  to  take  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  His  laws  were  good,  and  his  rule  gentle  and  kind. 
Though  well  informed,  he  was  not  naturallj  very  sensible,  and 
though  a  decided  E^testant,  he,  like  manj  of  his  Protestant 
lords,  gave  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  a  sincere  Christian. 

As  for  poor  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  she  was  shut  up  in  Loch- 
leven  Castle,  which  stands  on  an  island  in  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  in  Kinross-shire.  At  length  she  escaped  to  England, 
hoping  Elizabeth  would  assist  her.  Elizabeth  told  her  that  she 
must  dear  herself  from  the  suspicions  her  subjects  entertained 
against  her,  before  she  could  receive  her,  and,  I  believe,  heartily 
wished  she  had  never  come  to  England.  The  most  generous 
thing  would  have  been  to  have  sent  Mary  away,  and  trusted 
God  to  protect  the  Protestantism  of  England  and  Engknd*8 
valuable  Queen  :  and  the  most  straightforward  way  is  always 
the  best.  But  Elizabeth  knew  well  that  Queen  Mary  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  right  of  her  grandmother, 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  She  knew,  too^  that 
since  the  Pope  had  declared  she  ought  to  be  put  off  the  throne, 
the  Romanists  of  England  considered  Mary  to  have  far  the  best 
title  to  the  crown,  and  longed  for  Elizabeth's  death,  that  she 
might  reign.  So  she  kept  her  in  captivity,  and  for  eighteen 
long  years  she  lived  in  England. 

During  this  time  plot  after  plot  was  formed  against  Elizabeth, 
always  having  in  view  to  restore  the  Romish  faith,  and  to  place 
Mary  on  the  throne ;  and  to  many  of  these  plots  Mary  was  a 
willing  party.  All  Elizabeth's  wise  counsellors  urged  her  to 
put  Mary  to  death,  telling  her  of  the  importance  of  her  own 
life  to  the  Protestant  cause.  She  was  very  unwilling,  though 
she  disliked  Mary  greatly.  At  length  a  great  plot  was  dis- 
covered, she  hesitatingly  consented  to  her  death,  and  her 
counsellors  took  care  the  sentence  should  be  executed  without 
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waiting  for  more  precise  orders,  February  8,  1587.  We  cannot 
help  pitying  Mary,  especially  as  she  had  been  so  badly 
educated.  Yet  we  must  own  she  deserved  her  fate^  and  had 
brought  it  on  herself  by  her  wicked  conduct.  Her  last 
husband,  Bothwcll,  became  a  pirate.  He  was  taken  priaooer 
by  the  Norwegians,  and  died  in  prison. 

The  Highlanders  who  live  in  the  north  of  Scotland  speak  a 
language  called  Gaelic,  and  soon  after  the  Reformationy  the 
Bible  was  translated  for  them  into  their  native  tongue. 

We  must  go  back  once  more,  and  trace  in  the  next  chapter 
the  Reformation  in  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  reformation  IN  IRELAND. 
SECTION  1. 

And  now  we  must  hear  the  history  of  that  land,  which  had 
been  to  the  world  a  bright  witness  for  Grod  ;  till  she  left  her  first 
love  and  sank  into  ignorance  and  Popery.  After  the  conquest 
by  Henry  II.,  we  hear  of  little  but  disorder,  rebellion^  and 
sorrow  in  Ireland.  However,  all  the  Irish  were  not  in  love 
with  Popery,  for  when  Henry  VIII.  quarrelled  with  the  Pope^ 
the  Irisli  nobles  signed  a  paper,  which  told  him  they  were 
willing  to  receive  him  as  the  head  of  the  Irish  Church,  instead 
of  the  Pope.  We  may  hoi)e  some  of  these  felt  it  right  that 
Ireland  should  be  free  from  Popery,  and  were  not  merely  trying 
to  please  Henry,  for  we  soon  after  find  a  band  of  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  standing  firm  under  persecution. 

When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  several  bishops  who  loved 
the  Bible,  were  put  out  of  their  bishoprics,  but  the  persecution 
was  not  so  severe  as  in  England  or  Scotland,  for  there  was  no 
Bonner  found  in  Ireland  to  burn  those  who  loved  their  Bible. 
It  was  not  known,  indeed,  in  England,  that  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  were  so  many  or  so  faitliful,  till  towards  the  end  of 
Mary's  reign,  and  then  she  sent  Dr.  Cole  with  a  warrant  to  put 
to  death,  all  he  found  unwiUing  to  return  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Dr.  Cole  was  glad  to  go,  for  he  loved  his  cruel  work. 
He  landed  in  Ireland  1568,  called  the  Council  together  in 
Dublin,    and  informed  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  governed 
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Ireland  for  Mary,  what  the  Queen  had  sent  him  to  do.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  speech,  he  gave  a  box  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  told  him  the  Queen's  orders  were  within.  The 
box  was  immediately  opened,  and  instead  of  the  Queen's  orders 
they  found  a  pack  of  cards.  It  seems  a  good  woman,  an  inn- 
keeper, at  whose  house  Dr.  Cole  stopped  on  his  journey,  saw 
the  box,  and  heard  what  it  contained.  She  watched  for  an 
opportunity,  when  Dr.  Cole  was  absent,  took  out  the  paper,  and 
put  in  the  cards.  I  do  not  think  the  Council  were  very  sorry 
the  warrant  was  gone ;  they  told  Dr.  Cole  they  could  not  do 
anything  without  the  Queen's  orders,  and  advised  him  to  go 
back  and  get  another  warrant.  Before  he  reached  London 
Mary  died,  and  thus  the  Irish  Protestants  were  saved. 

Queen  Elizabeth  rewarded  the  poor  woman  who  took  the 
paper  out  of  Dr.  Cole's  box,  and  she  invited  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants to  help  her  to  free  her  dominions  from  Popery.  Mimy 
were  glad  to  do  so,  and  the  bishops  in  a  body  came  back  to  the 
faith  of  St.  Patrick.  And  yet  Ireland  did  not  become  Protes- 
tant. How  could  this  be  ?  It  was  owing  to  a  sad  error. 
There  are  some  Irish  families  now  who  speak  only  Irish,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  few  of  the  poorer  people  under- 
stood English.  Elizabeth  thought  it  would  unite  the  two 
countries  more  closely,  if  they  both  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  she  tried  in  different  ways,  to  teach  the  Irish  to  understand 
English.  One  of  these  ways  was  to  put  English  bishops  and 
clergymen  over  the  Churches.  The  people  could  not  profit 
from  their  teaching,  any  more  than  you  would  if  your  minister 
spoke  Greek  ;  and  thus  the  Reformation,  which  seemed  to  be 
commencing  in  Ireland,  was  checked,  and  the  people  sank  into 
deeper  ignorance. 

But  though  Elizabeth  thus  failed  to  do  the  good  she  wished 
to  Ireland,  she  very  greatly  benefited  the  country  in  another 
way,  by  granting  a  Royal  charter  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1591,  and  forming  plans  for  a  good  education  to  be  given  there. 
She  hoped,  by  God's  blessing,  it  would  promote  real  religion  and 
useful  learning,  among  her  Irish  subjects.  And  her  wish  has 
been  fulfilled,  for  many  holy  men,  zealous  ministers,  and  learned 
scholars,  have  studied  in  that  useful  University.  Some  time 
after,  in  1625,  when  Archbishop  Usher  was  made  Primate  of 
Ireland,  he  did  a  great  deal  for  this  college,  and  espedaUy 
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added  greatly  to   the   library.*      This  was  after   Elizabeth's 
death,   but    I   must   tell   jou    a  little    more  that  happened 
in  Ireland  during  her  reign.     In  1576,  she  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  governing  Ireland  for  her  as 
the  Lord  Lieutenant     This  good  man  had  been  a  playfellow, 
and   a  dear   friend  of  Edward  VI.      Indeed  Edward  always 
wished  to  have  Sidney  near  him,  so  you  will  suppose  he  was 
one  who  feared  and  loved  God.     When  the  Queen  sent  him  to 
Ireland,  he  set  himself  to  find  out  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
for  this  purpose  went  into  almost  every  county,  and  then  he 
wrote   his    letter  to  his   Queen,  explaining  to  her  how   few 
persons  in  Ireland  understood  English,  and  asking  her  to  permit 
the  prayers  at  church  to  be  read  in  Irish,  and  to  send  soma 
preachers   who  could  teach  the  people   in  their  own  tongue. 
The  Queen  saw  the  necessity,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
persons  who  knew  tlie  language.     She  sent  over  a  printing 
press  and  Irish  types,  to  print  the  New  Testament  in  Irish  ;  bat 
for  the  same  reason  that  was  not  accomplished  at  the  time^ 
though  small  portions  of  the  Bible  were  given  to  the  people. 
It  was  not  till  a.d.  1603,  the  year  in  which  James  L  came  to 
the  throne,  that  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Irish  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  William  Usher. 

BEOTIOK   2. 

The  whole  Bible  was  not  translated  into  Irish,  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  was  then  undertaken  by  an  English  cleigy- 
man  named  Bedell,  who  had  been  chosen  Bishop  of  Kilmore, 
in  Ireland.  Bishop  Bedell  was  grieved,  to  see  the  contempt 
with  which  the  Irish  were  often  treated  by  the  English,  and 
the  little  pains  taken  to  improve  them.  In  his  sixtieth  year  he 
began  to  learn  Irish,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  able, 
with  the  help  of  some  of  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  the  day, 
to  complete  an  excellent  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
Irish  ;  but  such  was  the  opposition  he  met  with,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  publish  his 
Bible.       Forty  years  later  it  was  printed.       The  continual 

*  This  library  was  commenced  with  1,800/.,  wliich  had  been  subeoribed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  English,  after  a  yictoiy  at  Kinsalc,  in  Cork,  oror 
the  Spaniards,  who  landed  there  to  assist  the  Komanists  of  Irelmd  in 
a  rebellion  in  1601.  Archbishop  Usher  was  requested  to  select  the  bookS| 
and  he  added  to  them  his  own  yaluablo  Hbrary. 
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rebellions  in  Ireland  hindered  much  good.  Even  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  a  rebellion  broke  out,  a.d.  1594,  headed  hy  Hugh  (yNeal, 
Earl  of  Tjrronei  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  ancient  royal 
family  of  Ulster.  His  example  was  followed  by  several  chief- 
iains  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  although  it  was  at 
length  with  much  difficulty  subdued,  there  was  seldom  much 
peace  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  James  L  did  more  to  dTilice 
Ireland  than  any  before  him,  by  settling  Englishmen  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  though  in  doing  so,  he  OTcr- 
stepped  the  bounds  of  justice  to  the  native  proprietors.  He 
gave  large  grants  of  land  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  London 
merchants,  hoping  that  thus  some  improvements  might  be 
introduced.  Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  be  told  that  it  was 
these  merchants,  who  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  the  famous  city  of 
Londonderry,  and  that  the  first  half  of  the  name  was  added  on 
their  account.  « 

From  the  days  of  Edward  Bruce,  the  Scotch  had  never 
entirely  left  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  about  the  time  of  the 
English  merchants  coming  to  Ulster,  great  numbers  of  Scotch- 
men  settled  in  the  same  province.  These  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  brought  habits  of  diligence  with  them,  and  thus  far 
their  example  was  good,  but  they  did  not  bring  the  GrospeL  It 
was  well  for  them  that  their  fellow-countrymen  cared  more  for 
their  souls  than  they  themselves  did,  and  several  devoted 
ministers  from  Scotland,  followed  these  careless  emigrants,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  to  them.  It  pleased  God  to  bless  their 
labours  abundantly,  and  the  service  of  God,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Scotch  Church,  was  established  there.  The 
English  Protestants  differed  in  their  mode  of  worship  from  the 
Scotch  Protestants,  but  in  Ulster  all  was  friendship  between 
them,  as  became  the  disciples  of  Christ.  I  wish  I  could  say 
the  Scotch  Christians  in  Ulster  continued  as  pure  in  their 
faith,  and  correct  in  their  practice,  as  they  were  at  first.  I  fear, 
however,  after  many  years,  unscriptural  teachers  sprang  up 
amongst  them,  and  their  light  became  darkened. 

As  we  were  reading  of  Ireland,  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you 
more  of  her  sad  story,  although  we  have  gone  much  beyond  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  I  must  still  tell  you  one  thing 
more  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  1614,  the 
Pope  was  permitted,  unnoticed  perhaps,  by  the  English  autho- 
rities, to  place  Irish-speaking  Romish  bishops  and  priests  in 


^.-v  ...CUU8 — tiie  only  way  God  blesses 
is  the  means  ?     The  Gospel  of  Jesus  CI 
known  to  the  people. 

This  was  partlj  the  case  in  Wales  also, 
sowed  the  tares  80  broadcast  No  pains  se< 
that  the  Grospel  should  be  preached  to  tl 
language.  However,  a  new  translation  of 
was  made  from  the  original  Scriptures,  in  t 
and  took  the  place  of  their  old  almost  forg 
reign  of  James  L,  a  better  version  was 
is  this  which  they  now  use. 

We  have  now  to  learn  how  France  foug 
of  Gk>d,  and  how  Spain  lost  her  power  by  c 
the  Reformation. 
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He  aided  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  but  it  was  onlj 
because  he  wished  to  oppose  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  when 
in  I552y  Charles  V.  agreed  to  let  them  worship  as  they  pleased, 
and  they  made  peace  with  him,  Henry  was  very  angry,  and 
continued  the  war  with  Charles.  Henry  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  these  wars  were  at  one  time  very 
unsuccessful,  till  the  brave  Coligny  recovered  the  honour 
of  bis  country.  When  peace  was  made,  Philip  married 
Henry's  daughter,  and  this  connexion  was  not  likely  to  make 
Henry  more  favourable  to  the  Protestants  of  France.  Indeed, 
from  that  time,  he  increased  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  Huguenots* 
But  his  reign  was  near  its  close ;  he  was  accidentally  killed  in 
1659,  at  a  mock  battle  called  a  tournament,  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment in  those  days.    . 

At  Henry's  death,  his  Queen,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  began 
to  show  her  ambitious  character.  Francis  II.,  Henry's  eldest 
son,  was  only  sixteen  when  his  father  died,  and  he  had 
too  little  capacity  to  oppose  her,  or  the  powerful  Duke 
of  Guise.  The  Duke  and  Catherine  hated  each  other,  but 
they  agreed  in  one  thing — to  persecute  the  Huguenots. 
A  plot  had  been  discovered  against  the  authority  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  in  which  many  Huguenots  were  concerned.  It 
was  punished  with  extreme  severity.  Yet  some  of  the  King's 
nearest  relatives  were  Huguenots.  You  know  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  Francis  I.,  was  a  Protestant.  She  had  married 
Henry  d'Albret,  and  their  only  daughter,  Jean  d'Albret,  was  a 
sincere  and  devoted  Christian.  Jean  married  Anthony  Bourbon, 
and  became  Queen  of  Navarre,  in  titlcy  but  the  Spaniards  had 
seized  on  Navarre  in  1512,*  and  obliged  her  father  to  flee  into 
France.  Thus  she  seemed  robbed  of  her  crown,  but  as  you  will 
hear  by-and-by,  her  son  became  Henry  IV.,  King  of  France, 
in  right  of  her  husband,  who  was  descended  from  Louis  IX. 
Anthony  Bourbon,  with  his  gallant  brother  Louis  Prince 
of  Cond^  were  leaders  among  the  Huguenots.  There  was 
another  brave  old  leader  of  the  Huguenots  of  high  rank — 
Admiral  Coligny,  who  was  much  beloved  in  France.  It  was  he 
who  fought  so  well  in  the  wars  with  Spain,  when  it  was  feared 

•  When  Nayarro  was  seized  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Navarre  retired  into  France  to  Beam,  which  also  belonged  to 
them,  and  though  their  son  made  great  efforts  to  regain  his  dominions  in 
Spain,  he  nerer  succeeded. 
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Philip  would  triumph^  so  that  it  was  commoalj  said  among  the 
people,  "  Colignj  has  saved  his  country."  And  he  was  not 
onlj  a  brave  warrior  for  his  earthly  monarch,  but  a  tme 
soldier  of  the  King  of  kings. 

We  have  scarcelj  anything  to  tell  you  of  Francis  II.  He 
only  reigned  a  year  and  a-half,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
soon  after  which,  his  wife,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  returned  to 
her  country,  as  we  read  in  the  story  of  Scotland.  His  brother^ 
Charles  IX.,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  became  king 
in  1660,  and  as  he  was  so  young,  Catherine's  power  increasedt 
and  she  made  many  deceitful  promises  to  the  Huguenots^  in 
order  to  gain  them  to  her  side  against  the  Duke  of  6aise»  who 
continued  to  make  war  on  them.  It  was  a  long  civil  war,  with 
short  intervals  of  peace,  and  the  Huguenots  sought  and  obtained 
some  help  from  Elizabeth  of  England.  During  these  wars  the 
King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 
lost  their  lives.  But  the  Duke's  sons,  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Guise,  soon  became  as  powerful  as  their  father  had  been. 

About  this  time  Catherine  and  Charles  received  a  visit  from 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  who  was  Charles*  sister..  She  was 
attended  by  a  great  general  and  minister  of  Philip  IL,  named 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  hated  the  Protestants,  and  he  and 
Catherine  are  believed  to  have  made  a  league  together,  in  the 
names  of  Philip  and  Charles,  to  destroy  the  Protestant  religion 
in  their  dominions.  This  league  was  fearfully  kept.  In 
France  the  plot  commenced  under  an  appearance  of  friendship. 
It  was  Catherine's  character  always  to  use  deceit  to  gain  her 
ends,  and  her  weak-minded  son  was  easily  led  by  her.  They, 
therefore,  expressed  great  desire  for  peace,  invited  the  old 
Admiral  Coligny  to  Court,  and  even  gave  Margaret,  Charles' 
youngest  sister,  in  marriage  to  Henry,  the  young  Huguenot 
King  of  Navarre.  All  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots,  came  to 
Paris  to  this  Royal  wedding,  which  took  place  August  18, 
1572.  There  was  feasting,  and  there  was  joy  on  all  sides,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  civil  wars  were  at  an  end  for  ever. 

But  these  hopes  soon  disappeared.  Before  a  week  had 
passed,  6,000  Huguenots  had  been  massacred  in  Paris  alone. 
On  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1672,  at  half- 
past  one  in  the  morning,  armed  men  rushed  into  every  house 
where  Huguenots  lived.  The  Duke  of  Guise  himself  went  to 
the  house  of  Coligny,  and  sent  his  servants  to  murder  the  aged 
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man  in  his  bed.  The  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  young  Prince 
of  Cond6,  were  the  only  two  Huguenots  who  were  intentionally 
saved  by  the  Government,  except  the  king's  physician,  who  was 
a  Huguenot,  but  whom  Charles  thought  necessary  for  his 
health's  sake,  and  his  old  nurse,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  A 
few  others  were  concealed  by  friends.  Charles  had  shown  some 
terror  beforehand;  but,  as  the  morning  dawned,  his  terrors 
seemed  over,  and  he  stood  at  the  window  of  his  palace  firing 
upon  the  poor  Huguenots  who  were  trying  to  escape.  Orders 
were  sent  to  the  other  towns  of  France,  to  follow  the  example 
of  Paris,  and  the  command  was  in  many  places  too  well  obeyed. 
There  were  towns,  however,  which  refused  to  execute  the  cruel 
mandate  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Governor  of  Bayonne  wrote, 
in  reply  to  the  Royal  command,  "Your  Majesty  has  many 
faithful  subjects  in  Bayonne,  but  not  one  executioner."  Such 
towns  were  few,  and  the  massacres  did  not  entirely  cease  in 
Paris  itself  for  a  week. 

All  Europe  was  horrified,  except  Spain  and  Rome.  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Court  put  on  mourning  ;  while  the  Pope  went 
in  state  to  return  thanks  to  God,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
for  this  triumph  over  heretics,  and  caused  medals  to  be  struck, 
in  memory  of  what  he  considered  a  most  joyful  event.  Those 
Huguenots  who  still  lived  took  up  arms,  but  were  glad  to  make 
a  treaty  with  their  enemies  soon  after. 

But  Charles's  peace  of  mind  was  gone  for  ever.  His  soul 
was  full  of  horror  and  fear,  and  he  gradually  sunk  into  a 
decline.  The  murdered  victims  seemed  always  before  his  eyes  ; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  his  illness,  blood  oozed  from  his  skin, 
as  if  in  punishment  of  the  blood  he  had  shed :  convulsions 
followed,  and  he  died  in  great  misery,  a.d.  1574. 

SECTION  2. 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Henry  IH.  He  had 
been  a  party  to  the  dreadful  massacre  ;  but,  at  the  time  his 
brother  died,  he  was  in  Poland,  having  been  chosen  as  its  king. 
It  is  difficult  to  soy  why,  for  he  was  a  foolish  man,  who  loved 
better  to  play  with  lap-dogs  and  monkeys,  than  to  attend  to  his 
kingdom.  Catherine  encouraged  this,  because  he  was  more 
likely  to  leave  in  her  hands  the  power  she  loved  so  much. 
Henry,  however,  had  the  sense  to  see,  that  so  much  civil  war 
must  weaken  his  empire,  and  he  made  peace  with  the  Hugue- 
nots on  such  favourable  terms,  that  the  Romanists  were  greatly 
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displeased,  and  formed  a  *^  league  to  defend  the  Catholic  fSeuthy" 
as  thej  called  it.  Thej  invited  the  King  to  head  the  league ; 
but  the  real  head  was  the  Duke  of  Guise,  aided  by  Philip  IL 
of  Spain.  Civil  wars  recommenced^  in  which  the  death  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Conde  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Huguenots; 
for  he  was  a  skilful  general,  a  brave  man,  and  a  devoted 
Christian. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Huguenots  ought  to  havs 
fought  against  their  king,  or  what  they  should  have  done  in  such 
tr3ring  circumstances.  Nor  must  you  suppose  all  of  them 
to  have  been  real  Christians.  Many,  like  the  good  old  Coligny, 
were  really  the  children  of  God,  Others  were  Huguenots^ 
merely  because  their  families  and  friends  were  so.  Such 
persons  might  fight  in  their  armies,  but  were  likely,  if  tempta- 
tion came,  to  leave  the  Huguenots  and  profess  themselveB 
Romanists,  to  save  their  lives. 

But  to  return  to  Henry  UL  In  1588  the  Duke  of  Guise 
openly  rebelled,  and  Henry,  finding  he  could  not  subdue  him, 
caused  both  him,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  to  be  murdered. 
The  cruel  Catherine  died  about  the  same  time.  The  people 
of  Paris  were  enraged  against  Henry  for  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  commotion.  The 
younger  brother  of  the  murdered  Guises,  was  appointed  to  head 
f'  the  League."  This  new  commander  was  named  the  Doke  de 
Mayence,  but  his  sister,  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  seems 
to  have  exerted  herself  far  more  than  he,  urging  the  people 
to  be  firm,  and  to  fight  against  the  murderer  of  her  brothers. 
Thus  encouraged,  they  shut  the  gates  of  Paris  against  their 
Eling.  Before  he  could  make  them  submit,  he  was  himself 
assassinated  by  a  monk  named  Clement,  probably  because  he 
had  murdered  the  Cardinal  of  Guise. 

Henry  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  Valois.  He  left  no  children 
or  near  male  relative,  and  the  Huguenot  King  of  Navarre 
was  declared  his  successor,  under  the  name  of  Henry  IV., 
1589.  Henry  was  the  first  of  the  line  of  Bourbon  ;  and  he  did 
not  claim  the  throne  because  he  was  so  nearly  connected  with 
Henry,  for  that  was  only  by  marriage  ;  but  they  looked  back 
all  the  way  to  Louis  IX.,  who  lived  300  years  before,  and 
from  whom  he  was  descended,  and  no  nearer  claim  could  be 
found. 

Qenry's  manly  and  brave  character  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
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French,  but  theycoold  not  bear  to  be  governed  bj  a  Hngaenot. 
When  he  hoped  he  had  conquered  the  rebels,  fresh  war  broke 
OQty  and  at  last  he  was  conyinced,  that  he  must  choose  between 
bis  crown  and  his  religion.  Unlike  the  ancestor  of  the 
hnaband  of  our  Queen,  he  chose  a  crown,  and  renounced  the 
notestant  faith,  ▲.d.  1593  ;  and  thus  proved,  that  with  all  his 
great  qualities,  he  had  not  the  best  gift  of  alL  However,  he 
took  care  that  the  Huguenots  should  not  be  persecuted,  and  a 
law  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
signed,  granted  them  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  continued 
in  force  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Henry  also  took  great 
pains  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  provide  for 
their  wants,  and  ruled  the  country  with  a  wise,  kind,  and  firm 
band.  In  all  this  he  was  assisted  by  his  Huguenot  minister, 
SuUy,  who^  however,  would  never  be  persuaded  to  give  up  his 
faith.  The  warlike  disposition  of  Henry  delighted  the  French 
nation,  and  they  rejoiced  at  his  successes  over  Spain.  The 
French  are  still  proud  of  him.  His  reign  was  finished  as 
Henry  HL's  had  been.  He  was  stabbed  by  a  man  named 
Bavaillac,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  who 
imagined  Henry  not  sincere  in  his  profession  of  Popery. 
The  French  lamented  their  sovereign  bitterly,  especially  as  his 
aon,  Louis  XUI.,  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  seemed  to  require  just  such  a  king  as  they 
had  lost.  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  that  in  1599,  Henry 
bad  separated  from  his  wife  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  last 
King  of  France,  and  had  married  another  Medicis,  named 
Mary,  and  she,  at  his  death,  was  made  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom. She  was  as  bigoted  a  Romanist  as  Catherine,  but  not 
so  determined  a  character,  and  we  have  no  cruelty  to  tell  you 
of  in  her  regency. 

8BCTI0K  3. 

You  remember  the  league  made  against  the  Protestants. 
While  these  dreadful  persecutions  were  going  on  in  France,  the 
Pkt)testant  subjects  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  were  quite  as  ill 
treated.  The  Spaniards  have  many  fine  qualities,  which,  if 
they  were  Protestant  Christians,  would  make  them  very  usefuL 
Bpt  they  are  most  bigoted  Romanists,  and  the  dreadful  stories 
told  of  their  very  amusements  makes  us  feel  them  to  be  a 
cruel  people,  and  we  almost  fancy  we  are  reading  again  of  the 
cruel  amusements  of  Rome.    They  are  not  even  now  improved 
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in  this  respect,  for  their  present  queen  goes  to  see  Hbmt 
favourite  amusement  of  bull-fights. 

Philip  II.  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
seems  first  to  have  introduced  a  dreadful  festival,  which  the 
Spaniards  called  an  auto-da-f6,  or  act  of  faith.  At  this  anto- 
da-f6  (1659)  several  prisoners  from  the  Inquisition  wen 
brought  to  a  public  meeting,  and  placed  on  a  raised  scaffold 
Then  their  sentences  were  read  to  them  :  some  to  be  burned, 
some  whipped,  some  imprisoned,  and  perhaps  some  released. 
The  crowd  stood  looking  on,  thinking  it  a  great  holiday  to  see 
these  sentences  executed.  Philip  found  so  many  in  his 
kingdom  ready  to  die  for  their  faith,  that  he  had  another  auto* 
da-f6  the  next  year,  1 560,  at  which  eight  ladies  were  burned. 
Thus  he  continued  to  persecute,  till  all  the  Protestants  in  Spain 
had  either  been  put  to  death,  or  compelled  to  leave  their  country. 
Then  Spain  began  to  sink  in  power. 

His  other  domiuions  sufiered  under  the  same  persecution^  for 
Philip,  faithful  to  the  agreement  made  with  Charles  of  France 
and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  urged  the  cruel  Duke  of  Alva,  to 
continue  a  most  dreadful  persecution  in  Flanders  and  Holland, 
till  he  boasted  that  in  five  years  he  had  destroyed  18,000  Pro- 
testants.* The  Netherlands,  Flanders,  and  Zealand  took  up 
arms,  determined  to  free  themselves  from  their  cruel  tyrants ; 
and  though  Philip  recalled  Alva,  and  sent  a  gentler  governor, 
he  could  not  persuade  them  to  submit.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  thing  in  the  long  war  which  followed,  was  the  si^ 
of  Leyden,  which  took  place  soon  after  its  commencement. 
For  four  months,  John  Yanderdoes  defended  it  against  the 
Spanish  general.  During  the  last  seven  weeks  there  was 
no  bread  in  the  city,  yet  women,  and  even  little  children 
bore  starvation  and  pestilence  cheerfully,  rather  than  yield 
to  those,  who  would  force  upon  them  the  Romish  religion, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.  They  were  at  last 
saved,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  cutting  the  dykes  or  h^km 
which  kept  the   sea   from   overflowing  the  country,   for  the 

•  Many  of  Philip's  Protestant  Dutch  and  Flcnii*h  subjeota  fled  to 
England  for  sofoty.  Norwich,  Colchester,  and  some  other  towns,  became 
richer  by  these  industrious  people,  for  they  taught  the  English  how  to 
make  fine  woollen  stufls,  &c. 

They  also  brought  us  stocks,  pinks,  and  carnations,  flowcn  which  tiU 
then  had  nerer  been  grown  in  England. 
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land  is  lower  than  the  sea  there.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were 
drowned,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  escape  ;  and  then,  October  3^ 
1^74,  boat-loads  of  provisions  arrived.  Prayers  had  been 
daily  offered,  and  now  thanksgivings  arose,  and  were  renewed 
as  the  wind  began  to  blow,  so  as  to  drive  back  the  sea,  and 
enable  them  to  repair  their  dykes.  Then  Philip  would  gladly 
have  recalled  the  past.  The  Pope  had  written  to  him,  and 
called  him  "a  faithful  and  beloved  son  of  the  Church," 
and  thanked  him  for  destroying  heretics  ;  but  he  could  not 
bring  back  the  rich  and  industrious  subjects  who  had  been 
driven  to  arms. 

Seven  of  the  northern  provinces,  united  themselves  under 
William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  they  chose  for 
their  Stadtholder,  or  ruler  ;  for  they  found  it  impossible  to 
unite  with  the  Romish  southern  States,  though  all  the  Nether- 
lands would  have  gladly  shaken  off  Philip's  yoke.  This  union 
of  the  Protestant  States,  was  established  in  1579.  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  a  good  man  and  a  zealous  Protestant, 
and,  from  his  large  estates  in  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands, 
he  was  the  richest  noble  amongst  them.  Elizabeth  of  England, 
assisted  him  with  money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  all  the  Pro- 
testants in  Europe,  wished  him  success.  Philip's  anger  against 
Elizabeth  for  assisting  his  rebellious  subjects,  was  one  reason,  no 
doubt,  why  he  sent  against  her  his  Invincible  Armada. 

In  1584,  the  brave  Prince  of  Orange  was  murdered,  by  a 
man  employed  by  the  Romanists.  The  States  grieved  deeply, 
but  they  chose  Maurice,  his  second  son,  to  rule  them,  and 
continued  the  war.  It  was  a  very  long  war,  but  they 
persevered,  and  in  1609,  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  was  virtually  established.  Philip  was  then  dead,  but 
before  his  death  he  saw  how  it  must  end,  and,  not  being  able  to 
resolve  to  give  way,  he  bestowed  the  Netherlands,  as  a  portion 
on  his  daughter,  upon  her  marriage  with  Albert,  Archduke  of 
Austria.  So  Spain  and  Austria  were  both  engaged  against  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  not  till  1647,  that  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  formally  acknowledged,  but  from 
that  time,  the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  increased  in 
wealth  and  importance.  The  southern  provinces,  now  called 
Belgium,  continued  Romish.  They  had  little  foreign  trade, 
and  were  generally  under  the  dominion  of  Austria. 

Philip  II.  lost  the  Netherlands,  but  he  added  Portugal  to  hiar 
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dominions.  In  1518,  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  was  killed 
in  Africa,  in  a  war  against  the  King  of  Morocco.  He  was 
saoceeded  by  his  uncle  Henry,  a  cardinal  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  died  in  1580.  Neither  of  these  kings  left  anj 
children.  Philip  was  a  near  relative — his  mother  was  sister  to 
the  last  King  of  Portugal,  and  he  claimed  the  crown  as  the  nearest 
heir.  He  reigned  as  oppressively  in  Portugal  as  in  other  parti 
of  his  dominions  ;  and  the  sixty  years  that  country  continaed 
under  the  kings  of  Spain,  were  considered  as  the  most  unhapi»j 
of  its  history.  Its  power  and  trade  decreased,  and  never  rose 
again  to  the  former  flourishing  state.  Philip  was  a  very  seyere 
ruler,  even  to  his  own  Spanish  Romish  subjects,  and  when  he 
died  in  1598,  of  a  most  loathsome  and  pdnful  disease,  every  one 
felt  it  a  deliverance  from  a  tyrant^  who  had  ruled  for  forty  yeazB 
with  a  rod  of  iron. 

His  son,  Philip  HI.,  was  not  active  or  talented,  but  his 
subjects  felt  his  rule  a  blessing,  after  the  severity  of  the  late 
king,  and  he  had  the  power  of  attaching  his  people  to  himself 
But,  like  his  father,  he  injured  hia  own  kingdom,  by  severity  to 
the  most  industrious  portion  of  his  subjects.  The  Moors,  that 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  conquered,  had  continued  to  live  in 
Spain  till  this  time.  Philip  obliged  them  either  to  profess 
Christianity,  or  to  leave  the  country.  He  thus  lost  six  hundred 
thousand  peaceable  and  diligent  subjects. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Philip  IV.,  Portugal  threw  off  the 
Spanish  authority,  and  chose  a  relation  of  the  old  royal  family 
as  their  king  a.d.  1 640.  Then  Charles  II.  became  King  of  Spain ; 
he  was  a  man  of  weak  mind,  and  died  a.d.  1702.  He  1^  no 
children,  but  by  his  will  he  had  desired  that  a  young  prince 
of  France  should  succeed  him.  His  two  nearest  relatives  were 
Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Louis,  King  of  France. 
They  were  both  his  first  cousins,  as  you  will  find  explained 
when  you  read  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The 
Spaniards  made  no  objection  to  their  new  king,  Philip  V^  but 
his  choice  displeased  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  I 
believe  we  must  read  no  more  of  the  persecutions  which  fol- 
lowed the  Reformation. 

At  this  time  Russia  began  to  be  powerful,  and  in  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  read  about  that  country. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

RUSSIA,   GERXANTy   AND   FRANCE. 
8ECTI01T   1. 

Ws  last  heard  of  the  Russians  under  the  Tartars,  against 
whom  they  made  many  efibrts  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
always  with  ill  success.  Tamerlane,  at  the  head  of  another 
tribe  of  Tartars,  had  also  tlireatened  Russia,  but  he  suddenly 
left  the  country,  and  returned  into  Asia.  Russia  cannot  be 
said  to  be  free  from  the  Tartars  till  the  reign  of  Ivan  I.  When 
he  had  conquered  them,  about  1460,  he  took  the  title  of  Czar, 
or  £mperor.     Ivan  is  the  Russian  word  for  John. 

The  Tartars  made  many  efforts  to  recover  their  power,  but 
with  so  little  success,  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  another 
Iran,  called  the  Terrible,  took  from  them  large  tracts  of  their 
own  country,  and  discovered  Siberia.  From  that  time  the 
Czars,  or  Emperors  of  Russia,  have  continued  to  add  to  their 
dominions,  till  it  has  reached  its  present  immense  extent.  Ivan 
the  Terrible  lived  in  the  reign  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  and  in  this  reign  began  the  trade 
between  England  and  Russia.  The  Russians  are  very  glad  of 
all  the  useful  things  which  are  made  in  England,  and  in  return 
they  have  furs,  and  tallow,  and  metals  for  us.  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  though  a  brave  warrior  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  was  not  a  kind  ruler  over  his  people.  We  are  told  of 
many  cruel  deeds  of  his,  and  he  is  said  to  have  killed  his  eldest 
son  by  a  violent  blow.  He  is  considered  to  have  been  a  little 
deranged.  His  successor  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  Ruric, 
which  had  governed  Russia  700  years.  He  died  in  1597. 
After  this,  there  was  much  contention,  as  to  who  should  be  the- 
Czar  of  Russia.  In  1610  the  Poles,  who  were  then  a  powerful 
people,  placed  one  of  their  own  nation  on  the  throne,  and  about 
the  same  time  Charles  IX.,  of  Sweden,  hoped  to  make  one  of 
his  sons  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  But  Charles  died  the  next 
year,  and  the  Russians  hated  the  Polish  yoke.  Therefore,  in 
1613,  they  chose  a  young  man,  named  Michael  Romanoff,  for 
their  emperor.  He  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  family  of 
Ruric.     He  was  able  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  and  was 
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much  respected  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  His  descendants 
still  reign  over  Russia. 

The  Poles  were  at  that  time  one  of  the  bravest  nations  in 
Europe.  Indeed,  in  all  ages  thej  have  been  remarked  for 
their  braverj.  In  1386,  Ladislaus,  their  king,  increased  his 
dominions  considerablj,  and  for  the  next  200  years  the  crown 
of  Poland  remained  in  his  family.  As  the  Poles  chose  their 
kings,  and  were  so  warlike  a  nation,  they  generally  chose  t 
sovereign  fit  to  head  their  armies  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason, 
they  were  so  well  able  to  conquer  their  neighbours  and  defend 
themselves.  In  1683  John  Sobieski^  their  king,  won  the 
admiration  of  all  Europe  by  his  bravery  against  the  Torks. 
His  successor  was  dethroned  by  Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden, 
and  Russia  interfered  to  replace  him  on  the  throne.  We  shall 
hear  more  about  this,  when  we  read  about  Charles  XU^  but 
after  that  time  the  power  of  Poland  was  much  lessened.  Civil 
wars,  foreign  enemies,  and  pretended  friends,  helped  to  rain 
it.  But  before  we  leave  the  Poles,  we  must  own  that  there 
was  much  to  blame  in  their  character  and  government.  The 
nobles  were  very  proud,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  poor,  and 
every  one  in  Poland  was  either  a  noble  or  a  slave.  They  had 
a  strange  way  of  making  laws.  Whenever  they  wished  to 
decide  on  a  new  law  for  Poland,  the  king  and  the  nobles  had  a 
meeting,  which  they  called  a  Diet,  and  which  was  held  out  of 
doors.  They  all  came  on  horseback  and  armed ;  for  it  was  a 
rule,  that  no  law  was  to  be  in  force,  unless  all  the  nobles  agreed 
to  it ;  and  there  was  often  bloodshed  at  these  meetings  :  those 
wFo  would  not  yield  to  tlie  wishes  of  the  rest  were  frequently 
killed.  Thus  the  quarrels  of  the  nobles,  made  them  less  able 
to  oppose  their  foes,  and  the  oppressed  poor,  did  not  care  much 
who  were  masters  of  Poland,  for  they  could  only  be  slaves. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Socinians  ?  They  are  something  like 
the  Arians  of  the  early  days  of  modern  history.  They  deny 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  God.  Socinus,  from  whom  they  are 
named,  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  he  chose  Poland  for  his 
adopted  country.  He  taught  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  He 
lived  about  1550.  The  general  religion  of  Poland  is  Popery, 
like  most  of  the  countries  in  the  middle  of  Europe.  In  ancient 
history  Poland  was  called  Sarmatia. 

BECTIOy  2. 

Prussia  is  another  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  middle  of 
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Enrope.  It  was  formerly  called  Brandenburgh,  and  was  of  no 
great  note  before  the  Reformation  ;  indeed,  it  continued  a 
Pagan  country  till  about  the  eleventh  century.  In  1415  it  was 
governed  by  an  elector,  and  about  a  century  later  its  ruler  was 
made  a  duke.  Several  of  its  dukes  improved  the  country,  and 
raised  the  character  of  the  people.  But  for  a  long  time,  the 
peace  of  Prussia  was  disturbed  by  its  warlike  neighbours,  the 
Polesi  who  had  once  ruled  over  great  part  of  it,  and  did  not 
wish  the  Prussians  to  be  as  free  as  themselves.  Some  of  the 
early  dukes  of  Prussia  were  Poles. 

Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary,  although,  (like  the  other 
countries  connected  with  Austria,)  belonging  to  the  Bomish 
Church,  contained  a  Protestant  band  of  faithful  Christians, 
like  a  little  light  to  the  dark  countries  around.  They  were  not 
always  under  Austria,  nor  were  ^ej  united  under  one  govern- 
ment. Sometimes  they  had  a  Polish  king,  and  then  again 
Hungary,  which  was  far  the  most  powerful,  would  be  free, 
while  Bohemia  would  be  under  her  dominion.  The  Protestants 
of  Hungary  worshipped  God,  as  the  Moravian  Brethren. 
These  Christians  were  greatly  persecuted,  especially  after  these 
countries  became  subject  to  Austria,  by  the  marriage,  in  1525, 
of  the  only  child  of  their  last  king,  with  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany.  From  this  time,  we  cannot 
say  that  Bohemia  has  any  separate  history,  though  the  Mora- 
vian Church  continues  to  exist,  and  their  method  of  worship 
has  been  adopted  by  Christians  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
They  have  bishops,  and  a  liturgy,  as  the  Church  of  England 
has,  and  their  creed  is  scriptural  and  like  ours.  Perhaps,  as  I  may 
not  mention  them  again,  you  would  like  to  hear  an  interesting 
story  about  the  Moravian  Christians,  though  the  events  took 
place  long  after  they  had  become  subject  to  Austria. 

Indeed  it  was  about  200  years  after  this,  that  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf  was  born.  At  that  time  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  with 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  heresies  had  sprung  up  amongst 
them.  The  father  of  Zinzendorf  was  a  rich  German  nobleman, 
a  very  good  man,  who  prayed  much  for  his  family.  This 
was  all  he  could  do  for  his  little  son,  for  before  the 
child  was  old  enough  to  listen  to  his  Christian  instruction,  or 
profit  by  his  good  example,  the  father  died.  Zinzendorf  was 
brought  up  by  his  pious  grandmother  ;  and  when  he  was  at 
school,    and    afterwards    at    the  College  of   Wittemberg,  he 
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showed,  by  his  holy  life  and  conversation,  that  the  Spirit  had 
blessed  these  instructions  to  his  eternal  salvation.  He  wished 
much  to  be  a  minister,  to  teach  others  what  God  had  taoght 
him,  but  his  mother  would  not  permit  this.  However,  the 
Count  determined  to  do  all  the  good  he  could,  and  he  and  the 
pious  lady  he  had  married  built  a  large  house,  in  which  those 
persecuted  for  their  religion  might  take  refuge.  Many  of  the 
poor  Moravians,  came  to  the  Count  for  protection,  although  his 
house  was  in  Bertholsdorf,  a  German  village,  several  handred 
miles  from  Moravia.  These  Moravians  built  themselves 
cottnges  near  the  Count's  house,  and  called  their  village 
*'  Herrn-hut,"  which  means  n  place  the  Lord  watches  over. 
They  took  the  name  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  here  these 
Christian  friends  lived  holily  and  happily.  The  voice  of 
prayer  and  praise  was  heard  in  their  dwellings,  and  the  Coimt 
and  Countess  were  like  a  father  and  mother  to  the  people. 

But  the  good  men  of  Herrn-hut,  could  not  bear  to  think  how 
many  of  their  fellow-creatures  knew  little  of  Jesus  and  of  His 
love,  and  tliey  resolved  to  try  what  they  could  do  to  teach  them. 
About  this  time,  the  Count  was  invited  to  visit  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  was  a  pious  man  ;  in  that  country  he  saw 
some  Grecnlandcrs,  and  met  with  a  slave  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  Count  talked  with  them,  and  found  how  greatly  mission- 
aries were  needed  in  their  homes.  So,  when  he  told  his  friends 
at  Herrn-hut,  they  resolved  to  begin  their  missionary  labours  in 
these  places,  and  God  gave  them  success. 

When  the  Count  was  tliirty-four  he  became  a  minister,  as  he 
had  so  long  wished  to  be.  But  soon  after  he  had  a  great  triaL 
The  King  of  Poland,  in  whose  dominions  Herrn-hut  was  built, 
had  been  set  against  the  Count,  by  some  *wicked  nobles,  who 
hated  him  for  his  religion.  He  forbade  him  to  return  to 
Herrn-hut.  You  may  iinogine  the  grief  of  the  people,  and  hb 
own  sorrow  ;  but  they  knew  it  could  not  have  happened  with- 
out the  permission  of  God,  who  could  bring  good  out  of  this 
evil.  Indeed,  it  proved  so  ;  for  the  banished  Count  went 
about  as  a  missionary,  preaching  to  all  who  would  listen.  He 
visited  the  West  Indies,  where  lie  found  900  Christians,  most 
of  them  having  been  taught  about  God  by  the  Moravian 
missionaries.  Then  he  went  to  America,  and  preached  to  the 
wild  Red  Indians,  and  he  remained  among  them  two  years  and 
a-half,  persuading   some    to  seek  Jesus,  and  unhurt  by  any. 
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After  ten  years  he  was  permitted  to  return  liome  ;  and,  Oh, 
what  J07  was  this  to  his  friends  at  Uerrn-hut !  But  he  often 
leflfc  them  again  for  a  while,  to  do  the  missionarj  work  to  which. 
God  had  caHed  him.  He  visited  England  several  times,  but 
lie  died  at  Herrn-hut.  Two  thousand  men  and  women,  and 
Imndreds  of  little  children  who  were  taught  in  liis  schools, 
followed  him  to  his  grave,  in  the  beautiful  churchyard  there* 
He  died  in  1760,  but  the  Moravians  did  not  cease  to  live 
together  in  love,  and  have  still  missionaries  in  many  of  the 
heathen  nations  of  the  world,  who  are  peculiarly  laborious 
and  self-denying.  Herrn-hut  is  at  this  time  a  flourishing  village* 

SBOTioir  8. 

I  have  still  something  more  to  tell  you,  about  the  countries  in 
the  middle  of  Europe.  Hungary  you  have  often  heard  of,  and 
remember  how  bravely,  the  Hungarians  fought  several  times 
against  the  Turks,  and  conquered  them.  The  Tartars  also 
were  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Hungarians,  but  they  never 
seemed  daunted.  Their  last  king  was  drowned  in  the  Danube, 
when  flying  from  the  Turks  after  a  defeat ;  and,  as  you  read 
in  the  history  of  Bohemia,  the  Austrians  took  advantage  of 
the  disorders  which  followed  this  defeat  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
got  possession  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (which  had  been  under 
the  same  king)  by  Ferdinand  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Hungary  in  1625,  and  reigning  in  her  right.  It  was  not  an 
easy  thing  to  put  down  the  spirited  Hungarians,  especially  as 
there  were  many  Protestants  in  Hungary,  who  found  Austria 
persecuting  and  severe.  In  1645  they  obtained  permission  to 
exercise  their  religious  liberty.  The  crown  of  Hungary  was 
not  considered  as  united  with  Austria  for  forty  years  later,  and 
you  will  hear  of  Hungary  again.  But  from  the  time  that 
country  was  subdued  to  this  day,  it  has  never  forgotten  to  long 
for  freedom. 

To  understand  why  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  wished  to 
make  as  many  lands  as  possible  submit  to  Austria,  you  must 
remember  that  the  Emperor  was  supreme^  over  those  kingdoms 
which  were  united  to  Austria  (his  original  dominions)^  and  had 
only  a  lesser  power  over  the  other  states  of  Germany.  Austria 
has  always  ruled  with  much  severity,  and  persecuted  those  who 
love  'their  Bibles.  Therefore  some  of  the  states  belonging  to 
Austria  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  shake  off  her  yoke,  but 
hitherto  in  vain. 
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There  are  several  other  kingdoms  in  Grermanj — ^Hanover,  and 
Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg,  and  Bavaria — ^which  last  was  for- 
merlj  called  the  Palatinate.  There  are  also  smaller  states^  and 
there  are  some  remains  of  the  Hanse,  or  leagued  towns^  of 
which  we  read  before.  Four  of  tliese  towns  are  still  inde- 
pendent, and  thej  have  each  a  little  territory  around  item 
subject  to  them.  Their  names  are  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  FVank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  and  Bremen. 

I  think  these  explanations  will  help  jou  to  understand  bettefi 
as  we  go  on  with  the  history  of  Grermany. 

flEcnov  4. 

Grermany  had  a  time  of  rest  and  peace  after  the  resignation 
of  Charles  V.,  with  but  slight  dbturbances  for  many  yean. 
This  might  have  continued  much  longer,  had  not  the  perseca- 
tions  to  which  the  Bohemians  were  subjected,  led  them  to  wish 
to  get  free  from  Austria.  The  daughter  of  James  L  of 
England,  had  married  Frederick,  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  Bohemians  turned  to  him  in  their  trouble,  and  invited  him 
to  become  their  king.  Thus  a  war  began  again  a.d.  1619^ 
entirely  about  freedom  in  religion,  wliich,  from  its  great  length, 
was  calkd  "  the  Tliirty  Years*  War."  Frederick  of  Bavaria 
was  not  able  to  help  Boliemia,  and  lost  his  own  dominions  in 
the  struggle.  They  were  not  restored  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
James  I.  seems  to  have  taken  little  pains,  to  assist  his  daughter 
and  her  husband,  but  their  sons,  Rupert  and  Maurice^  did 
not  think  of  this  when  their  uncle  needed  them*  They 
came  to  the  aid  of  Charles  I.,  and  fought  for  him  very 
bravely.  Their  sister,  Sophia,  married  the  Elector  of  Ha- 
nover, and  her  son  became  our  King  Greorge  I.,  as  you  will 
hear  presently. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  whose  name  was  Fer- 
dinand II.,  had  subdued  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine  of 
Bavaria,  he  proudly  thought  the  Protestants  were  conquered, 
and  made  a  law  that  none  should  be  permitted  in  the  empire. 
But  the  Protestants  were  not  conquered,  they  were  only  looking 
round  for  help  ;  and  as  the  Swedes  had  themselves  been 
struggling  for  their  religion,  they  thought  Sweden  might  be 
inclined  to  assist  them.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  Sweden  or 
Denmark  after  they  became  Protestant  nations  ;  and  there  is 
not  very  much  to  hear.  From  the  time  Denmark  became 
Protestant,    it    continued   to    flourish,    and,    in    1648|    when 
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Frederick  III.  came  to  the  throne,  a  new  hiw  was  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Commons,  to  compel  the  nobles  to  bear  their 
share  in  the  taxes,  and  by  this  and  other  wise  laws,  Frederick 
made  his  kingdom  happier  and  freer.  You  will  hear  of 
Denmark  again,  when  we  read  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

Sweden  had  been  less  happy.  The  kings  who  succeeded 
Gustavus  Vasa  were  little  like  him.  Some  attempted  to  restore 
the  Romish  form  of  worship  ;  some  were  dethroned  for  their 
wickedness  and  cruelty.  All  this  weakened  the  kingdom. 
In  1604,  peace  and  Protestantism  were  restored  by 
Charles  IX.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  ago.  This  brave 
prince,  soon  taught  the  Danes,  that  Sweden  was  no  longer 
likely  to  be  conquered  by  them,  and  the  Russians  and  Poles 
found  him  a  powerful  and  successful  foe.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  alarmed  at  his  victories,  but  the  Protestants 
knew  he  was  a  truly  Christian  soldier,  and  rejoiced  to  have 
him  for  their  leader  (1631).  He  succeeded  in  subduing  several 
Romish  states  in  Germany,  one  after  the  other  ;  but  the  last 
victory,  at  Lutzen,  cost  the  Protestants  dear,  for  their  noble 
leader  fell  just  as  the  battle  was  won. 

His  daughter,  Christina,  who  succeeded  him,  carried  on  the 
wur  with  great  spirit  by  her  generals,  till,  in  1648,  a  treaty  was 
made  in  Westphalia,  which  again  secured  peace  to  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany,  and  put  an  end  to  the  30  years*  war.  But  Queen 
Christina  was  like  her  father  only  in  his  warlike  character.  Her  con- 
duct showed  that  she  had  learned  no  part  of  her  father's  piety — in 
short,  she  was  a  wicked  woman.  Soon  after  the  peace  she  gave 
up  her  kingdom  to  her  cousin,  Charles  Adolphus.  Ho  was 
also  a  great  conqueror.  But  wo  must  pass  over  him,  and  his 
son,  the  tyrant  Charles  XL,  and  when  next  we  hear  of  Sweden, 
it  will  be  under  Charles  XII.,  the  celebrated  warrior  of 
Sweden. 

SBCTIOV  6. 

It  was  not  only  in  Germany,  that  the  Protestants  had  to  fight 
for  the  truth.  France  was  a  sceno  of  continual  persecution 
against  the  Huguenots.  You  remember  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
by  which  Henry  IV.  had  promised  them  liberty  of  conscience. 
His  son,  Lfouis  XIII.,  had  confirmed  this  promise  at  his  corona- 
tion. Louis  XIII.  was  young  ;  and  his  mother,  the  Regent, 
Mary  de  Medicis,  chose  for  his  wife  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter 
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of  the  King  of  Spain,  Philip  III.  She  was  so  called  became 
the  family  of  the  kings  of  Spain  was  descended  from  that  (rf 
the  Dukes  of  Austria.  The  same  day  Louis  married  Aniie^ 
his  sister  was  married  to  the  King  of  Spain,  1615  ;  and  this 
was  the  way  the  Royal  families  of  France  and  Spain  became  M 
nearly  related^  as  we  found  they  were  when  we  were  reading 
about  Spain. 

This  close  union  with  a  persecuting  Romish  country,  was  not 
likely  to  promote  peace  to  the  Protestants  of  France.  They 
had  still  a  Prince  of  Conde  at  their  head,  and  as  long  as  Mary 
de  Medicis  was  Regent,  the  war  continued.  In  1617  Loais 
quarrelled  with  his  mother  and  her  favourites,  and  made  peace 
with  the  Huguenots.  He  was  a  weak  monarch,  badly  educated, 
and  very  ignorant.  But  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  talented, 
though  deceitful  and  overbearing  Cardinal  Richelieu  became 
Louis'  minister,  the  affairs  of  France  were  managed  with  great 
success,  and  he  forced  the  powerful,  and  often  rebellious  nobles, 
to  obedience.  Indeed,  after  Richelieu  became  minister,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  reigned  rather  than  Louis  XIII. 

The  house  of  Austria,  being  so  closely  connected  with  Spain 
and  Germany,  was  beginning  to  have  too  much  influence  in 
Europe.  Louis  resolved  to  humble  it,  and  a  fierce  war  com- 
menced under  the  direction  of  Richelieu,  who  carried  it  on 
with  successful  ardour. 

Richelieu  was  also  engaged  in  another  war — a  war  of 
injustice  and  cruelty.  The  Huguenots  were  at  that  time  very 
numerous  ;  many  nobles  were  Huguenots,  and  several  large 
towns  and  populous  districts  were  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
them  ;  so  that  it  would  have  seemed  wise  to  protect  so  con- 
siderable a  body  of  Louis'  own  subjects.  But  the  king  and  his 
minister  hated  the  truth,  and,  in  their  desire  to  crush  it,  they 
forgot  every  other  consideration.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  it  would  take  us  too  long  ;  but  the  power  of  the 
Huguenots  was  broken,  till  they  were  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown — and  little  mercy  was  shown  them. 

Elizabeth  had  always  been  ready  to  aid  the  Protestants  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  her  successor,  James  L,  was  also 
very  anxious  to  do  wiiatever  lay  in  his  power.  Rochclle,  a 
famous  Huguenot  town  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  perhaps 
made  the  bravest  resistance,  and  suffered  most  of  any.  It  was 
besieged  in  1622,  again  in  1625,  and  again  in  1627.     James  L 
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sent  a  fleet  to  its  assistance,  commanded  by  Buckingham.  But 
neither  this  fleet,  nor  another  sent  soon  after,  gave  any  eflectual 
help.  The  last  siege  was  continued  more  than  three  months  ; 
and  we  are  told  that  15,000  perished,  and  only  4,000  were  left 
when  Louis'  troops  entered  the  city.  The  other  Huguenot 
cities  soon  yielded,  and  the  war  was  ended,  but  the  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots  only  ceased  for  a  short  time.  Richelieu  died 
a  few  months  before  his  master,  the  war  with  Spain  and 
Grermany  being  still  unfinished.  Louis  XIY.  was  but  five 
years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1643. 

What  a  pity  it  was  that  Louis  XIII.  did  not  often  conduit  his 
father's  good  minister.  Sully.  I  suppose  he  did  not  wish  to 
listen  to  a  Huguenot.  Sully  lived  in  retirement ;  though  I 
remember  reading,  that  onccy  when  the  King  was  in  some 
difficulty,  he  sent  for  him  to  consult  him. 

But  before  we  begin  the  history  of  Louis  XIY.  we  must 
learn  a  little  more  of  what  was  going  on  in  our  own  dear 
country. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE   EARLIEB   STUARTS. 

SEOTIOir  1. 

Neither  of  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.  had  left  any  heir  to 
the  throne  ;  but  Henry  YII.  had  left  two  daughters.  Mar- 
garet, the  eldest,  had  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  from 
her  descended  James  VI.  of  that  country ;  of  whom  we  have 
already  read,  who  became  James  I.  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  left  Edinburgh  and  came 
to  London,  a.d.  1603.  The  Scots  were  rather  proud  to  think 
that  their  king  should  also  reign  over  England.  But  some  of 
the  more  thoughtful  wished  that  his  home  could  still  be  in 
Edinburgh.  The  English,  too,  were  not  quite  contented,  and 
some  of  them  conspired  to  place  his  cousin.  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  on  the  throne  of  England.  She,  like  James,  waa 
descended  from  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VIL  With 
some  difficulty  James  put  down  all  his  opposers.  He  did  not 
act  like  Mary,  and  cut  off  the  lady's  head  who  had  been  set  up 
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against  him.  Yet  poor  Arabella  is  mach  to  be  pitied,  for  she 
was  always  watched  as  if  she  were  a  dangerous  person,  thoagh 
I  do  not  think  she  had  any  desire  to  rebel.  At  last  she  oiarried 
a  Mr.  Seymour,  and  was  immediately  imprisoned.  Her 
husband  escaped  to  France,  but  Lady  Arabella  remained  in 
prison,  where  she  lost  her  senses  and  died.  Her  hasband 
seemed  to  forget  his  injuries,  and  when  Charles  L  was  fighting 
for  his  crown,  Seymour  came  to  his  help^  and  was  veiy  useful 
to  him. 

Some  few  persons  were  executed,  for  wishing  to  place 
Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
accused  of  joining  in  the  plot,  and  kept  many  years  in  prison. 
He  was  a  talented  and  polite  gentleman,  and  many  persons 
wished  for  his  return  to  Court,  of  which  he  had  been  considered  a 
great  ornament  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  length,  quite 
weary  of  his  confinement,  he  asked  permission  to  go  to  Guiana, 
a  country  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  where^  he 
said,  he  knew  of  a  gold-mine.  Whether  he  was  deceived,  or 
only  pretended  this  in  order  to  get  away,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  he 
did  not  find  the  mine  ;  and  those  who  went  with  him  were 
angry  and  disappointed,  and  obliged  him  to  return.  You  will 
be  sorry  to  hear,  that  James  was  so  displeased  with  him,  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  under  the  sentence  which  had 
been  passed  fourteen  years  before,  when  he  was  accused  of 
joining  the  conspiracy  to  make  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  queen. 

From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  may  be  inclined  to  think 
James  a  wicked  man.  But  it  was  not  so.  He  had  many  good 
qualities,  and  all  his  habits  and  feelings  were  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  He  had  learned  very  much,  and  he  was 
generally  kind  to  his  subjects.  But  he  was  conceited,  which 
made  him  appear  ridiculous,  and  often  prevented  him  from 
finding  out,  that  though  he  had  read  many  books,  he  knew  very 
little  how  to  govern  a  kingdom.  He  did  not  educate  his 
children  well,  but  taught  them  to  think  a  great  deal  more  of 
their  rights  because  they  were  kings,  than  of  their  duOes 
because  the  happiness  of  a  nation  must  depend  upon  them. 
He  was  too  fond  of  favourites.  His  first  favourite  was  Robert 
Carr,  whom  he  made  Earl  of  Somerset.  He  was  a  bad  man, 
for  he  poisoned  his  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  because  he 
wisely  advised  him  not  to  marry  the  Countess  of  Essex.     She 
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was  a  yerj  wicked  woman,  and  probably  planned  the  murder. 
It  was  discoreredy  and  thej  were  both  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
too  light  a  punishment  for  such  guilt. 

James's  next  favourite  was  Greorge  Yilliers,  whom  he 
made  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  a  bad  adviser, 
both  to  him  and  to  his  son  Charles ;  and  if  James  could 
like  such  an  associate,  it  is  less  surpridng,  that  he 
should  be  prevailed  on  by  a  petition  from  the  Bomanbts  of 
Lancashire  to  issue  a  strange  command,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  read  in  the  churches.  This  proclamation  commanded  that 
his  subjects  should  be  permitted,  on  Sunday,  after  Divine 
service,  to  amuse  themselves  with  dancing,  leaping,  archery,  or 
any  other  games  they  thought  fit.  Archbishop  Abbott  boldly 
declared  in  his  church,  that  this  command  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  King  did  not  insist  on  it ;  but  I  grieve  to 
say  his  son,  Charles  L,  afterwards  re-issued  this  ''Book  of 
Sports,"  as  it  was  called,  and  insisted  on  its  being  read  in  the 
churches,  and  about  a  hundred  clergymen  were  driven  from 
their  livings  for  disobeying  this  sinful  command.  Many  others 
would  have  suffered  had  the  bishops  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Archbishop  Laud. 

James's  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  who,  though  only  eighteen  when  he  died,  had  made 
himself  greatly  beloved  by  his  character,  conduct,  and  piety  ; 
and  the  English  mourned  sincerely  for  him. 

SECTION  2. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  James's  reign,  was  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  which  we  call  to  memory  still  on  the  5th  of 
November.  The  Romanists  had  been  greatly  disappointed  to 
find,  that  though  James  had  not  so  much  talent  as  Elizabeth, 
he  was  equally  resolved  against  Popery,  and  they  laid  a  plot, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  only 
our  gracious  God  preserved  English  Protestants  from  the- 
wholesale  murders  which  at  that  time  stained  France.  The 
persons  engaged  in  the  plot,  hid  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder 
in  a  cellar  under  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  intended  to 
set  fire  to  it  when  the  King  and  all  his  nobles  were  met  for 
business,  and  to  blow  them  up  ;  thus  destroying  at  once  all  the 
Protestant  leaders  in  the  kingdom.  They  hoped,  in  the  con- 
fusion which  must  follow,  to  get  the  Government  settled  in  the 
hands  of  the  Papists,  and  to  make  England  a  Popish  country 
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again.  Two  Romish  gentlemen,  named  Catesbj  and  Percys 
seem  to  have  heen  the  first  to  contrive  it,  but  almost  all  the 
leading  Romanists  were  by  degrees  let  into  the  terrible  secret 
The  conspirators  were  above  a  jear  settling  their  plan,  and  yet 
it  was  not  found  out. 

But  the  Protestants  of  England  were  not  forsaken  bj  their 
Master.  There  were  many  righteous  praying  men  among 
them,  and  God  saved  the  country  for  their  sake.  (Gren.  xviiL 
23 — 33.)  He  had  graciously  chosen  our  dear  native  land,  to  be 
the  stronghold  of  Protestant  truth,  and  to  be  the  means  of  spread- 
ing it  abroad  among  other  nations.  Therefore  He  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  Lord  Monteagle's  sister,  who  had  married  a  Romanist,  to 
write  to  Monteagle,  entreating  him  to  stay  away  from  Parliament^ 
and  assuring  him  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  go.  This 
letter  was  shown  to  the  King,  and  people  often  give  him  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
letter.  However  this  may  be,  the  letter  led  to  a  search,  and  a 
suspicious-looking  man  was  found  in  the  cellar,  who  declared 
he  was  Percy's  servant,  and  that  coals  and  wood  for  his  nse 
in  the  winter  were  kept  in  this  cellar.  This  man  was  Gray 
Fawkes,  who  is  so  of^en  burned  in  effigy.  He  was  taken  up, 
the  cellar  searched,  and  the  gunpowder  discovered,  November 
5,  1605. 

When  the  conspirators  heard  this,  they  fled  into  Warwick- 
shire, where  another  of  their  number.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  was 
already  in  arms,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
caused  by  the  dreadful  fate  prepared  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment  But  when  they  heard  that  the  plot  was  discovered,  they 
endeavoured  to  escape,  and  some  of  the  leading  conspirators 
barricaded  themselves  in  a  strong  house,  resolved  to  fight  as 
long  as  they  could  ;  but  their  gunpowder  blew  up,  several  of 
them  were  injured,  and  as  they  rushed  out,  the  people  attacked 
them,  and  put  them  to  death.  A  few  were  taken  alive,  and, 
with  Guy  Fawkes,  and  Grarnct  the  chief  of  the  Jesuits  in 
England,  were  executed. 

James  showed  much  more  gentleness  than  his  subjects  cm 
this  occasion  ;  for  he  would  only  allow  the  ringleaders  to  be 
put  to  death,  but  they  would  willingly  have  destroyed  eyerj 
Papist  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  some  of 
the  prisoners  were  put  to  the  torture,  to  make  them  confess  all 
about  the  plot,  and  who  planned  it.     We  ought  never  to  let 
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the  5th  of  November  pass  by,  without  thanking  God  that 
England  was  saved  from  that  terrible  plot,  intended  to  bring 
the  nation  back  to  Foperj. 

BEcnov  8. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  something  which  I  think  will 
persuade  you  to  like  King  James  I.  We  owe  him  our  English 
Bible  as  we  now  have  it,  and  never  were  such  pains  taken,  in 
any  country,  to  give  the  people  a  correct  translation. 
Cranmer's  Bible  was  translated  from  the  Latin,  which,  you 
know,  was  only  a  translation  itself.  But  James  wished  to  give 
England  a  translation  from  the  languages  in  which  the  Bible 
was  first  written  ;  and,  inviting  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  to 
give  his  opinion  on  any  part  he  had  particularly  studied,  he 
chose  nearly  fifty  of  the  most  learned  men  he  could  find,  who 
were  employed  for  four  years,  in  translating  and  comparing  and 
revising.  When  it  was  finished,  everybody  owned,  that  no 
translation  so  good  had  ever  been  made  before.  From  that 
time  our  language  has  altered  but  little,  and  this  was,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Bible  being  admired  and 
used. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  saw  a  book  printed  in  what 
is  called  black  letter,  or  Old  English  ;  but  if  you  did,  I  am  sure 
you  could  not  read  it.  The  early  Bibles  were  printed  in  Old 
English.  In  James's  reign,  the  Roman  letters  were  first  used 
in  printing  :  I  mean  such  letters  as  this  book  and  all  English 
books  are  printed  in  now.  I  must  give  you  a  verse  from  each 
of  the  different  translations  I  have  told  you  of ;  and,  though  I 
cannot  show  you  the  old  black  letter  in  which  they  were 
printed,  you  will  notice  the  old  spelling,  and  you  will  see  what 
strange  words  were  formerly  used. 

Of  the  British  translations  we  know  nothing,  though  there 
can  be  little  doubt  the  ancient  Britons  had  some  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  among  them  before  the  arrival  of  their  Saxon 
invaders.  Whether  the  Saxons  had  the  whole  Bible  we  can 
scarcely  tell.  The  Venerable  Bede  translated  portions  for 
them,  rather  more  than  700  years  after  Christ.  King  Alfred 
was  very  anxious  that  his  subjects  should  possess  the  whole 
Scriptures,  and  we  read  how  he  translated  part  of  the  Bible 
himself  in  easier  language  than  Bede's. 

But  the  first  translation  I  can  show  you  a  verse  from,  is 


.  c    It   when  it  was  first  writteii 
very  (lil!(*rent  tlicti. 

You    remember    about    Tyndal 
Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London,  bought  \ 
reign,  and  about  the  much  better 
made  and  published  with  the  money 
his  first  edition,   1634.     Tyndal  wt 
his  translation  was  considered  excel 
before  he  had  translated  the  whole 
finished  by  Miles  Coverdale,   at  the 
1535.     The  learning  of  Tyndal  was 
bad  no  skill  in  the  original  language, 
translated  in  our  Prayer-books,  are  it 
will    tell  you   how   the    same   verses 
"  Faytb  is  a  sure  confidence  of  thyng< 
and  a  certayntie  of  thynges  which  an 
elders,  were  well  reported  of.     Thoroi 
that  the  world  was  ordeyned  by  the  i 
thynges  which  are  sene  were  made  of 


Bene." 


Cranmer's  translation  was  a  few  yeai 
only  the  same  translation  corrected.     ( 
same.      ''Faith  is  a  sure  confydence 
hoped  for,  and  a  certayntie  of  thv»»'-' 
by  it  the  elders  '^*^*' 
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Terses.  Then  there  was  the  Bishop's  Bible^  or  Great 
English  Bible,  a  very  good  translation  made  A.D.  1568 
by  Queen  Elizabeth's  command.  The  superintendence  was 
committed  to  a  learned  and  pious  man,  Archbishop  Park^, 
and  several  of  those  who  knew  most  of  the  original  languages^ 
were  employed  in  making  this  translation.  It  was  used  in 
England  till  our  present  translation  was  made.  Since  that  time 
no  alteration  has  been  made  in  our  translation,  except  a  little  in 
the  spelling.  This  is  the  way,  the  verse  we  read  before  was 
spelt,  in  our  version,  when  first  printed.  ''  Now  faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seene. 
For  by  it  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report  Through  faith 
wee  ynderstand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
Grod,  so  that  things  which  are  seene,  were  not  made  of  things 
which  doe  appeare." 

I  have  told  you  a  great  deal  about  James  I.,  and  you  will 
hear  more  when  we  speak  of  the  countries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

SECTION  4. 

His  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  succeeded  him  in  1625, 
and  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  of  his  faults  and  his  sorrows.  In 
his  private  character,  he  set  the  best  example  to  his  nobles  and 
subjects,  for  he  was  a  good  husband  and  father,  and  kind  to 
every  one.  He  was  well  informed,  and  had  much  talent,  but 
he  wanted  firmness  and  decision,  and  often  allowed  people  to 
guide  him  who  were  inferior  to  himself  in  good  sense  and  in 
character.  Besides,  he  had  been  taught  to  think  so  much  of 
his  rights  as  a  king,  that  he  forgot  his  public  duties.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  that  a  man,  both  gentle  and  truthful 
in  private  life,  should  have  often  shown  himself  arbi{rary  and 
insincere  when  he  acted  as  a  king. 

To  be  arbitrary  means  to  follow  no  law  but  one's  own  will. 
The  English  had  taken  much  pains  to  obtain  wise  and  useful 
laws,  by  which  rich  and  poor  were  alike  to  be  governed  ;  and 
they  could  not  endure*  that  these  laws  should  be  set  aside,  and 
that  the  king  should  give  orders  and  levy  taxes,  without  con- 
sulting his  Parliament.  Not  that  Charles  was  the  first  king 
who  had  done  this.  Most  of  the  kings  had  held  courts,  and 
decided  by  their  own  authority.  Henry  VII.  had  carried  it  to 
a  great  height,  when  he  sat  and  imposed  fines  on  his  nobles,  in  a 
room  called,   from  the   ornaments  on  the  ceiling,  the  Star- 
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chamber,  and  gave  jadgment  in  person.  This  coort  liad  been 
continued  bj  sacceeding  monarchs,  till  the  reign  of  Charies  L 
But  in  this  reign,  the  House  of  Commons  became  much  kfli 
submissive  than  before,  and  determined  to  bear  it  no  longer. 

I  have  told  yon  what  an  unwise  counsdlor  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was,  both  to  Charles  and  his  father.  Backing* 
ham  was  stabbed  bj  a  man  named  Felton,  who  seemed  to  think 
he  was  doing  great  good  to  his  country  by  this  mnrder.  He 
forgot  that  we  must  never  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  (Bom. 
iii.  8.)     He  was  justly  executed. 

Charles  soon  chose  other  counsellors.  They  were  men  of 
great  talent  and  correct  conduct,  but  neither  of  them  was  fit  to 
help  Charles  in  the  difficulties  he  found.  They  were  Lord 
Strafford  and  Archbishop  Laud.  Strafford  encouraged  all  the 
King's  ideas  about  arbitrary  power,  instead  of  persuading  him 
by  truthfulness,  gentleness,  and  firmness,  to  win  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  people.  Laud,  although  he  was  the  chief 
minister  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  knew  little  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  lie  persecuted  the  Dissenters  with 
severity,  and,  indeed,  in  many  things,  was  more  like  a  Romanist 
than  a  Protestant.  The  King  was  led  by  him,  and  by  bis 
Popish  Queen  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
into  many  usages  unlike  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  great  pain,  when  we  read  of  the  Popish 
teachings,  which  Laud  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  Chnrch  (tf 
England,  and  of  the  strange  ceremonies  he  added  to  the  forms 
of  worship.  They  much  resembled  those  of  the  Tractarians  of 
the  present  day.  But  neither  Laud  nor  the  Tractarians  can 
properly  be  called  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  because 
their  opinions  are  in  many  respects,  quite  opposed  to  the 
Protestant  and  scriptural  teaching  of  our  Church. 

The  persecuting  spirit  of  Laud,  was  especially  shown  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Scotch.  They  had  never  used  our  Prayer- 
book,  but  chose  to  worship  God  without  any  printed  form. 
Each  minister  prayed  in  his  own  words.  We  may  not  think 
this  the  best  way,  but  we  must  own  that  we  can  have  no  righ( 
to  punish  people  for  not  agreeing  with  us.  Laud  determined  to 
compel  the  Scotch  to  use  the  P2nglish  Prayer-book,  and  the 
King  himself  went  to  Scotland,  hoping  his  presence  would  awe 
the  Scotch,  and  make  them  submit.  They  received  him  with 
joy,  as  peculiarly  their  own  Sovereign,  being  a  Stuart.     But 
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they  would  not  yield  in  religious  matters.  Instead  of  oom- 
plying  with  the  King's  wishes,  the  principal  men,  in  1638  drew 
up  a  Covenant,  or  agreement,  that  they  would  oppose  all 
Popery,  and  would  worship  God  in  their  accustomed  way  as 
Presbyterians.  They  reckoned  the  Liturgy  of  the  Chorch 
as  a  part  of  Popery,  and,  indeed,  the  Prayer-book  which  Laud 
gave  them,  was  different  from  the  one  we  use  in  England,  and 
there  were  Popish  errors  in  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  has 
been  little  alteration  since  that  time  in  the  Scotch  I^yer-book, 
and  that  this  little  alteration  has  made  it  still  worse.  When 
the  Scotch  had  drawn  up  their  Covenant,  all  the  people  were 
invited  to  sign  it,  and  numbers  did  so,  and  were  so  determined 
in  the  matter  that  the  King  found  it  impossible  to  put  them 
down. 

In  1641  a  dreadful  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  which  I 
ahall  tell  you  about  in  the  next  chapter. 

BBOTION  5. 

The  King  had  been  much  to  blame.  His  chief  fault  was  not, 
that  he  had  made  laws  without  calling  his  Parliament  and 
asking  their  advice,  for  he  was  not  more,  arbitrary  than  the 
kings  and  queens  who  reigned  before  him,  though  the  people 
were  less  willing  to  hear  it.  But  the  way  in  which  he  lost  the 
respect  of  his  subjects  was  this.  He  often  promised  to  yield  to 
what  his  Parliament  demanded,  and  broke  his  word.  It  is  tme 
they  were  encroaching  and  disrespectful,  but  this  is  no  excuse 
for  him,  though  it  made  his  path  much  more  difficult.  When  I  say 
the  Parliament,  I  ought  rather  to  say  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
the  Commons  had  fallen  into  the  very  fault  for  which  they  had 
blamed  Charles.  They  wished  to  govern  the  country,  and  to 
make  laws,  without  the  consent  of  either  the  House  of  Lords  or 
the  Sovereign.  Some  of  the  Lords  joined  the  Commons,  but 
most  of  the  nobles  came  round  their  King,  when  they  found 
the  Parliament  party  were  taking  from  him  all  proper 
authority. 

In  1641,  the  Parliament  insisted  on  the  King's  permitting 
them  to  behead  Lord  Strafford ;  and  Charles  never  foi^ave 
himself  for  having  consented  to  his  execution.  Immediately 
after  this,  they  put  Laud  into  prison,  and  next  abolished  the 
Star-chamber.  Charles's  power  as  a  king  was  at  an  end,  and 
much  as  he  pitied  Ireland,  he  could  do  nothing  to  stay  the 
cruelties  there.     Some  of  the  Parliamentary  party  accused 
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Charles  of  encouraging  the  massacres  in  Ireland.  Bat  the 
guilt  of  permitting  them  to  continue  lay  upon  the  Parliament ; 
for  when  the  King  prevailed  on  the  Scotch  to  offer  to  aend  a 
bodj  of  troops,  the  Parliament  refused  to  permit  them  to  ga 
They  also  objected  to  the  King's  proposal  to  go  in  person. 

In  England  civil  war  had  begun,  and  it  continued  from  1642 
to  1646.  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  much  about  this  sad  civil 
war.  The  persecuted  Dissenters  joined  with  the  Parliament, 
and  amongst  them^  as  well  as  amoagst  the  Covenanters  of 
Scotland,  were  hundreds  of  real  Christians,  who  certainly  had 
no  intention  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  King. 

Charles  seemed  successful  at  first,  but  at  last  he  was  entirely 
defeated.  Near  the  end  of  the  war  Laud  was  beheaded, 
probably  in  the  hope  of  convincing  the  Scotch,  how  ready  the 
Parliament  was  to  punish  the  persecutors  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  to  engage  them  more  fully  on  that  side.  The  plan 
succeeded,  for  when  Charles  threw  himself  on  the  loyalty  of 
his  Scotch  subjects,  they  delivered  him  up  to  his  enemies  for 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  As  soon  as  Charles  was  made 
prisoner  (1647),  the  Parliament  wished  to  disband  the  army, 
and  to  agree  upon  some  plan  of  governing  the  nation.  But  the 
army  had  learned  its  power.  The  soldiers  had  no  inclination 
to  go  back  to  trade  or  labour,  nor  did  their  leaders  wish  to 
return  to  private  life.  Among  their  officers  was  a  bold  soldier 
named  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  he  was  a  gentleman  from  Hunting- 
donshire :  in  early  life  he  appeared  desirous  to  please  Crod, 
and  some  persons  think  well  of  him  to  the  last.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  his  early  character,  I  fear,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  chiefly  sought  power  for  himself.  True  religion 
would  have  taught  him  to  pity,  not  to  insult  his  fallen 
Sovereign. 

Poor  Charles  !  whatever  his  faults  were  in  prosperity,  he 
had  been  so  gentle,  meek,  and  patient,  under  his  bitter  sorrows^ 
that  he  had  won  over  many  of  his  enemies.  But  Cromwell 
was  resolved  on  his  death.  He  put  an  end  at  once,  to  the 
royal  manner  in  which  Charles,  though  a  prisoner,  liad  been 
treated.  His  own  servants  were  sent  away,  and  his  attendants 
chosen  from  among  his  enemies  ;  but  these  were  soon  won  over 
by  his  patience  and  fortitude,  and  became  his  most  attached 
friends.  At  length  Charles  was  brought  to  trial  before  his  own 
subjects.     He  behaved  with  the  dignity  of  a  king  and  the 
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meeknesis  of  a  Christian,  throughout  the  insalts  which  were 
offered  him.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and  was 
executed  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  January  30, 
1649.  '*  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor,**  said  the  executioner, 
holding  it  up  to  the  people.  But  the  people  were  filled  with 
sorrow  and  pitj.  Charles  had  won  back  their  esteem  by  his 
resignation,  and  they  felt  he  was  their  king. 

The  queen  had  left  England  long  before,  when  her  husband*s 
troubles  began.  She  went  to  her  nephew,  Louis  XTV.  of 
France,  who  allowed  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  but  she  and 
her  children  were  often  very  poor,  and  almost  wanted  neces- 
saries at  times. 

The  first  post  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  it 
carried  letters  once  a  week  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 
In  the  next  chapter  I  must  tell  you  about  the  Lrish  rebellion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EVENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  GREAT  REBELLION  ;  ALSO  SOME 
ACCOUNT   OF   THE   AMERICAN   COLONIES. 

BBOTIOir  1. 

In  1641,  the  Irish  Romanists,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles 
in  England,  rose  upon  the  English,  and  a  general  massacre 
commenced.  Dublin  was  saved  by  the  providential  disclosure 
of  the  plot,  which  enabled  the  Government  to  make  some 
preparation.  But  in  a  few  days  the  counties  of  Derry,  Donegal, 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Longford,  with  parts  of  Armagh 
and  Down,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  lawless  multitude,  who 
hated  the  name  of  Englishman  or  of  Protestant.  Forty  or 
fifty  thousand  persons  were  murdered,  some  after  cruel  tortures 
had  been  inflicted  on  them. 

One  Englishman,  however,  was  respected  even  by  that 
ferocious  mob.  This  was  Bedell,  whom  we  read  about  as  a 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  Irish.  He  was  made  an  Irish 
Bishop,  twelve  years  before  the  rebellion  began,  and  had  been 
very  kind  to  the  Irish,  and  most  earnest  in  instructing  them. 
The  rebeb  had  declared  they  would  drive  every  EngUshman 
out  of  the  country,  but  they  had  so  learned  to  love  this 
gentle  and  pious  bishop  that  for  some  time  his  house  in  the 
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ooontj  of  Cavan  was  not  attacked.  And  probaUij  it  would 
have  been  spared  entirely,  had  he  refused  shelter  to  his  felknr- 
Protestant  countrymen.  Bat,  on  the  contrary,  his  door  wis 
open  to  all  who  were  in  danger,  and,  though  warned  of  the 
consequences,  he  would  not  give  up  his  guests  at  the  bidding  of 
the  rebels.  Then  they  broke  into  his  house,  and  pat  irons  on 
erery  one  they  found  there,  except  the  aged  bishop.  But  they 
kept  him  a  prisoner  for  three  weeks^  and  he  died  soon  after; 
perhaps  the  sooner  for  the  sorrows  he  had  witnessed  and  shared. 
All  the  Romanists  in  the  neighbourhood  attended  his  funeral, 
and  one  of  their  priests  exclaimed  at  his  grave,  **  Oh,  that  my 
soul  may  rest  with  Bedell ! " 

The  Irish  rebels  could  easily  have  been  subdued,  but 
Englishmen  were  quarrelling  with  each  other  at  home^  and 
therefore  made  little  effort  to  conquer  the  rebels  in  Ireland. 
The  good  Earl  of  Ormond,  however,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  tenantry,  and,  aided  by  some  other  gentlemen,  did  much 
to  stop  the  dreadful  outrages.  Charles  had  made  him  the 
Lord-Lieutenant.  But  it  was  more  than  three  years  before  the 
Protestants  began  to  feel  at  all  safe,  and  longer  still  before  the 
country  was  at  peace. 

But  we  must  return  to  England.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
about  eighteen  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  the  Scots 
immediately  chose  him  for  their  king  ;  but  they  first  obliged 
him  to  sign  the  (Covenant,  and  he  found  himself  little  better 
than  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  In  1651  the  Scotch  army, 
with  Charles  II.  at  their  head,  marched  to  Worcester.  There 
they  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  young  king  was  obliged 
to  hide  himself,  and  passed  one  whole  day  in  an  oak  aft 
Boscobcl,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Worcester.  He  saw  the 
soldiers  passing  and  re-passing,  and  heard  them  wish  they 
might  take  him.  At  last,  with  much  difficulty,  he  reached  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  and  crossed  over  to  France. 

Cromwell  being  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  took  the  title  of 
"  Protector  of  England,"  and  he  soon  brought  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  into  complete  subjection.  The  people  weie 
tired  of  wars  and  tumults,  and  submitted  to  the  despotic  rule  of 
Cromwell,  permitting  him  to  dismiss  his  Parliament,  and  put 
down  the  national  Church,  without  any  remonstrance.  In 
many  respects  Cromwell  governed  well  and  wisely.  He 
supported  Protestantism  at  home  and  abroad;   and  a  verj 
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exoellent  letter,  is  still  in  existence,  which  he  wrote  to  Louis 
^^^1^*9  begging  him  not  to  be  so  cruel  to  his  Protestant  subjects. 
He  also  interfered  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses,  and 
obtained  some  relief  for  them  in  1655. 

But  while  he  helped  the  Protestant  cause,  and  made  England 
respected  among  the  nations,  he  was  himself  an  unhappy  man. 
£Qb  own  familj  blamed  him  for  the  part  he  had  acted  towards 
the  poor  king,  Charles  I.,  and  he  knew  well  that  numbers  would 
rcjjoice  in  his  death,  and  lived  in  the  daily  fear  of  being 
murdered.  Many  long  for  riches  and  power ;  but  a  man  maj 
be  powerful,  and  honoured,  and  even  useful,  and  yet  know 
nothing  of  that  peace  of  mind,  which  is  poorly  exchanged  for 
all  this  world  can  give. 

sscnov  2. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  some 
other  leaders  in  the  rebellion,  were  at  one  time  just  sailing  for 
America,  but  Charles  forbade  them  to  leave  the  country,  little 
foreseeing  how  dangerous  they  would  be  to  himself. 

Many  colonies  were  founded  in  America  about  this  time. 
This  will,  therefore,  be  a  good  opportunity  to  tell  you  some 
particulars  about  them.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  you  pitied 
so  much,  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  tried  to  form  a 
colony  of  Englishmen  in  North  America.  This  was  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  though  he  was  not  very 
successful,  he  brought  home  with  him  that  useful  vegetable,  the 
potato,  which  most  people  in  the  British  Islands  eat  day  by 
day,  without  ever  inquiring  where  it  came  from.  This  colony 
was  named  Virginia.  In  1607  another  party  went  out  to 
Virginia,  and  built  a  town,  which  they  called  James  Town,  in 
honour  of  James  L,  their  king.  This  settlement  became  a 
refuge  for  many  of  the  Boyalists,  in  the  misfortunes  of 
Charles  I.  Tobacco  was  first  sent  into  England  from  this 
colony.  I  am  not  glad  that  was  sent  us,  but  am  quite  of 
the  opinion  of  James  I.,  who  said,  he  thought  mouths  were 
never  intended  to  be  chimneys  for  smoke. 

Virginia  is  to  the  east  of  North  America,  and  just  to  the 
north  of  that  is  Maryland,  where  a  colony  of  Romanists,  under 
Lord  Baltimore,  settled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Still  more  northerly,  another  and  very  different  colony  was 
planted  in  1620.  These  colonists  were  Puritans,  and  instead 
of  driving  away  the  natives,  by  force,  they  made  friends  with 
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them.  The  Puritans  carefully  attended  to  the  establishment  of 
religious  worship  among  themselves.  Thej  are  sometimes  called 
<*  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and  many  of  them  were  very  holj 
men.     They  named  their  American  home  New  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  the 
south  of  Virginia,  and  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  adfjoimng 
New  England,  were  all  colonized.  In  the  same  reign  William 
Penn  obtained  permission  to  form  a  colony  of  Quakers,*  to  the 
north  of  Maryland.  He  called  his  new  country  Pennsylvaoia, 
and  the  city  he  built  there  Philadelphia,  or  brotherly  love.  He 
purchased  his  land  from  the  natives,  and  he  also  took  great 
pains  to  show  them  kindness,  and  to  obtain  their  friendship. 
He  succeeded  so  well,  that,  though  they  often  attacked  the  other 
settlements,  and  did  much  mischief,  Pennsylvania  was  generally 
secure. 

The  Romanists,  and  Puritans,  and  Quakers  came  out  in  soch 
numbers  to  America,  because  they  were  persecuted  in  England 
and  in  other  Protestant  States,  who  did  not  yet  understand 
what  was  meant  by  religious  liberty.  There  are  very  few 
instances  of  death  or  torture  being  inflicted  by  Protectants,  bnt 
lesser  bodily  punishments,  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  were 
often  used  to  oblige  persons  to  worship  God  in  the  established 
manner.  Both  Puritans  and  Churchmen  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  the  same  error.  Cromwell  himself  belonged  to  the  sect 
we  call  Independent  Dissenters,  but  he  allowed  liberty  of  con- 
science to  every  one,  except  Churchmen.  The  clergy  were  not 
only  deprived  of  their  livings,  but  they  obtained  the  means  of 
subsistence,  only  upon  condition,  that  they  should  not  perform 
worship  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the 
Puritan  zeal  against  Popery,  CromwelFs  followers  not  only 
broke  down  crucifixes  and  altars,  &c.,  but,  with  mistaken  seal, 
they  destroyed  much  that  was  harmless,  and  much  that  was 
beantiful.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  disturb  the  monuments 
of  the  dead,  and  to  use  some  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches  for 
barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  stables  for  their  horses.  However, 

*  Quaker  was  a  sort  of  nickname  of  a  sect  established  by  (George  Fox, 
in  1647.  They  call  themselves  the  Society  of  Friends.  Tlicy  are  a  people 
of  much  simplicity  of  manners  and  purity  of  morals,  but  they  hold  ionM 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  that  great  truth,  that  the  Bible  must  be  our 
only  guide.  There  are  also  many  things  of  little  importanoe,  whioh  tbsy 
make  almost  as  necessary  as  the  great  truths  of  religion. 
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we  must  remember,  there  was  little  generous  feeling  about  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  at  that  time.  In  many  of  the  American 
colonies,  the  natives  were  treated  as  enemies,  and  shot  down 
like  wild  beasts  ;  and  as  these  settlements  spread  farther  and 
farther  into  the  country,  the  poor  Red  Indians,  who  lived  bj 
hunting  and  fishing,  did  not  find  enough  food,  and  many  of 
them  died  of  want. 

Several  nations,  besides  England  and  Spain,  sent  out  colonists 
to  North  America.  The  Dutch  settled  first  in  New  York,  and 
then  went  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  people  of  Sweden  and 
Finland  sent  colonists  to  Delaware,  but  they  did  not  remain 
there  long.  The  French  settled  in  Canada,  and  founded  colonies 
to  the  north  of  ours  ;  while  the  Russians  took  possession  of 
some  portion  of  North  America  adjoining  their  own  country, 
— so  the  Red  Indians  lost  more  of  their  hunting  grounds  in 
North  America  every  year. 

You  read  how  Spain  and  Portugal  seized  a  great  part  of 
South  America :  the  West  Indies,  as  we  call  the  islands 
between  North  and  South  America,  were  also  colonized  by 
Europeans.  We  shall  have  more  to  read  of  the  colonies,  for 
they  were  very  important.  The  English  found  no  gold  and 
silver,  but  many  grew  rich  in  these  fertile  countries.  Then 
they  sent  home  for  such  goods  as  could  not  be  obtained  in 
America,  and  thus  the  trade  of  England  was  increased. 

The  early  settlers  in  America  were  troubled  to  get  any  assist- 
ance, and  there  were  many  trees  to  cut  down,  and  much  land  to 
clear,  before  they  could  grow  corn  or  build  houses.  James  I., 
therefore,  transported  to  Virginia  about  100  persons  who  were 
in  custody  for  offences,  to  work  for  the  colonists.  This 
was  right,  for  these  people  deserved  punishment,  and  if  they 
behaved  well  they  might  get  back  their  character,  and  be  useful 
and  happy  in  their  new  home.  But  there  were  so  few — ^tho 
colonists  needed  many  more.  So  shortly  .after  this,  about 
1620,  a  Dutch  ship  brought  about  twenty  Africans  to  the 
colonies.  They  were  immediately  bought  for  slaves;  and 
when  the  merchants,  who  did  not  fear  God,  saw  they  could 
obtain  money  in  this  way,  they  brought  many  more,  and  thus 
the  slave  trade  began  in  America. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  one  colony  which  was 
founded  much  later.  In  1698,  the  Scotch  planted  it  on  the 
Darien   isthmus,    which  was  a  very  well-chosen  spot,    being 
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terrible  rebellion  in  France,  of  which  another  Cardinal,  named 
Betz,  was  at  the  head,  and  which  was  sometimes  helped 
forward  by  Conde  and  other  nobles.  It  was  called  the 
"  Fronde,"  from  a  French  word  which  means  to  censure, 
because  they  censured  or  blamed  their  governors,  espedallj 
Mazarin,  whom  they  justly  accused  of  oppression.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  rebellion,  the  country  was  full  of  misery. 
Even  the  King  and  his  mother  were  sometimes  in  want  of 
necessaries  ;  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
Henrietta,  the  widow  of  Charles  I.,  was  still  worse  off.  When 
Louis  XIY.  was  old  enough  to  govern,  he  thought  it  wise  to 
dismiss  Mazarin,  and  reconcile  himself  to  his  people.  By  this 
means,  he,  at  length,  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the  "  Fronde.** 
But  when  this  was  done,  he  imprisoned  Retz,  and  again  made 
Mazarin  his  minister.  Mazarin  died  in  1661,  and,  from  that 
time,  Louis  managed  the  kingdom  alone,  with  great  diligence 
and  talent. 

The  Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  joined  the  "  Fronde,"  after- 
wards helped  Spain  against  his  country.  He  was  a  man  of 
no  principle,  and  though  descended  from  the  Princes  of  Conde, 
who  were  leaders  of  the  Huguenots,  he  was  a  Romanist.  He 
is  sometimes  called  the  great  Cond^  and  he  was  a  great 
generaL  When  peace  was  made  with  Spain,  1669,  the  King 
pardoned  Conde,  and  he  and  Turenne  were  Louis's  principal 
generals  in  his  wars.  When  Turenne  was  killed  in  battle, 
Conde  was  made  commander-in-chief.  Louis'  glory  increased 
every  year.  He  kept  his  nobles  in  obedience,  and  his  poor  in 
subjection.  His  foreign  wars  were  successful,  and  France  was 
raised  to  very  great  power.  In  1679,  when  he  had  reigned 
thirty-five  years,  he  made  peace  with  all  his  enemies ;  indeed 
all  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  him.  One  enemy,  however, 
resolved  to  oppose  him  again  as  soon  as  it  was  possible ; 
this  was  William  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Stadtholder  of 
Holland.  If  England  had  joined  with  him  at  first,  he  might 
have  obtained  the  victory  over  Louis  ;  but  Charles  II.  was 
disposed  to  assist  France.  However,  the  English  murmured,  at 
the  help  given  to  the  Romish  Louis  against  the  Protestant 
William  ;  therefore  Charles  had  found  it  best  to  make  peace 
with  Holland,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  married  Charles's 
niece,  Mary. 

We  read  how  distressed  the  Court  of  France    was    when 
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Louis  was  a  child,  but  after  the  general  peace  it  was  the  moat 
brilliant  court  in  Europe  ;  and  the  nobles  thought  it  almost  is 
bad  as  dcith  to  be  banished  from  it.  They  considered  it  an 
honour  to  be  permitted  to  wait  on  the  King,  to  assist  him  to 
dress,  or  even  to  hold  a  wax-light,  while  he  did  so. 

Although  Louis,  af^er  the  death  of  Mazarin,  never  gsTe  up 
the  reins  of  government  to  another  minister,  he  needed 
assistance  in  governing,  and  he  chose  able  men.  Colbert 
succeeded  Mazarin.  He  had  been  a  poor  boy,  and  came  to 
Paris  to  seek  a  clerkship.  His  talents  and  industry  made  him 
remarked  by  liis  superiors,  and  raised  him  to  honour  ;  and  the 
Huguenots  found  in  him  a  constant  protector,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  till  his  death,  in  1683.  But  when,  shortly  after- 
wards, Le  Tellier  became  the  King's  counsellor,  he  advised  thor 
destruction  ;  and  in  1685,  Louis  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantea^ 
which  Henry  IV.  had  made  for  their  protection.  They  were 
forbidden  to  worship  God  acconling  to  their  simple  and  scrip- 
tural method,  their  places  of  wonhip  were  closed,  and  they 
were  commanded  to  go  to  mass  in  the  Popish  churches.  Many 
desired  to  join  their  Protestant  brethren  in  other  countries^  bnt 
Louis  forbade  them  to  leave  France. 

SECTION  2. 

Then  followed  those  dreadful  persecutions,  which  are 
commonly  called  the  Dragon nades,  because  the  soldiers  who 
were  sent  to  enforce  these  orders,  were  called  dragoons.  They 
found  no  armies  to  oppose  them,  for  the  power  of  the 
Huguenots  was  gone  ;  but  they  were  sent  into  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  encouraged  in  robbery,  cruelty,  and  murder. 
The  children  were  taken  from  their  parents,  and  brought  up  as 
Romanists  ;  the  women  were  forced  into  convents,  where 
every  means  was  used  to  compel  them  to  recant.  The  men 
were  ill-treated,  turned  out  of  their  houses,  often  killed,  or 
compelled  to  attend  mass,  till,  at  length,  Louis  had  some  reason 
to  declare,  that  the  Huguenots  were  entirely  exterminated. 
Half  a  million  escaped  to  other  countries,  in  spite  of  all  Louis' 
precautions,  and  the  loss  of  so  many  industrious  subjects,  would, 
one  would  think,  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  any  king.  Forty 
thousand  of  these  emigrants  came  to  England,  and  were 
allowed  to  settle  in  Spitalfields,  near  Shoreditch.  Their  prin- 
cipal employment  was  silk -weaving,  an  art  then  unknown  in 
England,  and  their  skill  and  diligence  made  them  valuable  to 
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their  adopted  country.  From  this  time  the  name  of  Huguenot 
was  seldom  heard  in  France,  though  nothing  has  ever  been  able 
to  root  out  a  scriptural  faith,  from  among  the  people  in  the 
south  of  that  country. 

You  remember  that  Louis  XIII.  had  so  completely  con- 
qaered  the  Huguenots,  that  he  left  them  little  power  to  defend 
themselves.  In  general  they  did  not  attempt  it,  for  they  had 
neither  soldiers  nor  leaders.  Yet  there  was  one  part  of 
France,  where,  about  a.d.  1702,  the  Huguenots  endeavoured  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  outrages  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  It  was  in  a  mountainous  district,  in  the  South  of 
France,  called  Cevennes  ;  and  the  Huguenots,  who  fought  with 
their  persecutors  there,  were  called  Camisards.  They  remind 
us  of  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland  in  their  stem  determination, 
and  in  their  sufferings.  But  they  were  less  successful,  most  of 
their  chiefs  were  either  killed  in  battle,  or  taken  prisoners  and 
pat  to  death,  and,  at  last,  they  were  entirely  subdued. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  have  given  you  a  whole 
chapter  about  Louis  XIV.,  when  you  hear  that  he  reigned 
seventy -two  years.  He  came  to  the  throne  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.,  of  England,  and  he  was  still  reigning  when 
George  I.  became  king.  We  have  now  heard  of  the  rebellion 
and  troubles  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  still  a 
child,  and  how  he  triumphed  afterwards  over  all  his  enemies, 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  we  have  also  heard  of  the  bad  use 
he  made  of  his  power,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  his  government. 
We  have  still  to  hear  how  he  was  punished  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  other  enemies, 
prevailed  against  him :  for  he  lived  to  see  his  power  lessened, 
and  the  glory  of  his  country  tarnished.  But  we  shall  learn 
about  this,  as  we  read  the  histories  of  England  and  of  Holland. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE   RESTORATION,   AND  ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

BBCTION  1. 

We  left  Cromwell  as  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England.  He  never  had  the  name  of  king,  though  he  had 
more  than  the  power.     I  told  you  how  unhappy  the  latter  part 
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of  his  life  waA,  from  a  constant  fear  that  he  shoald  be  murdered. 
But  he  died  a  natural  deaths  and  his  eldest  son,  Richard 
Cromwell,  succeeded  him  as  Protector.  Richard  CrtHnweU 
was  a  worthy  man,  but  much  fitter  to  be  a 'country  gentleman 
than  a  ruler.  The  House  of  Peers  ventured  to  meet  again, 
and  one  of  the  chief  commanders  in  the  army,  named  Grenenl 
Monk,  proposed  to'  invite  Charles  II.,  to  return  and  reign  over 
England.  Richard  Cromwell  took  no  pains  to  prevent  thii^ 
and,  indeed,  seemed  quite  willing  to  give  up  the  Government 

On  the  29tli  of  May,  1660,  Charles  II.,  entered  London  as  a 
king,  af^er  having  been  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  for  sixteen 
years, — more  than  half  his  life.  He  came  to  the  throne  under 
peculiar  advantages.  The  country  had  improved  very  muchonder 
the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  at  this  time  ranked  vciy 
high  among  the  nations.  The  people  of  England  rejoiced,  with 
general  satisfaction  to  see  the  rightful  heir  return  to  his  throne. 
Charles  was  crowned  amid  the  hopes  of  the  whole  nation.  Af 
they  saw  more  of  him,  his  cheerful,  pleasant  manner,  and  his 
good-natured  rcndy  wit,  won  still  farther  on  his  subjects ;  tiH 
they  discovered  how  much  he  hated  business,  and  how  little  he 
thought  of  anything  but  amusement  and  pleasure  ;  and  his  were 
often  sinful  pleasures.  Such  being  his  character,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  proved  a  bad  king.  We  might 
have  hoped,  that  the  trials  of  his  early  life,  would  have  induced 
serious  thought,  but  he  was  a  peculiarly  trilling,  light  character. 
I  cannot  even  say  he  was  grateful,  to  those  who  had  helped  him 
and  his  father  in  their  troubles.  There  were  many  difficulties 
in  his  way,  for  he  had  no  treasures,  and  those  who  had  spent 
all  they  had  in  the  civil  wars,  expected  to  recover  their 
fortunes.  But  I  am  afraid,  except  in  a  few  instances,  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  it  at  all. 

He  began  his  reign,  however,  with  a  very  suitable  act  of  grace. 
He  pardoned  all  who  had  fought  against  the  King  in  the  dvil 
wars,  except  those  concerned  in  his  death.  Many  of  these  had 
died  or  left  the  kingdom  ;  ten  only  were  executed.  He  then 
restored  the  bishops  and  clergymen,  and  the  Church  of 
England  was  re-established.  But  the  way  of  doing  it  was  as 
wrong  and  cruel,  as  the  law  which  Cromwell  made  against  the 
Churchmen.  For  the  people  it  was  much  worse,  because  many 
of  those  appointed  by  Cromwell,  knew  the  Gospel  and  preached 
it,  but  Charles  had  very  few  good  men  to  put  into  the  place  of 
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two  thousand  ministers  who  were  driven  from  their  pulpits  bj 
a  law  called  an  Act  of  Uniformity. 

8S0TZ0V  2. 

TJnifcNrmity  means  the  being  all  alike,  and  this  Act  said  that 
every  clergyman  was  to  declare,  that  he  thought  our  Prayer- 
book  and  our  Church  rules  good  and  right.  Of  course  those 
who  choose  to  be  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England  ought  to 
feel  satisfied  that  the  book  they  use,  and  the  rules  they  follow, 
are  ScripturaL  And  yet,  as  they  were  proving  some  altera- 
tions in  the  Prayer-book  at  that  time,  it  seemed  a  great  pity 
not  to  listen  to  what  the  Dissenters  said,  and  to  try  to  agree 
with  the  good  men  of  all  parties,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
giving  up  truth  ;  but  no  inquiries  were  made.  The  same  Act 
declared,  that  no  one  was  to  be  considered  a  minister,  unless  he 
had  been  ordained  by  a  bishop,  but  he  must  be  ordained  again. 
,This  was  considered  as  an  intended  insult,  for  as  there  had  been 
no  bishops  since  Charles  L  reigned,  only  the  older  men  could 
possibly  have  been  ordained  by  a  bishop.  It  would  have 
answered  every  purpose  to  have  said,  that  now  bishops  were 
again  appointed,  every  new  clergyman  must  be  ordained  by  a 
bishop. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  ordained  ?  When  any  one 
desires  to  become  a  clergyman,  he  studies  for  some  time  such 
things  as  are  considered  necessary,  to  fit  him  to  teach  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  attainments.  He  is  then  brought  to  the  bishop, 
who  solemnly  inquires,  whether  he  thinks  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  who  has  led  him  to  wish  to  be  a  minister,  and  whether  he 
will  teach  according  to  the  Holy  Bible,  and  be  ready  to  drive 
away  all  false  doctrine.  If  he  answers  yes  to  this,  the  bishop 
lays  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  prays  that  the  Lord  will  be  with 
him  in  his  sacred  work,  and  help  him  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  The 
man  is  then  said  to  be  ordained,  or  appointed  to  be  a  minister. 
While  there  were  no  bishops,  other  clergymen  had  done  much 
the  same  thing,  in  ordaining  fresh  ministers.  The  Scotch 
Church  and  other  Churches  ordain  thus  without  bishops,  but 
the  Church  of  England  considers  the  ordering  of  the  Church 
by  bishops,  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  Scripture. 

Was  it  not  a  great  pity  that  such  of  those  two  thousand 
ministers,  as  were  really  good  men,  should  not  have  yielded  to 
the  King  in  every  way  their  consciences  would  permit  ?  If  he 
were  wrong  and  unjust  towards  them,  ought  they  not  to  have 
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considered,  that  by  refusing  to  yield,  they  were  leaving  their 
poor  people  without  any  one  to  care  for  their  souls  ?  For  they 
must  have  kno%%'n,  the  King  had  not  many  good  men  to  pat  into 
their  places.  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  give  up  any 
work  of  usefulness  which  God  has  called  us  to,  till  we  are  quite 
sure  lie  has  shown  it  to  be  His  wilL  But  if  these  good  men 
made  a  mistake,  it  was  an  error  of  judgment.  They  could  gain 
nothing  by  it,  and  they  well  knew  they  should  lose  all  their 
means  of  living,  and  probably  be  ill-treated  besides.  I  griere 
to  say  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  men  who  were  put  in  the 
room  of  these  Nonconformists,  as  they  were  called,  were,  many 
of  them,  very  unfit  for  their  holy  office. 

Not  only  the  Nonconformists,  but  all  Dissenters  were  perse- 
cuted. Many  were  holy  men,  and  others  fanatics.  Many 
suffered  for  conscience  sake,  and  others  provoked  severe  treat- 
ment by  their  folly.  I  must  tell  you  the  name  of  one  Dissenter 
who  lived  at  this  time,  for  he  wrote  a  book  which  nearly  every- 
body in  England  has  read.  It  is  called  ''The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  and  his  name  was  John  Bunyan.  This  poor  man  was 
kept  in  prison  twelve  ye«ars,  because  he  preached  to  the  people 
without  being  made  a  clergyman.  But  this  cruelty  was  over^ 
ruled  for  the  benefit  of  many  porsous,  for  his  book  has  done 
more  good  than  his  preaching  could  have  done,  and  it  would 
never  have  been  written  had  he  remained  at  liberty.  We  must 
feel  much  grieved  when  we  read  of  such  persecution  by  men, 
who  as  members  of  a  Protestant  and  Scriptural  Church  such 
as  ours,  ought  to  have  known  better  ;  but  the  unrenewed  heart 
will  not  be  restrained  by  a  Scriptural  creed,  and  I  am  afraid 
many  Churchmen  in  Charles'  time,  wished  to  take  revenge  for 
having  been  so  severely  treated  in  the  days  of  CromwelL 

SECTION   3. 

You  remember  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  and  how  deter- 
mined they  were,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  continue  Presby- 
terians. Soon  after  Charles  II.  was  firmly  settled  on  Us 
throne,  he  sent  the  Earl  of  Middleton  to  govern  Scotland  for 
liim.  Middleton  persuaded  the  King  to  appoint  bishops,  and  to 
put  down  the  Presbyterian  religion,  forbidding  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  to  preach  to  the  people.  They  might  have  known  by 
former  experience  that  the  Covenanters  would  not  submit  to 
this.  Many  of  them  were  very  good  men,  though  nearly  all  of 
them  had  that  stern  severity  which  we  have  before  noticed  in 
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the  Scotch  character.  But  as  a  great  part  of  the  nation  joined 
in  the  Covenant,  there  were,  of  coarse,  numbers  who  were  led 
awaj  by  a  blind  zeal,  and  had  no  religion  in  their  hearts,  and 
these  fell  into  sad  excesses. 

Yet,  if  they  were  wrong,  their  persecutors  were  far  worse. 
"Why  should  they  wish  to  force  their  neighbours,  to  worship 
€rod  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
The  Scotch  worshipped  as  their  fathers  had  done  from  the  time 
of  Knox,  and  they  saw  no  proof  that  the  new  ministers  were 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  as  many  of  their  own  ministers  were. 
Alas  !  many  of  the  clergy  forced  on  them  were  wicked  men  ; 
and,  highly  as  we  ought  to  value  our  beautiful  Church  prayers, 
we  yet  know  well,  that  there  are  careless  and  ignorant  sinners  in 
every  parish,  who  need  something  more  than  a  good  book. 
They  want  teachers  who  will  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people, 
and  seek  out  the  lost 

Charles  had  few  holy  men  for  the  churches  in  England,  how 
then  could  he  supply  the  parishes  in  Scotland  ?  For  many 
years  the  Church  of  England  had  been  put  down,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  a  while,  till  young  clergymen  for  that  Church 
were  educated.  Not  but  that  there  were  excellent  clergymen  at 
this  time,  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  ;  and  there  were  good  bishops,  too.  For  instance, 
Leigh  ton  was  a  most  excellent  man.  He  accepted  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
the  King  to  treat  the  Covenanters  kindly,  and  of  drawing 
them^  by  a  more  loving  and  Christian  spirit,  towards  the 
Church  of  England.  I  fear  he  had  not  much  success;  and 
that  neither  party  profited  by  the  example  of  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ,  which  was  set  before  them  by  Archbishop 
Leighton.  At  last,  hopeless  of  usefulness  in  his  high  post, 
Leighton  resigned  his  office  ;  and,  choosing  Horsted  Keynes,  a 
village  in  Sussex,  he  laboured  there  till  his  death,  as  the 
devoted  minister  of  the  parish. 

There  was  another  archbishop  in  Scotland,  of  a  very  different 
character.  His  name  was  Sharpe,  and  his  history  reminds  us 
of  the  Popish  Cardinal  Beaton.  Both  lived  at  St.  Andrew's, 
both  were  persecutors,  and  both  were  murdered.  Sharpe  was 
known  to  have  persuaded  Lord  Middleton  to  increased  persecu- 
tion against  the  Covenanters.  He  had  been  once  a  Presbyterian, 
too,  and  therefore  seemed  to  them,  a  traitor  as  well  as  a  per- 
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secutor;  and  some  of  the  persecuted,  persuaded  tbemselYes'tbat 
they  had  a  right  to  take  Sharpe's  life,  and  to  deliver  their 
Church  from  a  tyrant.  These  Covenanters  were  headed  by  a 
man  named  Balfour,  and  when  they  were  one  day  met  together 
for  some  violent  purpose,  Sharpe  passed  in  his  carriage.  There 
were  those  ready  to  say,  '*  The  Lord  hath  delivered  our  enemy 
into  our  hand"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  8,  &c.) ;  but  there  were 
none  to  answer,  like  David,  *'  God  forbid,"  **  the  Lord  shall 
smite  him  ;  or  his  day  shall  come  to  die."  They  took  the 
vengeance  which  belonged  to  God  into  their  own  hands, 
dragged  the  old  man  from  his  daughter's  side  (who  was  with 
him  in  the  carriage),  and  murdered  him.  One  sinful  act  leads 
to  another,  and  this  murder  was  followed  by  a  rebellion^  which 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  Covenanters  were  defeated,  and  many 
of  them  severely  punished.  After  this,  there  was  less  perse- 
cution. Yet,  till  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  William  and 
Mary  came  to  the  throne,  the  Covenanters  had  little  peace. 

And  what  was  the  King  doing  all  this  time  ?  Thinking  of 
pleasing  himself.  The  face  of  things  seemed  changed.  In 
Cromwell's  time  everything  cheerful  had  been  considered 
sinful ;  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  they  went  into  an  opposite 
and  much  worse  extreme,  and  everything  senous  was  tamed 
into  ridicule. 

BBCTIOy  4. 

Charles  IL  cared  little  about  Popery  or  Protestantism,  but 
the  people  did :  and  in  this  way  only  can  we  account  for  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  I  am  going  to  relate,  of  a  wicked 
plot  by  which  several  Romanists  lost  their  lives. 

It  was  in  1678  that  a  man,  named  Titus  Oates,  came  forward, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  people's  dread  of  Popery,  he  told 
a  terrible  tale,  of  a  conspiracy  to  shoot  the  King  and  deliver  the 
kingdom  up  to  the  Pope.  His  motive  seems  to  have  been  the 
hope  of  reward,  and  he  was  not  disappointed  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  Several  other  persons,  tempted  by  his  success,  came 
forward  with  further  information  ;  and  when  Sir  Edmandbory 
Go<lfrey,  the  magistrate  who  had  taken  the  earlier  infarmations 
in  the  matter,  was  found  murdered,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Romanists  had  done  it  on  that  account.  The  excitement  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  they  could  not  exercise  a  sound  judgment,  about  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  persons  accused  ;  and  no  one  can  now  tell. 
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why  or  bj  whom  Sir  Edmundbury  Grodfrey  was  murdered. 
The  papers  of  many  Romish  noblemen  and '  gentlemen  were 
seised,  and,  though  it  was  proved  that  some  of  these  great  men, 
had  had  too  much  correspondence  with  England's  enemiesy  no 
evidence  of  a  traitorous  plot  such  as  Oates  described,  was 
found  amongst  them.  But  the  people  were  ready  to  believe 
evidence,  however  improbable,  against  the  Romanists,  and 
several  gentlemen,  who  are  now  known  to  have  been  innocent, 
were  put  to  death  on  the  false  testimony  of  those  wicked  men. 

The  King  tried  to  prevent  these  severities  ;  but  his  subjects 
bad  seen  how  careless  he  was  about  the  Christian  instruction 
of  his  subjects,  and  they  thought  his  efforts  a  proof  that  he 
favoured  the  Romish  religion.  They  also  believed  his  brother 
to  be  a  Romanist ;  and,  as  the  King  and  Queen  had  no  children, 
they  knew  he  was  heir  to  the  throne,  and  this  alarmed  them  still 
more.  For  two  years,  Titus  Oates,  at  intervals,  continued  to 
bring  forward  fresh  victims.  The  last  was  the  loyal  old  Viscount 
Stafford,  and  then  the  people's  eyes  were  opened  by  d^rees  to 
the  horrors  they  had  committed.  Titus  Oates  was  fined  and 
imprisoned  ;  and,  after  the  King's  brother  came  to  the  throne, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped.  This  punishment  was 
executed  so  severely  that  he  was  expected  to  die,  but  he  re- 
covered, and  lived  some  years  after. 

By  this  time  the  people's  early  feelings  in  favour  of  Charles 
had  passed  away,  and  they  had  been  especially  displeased  by  his 
agreeing  to  join  Louis  XIV.  against  the  Protestant  nation, 
Holland ;  for  all  Protestants  were  interested  in  Holland  at  this 
period.  That  country  had  greatly  increased  in  naval  power 
after  it  became  free,  especially  under  the  brave  Admiral  Van 
Tromp,  who  obtained  for  Holland  the  first  place  in  sea 
affairs,  until  Cromwell's  Admiral,  Blake,  conquered  him. 
From  this  time  England  claimed  to  be  the  first  naval  power  in 
the  world,  though  Holland  was  not  inclined  to  yield  its  place 
without  several  struggles.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
our  William  III.,  was  Stadtholder  at  the  time,  that  Louis  XIV. 
persuaded  (or,  I  am  afraid,  bribed)  Charles  to  help  him  against 
Holland.  Charles,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  make  peace 
with  Holland ;  and  then,  as  we  said  before,  William  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  James,  who  was  Charles's  brother,  and 
afterwards  King  of  England.  James's  first  wife,  Mary's 
mother,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  truly 
faithful  servant  to  Charles,  whose  Minister  he  was  for  many 
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years.  Charles  again  displeased  his  people  bj  dismissing  Claren- 
don from  his  councils,  and  displacing  the  Duke  of  Onnond,  the 
good  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Charles  then  chose  rerj 
unfit  counsellors.  The  country  grew  unsettled.  Plots  were 
made  against  him,  and  others  were  talked  of. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  a  dreadful  plague  which 
broke  out  in  England  in  1 665,  and  carried  off  90,(X)0  penoDS 
in  and  near  London.  It  was  called  the  Great  Plague.  This 
was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
which  began  near  London-bridge,  and  raged  for  four  days 
and  nights,  burning  down  13,000  houses.  Yet,  though  it 
ruined  thousands,  this  fire  may  be  considered  almost  a  blessing 
to  London  ;  for  it  destroyed  many  houses  where  the  plague 
had  been,  and  where  it  would  probably  have  broken  out  again. 
The  Monument  was  built  in  memory  of  the  Great  Fire.  The 
King  was  so  kind  and  active  on  these  occasions,  that  he  again 
won  upon  the  people.  But  they  soon  saw  him  return  to 
Lis  idle  way  of  life,  though  he  made  some  improvement  in  the 
choice  of  his  Ministers.  Charles  XL  died  almost  suddenly  in 
the  year  1G85. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

JAMES   II.   AND   THE   REVOLUTION. 
SECTION  1. 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James  IL  He  had  not 
th(i  talent  of  Charles,  but  he  was  industrious  and  persevering, 
and  had  shown  much  bravery  and  skill  as  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  British  navy.  He  promised  tlie  people,  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Romanist.  His 
subjects  were  prepared,  by  former  experience,  to  dread  another 
Popish  sovereign,  but  they  also  dreaded  another  civil  war,  and 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  land,  that  those  whom  God 
had  placed  in  authority,  ought  to  be  treated  with  respectful 
obedience.  This  was  right  and  scriptural,  for  we  may  not 
speak  evil  of  our  rulers.  (Acts  xxiii.  5.)  Patient  sufiering 
for  conscience'  sake,  a  respectful  way  of  speaking  of  our 
governors,  and  a  ready  obedience  in  all  lawful  things,  seems  to 
be  the  scriptural  rule,  though  it  is  oflen  forgotten  in  these 
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days.  Our  English  Goyemment  is  composed  not  only  of  our 
sovereign  and  of  our  nobles,  but  of  the  Commons  also^  or 
representatives  of  the  people  chosen  by  their  votes  ;  so  that,  as 
all  must  agree  in  making  laws,  it  is  the  fault  of  all  if  we  have 
bad  ones. 

Now,  do  you  not  think,  if  those  who  choose  persons  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  tried  to  find  truly  good  men  to  send  there,  we 
should  have  God's  blessing  on  our  country  ?  And  do  you  not 
think  He  is  displeased  with  the  people  of  England,  if  they 
choose  men  who  seldom  read  their  Bibles,  and  who  will  not  try 
to  make  such  laws  as  Gt)d  would  approve  ? 

But  to  go  back  to  James.  He  was  scarcely  settled  on  the 
throne,  before  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  to  send  a  person  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Romish  Church  in  England,  as  had  been  done 
in  Mary's  i^eign.  Both  the  Pope  and  Louis  XIY.  advised 
James  to  be  careful,  and  told  him  the  Protestants  of  England 
were  watching  him  most  anxiously.  But  James  would  not  be 
persuaded,  and  his  second  wife,  Maria  d'Este,  daughter  of  the 
Italian  Romish  Duke  of  Modena,  led  him  farther  and  farther. 

In  1685,  a  relation  of  James,  called  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
seeing  how  discontented  the  people  were,  proposed  himself  to 
them  as  their  Protestant  king,  and  a  rebellion  began  in  his 
favour.  But  though  he  was  a  great  favourite  in  the  kingdom, 
and  also  a  Protestant,  he  could  raise  but  a  small  army,  and 
could  scarcely  arm  them.  Still,  for  a  few  weeks  James  felt  his 
throne  in  much  danger ;  and  when  Monmouth  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  James  was  not  content  with  merely  be- 
heading the  traitor,  but  permitted  such  cruelties  towards  his 
followers  as  we  should  shudder  to  hear  or  to  tell.  Colonel 
Kirke  was  sent  to  hunt  down  the  rebels  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  seemed  determined  to  show  how  little  mercy  rebels 
could  expect,  shedding  much  blood  even  after  the  rebellion  was 
at  an  end.  He  was  followed  by  Judge  Jefferies,  who  was  sent 
to  try  the  prisoners,  and  he  also  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
most  brutal  severity.  He  often  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
death  where  the  laws  of  England,  properly  carried  out,  would 
have  acquitted,  or  lightly  punished.  The  King  was  appealed  to, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  even  the  ladies  about  the  Court,  instead  of 
asking  for  pardon  for  these  poor  creatures,  seemed  only  intent 
on  making  money  by  them,  and  begged  some  of  them  that  they 
might  sell  them  for  slaves  to  the  colonists  in  America. 
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In  Scotland  the  Duke  of  Argjle  raised  soldien  to  aasist 
Monmouth,  but  he  had  been  conquered  and  put  to  death,  and 
much  cruelty  was  also  shown  in  that  countrj.  One  of  the 
King's  officers,  Captain  Graham,  of  Claverhonsey  afterwards 
made  Viscount  Dundee,  was  the  terror  of  every  place  to 
which  his  troop  was  sent.  He  had  been  most  cmel  to 
the  Covenanters  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  and  at  this  time 
he  was  sent  again  to  show  a  terrifying  severity.  For  it 
was  the  desire  of  James,  that  these  examples  should  strike 
dismay'  into  all  who  were  likely  to  oppose  him,  so  that  he 
might  safely  take  steps  to  make  England  again  a  Popish 
country.  He  received  the  Pope's  Ambassador,  and  put  Ro- 
manists in  places  of  authority.  Louis  XIV.  sent  him  money, 
but  warned  him  to  go  on  with  caution :  James,  however,  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  prudence.  Ireland  had  been  put  under  the  role 
of  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  disarmed  the  Protestants, 
and  put  Romanists  into  every  office  of  trust. 

And  now  all  seemed  ripe  for  Popery  to  reign  again  over  this 
country,  and  James,  knowing  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  against  him,  thought  to  persuade  the  Dis- 
senters to  act  with  him.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  declaration 
of  his  will  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches,  which,  he  pretended, 
was  to  grant  liberty  to  every  one  to  worship  God  as  he  thought 
right.  But  the  Dissenters  were  wiser,  and,  though  they  had 
many  grievances  to  complain  of,  they  knew  that  it  would  never 
benefit  them  to  let  Romanists  have  more  power.  The  Church- 
men also  saw  through  the  design  of  James,  and  met  to  consult ; 
and  it  was  immediately  agreed,  that  the  bishops  present  should 
draw  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  explaining  to  him,  that  their 
conscionces  would  not  permit  tiiem  to  agree  to  give  power  to 
the  Romanists.  The  King  would  not  listen,  and  when  Sunday 
came,  and  ho  found  only  four  or  five  of  the  ministers  in  London 
had  obeyed  his  command,  and  read  that  paper  which  they 
knew  was  intended  to  open  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
Popory,  he  sent  the  seven  bishops  who  had  signed  the  petition, 
to  the  Tower  of  London  as  prisoners. 

8F.CTION  2. 

The  people,  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and  commons,  felt  that  the 
Pn>te8tautism  of  England  depended,  under  God,  on  the  firm- 
ness of  those  bishops,  and  they  anxiously  awaited  the 
result.      The  leading  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  among  them 
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Howe  and  Baxter,  who  have  written  such  valuable  books, 
sent  to  the  seven  bishops  to  sympathize  with  and  to  encourage 
them. 

The  King  trusted  in  his  army,  and  sent  for  it  to  Hounslow- 
heathy  to  keep  down  any  disturbances  in  London. 

And  now  the  bishops  were  to  be  tried.  They  were  brought 
from  their  prison  to  the  court,  and  as  they  passed,  the  people 
kneeled  down  and  asked  their  blessing,  and  showed  them  every 
possible  respect.  The  bishops  behaved  throughout  with  the 
humility,  firmness,  and  meekness,  becoming  their  sacred  office  ; 
and  after  every  effort  had  been  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
King,  to  prove  that  they  had  committed  a  grave  offence  against 
their  sovereign,  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict 
After  long  deliberation,  they  returned  and  pronounced  the 
prisoners  ''  Not  guilty."  Then  such  a  shout  was  raised  as  has 
seldom  been  heard,  and  the  army,  on  which  the  King  so  much 
depended,  joined  in  that  shout  of  triumph.  Bonfires  were 
lighted,  and,  as  the  news  passed  from  town  to  town,  all 
England  joined  in  the  rejoicings.  In  the  meantime  the  bishops 
did  all  they  could  to  quiet  the  people,  and,  retiring  to  the 
nearest  church,  they  offered  thanks  to  God,  for  their  own 
deliverance  and  for  that  of  their  country.  The  following  day 
was  Sunday,  and  a  memorable  Sabbath  it  was  to  the  Protestants 
of  England,  who  attended  early  prayers  all  over  the  country, 
wherever  the  news  had  reached  them. 

But  the  people  felt  anxious  for  the  future.  Ought  they  to 
be  content  with  their  present  escape  from  Popery  ?  They  had 
waited  in  the  hope  that,  as  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  was  the 
Protestant  Mary  of  Orange  (for  James's  present  wife  had 
no  children),  they  need  not  fear  another  Popish  sovereign. 
But  a  little  son  was  born  to  James  about  this  time,  and,  as  they 
knew  he  would  be  educated  as  a  Romanist,  this  hope  disap- 
peared. Even  then,  James  might  have  soothed  the  people,  had 
he  been  able  to  understand  the  full  danger  ;  but  he  seemed 
ready  to  run  any  risk,  so  that  he  might  force  Popery  on  the 
country.  It  is  strange  that  he  could  not  see  how  everybody 
was  turning  against  him,  even  his  soldiers,  in  whom  he  trusted. 
God  seems  to  have  blinded  his  eyes,  in  order  to  bring  about 
His  own  purposes  of  mercy,  in  preserving  Protestant  truth  to 
England. 

I  dare  say  you  remember,  that  James*s  first  wife  was  the 
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daughter  of  that  excellent  Minister^  the  Earl  of  Clarendoiiy 
whom  Charles  II.  dismissed  so  unjastlj.  By  this  wife  James 
had  two  daughters,  Marj,  who  married  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  brave  Stadtholder  of  Holland  ;  and  Anne,  after- 
wards our  Queen  Anne,  who  married  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  The  people  of  England  looked  to  the  Princess 
Mary  as  their  future  Queen,  and  as  her  husband  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe,  she 
willingly  agreed,  that  if  she  should  be  placed  by  the  English 
Protestants  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  he  should  reign  with 
her,  and  possess  equal  authority.  She  was  anxious  only  that 
no  harm  should  be  done  to  her  father. 

It  is  often  asked,  was  it  right  for  Mary  to  join  in  dethroning 
her  father  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say^rwhat  she  ought  to  have  done. 
Her  sister  Anne  was  afterwards  very  uncomfortable  about  the 
thought  of  reigning.  But  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  England, 
and  the  people  received  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  their  deli- 
verer, when  he  landed  at  Torbay,  in  Devonshire,  November 
5th,  1688.  Thus  England  was  twice  saved  from  Popeiy  on 
the  5th  of  November  ;  but  this  last  deliverance  is  often 
forgotten,  though  it  is  expressly  mentioned  in  your  Prayer- 
book,  in  the  form  of  prayer  for  that  day. 

When  James  heard  that  William  was  in  England,  and  fonnd 
all  his  friends  had  forsaken  him,  he  made  little  attempt  to 
oppose  him,  but  fled  to  France,  where  his  wife  and  child  had 
already  gone. 

BECTIOy  3. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  keep  all  quiet  in  England,  and, 
considering  the  excited  state  of  the  people,  it  is  astonishing  so 
much  order  could  have  been  preserved.  But  there  were  some 
disturbances,  particularly  in  London,  where  the  mob,  having 
seized  the  cruel  Judge  Jefferies,  treated  him  so  unmercifully, 
that  he  was  glad  to  escape  them,  by  being  put  into  the  Tower, 
where  he  died  soon  after. 

But  though  in  England,  no  serious  opposition  was  made  to 
the  change  of  sovereign,  in  Scotland,  Lord  Dundee  assembled 
an  army  to  support  the  cause  of  James,  and,  in  the  first  battle, 
he  defeated  Mackay,  William's  general.  This  victory  cost  the 
life  of  Dundee,  and  as  there  was  no  other  general  to  take  his 
place,  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  yielded  to  William.  Some 
of  the  Highland  chiefs  alone  remained  refractory.     Even  these 
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chiefs  saw  their  power  was  gone,  and  when  William  offered 
pardon,  to  all  who  would  promise  him  obedience  as  their  king 
by  a  certain  day,  thej  were  generally  willing  to  accept  the 
offer.  One  very  painful  event  was  connected  with  this,  which 
shows  how  wrong  it  is  to  put  off  anything  we  have  to  do^  and 
also  teaches  us  how  carefully  we  should  inquire,  when  any  are 
accused  of  a  fault,  before  we  treat  them  as  if  they  were  guilty. 
The  Highland  chief  of  Glencoe,  named  Macdonald,  had  put  off 
making  the  required  promise  till  the  last  day.  He  mistook  his 
way,  the  snow  was  deep,  and  he  was  too  late.  However,  his 
excuses  were  accepted,  and  he  went  home,  thinking  himself 
safe.  But  he  had  an  enemy,  who  told  the  King  that  the  last  day 
had  gone  by,  and  Macdonald  had  not  taken  the  oath,  repre- 
sented him  as  a  traitor,  and  offered  to  punish  him.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  those  Highland  chiefs  in  their  mountains  and  glens, 
and  William,  believing  Macdonald  was  his  foe,  was  glad  to 
find  some  one  who  could  subdue  him.  He  heard,  too  late,  that 
many  of  the  Macdonald  clan  had  been  murdered  in  his  name, 
and  in  a  most  treacherous  manner,  after  they  had  imagined 
themselves  safe  under  his  protection,  and  had  promised 
him  obedience.  William  was  deeply  grieved  ;  he  was  too 
brave  to  intend  cruelty ;  but  he  could  not  undo  the  mischief 
his  haste  had  occasioned.  Yet  it  was  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  Scotland,  that  the  power  of  these  Highland  chiefs  should  be 
broken.  They  were  continually  engaged  in  fighting  with  each 
other,  or  in  robbing  their  Lowland  neighbours.  Before  the 
time  of  William,  it  was  very  perilous  to  venture  among  those 
Highland  glens,  which  are  now  so  often  visited,  by  such  as  love 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  Scotland,  I  will  tell  you  of  one 
other  circumstance  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  country.  In  1696,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  passed 
a  law,  that  every  parish  in  the  land  should  provide  a  school- 
house,  with  a  moderate  sum  of  money  to  support  a  school- 
master. This  law  was  so  wisely  carried  out,  that  in  a  few  years 
the  Scotch  peasantry  were  better  educated  than  the  poor  of 
any  other  country. 

Long  after  England  and  Scotland  had  submitted  to  William, 
Ireland  was  still  on  the  side  of  James,  for  all  the  Romanists 
there  liked  him  for  his  Popery.  James  had  landed  in  Ireland 
with  an  army  of  French  soldiers,  which  Louis  XIV.  lent  him, 
and,  for  two  or  three  years,  England  and  Ireland  were  at  war. 
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At  last  William  went  over  himself.  The  most  important 
battle  was  fought  near  the  Boyne,  a  river  about  twentj  miles 
from  Dublin,  July  Ist^  1690,  and  James  was  so  completely 
beaten,  that  he  called  the  magistrates  of  Dublin  together,  and, 
bidding  them  farewell,  sailed  for  France.  But  though  forsaken 
by  James,  the  Irish  continued  the  war  for  several  months. 
The  last  battle  was  fought  at  Aughrim,  in  Galway,  July  12th, 
1691,  in  which  the  Romanists  were  so  completely  defeated  that 
the  war  was  very  soon  ended.  A  treaty  was  made  at  Limerick, 
by  which  12,000  Romanists,  who  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  obey  William,  received  permission  to  retire  to  France,  where 
Louis  received  them  into  his  army. 

The  Protestants  of  Ireland  gladly  assisted  William  in  this 
war,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Londonderry  made  them- 
selves quite  famous,  for  their  resolute  determination  that  Ireland 
should  not  be  given  up  to  Popery.  Their  magistrates,  instead 
of  helping  them,  forsook  them  ;  but  they  did  not  despair. 
They  defended  their  town  until  numbers  had  died  of  hunger, 
and  they  almost  thought  themselves  forsaken  by  their  Protestant 
brethren,  and  left  to  perish,  without  help  or  sympathy.  At 
last  assistance  arrived,  and  they  reaped  the  reward  of  their 
brave  resistance,  in  seeing  the  enemy  retire.  The  men  of 
Enniskillen  also  deserve  to  be  remembered.  They  were 
equally  determined  for  the  Protestant  faith,  although  they  were 
spared  some  of  the  bitter  sufferings,  endured  so  unflinchingly 
by  the  noble  Protestants  of  Londonderry. 

When  William  had  reduced  his  enemies  at  home,  he  had 
time  to  renew  his  wars  against  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  ever  on 
the  watch  to  increase  his  own  dominions.  But  I  should  have 
told  you,  that  before  any  business  was  done,  the  English  Par- 
liament insisted  on  making  such  laws  as  would,  they  hoped, 
prevent  their  country  from  ever  being  under  Popish  rule  again. 
A  law  was  made,  called  '<  The  Bill  of  Rights  ; "  among  other 
things,  it  declared  that,  as  this  is  a  Protestant  country,  no 
Romanist  shall  have  royal  power  in  England.  So,  if  the  King 
were  to  become  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  must 
give  up  his  throne  to  the  next  Protestant  heir.  This  law  also 
relieved  Dissenters  from  persecution.  The  rest  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  wars  on  the 
Continent,  that  I  must  tell  you  about  it  in  my  next  chapter,  in 
which  I  am  also  going  to  write  more  of  the  history  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  of  other  countries  connected  with  these  wars. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCLUSION   OF   THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIY. 

8B0TIOK  1. 

William  had  declared  that  the  chief  reason  whj  he  accepted 
the  crown  of  England,  was  to  increase  his  power  against 
Louis  XIY.,  and  he  found  his  new  subjects  ready  to  help  him. 
They  knew  if  Louis  were  conquered,  the  fiercest  persecutor  of 
the  Protestants  would  be  put  down.  But  though  Louis  hated 
Protestantism,  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Pope.  He  wished  to 
increase  his  own  power,  and  sometimes  the  Pope's  will  and  his 
opinion  differed.  In  such  cases  he  treated  the  Pope  with  very 
little  respect.  In  1686  nearly  all  Europe  united  against  Louis, 
though  England  did  not  join  the  league  till  1689.  At  first, 
also,  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  fully  engaged  in  hard 
fighting  with  the  Turks,  and  also  with  the  Hungarians,  who 
had  attempted  to  shake  off  his  authority.  But  when  they  were 
somewhat  subdued,  the  Emperor  had  time  to  act  with  the 
league  which  had  been  formed  against  Louis.  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Holland,  with  Germany,  Spain,  and  England,  had 
all  united  for  this  purpose,  for  they  found  there  could  be  little 
liberty  or  peace  unless  Louis  should  be,  in  some  degree^ 
humbled.  It  was  not  a  war  for  conquest,  but  to  oblige  Louis 
to  be  content  with  his  own  dominions,  and  to  leave  his  neigh- 
bours in  peace.  This  was  not  easily  done,  especially  as  Louis 
seemed  helped  in  different  ways.  The  Turks  still  troubled  the 
nations  in  the  East  of  Europe,  so  that  armies  were  obliged  to 
be  fighting  against  theniy  which  weakened  those  sent  against 
Louis.  And  then,  in  England,  William  knew  many  wished  for 
James  to  come  back,  and  Louis  was  always. ready  to  aid  him 
to  return,  if  he  saw  a  good  opportunity,  so  that  part  of  the 
English  army  was  obliged  to  be  kept  at  home.  However, 
England  and  Holland  were  more  than  Louis*  match  by  sea, 
though  by  land  his  power  seemed  but  little  lessened.  Indeed 
in  several  campaigns  Louis  had  a  decided  superiority.  But 
William  and  some  of  his  greatest  generals  were  truly  Christian 
men,  and  could  not  give  way  when  they  considered  Protestant 
truth  was  concerned,  and  at  length  their  efforts  were  successful. 
In  1 694  Queen  Mary  died  ;  the  people  of  England  were 
very  sorry,  for  they  loved  her  much  for  her  kind  and  amiable 
manners,    and    her  husband    grieved    for   her  very  deeply. 


^..   ...iiuiaiiy    any,  or   evci 
teinptM*.      Krai   roli;iion   traolies    U3  i 
but    to   avoid   the  (ippcarduce  oi'  evi 
William  was  a  man  who  feared  God 
welly  found  him  a  very  sensible  m\ 
friend.     But  while  his  subjects  adn 
Protestants  knew  his  heart  was  in  tl 
and  Dissenters  found  him  gentle,  and 
his  people  felt  little  love  to  him,  bee; 
the  kindness  which  he  really  felt,  and 
as  he  was,  must  feel  for  his  subjects, 
be  forgotten  that  William  spoke  in  G 
subjects  in  English,  and  thus  the  difficul 
the  greater.     His  health  too  was  alwa) 
know  how  much  this  affects  a  person's  c 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  one  pi 
beartedness.  It  was  he  who  gave  tl 
Greenwich,  for  the  use  of  disabled  an* 
bad  been  Mary's  wish,  and  he  did  it 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  been  to  Gr< 
the  sailors  sitting  or  walking  in  the  pari 
home.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
He  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  be 
the  law  of  England,  and  while  he  enco 
was  scriptural  and  Protestant,  he  perm 
secuted  for  his  creed. 

In  1696,  a  plot  was  laid  to  m^^^^— 
from  hn»»«^-         " 
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SECTION  2. 

From  this  time  the  heathen  world  was  more  cared 
for  than  it  had  been.  You  know  the  Bomanists  had  alwaja 
endeavoured  to  propagate  their  religion  by  force,  in  the 
countries  they  subdued  or  colonized,  but  the  mild  persuasive 
truths  of  the  Gospel  had  been  little  taught.  The  earliest 
Protestant  missionaries  were  connected  with  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  among  those  who  joined  them  soon  after  they  went 
out,  we  must  mention  John  Elliott,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Indians.  He  learned  their  language, 
translated  the  Bible  for  them,  and  his  efforts  were  attended 
with  such  success,  that  the  tidings  probably  stirred  up  the 
pious  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  imitation. 

But  we  must  turn  from  these  stories  of  peace  to  the  bloody 
wars  with  which  Europe  was  long  filled.  William,  as  the 
Protestant  leader,  was  often  absent  from  England  with  the 
armies.  At  length,  in  1697,  a  general  peace  was  made  at 
Ryswick,  in  Holland.  This  peace  put  an  end  to  another  war 
also,  (if  war  it  might  be  called,)  in  which  the  pirates  of  the 
West  Indies  had  been  long  engaged,  against  the  merchant  ships 
trading  between  America  and  Europe.  These  pirates  were 
called  buccaneers,  and  they  used  to  rob  the  ships  of  all  nations. 
But  they  professed  especial  hatred  against  the  Spaniards,  who 
they  said  were  such  a  cruel  people,  that  it  was  but  right  to 
attack  them.  I  think  one  reason  why  the  buccaneers  attacked 
Spanish  ships  was,  that  these  ships  had  often  much  treasure  on 
board,  which  they  were  bringing  from  America  to  Spain. 
These  pirate  buccaneers  were  mostly  English  and  French 
sailors,  who  had  settled  in  the  West  Indies.  Their  head- 
quarters were  at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  which,  as  if  in 
punishment  for  their  cruelty,  was  destroyed  two  or  three  times. 
In  1692,  during  an  earthquake,  the  sea  overfiowed  the  city,  and 
left  scarcely  a  vestige  remaining.  When  the  buccaneers  first 
settled  in  the  West  Indies,  they  lived  on  the  game  they  got  by 
hunting,  till  there  was  little  food  left  for  them.  Then  the  better  sort 
began  to  cultivate  the  land  ;  but  there  were  many  who  had  been 
so  used  to  a  wandering  life,  that  they  could  not  settle  to  a  quiet 
and  laborious  one,  and  these  became  pirates.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  they  were  very  terrible  to  the  merchants  ;  but  William 
and  Mary  assisted  the  King  of  Spain,  to  put  an  end  to  all  thia 
robbery  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  and  when  France 
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ledged   liis  son  as  King  of    (ireat  Bi 
James   II.    lived,  probably  (^ueen  An 
unwilling    to    reign    over    England. 
daughter  of  James  II.,  who  had  ma 
Denmark.      When    her   sister    Mary, 
husband,  had  both  died,  and  had  leift 
the  Queen  of  England.     For  though 
was  a  Romanist,  and  you  know  a  law 
Romanist  could  reign  in  England.     I 
himself  James  IIL,  and  asserted  that  h 
of  England.     Protestants  generally  call 
his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward,  is  calle 
However,  they  did  not  make  any  effort 
reigning.      Anne    did    not    become  St 
William  was  succeeded  there  by  his  nep 
a  strong  party  against  the  House  of  Or 
years  disturbed  the  peace  of  Holland, 
of  our  George  II.,  widow  of  the  Stadthold 
infant  son.     The  two  parties  were  not  : 
and  at  last,  in  1787,  the  Prussians  assis 
subdue  his  enemies,  by  force  of  arms,  a 
season  of  peace,  soon  broken  by  the  Fren 
land  about  eight  years  later,  and  in  whi 
at  firsty  not  thinking  they  had  lost  their  f 

BBCnON  3. 

The  very  year  that  Anne  became  Oucw 
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quite  destroy  the  power  of  Spain  as  before.  He  wished  to  keep 
the  kingdom  under  one  dbtinct  Sovereign,  and  foresaw  that  no  one 
bat  a  French  prince,  or  Leopold  of  Austria,  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  place  himself  on  the  Spanish  throne.  He  was 
unwilling  that  Spain  should  again  become  a  province  of 
Germany,  as  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. 

Leopold  of  Germanj  felt  greatly  injured.  He  reminded  the 
Spaniards  how  long  Spain  and  Austria  had  been  connected,  and 
offered  to  keep  the  kingdom  of  Spain  distinct,  by  appointing  his 
seccmd  son,  Charles,  to  be  King  of  Spain,  while  the  cddest  should 
be  heir  of  Germany.  Thus  a  new  war  arose,  called  the  war  of 
succession,  because  it  was  to  settle  who  should  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  English  and  the  Dutch  agreed  that 
Louis  XIY.  must  not  add  another  great  kingdom  to  his 
dominions,  and  they  therefore  promised  to  help  Charles  of 
Germany.  There  was  constant  war  during  the  reign  of  Anne^ 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  her  great  general,  the  famous 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  the  help  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
defeated  the  French  in  many  battles,  and  greatly  lessened  the 
power  of  Louis  XIY.  Marlborough  became  quite  the  terror 
of  France.  He  was  always  successful ;  he  never  fought  a 
battle  without  winning  it,  nor  besieged  a  city  without  taking 
it.  Among  several  splendid  victories,  that  at  Blenheim  was 
thought  as  important  then,  as  the  one  at  Waterloo  is  now, 
and  the  grateful  nation  gave  Marlborough  a  beautiful  house 
near  Oxford,  which  was  named  Blenheim  House,  from  this 

victory. 

Leopold  of  Germany  died  in  1705,  and  his  eldest  son  Joseph 
became  Emperor,  and  died  in  1711.  Then  Charles,  the  second 
son,  succeeded,  but  as  he  was  become  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
nations  of  Europe  no  longer  desired  he  should  be  King  of  Spain. 
So  in  1713  a  general  peace  was  made  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  and 
Philip  Y.  was  permitted  to  be  King  of  Spain.  Philip  and  his 
descendants  were  called  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  because  they 
were  related  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  whose  name  was 
Bourbon. 

It  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been  a  very  useless  war, 
ending  as  it  had  begun.  But  one  great  good  was  done.  Louis 
XIY.  was  humbled,  and  obliged  to  content  himself  with  his 
own  large  dominions,  and  they  made  him,  and  his  grandson  the 


.»» li   laiiinv.      Ills 

liis  sun's  cMt'st  son  di'-d  in   1712,   If 
\\\\y)  Ix'cann:  Louis  X\'.  at  the  age  ul 
of  Louis  XIV.  were  very  sad.     He 
back  on  his  wicked  life  ;  but  no  one 
to  save  his  soul,  than  by  vain  re 
penances.     He  continued  a  vain  ant 
He  died  in  1715,  after  a  reign  of  84 
his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  t( 
the  infant  Louis.     Anne  of  England 
but  his  great  enemy,  Marlborough,  sni 

Marlborough  had  ceased  to  be  the  ct 
armies,  more  than  a  year  before  the  pe 
were  obscured  by  ambition  and  covett 
principally  caused  by  the  ill-conduct 
been  Anne's  great  favourite,  but  the  Di 
passionate,  that  the  Queen  got  quite  tir 
and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  left  Engla 
the  rest  of  Anne's  reign.     One  cannot 
all  the  battles   Marlborough  had  wor 
should  have  been  treated  with  any  r 
person  in  a  family  behaves  ill,   the 
suffers  more  or  less. 

In  Anne's  reign  the  Parliament  of  S 
at  Edinburgh,  as  formerly  ;  but  the  Sec 
choose  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  come 
English  Parliament,  and  to  BPt*i«  *»--     " 
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Their  daaghter's  name  was  Sophia,  and  she  married  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  died  before  Queen  Anne,  leaving  a 
son,  who  became  our  king,  George  I.,  in  1714. 

And  now   we   must  turn  to   the  history  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   WABS   OF  PETEB  THE   GBEAT  AND  CHABLES  XII, 

BBOTIOir  1. 

I  HAVE  Still  some  interesting  things  to  tell  you  about  Russia, 
Sweden,  &c.,  which  I  would  not  interrupt  mj  history  with, 
sooner,  but  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  We 
learned  that  in  1613,  Michael  Romanoff  was  chosen  Czar  of 
Russia,  and  from  him  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  is 
descended.  He  was  fond  of  peace,  and  his  country  became 
prosperous  under  his  rule.  Several  princes,  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  saw  his  wisdom  and  valued  his  friendship.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexis,  who  had  not  his  father's  talent, 
but  who  endeavoured  to  rule  well.  His  son,  Theodore,  suc- 
ceeded him  but  died  soon  after,  and  his  two  younger  sonS| 
Ivan  and  Peter,  were  made  Emperors.  As  they  were  very 
young,  their  elder  sister,  Sophia,  acted  as  Regent. 

Just  about  this  time,  the  Turks  were  very  troublesome  to 
their  neighbours  in  the  East  of  Europe.  In  1683  they  besieged 
Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria.  The  famous  warrior,  John 
Sobieski,  was  reigning  in  Poland  at  this  time.  He  came  with 
his  veteran  soldiers,  and  saved  the  city.  After  this.  Prince  Eu- 
gene (who  afterwards  so  ably  assisted  Marlborough)  went  against 
the  Turks  ;  and  in  a  fierce  battle  in  Hungary,  he  conquered 
them,  killed  their  commander  and  many  of  their  great  men,  and 
took  the  seal  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  was  the  seal  the 
Sultan  used  to  mark  his  laws  with.  You  read  in  Esther,  King 
Ahasuerus  had  such  a  seal  in  a  ring.  (Esther  iii.  12  ;  see  also 
1  Kings  xxi.  8.)  Our  Queen  has  such  a  seal,  and  when  a  copy 
of  any  laws  her  Parliament  wish  to  make,  is  sent  for  the  Queen 
to  read,  if  she  approves  of  it  she  signs  her  name  to  it,  and  then 
it  is  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  all  her 
subjects  are  bound  to  obey.     The  loss  of  their  seal  much  dia« 
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couraged  the  Turks,  who  thought  it  a  mgn  their  power  waf 
gone.  And  though,  of  course,  the  loss  of  the  sesl  could  not 
make  their  armies  less  powerful,  tlieir  foolish  fears  might  make 
them  less  brave,  and  after  this  terrible  battle  in  1697,  they 
never  made  much  figure. 

During  these  wars,  Peter  of  Russia  discovered,  that  his  sister 
Sophia  had  plotted  to  poison  him,  that  she  might  reign  akHMi 
Although  he  was  then  only  seventeen,  he  already  began  to  show 
those  talents,  which  afterwards  earned  for  him  the  title  of  Peter 
the  Great.  He  compelled  Sophia  to  go  into  a  convent;  and  from 
that  time  he  may  be  said  to  have  reigned  alone  ;  for  though 
Ivan  lived  till  1696,  he  was  content  with  the  mere  name  of  a 
king. 

Before  the  Turks  had  recovered  from  their  fearful  defeat  by 
Prince  Eugene,  Peter  had  increased  the  power  of  Russia  ;  and 
it  was  noticed  that  as  Russia  grew  stronger,  Turkey  grew 
weaker.  Russia  then  began  to  encroach  on  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  it  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  In  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great,  some  places  which  belonged  to  Turkey  were 
added  to  Kussia. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read  how  Peter  proceeded  to  improve 
Russia.  He  had  scarcely  any  education  himself,  but  he  had 
much  common  sense ;  and  he  discovered  by  conversation  with 
the  few  foreigners  he  met  with,  that  be  and  his  people  were 
quite  Ignorant  in  mind,  and  savage  in  manners  and  eustomfl^ 
when  compared  with  the  nations  of  the  west  of  Europe.  In 
1696  he  took  the  town  of  Azof  from  the  Turks.  You  will  see 
this  town  is  just  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  Peter^s 
plan  was  to  have  a  free  passage  through  this  sea,  and  trade  with 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  to  go  through  the  Baltic  and  trade 
with  the  north  of  Europe.  But  Peter  had  no  ships^  and  no 
one  in  Russia  understood  building  ships  or  managing  then. 
What  do  you  think  he  did  ?  He  neither  invited  Englishmen 
to  come  and  teach  him,  nor  sent  some  of  his  subjects  to 
England  or  Holland  to  learn.  No  ;  he  always  liked  to  under- 
stand himself  all  he  thought  necessary  for  his  subjects  ;  for^  U 
he  said,  if  he  did  not  know  how  things  ought  to  be  done^  he 
could  not  judge  whether  his  subjects  did  them  ill  or  welL 

He  had  already  acted  on  this  wise  plan  in  his  army.  He 
had  noticed  the  good  discipline  of  the  German  army,  and  he 
had  invited    some    German  officers  to  come  and  teach  hit 
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soldiers.  Peter  was  drilled  with  them  as  a  private  soldier,  till 
he  was  thoroughly  trained.  He  resolved  to  learn  to  build  ships 
in  the  same  way — by  doing  the  work  himself. 

He  knew  England  and  Holland  were  the  greatest  naval  powers, 
and  in  1698  he  resolved  to  visit  them.  He  first  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  worked  at  Saardam  as  a  ship-carpenter,  living  in  a 
hut  like  the  other  men,  and  calling  himself  Peter  Michaelof. 
He  spent  all  his  leisure  time  in  learning  other  things  likely  to 
be  useful  to  his  people.  He  then  went  to  England  to  study, 
and  William.  UI.  received  him  very  kindly,  and  did  ail  he  could 
to  help  him.  He  permitted  him  to  engage  workmen,  and  such 
persons  as  he  thought  would  be  useful  to  him,  and  to  take  them 
back  with  him  to  Russia.  He  returned  home  with  these 
persons  the  next  year.  Peter  afterwards  visited  France  and 
other  countries,  but  he  always  said  he  had  learned  most  in 
England. 

SUCTION  2. 

But  though  Peter  was  a  wise  man  in  many  respects,  he  was 
still  a  rude  and  rough  barbarian  in  others,  and  any  well-taught 
boy,  in  an  English  cottage,  would  have  known  better  than  to  do 
the  strange  things  he  did.  I  will  tell  you  one  of  these  things* 
A  gentleman  named  Mr.  Evelyn  had  a  very  pretty  house  near 
Deptford,  in  Kent.  It  was  called  Sayes  Court,  and  was  sur- 
roonded  by  a  beautiful  garden,  with  which  Mr.  Evelyn  had 
taken  great  pains.  He  allowed  Peter  to  live  in  this  house 
while  he  was  in  England.  Now  do  you  not  think  Peter  should 
have  been  careful  of  kind  Mr.  Evelyn's  property  ?  Instead  of 
this,  the  half  savage  Czar  broke  the  trees,  trampled  down 
the  flowers,  and  sometimes,  when  he  was  inclined  to  amuse 
himself,  he  used  to  get  into  a  wheelbarrow,  and  be  wheeled 
through  the  thick  neat  clipped  hedges  that  Mr.  Evelyn  had 
taken  great  pains  to  make. 

But  rude  as  Peter  was,  I  suppose  his  subjects  were  worse  ; 
for  when  he  reached  home,  he  was  quite  annoyed  at  their  habits, 
ISO  unlike  those  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  with  whom  he  had 
lately  lived.  Indeed,  it  makes  us  laugh  to  read  some  of  the 
rules  he  made  for  his  people,  when  he  invited  them  to  visit 
him,  or  when  they  went  to  see  each  other,  at  the  evening  parties 
which  he  introduced.  He  told  the  gentlemen  they  must  not  be 
intoxicated,  nor  noisy,  nor  quaiTelsome ;  and  he  directed  the 
ladies  to  avoid  calling  names,  or  pulling  each  other's  hair,  or 
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uuie  10  accompli;<h  as  muc 
that  lie  should  have  done  no  more. 

The  Russians  improved  more  durin 
Peter's  reign,  than  they  have  done  in 
death.     In  the  laAt  half  of  his  reign,  h 
him  greatly.     He    met  with   her    in 
was  fighting  against  Marienburg,  a  tow 
it  was  taken,    his  officers   made   ma 
prisoners  and  treated  them  as  slaves.     ( 
these  prisoners  was  taken  to  the  bout 
where  Peter  saw  her,  and  finding  hei 
beautiful,  he  chose  her  for  his  wife.     S. 
influence  over  him,  and  could  calm  h: 
when  no  one  else  would  venture  to  come 
out  his  plans  among  the  ladies,  and  oflten 
by  her  wise  counseL 

You  know  the  religion  of  Russia,  ^ 
Church.  The  chief  bishop  of  the  Grec 
Patriarch,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Russia 
capital  city,  and  often  disturbed  the  peace 
to  act  independently  of  his  sovereign.  ] 
an  end  to  this,  and  when  the  Patriarch  o 
off  appointing  another,  till  at  length  the  p 
to  have  no  Patriarch.  Then  he  told 
bishops,  that  he  meant  to  be  the  pres 
council  to  settle  Church  matters,  for  I 
should  be  two  kinir«  in  ♦*»-  -- 
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mined  to  build  a  new  capital.  In  1703  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  St.  Petersburgh.  He  wished  to  have  a  fieet»  and 
to  be  near  to  it,  therefore  he  left  Moscow,  and  went  with 
his  Court  to  the  Baltic  ;  where,  on  the  river  Neva,  not  verj  far 
from  the  coast,  he  had  built  his  new  capitaL  He  could 
scarcely  expect  to  make  all  these  changes  without  opposi* 
tion,  but  he  put  it  down  with  great  severity.  Then  followed 
attempts  at  rebellion.  One  rebellion  was  very  alarming,  and 
it  is  said  the  Czar  was,  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  the  power  of  some 
of  the  rebels  who  had  sworn  to  kill  him.  But  he  showed  such 
coolness^  pretending  not  to  know  of  their  design,  but  talking  to 
them  as  friends,  that  before  they  got  courage  to  attack  him^  his 
guards  came  and  made  the  traitors  prisoners. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  was  governed  in  the  time  of  Peter 
by  the  famous  Charles  XIL  This  prince  was  only  fifteen  when 
he  came  to  the  throne.  The  ambitious  Frederick  IV.  of  Den* 
marki  succeeded  his  wise  and  pacific  father.  Christian  Y.,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  on  the  throne,  he  coveted  the  kingdom  of 
Charles  XIL,  and  invited  the  Russians  and  Poles  to  help  him 
to  dethrone  the  young  monarch,  and  to  divide  his  dominions 
amongst  them.  But  Charles,  with  the  aid  of  England  and 
Holland,  attacked  Copenhagen,  and  obliged  the  Danes  to  b^ 
for  peace.  After  this  he  vanquished  the  Russians  at  Narva, 
and  overran  Poland,  and  some  time  after  he  dethroned  the  king, 
Augustus,  and  placed  Stanislaus,  a  friend  of  his  own,  on  the 
throne  of  Poland.  When  Peter  heard  that  his  army  was 
defeated,  he  only  said,  "  Even  a  defeat  will  teach  my  new 
soldiers  how  to  fight."  And  he  was  right,  for  after  again 
disciplining  his^  troops,  he  found  himself  able  to  meet  Charles, 
and  at  length  to  overcome  him,  for  almost  all  Peter's  wars  were 
against  Charles. 

When  Charles  began  these  wars,  it  was  for  his  crown  and  for 
his  country,  and  we  all  wish  him  success  as  a  brave  young 
patriot.  But,  unfortunately,  when  he  found  himself  so  success- 
ful, he  became  ambitious  to  be  a  great  conqueror,  and  got  such 
a  taste  for  fighting,  that  he  could  never  again  be  content  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  As  for  Peter,  I  think  his  chief  reason  for 
wishing  to  fight  was,  at  first,  because  he  thought  it  would 
improve  his  new  army,  to  practise  some  of  the  principles  they 
had  been  taught,  but  soon  he  was  obliged  to  fight  in  earnest, 
fearing  that  Charles  would  attack  his  empire  if  he  did  not  stop 
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him.  As  roost  of  the  wars  between  Peter  and  Charles 
were  carried  on  in  Poland,  this  brave  little  country  was 
desolated,  and  never  recovered  its  strength  after  these  years  of 
war* 

The  wars  between  Peter  and  Charles,  were  going  on  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  when  the  war  of  succession  was 
beginning  to  employ  the  western  nations.  Had  Charles  entered 
into  the  quarrel  as  to  who  should  be  king  of  Spain,  it  is 
probable,  that  such  a  force,  helping  either  party,  would  have 
carried  the  day.  But  though  all  the  kings  and  emperors  sought 
his  friendship,  and  he  plainly  showed  he  was  not  inclined  to 
help  France,  he  was  determined  first  to  conquer  Russia  ;  and 
in  1707  he  was  so  successful,  that  Peter  was  obliged  to  ask  for 
peace.  Charles  refused  it,  and  the  next  year  marched  into 
Russia  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army.  But  he  had  made 
no  preparation,  for  supplying  his  soldiers*  wants  in  an  enemy's 
country.  The  Russians  retreated  before  him,  till  he  arrived, 
with  his  half-famished  army,  at  a  little  Russian  town  called 
Pultowa.  There  Peter  met  him,  and  a  fierce  battle  took  places 
although  the  Swedes  were  greatly  weakened,  for  want  of  neces- 
sary food.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surpri.sing  that  Charles  was 
completely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  utmost 
haste.  This  was  in  1709.  He  reached  Bender,  in  Turkey, 
and  he  remained  in  Turkey y?«7€  years!  He  hoped  to  the  last, 
that  the  Sultan  would  help  him  against  Peter,  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  return  to  Sweden  a  conquered  king.  Indeed,  at  first 
the  Turks  promised  io  assist  him,  but  Peter  contrived  to  bribe 
the  Sultan  to  peace.  Charles  renewed  his  entreaties,  and  after 
some  time  the  Turks  again  entered  into  his  quarrel,  and  seemed 
successful,  for  they  surrounded  Peter  and  his  army,  and  it  was 
only  by  promising  to  restore  Azof  that  he  could  escape.  Asof, 
however,  was  not  long  in  possession  of  Turkey. 

SECTION   4.. 

When  Charles  heard,  that  the  Sultan  had  made  peace  with 
Peter,  he  was  like  a  madman.  Indeed,  there  was  enough  to 
trouble  him.  By  the  loss  of  that  one  battle  of  Pultowa,  the 
fruits  of  years  of  successful  warfare,  were  gone.  His  army 
was  entirely  destroyed.  Augustus  displaced  Stanislaus,  and 
again  reigned  in  Poland.  Charles's  enemies  attacked 
Sweden.  Peter  seized  on  Finland  and  some  other  provinces ; 
Prussia   and  Denmark  claimed    their    share ;    and    had    not 
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England  and  Holland  interfered,  Sweden  would  have  been 
divided  among  the  different  nations,  as  was  threatened  in 
Charles'  youth. 

One  would  have  supposed,  Charles  would  have  hastened  home 
to.  save  his  country  ;  but  no,  he  refused  to  leave  Bender,  even 
when  the  Sultan  desired  him  to  return  to  his  own  dominions. 
The  Sultan  had  been  very  hospitable,  and  had  furnished  him 
and  his  attendants  with  all  they  needed ;  but  at  last,  he  told 
Charles,  that  he  had  no  right  to  remain  against  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  ;  that  the  nations  had  promised,  that' 
be  should  be  permitted  to  travel  through  Poland  in  perfect 
safety;  and  that  no  more  provisions  would  be  famished  by 
the  Sultan.  Still  Charles  refused  to  go^  and  the  Sultan  was 
obliged  to  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to  force  him  away.  When 
the  soldiers  arrived,  they  found  that  Charles  had  barricaded  his 
house ;  and,  indeed,  he  and  his  men  fought  desperately, 
until  they  were  all  made  prisoners  and  carried  to  a  castle  near 
Adrianople,  and  from  thence  to  Demotica,  a  little  town  about 
six  miles  from  that  city.  Stanislaus  had  come  to  share  liis 
fortunes,  and  was  also  taken  prisoner.  There  Charles  imme- 
diately took  to  his  bed,  and  refused  to  rise,  lest,  if  he  went 
about  as  usual,  the  Turks  might  make  him  feel  he  was  no 
longer  a  king.  lie  remained  in  bed  ten  months,  and  then  news 
arrived,  which  roused  him  and  drove  him  home,  but  which  he 
might  have  expected  long  before. 

The  Swedes,  though  forsaken  by  their  king,  had  defended 
themselves  bravely  against  their  enemies,  but  Peter  had  con- 
quered them  by  sea,  and  had  marched  into  the  very  heart  of 
Sweden,  and  the  people  began  to  talk  in  1714  of  choosing  a 
new  king.  When  Charles  heard  this,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
returned  home  with  all  possible  speed,  and  soon  proved  that  he 
was  still  Charles  XII.  He  refused  peace  on  any  such  humiliat- 
ing terms  as  his  enemies  might  perhaps  have  granted ;  and  no 
one  can  tell  how  matters  would  have  ended,  had  not  Charles 
been  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  in  1718,  as  he  was  attempting  to 
take  the  town  of  Frederickshall,  in  Norway.  Thus  ended  the 
life  of  a  man,  who,  with  most  selfish  folly,  wasted  the  talents 
God  had  bestowed,  who  thought  nothing  of  the  lives  of  those 
committed  to  his  care  as  their  king,  and  who  used  his  talents  as 
a  soldier  and  general,  in  inflicting  misery  on  his  native  country, 
which  he  might  have  raised  to  a  high  place  among  the  nations. 
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After  his  death  his  sister  ULrica  was  chosen  queen,  on  ooa« 
dition  that  the  throne,  from  that  time,  should  be  elective.  She 
made  peace  i^vith  the  surrounding  nations,  but  Sweden  never 
again  regained  all  she  had  lost.  Ulrica  soon  resigned  the 
throne  to  her  husband,  Adolphus  Frederick.  In  1771 
Gustavus  III.  restored  the  hereditary  government-— that  ia^  the 
king  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son  or  nearest  heir.  Gastavns 
was  assassinated  in  1792,  and  his  son  ruled  badly,  and  was 
deposed.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Charles  XIH.,  who 
was  reigning  during  the  French  revolution. 

After  the  pence  with  Sweden,  Peter  assumed  a  new  title,  and 
called  himself  Empeuor  of  all  the  Russias — a  title  which 
the  present  Czar  still  retains.  His  next  war  was  with  Persia, 
which  was  only  finished  two  years  before  his  death.  He  died 
in  1725. 

He  had  two  sons.  The  eldest  was  named  Alexis,  and  was  a 
wicked  and  foolish  young  man,  an  opposer  of  his  father's  new 
laws.  Peter,  therefore,  fixed  on  his  youngest  son  to  socoeed 
him,  and  I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  put  his  eldest  son  to 
death.  His  youngest  son  died  before  his  father,  and  Catharine, 
Peter's  wife,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  By  the  assistance  of  the 
late  Czar's  minister,  Prince  MenzikofF,  she  endeavoured  to' carry 
out  Peter's  plans  for  improvement.  But,  with  all  their  im« 
provements,  they  left  their  peasants  slaves,  and  slaves  they  are 
stilL  After  Catharine's  death,  in  1727,  Peter  II.  succeeded. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  in  him  ended  the 
male  line  of  Romanoff.  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Ivan,  Peter 
the  Great's  brother,  succeeded  in  1730;  and  after  her  Elia- 
beth,  the  daughter  of  Peter  himself.  In  1740  Elizabeth  first 
began  to  have  spies  all  over  Russia,  whom  she  paid  to  tell  her 
any  words  at  all  disrespectful  to  her  government.  This 
disgraceful  plan  has  been  followed,  by  all  the  Russian  emperon 
eince  that  time,  so  that  a  Russian  scarcely  dares  to  speak  his 
thoughts  in  his  own  house,  or  by  the  hearth  of  his  dearest 
friend. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  so  anxious  to  have  a  shaie 
of  Sweden,  got  little  by  his  unjust  wars.  His  successor, 
Christian  VI.,  was  fond  of  peace,  and  thought  only  how  to 
promote  the  good  of  his  subjects,  and  lessen  their  taxes.  His 
son,  Frederick  V.,  followed  in  his  steps,  and  was  succeeded,  in 
1766,    by    Christian   YII.^   who  married  the  sister  of  onr 
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George  III.,  but  soon  separated  from  her.  He  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  very  unfit  to  rule,  so  liis  son  was  appointed  to 
assist  him,  and  he  ruled  wisely,  and  the  people  loved  him. 

We  have  spoken  frequently  of  Prussia  in  this  chapter,  there- 
fore I  must  tell  you,  before  I  close  it,  that  in  1701  Leopold, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  made  the  Prussian  duke  a  king.  He 
was  called  Frederick  I.,  and  his  descendants  are  reigning  in 
Prussia  now.  You  will  hear  more  about  his  grandson 
presently,  for  he  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  he  was  called 
Frederick  the  Great. 
'    I  will  now  tell  you  a  little  more  about  England. 


PART  XL 

THE  PERIOD  BETWEEN  THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XTV.,  AND 

THE  FEENCH  REVOLUTION. 

▲.p.  1715  TO  A.P.  1789. 


CHAPTER  L 

ENGLAND   UNDEB   THE   HOUSE   OF   HANOYEB. 

SECTIOK  1. 

Anne,  of  England,  had  died  before  either  Peter  the  Great  or 
Charles  XII.  ;  and  George  I.  was  proclaimed  king.  He  was 
in  Hanover,  but  immediately  came  to  England,  and  was  met,  on 
landing,  by  the  principal  nobles,  with  Marlborough  at  their 
head,  who  was  received  most  graciously,  and  remained  at  Court 
till  his  death.  George  was  fifty-five  years  old,  grave  in  his 
manners  and  simple  in  his  habits  ;  he  was  sensible,  and  the 
faults  of  his  private  character,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
anxiously  desiring  to  do  right  by  his  new  subjects.  Yet  some 
of  them  felt  rather  dissatisfied  with  him,  because  he  loved 
Hanover  better  than  England.  This  was  not  surprising,  as  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  Hanover,  and  as  he  could  not  speak 

Q3 
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English  welly  and  therefore  did  not  feel  quite  at  home  among 

Englishmen. 

The  Pretender,  James  m.,  as  his  friends  called  him,  was 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  this ;  and  many  of  the  Scotch  felt  an 
affection  for  a  Stuart  king,  which  they  could  not  feel  for  any 
other  family  ;  so  when  George  had  heen  a  year  on  the  throiM^  a 
rebellion  began.  Of  course,  the  Pretender  was  joined  hy  all 
the  Romanists.  His  party  receiyed  the  name  of  Jacobites^ 
from  JacobuA,  the  Latin  word  for  James.  Those  who 
loved  their  Bibles,  and  knew  what  a  bigoted  Romanist 
the  Pretender  was,  could  not  but  feel  anxious  while  for 
three  months  the  country  remained  unsettled.  But  in 
January,  1716,  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  the  Pretender 
returned  to  France.  Several  of  the  rebeb  were  hanged,  and 
about  a  thousand  were  sent  to  the  American  colonies.  Two  or 
three  noblemen  were  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  One  of  them, 
Lord  Nithsdale,  escaped,  and  I  have  read  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  contrivance  of  his  wife  to  manage  this — ^how  she 
carried  him  women's  clothes,  in  which  he  dressed  himself^  and 
passed  out  as  her  servant. 

Little  more  happened  in  George's  reign  which  yon  would 
care  to  hear.  He  was  taken  ill  as  he  was  going  to  visit  his 
brother,  who  lived  at  Osnaburgh,  in  Hanover.  His  attendants 
would  have  stopped  on  the  road,  but  he  insisted  on  proceeding. 
When  he  reached  Osnaburgh,  he  was  insensible,  and  died 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  1727.  He  had  one  son,  Greorge  11^ 
who  succeeded  him,  and  one  daughter,  who  married  Frederick 
"William,  King  of  Prussia.  George  II.  had  perhaps  less  of  the 
good  common  sense  which  distinguished  George  I.,  and  a  more 
hasty  temper,  but  he  was  like  him  in  many  respects.  In  one 
point  he  was  too  much  like  him,  for  he  showed  a  decided 
preference  for  Hanover,  which  was  wrong  in  a  Kixig  of 
England. 

You  will  be  amused  to  hear  that  the  winter  of  1740  was  so 
remarkably  cold,  that  the  Londoners  held  a  fair  on  the  river 
Thames,  and  roasted  an  ox  whole.  But  the  poor  safiered 
much,  and  many  would  have  died  if  the  rich  had  not  helped 
them.  There  was  not  such  another  frost  in  England  till  the 
long  frost  of  1814. 

I  must  now  tell  you  about  a  very  interesting  lady,  Maris 
Theresa  of  Germany.    Her  father,  the  Emperor  Charles  YL, 
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died  in  1740,  leaying  the  empire  to  bis  daaghter,  for  he  had  no 
8on»  She  took  quiet  possession  of  her  empire,  and  soon  won 
the  hearts  of  all  her  subjects,  especially  those  of  Hung^arj,  by 
her  kind  manner  and  ready  attention  to  their  wishes.  But  she 
had  no  money  to  pay  soldiers  to  defend  her  against  her 
enemies,  and  she  had  many  enemies,  who  declared  one  and  all 
that  they  had  a  better  right  to  the  empire  than  herself.  Nearly 
erery  nation  in  Europe  joined  in  the  war.  George  IL  went  in 
person  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  help  Maria  Theresa ;  and 
this  is  the  last  time  an  English  king  led  an  army  to  battle. 
Frederick  the  Great  had  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick 
William,  as  King  of  Prussia.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
empire  for  himself,  and  at  first  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  but  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  by  the  help  of  the  French,  won  the  prisOy 
and  was  crowned  Emperor,  as  Charles  YII.,  in  1742.  This 
was  quite  opposed  to  promises  and  treaties  which  the  French 
had  made  with  Maria  Theresa's  father,  but  Louis  XY.,  the 
King  of  France,  cared  little  for  treaties. 

Maria  Theresa  had  gone  into  Hungary,  and  there  calling  her 
faithful  Hungarian  nobles  together,  she  showed  them  her  infant 
son,  and  asked  their  protection.  She  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  as  she  held  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and  spoke  of 
the  wrong  that  had  been  done  her,  all  with  one  voice  exclaimed 
that  they  were  ready  to  fight  and  to  die  for  her,  and  drawing 
their  swords,  held  them  up  while  they  swore  to  defend  and 
protect  her.  For  the  next  three  years  she  was  only  Queen  of 
Hungary,  but  the  Austrians  longed  to  have  her  again  to  rule 
over  them,  and  helped  the  English  in  her  cause.  When,  in 
1745,  Charles  YII.  died,  the  crown  was  given  to  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  IL,  his  son,  that  little 
child  which  Maria  Theresa  held  in  her  arms,  when  the  people  of 
Hungary  promised  to  defend  her. 

Joseph  IL  was  in  many  respects  an  excellent  monarch,  but 
there  is  one  dark  blot  on  his  character,  for  he  joined  with 
Bussia  and  Prussia  in  dividing  Poland  amongst  them,  as  you 
will  hear  presently.  However,  he  was  very  desirous  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  his  empire,  and  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  the  people  were  secure  under  his  care,  so  that 
when  he  died,  in  1790,  he  was  greatly  regretted  by  his  subjects* 
His  brother  Leopold,  who  succeeded  him,  reigned  only  two 
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years;  bat  Leopold's  son,  Francis  U.,  ragned  during  die 
French  Revolution.  Maria  Theresa  lived  honoared  and 
beloved  until  1780,  rejoicing  in  the  peace  secured  to  her 
country  by  her  husband  and  her  son. 

BEonov  2. 
We  must  now   return  to  England.     In   1743  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  ceased  to  be  prime  minister  to  Greorge  XL     I  believe 
Walpole  was  the  only  man  in  English  history  who  served  in  such 
high  offices  under  three  successive  sovereigns  :  these  were  Anne^ 
George  I.,  and  George  IL     He  was  prime  minister  to  the  two 
latter.     He  died  in  1745.  During  the  year  1744,  a  great  danger 
threatened  England.     Louis  XV.  made  an  attempt  to  land  an 
army  on  the  coast  of  Kent,   in  order  to  place  the  Pretender 
on  the  throne  of  England.      I  do  not  think  Louis  cared  moch 
for  the  Pretender,  but  he  hoped  George  would  be  obliged  to 
send  for  his  armies  from  Germany,  and  that  then  he  ahoold 
succeed  better  against  Maria  Theresa,  for  it  was  before  that 
war  was  concluded.     Louis  did  not  succeed  ;  most  of  his  ships 
were    destroyed  in   a  storm.       The  following  year  another 
attempt  was  made  by  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender. 
The  time  of  the  attack  was  well  chosen,  for  when  the  yoang 
Pretender  landed  at  Lochaber,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
Greorge  was  in  Hanover.     Charles  Eld  ward  marched  to  Edin- 
burgh, took  possession  of  the  city,  and  proclaimed  his  father 
King.      A  day  or  two  after  he  routed,   with  considerable 
slaughter,   an   English   army   sent  against  him.      They  met 
at  Preston  Pans,  about  nine  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  the  loss 
of  the  Pretender  was  but  small.     Colonel  Gardiner,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  pious  soldiers  we  read  of  in  English  histoiy, 
was   among   the   slain   on   the   side  of  George.      After   this 
victory,  Charles  Edward   marched   into    England,   as  far  as 
Derby.     In  four  days  he  might  have  been  in  London.      The 
French  had  promised  to  land  nn  army  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  no  one  can  tell  how  the  rebellion  might  have  ended  had  not 
Grod  appeared  for  England  once  more, — for  it  would  have  been 
Sad   indeed   to   have   had  a  Romish  king  again.     When  the 
rebels  reached  Derby,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  promised  troops 
from  France,  and  knew  that  George  had  returned,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army  preparing  to  attack  them,  they  became  alarmed, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  Charles  could  say,  insisted  on  going  back  to 
Scotland.     Charles  was  greatly  disappointed,  yet  he  did  all  a 
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InraTegeneriil  coold  do,  and  obtained  a  yictory  orer  the  lung's  sol* 
diers  at  Falkirk.  But  in  the  great  battle  of  CuUoden,  which  was 
foaght  April  16,  1746,  the  rebels  were  totally  routed,  and 
Charles  Edward  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  Highlands, 
where  he  had  still  many  friends,  though  they  could  no  longer  hope 
to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  Duke  of  Cumber* 
land,  who  was  one  of  George's  sons,  and  who  led  the  army  at 
CilUoden,  is  accused  of  great  cruelty  after  the  battle.  Some 
Bererity,  however,  was  necessary  to  deter  others  from  rebellion, 
and  many  of  the  rebels  were  sent  to  the  colonists  in  America  as 
plaves,  and  others  were  executed.  Three  or  four  rebel  noblemen 
were  beheaded,  and  this  is  the  last  time  any  noble  has  been  be- 
headed in  England. 

But  you  will  be  anxious  to  know  what  became  of  Charles 
Edward.  A  reward  of  30,000/.  was  promised  to  any  one  who 
would  give  him  up  to  the  English  Government ;  but  though  he 
was  concealed  for  five  months,  amongst  the  poorest  of  the  High- 
landers, and  many  of  them  knew  him,  not  one  would  betray 
him.  He  had  some  narrow  escapes.  On  one  occasion,  the 
English  soldiers  are  said  to  have  surprised  him,  with  a  few 
followers,  in  a  hut  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  They  all 
surrendered,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  except  one  young 
man,  who  fled.  The  English  immediately  suspected  that  he 
was  the  Prince,  and  they  allowed  their  prisoners  to  escape, 
while  they  followed  this  fugitive,  and  called  on  him  to  sur- 
render. But  he  drew  his  sword,  and,  without  undeceiving 
them,  defended  himself  as  long  as  possible,  to  give  the  real 
Prince  time  to  escape.  He  died  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  ; 
and,  as  he  somewhat  resembled  Charles  Edward,  the  English 
scarcely  knew  whether  it  was  he  or  not.  They  therefore 
searched  less  carefully. 

Still  it  was  difficult  for  the  young  Pretender  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  but  at  last  he  left  Scotland  by  means  of  a  remark- 
able stratagem.  There  were  many  ships  and  boats  on  the  coasts 
and  he  desired  to  get  on  board  one  of  them,  and  return  to 
France.  But  he  knew  these  ships  and  boats  were  watched,  and 
he  was  afraid  to  try,  till  a  young  lady,  named  Flora  Macdonald, 
said  she  thought  she  could  help  him,  if  he  would  dress  as  a 
woman,  and  pretend  to  be  her  maid.  He  called  himself  Betty 
Bourke,  an  Irish  girl  ;  yet  he  was  so  tall,  and  made  such  an 
awkward  woman,  that  it  is  astonishing  he  got  away  unsuspected. 
Thus  he  reached  the  Hebrides,  but  it  was  some  time  longer 


liis  Knfi^lish  and  Scotch  friends,  and,  afte 
generally  resided   in    Italy.     lie  had  n< 
years,  behaved  so  ill  that  he  displeased  al 
in    1784,   leaving  one  brother,    called 
assumed    the    title    of   King    Henry 
poor,  and  Greorge   III.  pitied  him,  and 
a-year  till  his  death  in  1807.     With  hii 
the  Stuarts. 

sxcnoK  8. 
There  were  many  wars  in  the  reign  of 
began  a  war  in   Grermany,  and  the  san 
England  went  to  war  about  the  America 
nations  joined  in  this  contest,  which,  as  i\ 
often  called  the  'Seven   Years*  War.     C 
belonged  to  the  French.     It  is  situated  in 
North  America.  The  English  settlements  in> 
of  it,  now  called  the  United  States.     Whene 
between  England  and  France,  the  colonies 
fought  in  America  ;  and  it  was  plain  that  < 
must  become  the  acknowledged  superior  in  A 
to  be  any  peace  for  the  colonists.    Even  afU 
la-Chapelle,  when  England  and  France  ouj 
peace,  the  French  continued  to  stir  up  the  ] 
villages  of  the  English,  and  to  murder  the 
themselves  encroached  on  the  English  territ 
western  side,  were  much  exposed  f/^  ♦!»«"• 
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of  Tiotoiy.  This  was  General  Wolfe  ;  and,  as  he  lay  dyings 
ftnd  yet  anxious  for  his  country  and  his  army,  he  heai^  an 
exclamation  from  a  soldier  near  him,  ''  They  run  !  they  run  ! " 
"  Who  run  ? "  asked  Wolfe  eagerly  ;  and  when  he  was  told  it 
was  the  French  who  were  retreating,  "  Then,"  said  he,  **  I  die 
happy."  He  had,  in  effect,  finished  the  war  with  his  own  life, 
and  the  French  never  had  any  power  in  America  again. 

But  though  Canada  was  conquered,  the  war  was  not  ended  in 
Europe.  In  order  to  employ  the  English  troops  nearer  home, 
the  FVench  had  attacked  Hanover.  George  sought  help  from 
Austria^  hut  in  vain.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  was 
Sang  George's  only  ally,  and  he  himself  was  so  surrounded  by 
enemies,  that  though  George  did  what  he  could  to  help  him,  it 
is  surprising  he  was  not  overpowered.  But  he  defended 
hiniself  with  the  greatest  valour  and  skill,  and  beat  each  of  his 
enemies  in  turn.  However,  after  five  years'  continual  fighting, 
it  seemed  at  last  as  if  the  brave  Prussians  must  be  quite 
conquered.  But  just  at  this  time  the  Empress  of  Russia,  one 
of  Frederick's  greatest  enemies,  died  ;  and,  as  you  will  hear 
immediately,  this  caused  so  great  a  change,  that  he  was  able  at 
length  to  conclude  the  war  triumphantly.  Frederick  raised 
Prussia  to  more  power  than  that  country  had  ever  known,  and 
from  his  time  it  has  been  counted  one  of  the  great  and  powerful 
countries  of  Europe. 

Frederick  was  a  great  general,  but  he  was  not  a  good  man. 
He  was  an  infidel,  and  therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
of  his  unfeeling  disposition.  Still  he  is  to  be  pitied,  for  his 
father  had  never  treated  him  kindly,  and  perhaps  this  had 
soured  his  temper.  The  effect  was,  that  though  his  country 
owed  him  much,  and  though  his  laws  were  wise,  and  his  arms 
successful,  yet  few  loved  him.  He  was  admired,  however,  for 
his  great  talent  in  war,  and  this  admiration  saved  him  when 
his  armies  could  not  do  so.  The  young  Czar  of  Russia,  Peter 
III.,  who  bad  succeeded  his  aunt  Elizabeth  in  1762,  imme- 
diately on  coming  to  the  throne,  restored  all  that  Russia  had 
taken  from  him,  as  a  tribute  to  his  bravery.  It  was  by  this 
means  that  Frederick  was  able  to  close  the  war  with  Austria,  so 
much  more  to  the  advantage  of  Prussia  than  he  could  other- 
wise have  done.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederick 
William  II.,  who,  with  his  son,  Frederick  William  IIL,  saw 
the  horrors  and  conquests  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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The  Seven  Years*  War  was  not  ended  when  (3«orge  U. 
died,  in  1760.  His  talented  minister,  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord 
Chatham,  continued  to  serve  the  yoang  King,  Geoi^  III. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  Spain  joined  France  againsi 
England  ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  almost  everjwhere^ 
and  were  glad  to  make  peace.  When,  at  last,  the  war  was 
over,  the  English  had  obtained,  besides  Canada*  several  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
French.  The  Canadians  soon  attached  themselves  to  their  new 
masters,  and  in  the  wars  between  the  Englbh  and  the  United 
States,  some  time  later,  they  fought  bravely  for  George  HL 
against  the  Americans. 

George  III.  was  grandson  to  George  XL  The  Prinoe  of 
Wales  had  died  in  1751,  and  Greorge  III.  was  his  son.  He  was 
only  twenty-two  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  had  lived 
much  in  private  with  his  widowed  mother,  and,  therefore,  had 
not  such  courtly  manners,  as  he  might  have  had  if  he  had  mixed 
more  in  society.  But  he  had  something  which  teaches  better 
than  the  world  can,  how  to  be  polite  and  courteous  to  all :  I  mean 
true  religion.  He  feared  God,  and  therefore  his  heart  was  full 
of  desires  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  No  politeness  is 
worth  having,  if  it  does  not  come  from  kind  feelings  in  the 
heart,  and  the  world's  pretended  politeness  is  only  a  poor 
imitation  of  the  real  Christian  courtesy,  which  the  BiUe 
teaches.  George  III.,  of  course,  made  mistakes  in  judgment, 
and  he  had  a  firmness  of  character  which  sometimes  Heemed 
too  much  like  obstinacy.  But  we  never  read  of  one  unfeeling 
action,  or  one  instance  of  deceit ;  nor  do  we  find  him,  daring 
his  long  reign,  acting  even  once  against  his  conscience,  because 
he  fancied  he  might  gain  his  ends  by  a  step  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God.  He  took  the  Bible  for  his  own  rule,  and  tried 
in  every  way  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  It  among  his  subjects. 
"  I  hope,"  said  this  good  king,  *'  that  before  I  die,  every  poor 
child  in  England  will  have  a  Bible,  and  know  how  to  read  it." 

George  was  married  to  an  excellent  German  princess,  named 
Charlotte,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  with  her  and 
his  numerous  sons  and  daughters  he  long  enjoyed  much 
happiness  in  his  own  home.  But,  before  we  go  on  with  the 
history  of  England,  we  must  go  a  little  into  the  history  of  some 
nations  we  have  not  lately  noticed. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

BISTORT  OF   THE  OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE,   TO  THE 

FRENCH   REVOLUTION, 

8XCTI0K  1. 

It  18  some  time  since  we  heard  anything  of  Italy.  The  Stated 
of  Italy  were  nearly  always  at  war,  either  with  each  other  or 
with  some  other  country. 

The  Duchy  of  Milan,  you  remember,  had  long  been 
contended  for  by  France  and  Germany  ;  but  Charles  V. 
sacceeded  in  making  it  his  own,  and  leaving  it  to  his  son, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  It  continued  to  belong  to  Spain,  until  the 
Spanish  crown  was  given  to  a  French  prince,  and  then  it  was 
claimed  by  Austria.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  whole  of 
Lombardy  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria,  and  Milan  is  the 
capital  of  Austria's  large  Italian  dominions.  Ever  since  that 
time  Lombardy  has  belonged  to  Austria,  except  when  Napoleon 
overran  Italy. 

Venice  had  proved  stronger  than  her  rival  Genoa,  and  long 
retained,  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Turks,  several  of  the 
most  im{^ortant  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  her  trade 
in  that  sea  was  greatly  injured,  by  the  discovery  of  a  way  to 
India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  people  of  Genoa 
could  seldom  agree  with  each  other,  and  the  quarrels  among  its 
own  citizens  greatly  weakened  it.  After  that  long  struggle  for 
130  years  with  Venice,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Venetians,  G^noa  was  by  turns  under  the  protection  of  Milan, 
France,  or  Spain.  But  it  was  too  powerful  to  remain  under 
either  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  yet  too  divided  in  its  own 
counsels  to  govern  itself.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
Genoa  became  almost  a  dependency  on  that  country,  and  then 
again  became  free.  Like  the  rest  of  Italy,  it  was  overrun  by 
the  French  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 

Tuscany  continued  to  flourish  under  its  Grand  Dukes,  but 
when  the  last  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  came  to  the  throne,  it 
was  a  question  who  ought  to  succeed  at  his  death.  Don  Carlos 
of  Spain  claimed  the  Duchy,  because  his  mother  was  the  nearest 
relative.  But  the  wars  of  Europe  soon  changed  affairs  in 
Tuscany ;  and  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  promised  the 
Archduchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  was  given 


•     v«  A  V^O 


ti  lew  smaller  duciues, 
almost  entirely  under  Austrian  influ 
Kaples,    which    we    left    in    I0O6, 
1647,  the  people  of  Na'ples  rose  agai 
ftnd,  headed  by  Masaniello,  a  fishern 
Spaniards    to    death,    and    destroyc 
Grovemory  or  Viceroy,  with  the  he 
length  persuaded  Masaniello  to  ente 
upon  condition  of  being  appointed  Ca 
menced  his  rule  with  justice  and  dei 
few  days.   It  is  supposed  some  poisono 
for  he  became  mad,  and  was  put  to  c 
or  orders  of  the  Viceroy.     But  the 
continued,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
Rome,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Nt 
Frenchmen.     They  were  at  first  succes. 
formally  renounced  their  allegiance  to  S| 
Viceroy  was  sent  against  the  Duke  oi 
prisoner,  and  completely  routed  his  tro 
the  war  of  succession,  Naples  belonge 
that  war  began,  and  the  French  an( 
fighting  for  the  Spanish  throne,  the  Gr€ 
most  powerful  in  Italy,  was  able  to  re 
1 734,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Spa 
who  had  claimed  Tiia/»«— •     ' 
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English  in  Canada,  and  was  glad  they  shoald  be  defeated. 
Bat  70U  will  read  of  this  war  a  little  farther  on.  His  son, 
Charies  lY.,  came  to  the  throne,  the  very  year  the  revolotion  in 
France  began. 

The  Dakes  of  Savoy  were  engaged  in  most  of  the  wars  in 
Europe,  especially  if  they  referred  to  Italy.  In  1713,  the  Dake 
of  Savoy  seized  on  Sicily,  and  retained  it  until  1720,  when  he 
exchanged  it  for  Sardinia,  and  took  the  title  of  King  of 
Sardinia.  This  first  King  of  Sardinia  was  cousin  to  Prince 
Eugene.  His  name  was  Victor  Amadous.  The  Dukes  of 
Savoy  were  a  warlike  race,  and  had  not  their  names  been 
80  associated  with  persecution,  we  should  have  honoured  them. 

In  1686,  they  commenced  the  last  great  persecution  of  the 
Waldenses,  by  a  law  which  forbade  their  mode  of  worship,  and 
was  intended  to  force  them  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  James 
H.  was  then  reigning  in  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  did 
not  fear  any  opposition  from  him.  The  Waldensians  retired  to 
their  strongholds  among  the  mountains,  but  these  were  entered 
by  force  or  treachery,  and  1 1,000  were  made  prisoners.  They 
were  thrown  into  gaols,  and  fed  for  months  on  bread  and  water. 
Eight  thousand  died  in  those  crowded  gaols.  Then  the  Duke^ 
commanded  the  3,000  yet  alive,  to  be  marched  over  t)^e  AlpSf 
from  Turin  to  Geneva,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  sickly,  feeble, 
and  half-starved  as  they  were,  and  made  it  death ,  for  them  to 
return.  Many  died  on  the  journey.  Rather  more  than  three 
years  after,  a  little  band  of  800  or  900  found  their  way  back  to 
their  dear  native  valleys.  Their  enemies  opposed  their  return, 
but  their  Pastor,  Henri  Arnaud,  led  them  on  to  battle,  and  they 
were  victorious,  and  established  themselves  once  more  in  their 
ancient  homes.  There  has  never  been  so  violent  a  persecution 
against  the  Waldenses  since  that  time,  though  in  1704  we  find 
Queen  Anne,  of  England,  interfering  for  their  relief.  But 
they  did  not  obtain  liberty  to  worship  in  their  own  scriptural 
manner,  till  1848.  TTiese  Waldensians  have  never  fallen  from 
their  faith,  which  can  be  said  of  no  other  Christian  Church  ; 
but  the  descendants  of  those  who  remained  at  Geneva,  grew 
careless  and  cold. 

sxcnoK  2. 

I  have  little  more  to  tell  you  about  Russia.  It  grew  in 
power,  and  increased  in  size,  but  became  neither  better  nor 
wiser.     Even  the  amusements  of  the  great  and  noble,  showed 


j,c«>icvi    jii    lilt;    u 


HunuTif'r  was  very  warm,   and  Anne's 


into  water  again. 


Elizabeth,  who  reigned  next,  and  w 
was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  1 
his  people  more  free'  and  happy.     I 
ill-educated  to  understand  how  to  use  th 
his  own   wife  Catharine  joined  in  a 
They  dethroned  hiin,  and  made  her  thei 
murdered  soon  after.     A  reign  thus  coi 
to  end  welL*   Peter  had  not  been  a  good 
not  excuse  his  wife.     His  subjects  hi 
^la8ter,   but  they  did  not  understand  i 
animals,  used  to  severity,  and  they  thou 
of  weakness.     Peter  was  not  wise  to  be, 
before  he  had  taught  them  how  to  use 
had  given  them  the  means  of  instructic 
the  reward  of  good  conduct  and  educatio 
good  example   himself,   he   might   have 
increasingly  happy  people.     Catharine  II 
she  was  a  very  wicked  woman.     She  rei( 
was  during    her    reign    that    Poland  i 
membered. 

You  know  how  this  unfortunate  king( 
during  the  wars  of  Charles  XIT    ••>'»  * 
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was  madekiog :  bat  commotions  followed,  the  cities  were  fall  of 
BussianSy  the  Poles  felt  their  independence  was  gotie,  but  were 
too  brave  to  submit  tamely.  Their  Eang  wanted  the  energy 
and  decision  needed  at  such  a  period,  and,  in  1 792,  Joseph  II. 
of  Grermanj,  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  and  Frederick  William 
IL  of  Prussia,  took  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  each  to 
himself,  leaving  onlj  a  little  district  round  Cracow,  to  the 
unfortunate  King.  Not  one  of  the  countries  of  Europe  inter- 
fered, to  prevent  this  shameful  robbery.  Indeed,  it  began  twenty 
years  earlier,  for  even  then  whole  districts  were  taken  from 
Poland  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  Poles  struggled  to 
regain  their  freedom  in  1793,  and  again  in  1794,  but  they  were 
totally  subdued,  and  their  king  was  informed,  in  1795,  that  it 
was  not  expedient  that  Poland  should  have  a  distinct  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  retired  into  private  life.  Sinc^  then  the  rule  of 
Russia  has  been  very  severe  over  Poland,  and  the  Poles  have 
made  many  unsuccessful  efforts  against  it.  The  greatest  was 
in  1830,  and  Nicholas,  the  Russian  Emperor,  made  a  dreadful 
example  of  the  patriots — whom  he  called  rebels.  Some  of  the 
Polish  nobles,  accustomed  to  the  comparatively  warm  climate  of 
their  own  land,  were  banished  to  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia. 
Others  were  made  to  serve  as  common  soldiers  in  the  Emperor's 
army.  Indeed,  those  who  died  for  their  country,  seemed  the  least 
to  be  pitied. 

But  we  must  turn  from  persecuted  Poland,  to  the  oppressor, 
Russia.  The  wicked  Catharine  II.  died  in  1796,  and  was 
succeeded  by  her  son  Paul,  who  was  reigning^  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  with  his  extraordinary  general, 
Suwarrow,  at  first  opposed  the  French,  and  then  helped  them, 
and  b^an  a  war  with  England.  Paul  was  murdered  by  his 
subjects,  who  thought  him  mad  ;  and  indeed  bis  fickleness  and 
tyranny  gave  reason  for  the  suspicion.  He  was  succeeded,  in 
1801,  by  his  son,  Alexander,  who  was  an  important  person  in 
the  wars  which  followed  the  French  Revolution. 

SECTION  3. 

You  have  read  much  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  in  the 
history  of  Maria  Theresa,  of  Canada,  &c  You  remember  he 
was  only  five  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  being 
great  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  Philip,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  late  King's  nephew,  was  made  Regent.  The 
people  did  not  at  all  like  their  governor.     However,  he  died 
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when  the  King  was  about  thirteen.  Daring  his  regCMj,  tiwn 
was  a  dreadful  pkgue  at  Marseilles^  which  destrojed  UMilj 
half  the  inhabitants.  The  kind  Bishop  <^  JianeiUea^  exerted 
himself  night  and  daj,  among  the  sick  and  djing,  and  joa  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  he  survived  the  danger,  to  which  he  had  so 
benevolently  exposed  himself.  His  name  was  Belzunoe.  Aftv 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  the  Duke  of  Boorboo,  a 
grandson  of  the  great  Conde,  became  governor  of  the  kingdomi 
but  the  King  early  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  ffii 
most  celebrated  minister  was  Cardinal  Flenrjy  who  ruled  wdl 
in  peace,  but  who  did  not  understand  how  to  make  war.  -  As 
for  Louis  XV.,  he  was  so  ill- educated,  and  so  inferior  in 
ability,  that  he  could  not  govern  well ;  besides  he  was  given  ap 
to  his  own  wicked  pleasures,  and  was  totally  r^ardlen  of 
any-thing  else.  Especially  after  the  death  of  Fleury  every-thing 
went  wrong — the  people  were  discontented,  and  the  clergy  most 
turbulent  and  seditious.  The  continual  wars  in  which  be  was 
engaged  brought  him  no  glory,  and  he  lost  much  more  than  he 
gained  by  them. 

The  only  conc^uest  he  retained  was  that  of  Corsica,  in  1768  ; 
it  brought  disgrace  upon  him,  for  he  had  no  right  to  the  island. 
The  Corsicans  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  Pascal 
Tooli,  a  native  of  Corsica,  and  defended  themselves  with  the 
utmost  bravery.  But,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  Paoli  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  force,  and  retired  to  England.  During  the 
wars  which  followed  the  French  Revolution,  Paoli  returned 
to  Corsica.  But  the  French  were  too  powerful  for  him,  and  he 
placed  Iiis  island  under  the  protection  of  the  English.  How- 
ever, England  had  too  much  on  her  hands,  and  could  give 
Paoli  very  little  aid  at  that  time.  Corsica  was  again  given  up 
to  the  French  in  1796.  Paoli  died  in  England  many  years 
after,  greatly  honoured  and  respected. 

In  Louis  XV.'s  reign  a  body  of  men,  learned  in  this  world's 
philosophy,  but  ignorant  of  true  and  sacred  wisdom,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  unhappy  work,  of  trying  to  make  their 
countrymen  disbelieve  the  Holy  Bible.  Their  books  spread 
into  other  countries,  particularly  into  England  ;  but  in  EngUnd 
they  were  met  by  Gospel  truth,  which,  in  France,  had  been 
destroyed,  as  for  as  possible,  by  Louis  XIV.  Louis  XV.  had 
gone  still  farther.  Finding  the  Romish  clergy  so  unruly,  he 
used  every  means  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  their  influence 
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in  the  couDtry,  and  thus,  without  giving  his  people  a  purer 
faith,  he  had  done  all  that  in  him  laj,  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
only  religion  the  people  knew.  Thus  he  had  opened  the  way 
for  the  spread  of  the  infidelity  taught  by  those  false  philo- 
eophers ;  and  the  clergy  themselves  were  so  corrupt  and  wicked, 
that  the  people  had  lost  all  respect  for  them.  Nor  had  they,  at 
that  time,  any  men  of  talent  among  them,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.,  which  might  make  them  admired,  even  when  it 
was  impossible  to  respect  them. 

Louis  XV.  was  one  of  the  worst  kings  that  ever  reigned  in 
France,  and  his  nobles  followed  his  wicked  example.  By  these 
means,  those  in  authority  were  rendered  hateful  to  the  people, 
and  the  result  of  all  this,  was  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  two  leaders  in  infidelity,  Voltaire  and 
Bousseau,  died  before  it  broke  out  over  their  country,  which 
had  gained  nothing  by  them  but  sin  and  misery. 

Louis  XV.  died  in  1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  un- 
fortunate grandson,  Louis  XVL,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE   WAB  BETWEEN  THE   AMERICAN  COLONIES  AND 

ENGLAND. 

BECTION  1. 

We  have  now  to  read  of  a  very  painful  struggle,  almost  a  civil 
war,  between  England  and  her  American  colonies.  It  was  so 
far  a  civil  war,  that,  in  some  cases,  father  was  opposed  to  son, 
and  brother  to  brother,  and,  in  every  case,  we  seem  to  feel  as  if 
our  enemies  were  our  fellow-countrymen. 

In  1773  England  laid  a  tax  on  her  colonists,  who  were 
growing  rich  in  their  new  homes.  The  Americans  objected  to 
this,  and  appointed  a  Congress,  or  Parliament,  to  settle  what 
had  better  be  done.  The  English  Government  were  not 
inclined  to  yield,  though  they  tried  to  soothe  the  Americans, 
for  they  still  thought  the  colonists  ought  to  pay  taxes.  The 
English  never  expected  that  the  Americans  would  rebel,  and 
separate  from  the  mother  country ;  it  seemed  such  an  unnatural 
proceeding. 


-    ^  t  v.iJji|C     llJCIIlnl 


and  they  made  a  treaty  with  the 
army  to  their  aj?sistance. 

Louis  XVI.  objected  to  this,  as 
the  French  were  determined,  and  s 
ought   to  have    stood    firm,    but  tl 
and   gentle   monarch,  who   desired 
he  had  no  determination  of  chara< 
to  influence  his  subjects  against  this 
his  country  many  disasters,  and  spar 
helping  the  foes  of  a  neighbour,  wi 
peace. 

The  American  General  at  this  i 
excellent  man,  George  Washington, 
conquest  of  Canada  ;  and  Lord  Cor 
him,  who  was  considered  the  best  of  a 
war  had  become  unequal,  and  Coi 
surrender  to  the  Americans.  Still  tl 
contest,  though  Spain  and  Holland  h 
England,  while  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
selves  foes  rather  than  friends. 

Li  1780,  there  were  riots  in  Englai 
of  war  in   America,  occasioned  by  t 
Protestant  religion   was   in   danger, 
proposed  to  repeal  some  of  ♦>»«  i"- — 
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issaed  a  proclamation,  declarini;  the  riots  rebellion,  and  then 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  disperse  the  people  immediatelj  bj  force, 
if  thej  continued  their  tumultuous  conduct.  The  rioters  were 
quickly  subdued,  and  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  decided 
conduct  of  the  king  on  this  occasion,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  extreme  measures  with  the  guiltj  few,  and  thus  at  once  to 
put  an  end  to  greater  evils  to  the  nation,  however  painful  to  his 
own  kindlj  feelings.  You  will  see  a  great  contrast  to  this, 
when  we  read  the  history  of  Louis  XVI.,  who,  from  sinful 
lenity  to  the  wicked,  neglected  to  protect  the  well-conducted  ; 
and  thus  the  rebellious  went  on  unchecked  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  thousands  of  innocent  persons  suffered  death. 

sBonoN  2. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  war,  which  was  not  confined  to 
America  ;  for,  after  the  European  nations  had  joined  in  it,  the 
fleets  of  the  different  countries,  had  many  hostile  encounters, 
and  England  maintained  her  superiority. 

The  Spaniards  had  always  been  desirous  to  recover 
Gibraltar,  and  in  1780  they  made  a  very  fierce  attack  on  it,  but 
found  it  too  strong  for  them.  However,  they  continued  to 
besiege  it  for  two  years,  and  on  September  13,  1782,  they 
endeavoured  to  take  it  by  storm.  It  was  a  tremendous  conflict, 
and  lasted  the  whole  day.  Towards  night  many  of  the  Spanish 
ships  took  fire,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  attack. 
The  battle  was  over,  and  the  English  needed  rest,  but  they 
looked  out  on  the  burning  ships,  and  heard  the  shrieks  of  their 
enemies,  who  had  no  way  of  escape,  and  they  could  not 
leave  them  to  perish.  With  much  danger  and  difficulty,  they 
went  out  among  the  burning  vessels,  and  saved  many  lives. 
The  Spaniards  then  surrounded  Gibraltar,  hoping  to  starve  the 
garrison  into  a  surrender ;  but  an  English  fleet,  under  Lord 
Howe,  was  sent  immediately  against  the  Spanish  besiegers,  and 
they  did  not  choose  to  risk  another  battle  with  the  English,  but 
sailed  away  before  they  were  attacked. 

The  American  war  was  concluded  the  next  year ;  and  the 
colonies  were  acknowledged  free  and  independent,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America.  General  Washington 
became  their  first  President,  or  ruler,  and  every  state  was  con- 
sidered at  liberty  to  make  laws  for  itself,  while  the  different 
states  are  united  together  by  their  Congress,  much  as  the 
Grecian  cities  were  by  their  Amphictyonic  CounciL     The  Fret 


oi,lli)UL-r.      A  -(-[L.Tiil  ytaci^  tollo\ 
III  lln'  uudy  iiart  of  the  reigi 
f'rt;<jiient  cliHDge  (if  Ministers  ;   t 
son  of  Lord  Chatbam,  was  made  1 
short  exception,    he  continued  t 
twenty-two  years.     He, died  in  18i 
But  a  great  trouble  was  coming 
King  was  attacked  hj  an  iUnesc 
deprived  hitn  of  his  senses.     How* 
had  decided  liow  the  kingdom  aboL 
recovered.     The  first  use  he  made 
and  mental  health,  was  to  go  publi> 
thanks  to  Grod  t  and,  if  be  had  neede 
his  subjects,  he  would  have  found  it, 
with  which  the  people  greeted  bin 
advised,    however,    to  avoid  fatigni 
himself  more  time,  with  bis  excellent 
children,  of  whom  he  was  very  tbnd 
alone,  especiallj'  in  the  early  morning, 
conversation    with    those    he  met, 
reproving  them,  and  often  relieving  oi 
Little  more  of  importance  took  pL 
about,   before  we   learn   the  terrible 
Bevolution, — except  in  India.  And  nt 
of  our  great  East  Indian  empire ; 
England  lost  the  Unit«l  "'■ 
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Mogul  Empire  began  under  Sultan  Baber  ;  and  that  he,  and  his 
descendants  werei  the  Emperors  of  India,  and  were  called  the 
Great  Moguls.  You  remember,  too,  the  flourishing  trade 
which  Portugal  established  with  India. 

Bat  when  Portugal  fell  under  the  power  of  Spun,  in  1 580, 
her  Indian  possessions  were  neglected.  For  the  Portuguese  hated 
their  Spanish  masters,  and  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  cared  little 
for  the  welfare  of  his  new  subjects.  In  1594,  he  made  a  law, 
that  the  Dutch  should  not  be  permitted  to  trade  with  any 
of  his  subjects,  because  Holland  had  revolted  from  him.  This 
law  did  great  harm  to  the  trade  of  Holland,  but  it  did  more 
harm  to  that  of  Portugal.  For  the  Dutch  used  to  come  to 
Lisbon,  to  buj  the  goods  which  the  Portuguese  brought  from 
India,  in  order  to  trade  with  them  to  other  countries.  Satisfied 
with  this,  thej  never  seemed  to  think  of  trading  direct  with  India 
for  themselves..  But  when  they  were  forbidden  to  come  to 
Lisbon,  they  fitted  out  a  little  fleet,  and  sent  it  to  the  East  India 
islands,  where  they  established  factories,  and  obtained  spices 
and  other  Indian  productions,  and  entered  into  treaties  with 
several  of  the  sovereigns  of  India.  Their  first  attempt  was 
made  in  1597  ;  and  in  1602  they  formed  a  union  for  trade, 
which  was  called  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  This 
Company  had  great  privileges  ;  they  might  make  war  and  peace 
with  the  Indian  princes,  build  strong  fortifications,  choose 
their  governors  and  officers,  and  administer  justice  according^ 
to  their  own  laws.  The  Portuguese  were  exceedingly  grieved, 
especially  as  they  could  get  no  help  from  Spain.  However, 
they  attacked  the  Dutch  in  India,  and  a  furious  war  began, 
which  lasted  many  years,  and  was  generally  in  favour  of 
Holland.  In  order  to  do  more  harm  to  their  enemies,  the 
Dutch  also  attacked  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions  in 
America.  They  would  probably  soon  have  had  all  the  Indian 
trade  in  their  hands,  had  not  a  new  rival  arisen. 

This  rival  was  England,  which  had  begun  to  trade  with 
India  some  little  time  before.  The  humble  way  in  which  she 
commenced  this  commerce,  contrasts  greatly  with  the  power  she 
afterwards  acquired  and  still  exercises.  But  the  early  traders 
had  many  difficulties  and  many  opponents.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  a  number  of  merchants  asked 
and  obtained  her  license,  to  form  an  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, AJ>.  1600.     Some  of  the  Indian  princes  expressed  their 
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willingness  to  trade  with  the  English  Company^  bat  the  Dutchand 
Portuguese  were  very  anxious  to  prevent  this.  And  when,  in 
1612,  the  Mogul  Emperor  gave  permission  to  the  English  mer- 
chants to  build  a  factory  at  Surat,  a  town  to  the  north  of  Groaon 
the  western  coast  of  Hindostan,  the  Dutch  did  all  they  could  to 
prejudice  the  natives,  and  tried  to  make  them  believe  many 
false  and  wicked  reports  of  the  English  merchants.  The 
consequences  were,  quarrels  and  bloody  wars,  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  ships  on  the  coasts  of  India.  After  wme 
time  a  treaty  was  made,  and  the  trade  of  India  was  to  be  free 
to  both  nations  for  twenty  years  ;  but  the  Dutch  soon  broke 
this  treaty,  and  attacked  the  unsuspicious  English,  and 
plundered  their  factories,  cruelly  ill-treating  the  workmen. 
The  Dutch  were  equally  determined,  to  prevent  any  trade 
between  England  and  the  East  Indian  islands,  and  in  this  they 
were  quite  successful,  and  certainly  were  the  first  and  strongest 
power  in  India  for  some  time. 

In  1625,  the  English  made  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  which  is  the  eastern  coast  of  India.  The  plaee 
was  found  inconvenient,  and  in  1640,  the  Hindoo  Sovereign  of 
Madras,  permitted  them  to  remove  to  that  city.  They  still  kept 
up  their  factory  at  Surat.  In  1651  the  English  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  to  form  a  settlement  near 
Calcutta,  in  gratitude  for  the  cure  of  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
had  been  effected  by  the  skill  of  an  English  physician.  This 
grant  proved  afterwards  the  source  of  British  power  in  India. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Portuguese  had  offended  the  Great 
Mogul,  who  took  from  them  all  their  possessions  near  the 
Ganges,  a.d.  1633.  Spain  sent  no  armies  to  defend 
them  ;  and  when,  in  1640,  they  shook  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  it  was  too  late  to  recover  their  power  in  India. 
We  pity  Portugal  at  this  period,  though,  if  she  had  been 
willing  to  share  her  trade  with  other  countries,  she  might 
probably  have  continued  it  to  this  day. 

However,  the  new  Sovereign,  John  IV.,  governed  Portugal 
with  much  talent,  but  all  was  neglected  by  his  weak 
successor,  Don  Alonzo,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
the  throne  to  his  brother,  Don  Pedro  IL,  who  had  a 
long  and  peaceful  reign.  Charles  IL  of  England,  married 
the  daughter  of  Don  Alonzo,  and  received  as  her  portion 
the  Island  of  Bombay,  which  Charles  made  over  to  the  East 
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India  Companj.  Thus  Portugal  lost  one  important  island. 
But  she  was  now  to  have  further  improvement  at  home,  for 
the  peaceful  reign  of  Pedro  was  followed  by  the  vigorous  one 
of  John  v.,  who  raised  Portugal  very  considerably  among  the 
nations.  Then  came  Joseph,  in  whose  reign  Lisbon  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a.d.  1755,*  His  daughter,  Maria 
Frances  Isabella,  was  imbecile  in  mind :  although  bearing  the 
name  of  a  queen,  her  son  took  charge  of  her  aud  of  her  king- 
dom ;  till  at  her  death,  in  1816,  he  became  king  in  title,  as  he 
had  long  been  in  power. 

SXOTIOK  2. 

Another  nation  had  begun  to  trade  with  India :  in  1664, 
a  French  East  India  Company  made  a  settlement  in  Pondi- 
cherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mogul  emperors  began  to 
reign  about  the  same  time.  This  was  Aurungzebe,  and  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  firmly  placing  himself  on  the  throne, 
he  assumed  the  proud  title  of  "  the  conqueror  of  the  worlds" 
A.D.  1660.  For  about  twenty  years  after  this  there  was  more 
peace  in  India  than  had  been  known  for  a  long  time.  How- 
ever, Aurungzebe  had  not  conquered  all  the  world,  nor  even 
the  whole  of  India.  There  was  a  native  race  called  Mahrattas, 
who  lived  to  the  north-west  of  the  Deccan  in  India,  who  were 
growing  so  powerful  that  Aurungzebe,  towards  the  end  of  hia 
reign,  had  to  fight  hard  to  keep  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
princes  of  that  country.  The  succeeding  Mogul  emperors 
were  less  warlike,  and  the  Mahrattas  made  themselves  masters 
of  Central  India.  In  the  course  of  years,  both  parties  were 
weakened  by  the  constant  warfare,  but  neither  was  conquered. 

When  the  English  East  India  Company  had  been  about 
a  century  in  India,  they  obtained  a  famous  charter  from  the 
Great  Mogul,  which  excused  them  from  paying  any  taxes 
or  duties,  on  the  things  they  traded  in.  This  was  in  1698. 
About  ten  years  earlier  they  had  removed  their  chief  seat 
of  government,  from  Surat  to  Bombay.  They  placed  another 
ruler  at  Madras,  and  in  1707  a  third  at  Calcutta.  Thus  were 
formed  what  are  called  the  three -Presidencies  of  India.  The 
Mogul  empire  was  growing  weaker,  and  speedily  becoming  less 
able  to  grant  favours,  or  even  to  defend  itself. 

*  On  this  occasion,  tho  English  Parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  for  tho  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  sent  immediately,  shiploads  of 
food  and  clothing,  thus  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  the  starving  Portuguese. 
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To  understand  what  we  are  now  going  to  read,  we  mast  go 
back  a  little  into  the  historj  of  Persia,  which  we  left  under 
the  warlike  Tamerlane.  Tamerlane's  family  reigned  there  for 
nearly  100  years,  but  in  1480  the  Persians  began  to  make 
efforts  to  get  free.  Af^er  fighting  for  their  liberty  neariy 
twenty  years,  the  Persians  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  king 
of  their  own  nation  ;  his  name  was  Shah  Ismail.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Shah  Abbas,  to  whom  our  Queen  Elia- 
bcth  sent  an  ambassador.  Abbas  would  not  receive  him ; 
he  would  not  permit  a  Christian  to  live  in  his  Mahometan 
dominions.  The  last  of  these  native  princes  was  Shah 
Husseyn,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  just  and  merciful 
sovereign,  for  the  Persians  still  speak  of  him  with  affection, 
and  observe  an  anniversary  in  remembrance  of  him.  Bat  this 
may  only  arise  from  contrasting  the  peace  of  his  reign,  with  the 
barbarities  which  succeeded. 

Husseyn  was  attacked  by  the  Aifghans,  whose  countiy, 
Afghanistan,  lies  between  Persia  and  Hindostan.  Husseyn 
was  conquered  and  df^throned,  and  Mahmoud,  the  Affghan,  was 
made  tlie  shah,  or  king.  The  Aifghans  continued  to  rale 
in  Persia  for  ten  years,  and  during  that  time,  they  are  said  to 
have  put  nearly  a  million  of  Persians  to  death.  At  last  it  was 
plain  to  every  one,  that  the  cruel  Mahmoud  was  mad,  and 
he  was  murdered.  Husseyn's  son  Thamas  was  still  living,  and 
Nadir  Shah,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Kouli  Khan,  placed 
him  on  the  throne.  This  Nadir  Shah  was  a  native  of  Penda. 
He  had  been  brought  up  as  a  shepherd,  feeding  and  defending 
his  flocks  on  the  wide  plains  of  western  Asia.  This  employ- 
ment produced  bold  and  hardy  men,  fit  for  warriors  and 
conquerors  in  those  savage  countries,  where  personal  strength 
and  courage  were  valued  beyond  all  other  qualities.  Nadir 
Shah  had,  perhaps,  no  other  reason  for  placing  Thamas  on  the 
throne,  than  as  a  stepping-stone  for  himself.  Nadir  Shah  took 
Ispahan  from  the  Aifghans  in  1730,  and  resolved  to  revenge 
the  Aifghan  massacres,  by  destroying  every  Afighan  in  Persia. 
The  country  again  ran  with  blood. 

Some  few  provinces  in  Persia  were  still  claimed  by  the 
Turks,  but  Nadir  attacked  them,  drove  out  the  Turks,  and  was 
lord  of  all  the  country.  Thamas  alone  stood  between  him  and 
the  throne,  and  in  1736  he  deposed  him.  In  truth,  he  had 
never  had  more  than  the  empty  title  of  a  king.  Nadir  Shah 
continued  his  conquests  till  Afghanistan  was  also  under  his 
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mle.  Nadir  and  his  successors  are  often  called  the  shepherd  kings 
of  Persia,  from  the  early  occupation  of  the  first  of  these  kings* 

SBcnov  8. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  descendants  of  Aurungzehe  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  the  Mahrattas  took  advantage  of  these 
disputes,  and  weakened  them  bj  continual  attacks.  Nadir  Shah 
was  fighting  with  the  Affghans,  and  reached  the  boundary 
of  Hindostan.  From  thence. he  sent  ambassadors  to  Delld, 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  but  without 
the  least  intention  of  attacking  his  dominions.  These  mes- 
sengers were  murdered,  and  Nadir  immediately  marched  to 
Delhi,  resolved  to  take  vengeance.  He  entered  the  city  with 
little  difiiculty,  and  another  fearful  slaughter  commenced.  This 
was  in  1739  ;  and  this  attack  so  broke  the  Mogul  power,  that 
in  ten  years  from  that  time  it  was  really  gone.  The  difierent 
provinces  of  which  it  was  composed,  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  perhaps  no  powerful  empire  ever  came- to 
so  sudden  an  end.  The  last  sovereign  who  called  himself  the 
Great  Mogul,  was  glad  to  accept  the  protection  of  the  English 
East  India  Company,  and  they  allowed  him  a  pension,  which 
has  been  continued  to  his  descendants  ;  one  of  whom  has  just 
rebelled  against  Queen  Victoria  at  Delhi. 

Nadir  Shah  became  more  tyrannical  every  day,  and  was  at 
length  killed  by  his  own  subjects.  After  his  death,  Persia  was 
continually  engaged  in  civil  wars.  Now  and  then  a  chieftain 
succeeded  in  making  himself  king,  and  then,  at  his  death  the 
civil  wars  recommenced.  One  of  Nadir's  officers  had  united 
all  the  Afighans  under  his  authority,  and  founded  the  kingdom 
which  remains  till  the  present  time.  This  chieftain's  name 
was  Ahmed  Shah,  and  he  invaded  Hindostan  several  times.  In 
1760  he  gained  such  a  decisive  battle  over  the  Mahrattas  at 
Paniput,  in  the  very  centre  of  India,  that  they  could  not  for 
some  time  recover  the  blow,  and  the  Hindoos  rejoiced  at  their 
fall.  There  were  more  than  1 00,000  men  killed  in  this  great  battle. 

I  must  not  stop  to  tell  you,  of  all  the  wars  in  Persia, 
Afighanistan,  and  Hindostan.  Dreadful  deeds  were  often 
^!ommitted  in  these  wars,  which  would  be  too  shocking  to  relate. 
The  Persians,  especially,  seem  to  invent  the  most  horrible  ways 
of  torture.  In  particular  we  read  continually  of  people's  eyes 
being  put  out,  and  could  almost  fancy  we  have  gone  back  to 
ancient  history.  Instead  of  this,  I  fear  such  wickedness  is 
going  on  to  the  present  day,  in  Persia. 
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The  most  important  events  of  Persian  histoiyy  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  have  been  their  wars  with  Russia,  by  which  thej 
have  lost  several  provinces.  Persia  would  perhaps  have  been 
quite  conquered,  had  not  England  interfered  to  make  peaee 
between  them,  and  since  then,  a.d.  1828,  Russia  has  had  no 
great  war  with  Persia.  Their  present  race  of  kings  began  to 
reign,  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah.  Aga 
Mahommed,  khan  or  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Persia,  called 
Kujurs,  was  the  first  of  this  line  of  kings,  and  Kujur  kings  still 
rule  there.  They  have  made  Teheran  their  capitaL  Persia  is 
still  badly  governed,  and  travellers  tell  us,  that  the  Persians 
would  gladly  receive  even  a  foreign  king,  if  they  could  only  get 
justice  and  liberty. 

The  French  held  their  East  India  colonies  for  about  100 
years.  While  they  had  the  means,  they  generally  took 
opposite  sides  to  the  English,  in  assisting  the  native  princes. 
In  1744,  the  English  and  French  began  a  war  with  each  other 
for  dominion  in  India  ;  and,  though  peace  was  made  for  a  time^ 
the  war  quickly  recommenced.  In  1766,  the  last  struggle 
began,  and  you  may  like  to  be  told,  that  the  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  Count  de  Lally,  was  an  Irishman,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  those  Romanists,  wiio  had  left  Ireland  for 
France,  because  he  could  not  submit  to  the  rule  of  WiUiam, 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  skilful  and  brave,  but  the  English 
Commander,  Colonel  Clive,  proved  superior  or  more  successful, 
and  in  1761,  Pondicherry,  the  last  place  remaining  to  France, 
was  taken  by  the  English,  and  thus  ended  the  power  of  Ftance 
in  India.  Lally  was  tried,  and  unjustly  executed,  on  his  return 
to  France. 

Holland  became  subjected  to  France  in  1794,  and  continued 
St)  till  1814.  During  this  time  all  her  foreign  power  was  lost, 
and  very  few  settlements  remained  to  her.  By  the  time  she 
was  again  free,  England's  dominion  in  Hindostan  had  become 
too  great,  for  Holland  to  hope  to  contend  with  it  successfully. 


CHAPTER  V. 

El^GLAND  BECOMES   SUPREME   IN   INDIA. 

SECTION   1. 

It  seems  a  most  extraordinary  event,  that  a  few   English 
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merchants,  trading  with  India,  opposed  bj  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  should  not  only  maintain 
their  position,  but  triumph  over  aU  their  enemies,  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  put  a  complete  end  to  their  opposition.  To 
<  understand  how  this  was  accomplished,  we  must  go  back  a  little. 

The  beginning  of  their  power  was,  as  we  read  before,  the 
^  permission  from  the  Mogul  Emperor  to  make  Calcutta  one  of 
their  presidencies  in  1707.  Calcutta  is  in  Bengal,  a  large 
proyince  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  which  was  governed  by  a 
viceroj,  or  Nabob  as  they  called  it  in  India.  When  the 
Mogul  Empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  Nabob  became  independent. 
For  a  long  time  the  sovereigns  of  India,  would  not  allow  of  any 
sitrong  walls,  or  bands  of  English  soldiers,  around  the  Company's 
settlements,  lest  they  should  employ  them  against  the  rulers  of 
the  country.  But  the  English  asked  and  obtained  permission, 
to  raise  a  band  of  soldiers  to  assist  the  Nabob,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  this,  they  strengthened  their  settlements,  and 
built  Fort  William,  and  from  that  time  their  territories  and 
power  increased. 

The  native  princes  joined  in  the  wars  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies,  and  in  1756,  when  the  last  struggle 
between  them  began,  Suraja  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
being  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  English 
strangers,  attacked  Fort  William,  and  took  it,  declaring  he 
would  drive  the  English  out  of  the  country.  One  hundred  and 
forty-six  English,  who  surrendered  to  him,  were  thrust  into  a 
little  dungeon,  called  the  Black  Hole.  This  prison  was 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  about  the  same  width.  There  were 
only  two  small  grated  windows,  and  these  were  nearly  blocked 
up  by  an  opposite  building.  You  know  India  is  a  very  hoti 
country,  and  at  the  time  this  took  place,  it  was  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year.  Mr.  Holwell,  the  governor  of  the  fort,  waa 
among  the  prisoners,  and  he  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
guard  outside,  to  put  some  of  them  into  another  room.  But  he 
dared  not  move  them,  without  permission  from  the  savage  chie^ 
who  was  asleep,  and  no  one  could  venture  to  wake  him.  Thua 
these  unfortunate  Englishmen  were  left  to  die  of  suffocation, 
and  in  the  morning  only  twenty-three  were  alive.  Most  of 
these  died  afterwards  of  fever.  Mr.  Holwell  was  one  of  the 
four  that  got  over  that  fearful  night.  It  is  not  clear  that  Suraja 
Dowlah  intended  to  imprison  the  poor  men  in  that  fatal  room, 
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ivns  n'uJy  !■-   i.Kikf   Ircili,;^   of  pL- 
hiri  [)rij:iiisi:3  were  deceitful  and  fai 
met  them  by  the  like  deceit,  as  ii 
could  excuse  hie  untruthfulness, 
wrote  to  the  Nabob,  reproaching 
English  had  austaiaed,  and  informin 
They  met  at  Plassy,  a  town  on  the  1 
from  Calcutta,  in  1757.     Clive  won 
The  Nabob  was  dethroned,  and  a  n 
Bengal,  who  owed  his  crown  to  the  . 
was  put  to  death  by  his  rival's  son,  ui 
Lord  Clive. 

The  English  bad  acquired  much  pov 

In   the  name   of   the   Nabob,  until  a 

appointed  for  India.     The  battle  of  Pla 

years  before  the  French  were  defeated 

HEcnoM  a. 

From  this  time,  for  mnuy  years,  lb 
wars  with  the  natirea,  which  always 
English.  Their  dominions  increased, 
selves  at  first ;  but  in  a  short  time  I 
India  Company  grew  so  proud,  and  in 
natives,  that  the  Company  at  *> — 
remonstrate  wi'*-  ■' 
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Among  the  colonies  and  natives.  He  was  the  first  Govemor- 
Greneral  of  India,  and  Calcutta  was  made  the  supreme  seat  of 
goyemment.  Hastings  arrived  at  a  time  when  great  firmness 
and  decision  of  conduct  was  needed,  to  secure  the  possessions  of 
the  Company,  and  to  awe  the  natives.  His  difficulties  and  his 
temptations  were  very  great,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  his  conduct.  His 
enemies  accused  him  of  great  crueltj  towards  the  natives,  and 
on  his  return  the  Parliament  thought  it  right  to  put  him  on  his 
triaL  The  inquiry  lasted  more  than  seven  years,  and  then  he 
was  acquitted  and  a  pension  was  settled  on  him. 

The  Mahrattas  had  recovered  their  great  defeat  at  Paniput^ 
and  resisted  the  power  of  the  English  Company.  The  people 
of  Mysore  were  equally  unwilling  to  submit.  The  wars  with 
these  and  other  natives  of  India  lasted  many  years,  and  are 
difficult  to  understand,  because  the  difierent  native  tribes  took 
opposite  sides,  sometimes  joining  with  the  English,  sometimes 
against  them.  Again  and  again  were  confederations  formed  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  India,  and  often  the  natives  were  not 
subdued  without  great  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  English.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  confederations  was  headed  by  Hyder 
Ali,  the  Mahometan  sovereign  of  Mysore,  a  country  in  the 
south  of  India.  He  had  proved  his  talent  for  war  against  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  the  English  found  him  no  mean  foe. 
They  had  been  surprised  by  him  at  Trincomalee,  and  he  kept 
them  continually  on  the  alert.  When  the  Mahratta  war  began, 
he  had  joined  his  forces  to  the  confederation,  but  Hastings 
carried  on  the  war  with  great  spirit,  though  when  he  left  India 
it  was  not  concluded.  Tliere  were  intervals  of  peace,  and  at 
one  time  Hyder  Ali  seemed  inclined  (if  he  had  been  encouraged) 
to  come  over  to  the  English.  His  son  Tippoo  was  as  brave  as 
his  father,  and  it  was  not  till  1783,  that  they  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  English. 

In  1786,  Lord  Comwallis  became  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  won  back  the  laurels  he  had  lost  in  America.  He 
seems  to  have  governed  firmly,  yet  kindly,  and  to  have  acted 
with  skill  and  determination.  On  his  first  arrival  Tippoo  was 
engaged  in  a  cruel  warfare  in  Malabar,  but  in  1789  he  ventured 
to  break  his  league  with  the  English.  The  Mahrattas,  in  this 
war  with  Mysore,  helped  the  English,  who  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Tippoo  Saib  in  1791,  Lord  Comwallis  soon  obliged  him  to 
submit  to  terms,  which  deprived  him  of  half  his  territory,  and 
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took  bis  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  fnlfilmfnt  of  tlie  treaty. 
For  9om«;  tiakf:  after  thu,  Tippoo  remained  qoiet  in  that  portion 
of  h'lA  dorr,  in  ion  5  which  was  left  him,  but  in  1799,  he  Tentored 
to  bredk  th^  p^^ace.  Lord  Momington  was  then  Grovemor- 
General  of  India,  and  hie  joooger  brother,  Colonel  Arthur 
Welkfler,  afterwards  Dake  of  Wellington,  first  difltii^;niflhed 
himself  in  thi^  war.  Tippoo  was  besieged  in  his  capital  citj, 
Seringapatam,  and  when  it  was  taken  bj  assaalt,  1799, 
We]le:?1ev  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fortress.  Uppoo 
was  kille«I  in  defending  the  citj,  and  Mysore  was  added  to  the 
British  dominions. 

In  another  confederacy  of  the  natives  against  the  English, 
Wellesley,  who  had  been  made  a  general,  showed  equal  skill 
and  courage ;  and  with  it  all  a  severe  justice,  and  strict 
discipline  was  maintained  among  his  soldiers,  in  their  dealings 
with  the  natives.  The  battle  of  Assaye,  gained  by  General 
Wellesley  in  1S03,  with  very  inferior  force,  was  so  decisive, 
that  the  native  confederates  never  recovered  it,  though  they 
made  one  last  great  effort  at  Argaum.  Other  commanders, 
especially  Lord  Lake,  were  equally  successful,  and  lai^ 
territories  were  again  added  to  those  before  possessed  by 
the  Company.  Welle^ley  returned  to  England  in  1805, 
leaving  India  in  peace,  and  having  made  for  himself  a  great 
name  as  a  successful  commander. 

The  peace  was  short.  Fresh  attacks,  and  bands  of  armed 
robbers,  called  Pindarries,  disturbed  the  country,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  the  Mahrattas  were  friendly  with  them.  To 
prove  whether  it  were  so,  Lord  Hastings,  the  Grovemor- 
General  at  that  time,  called  on  the  Mahratta  chiefs  to  assist 
him  in  subduing  the  Pindarries.  The  treachery  of  many  was 
thus  fully  proved,  and  they  were  found  to  favour  the  robbers  in 
an  underhand  way.  llie  Nizam,  or  Governor,  of  Hyderabad 
joined  the  union  of  native  power  against  the  English,  In  a 
few  months,  Lord  Hastings  succeeded  in  entirely  subduing  this 
confederacy  of  native  tribes.  The  Pindarries  were  annihilated, 
and  the  Mahrattas  and  other  natives  were  never  again  able  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  India.  After  these  victories,  Lord 
Hastings  no  longer  hesitated,  to  proclaim  that  the  English 
Company  was  independent  and  supreme  in  India. 

We  must  own,  with  shame,  that  there  was  considerable 
violence  and  crime  in  the  early  conduct  of  the  English  in  India ; 
but  in  the  end  it  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  country,  that  the 
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role  of  the  ^Trannical  Moguls,  and  the  lawless  Mahrattas, 
ahoald  be  exchanged  for  the  far  more  humane  goyernment  of 
the  English.  You  will  hear  by  and  bje,  how  it  was  also  made 
the  means  of  sending  to  the  poor  ignorant  people  the  Gospel  of 
peace. 

We  have  nothing  now  to  detain  us,  from  hearing  about  the 
fearful  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution. 


PART  XII. 

THE  FBBNCH  REVOLUTION  AND  ITS  CONSEQUBNOBS. 

A.D.  1789   TO  A.D.  1815. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BEIGN  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 
BECnOK  1. 

The  long  and  wicked  reigns  of  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XV. 
greatly  provoked  their  subjects,  though  these  kings  were  able 
to  bear  down  all  opposition.  At  the  beginning  of  both  reigns 
a  great  effort  was  made  to  obtain  some  changes,  but  the 
attempts  were  begun  in  a  wrong  way,  and  ended  unsuccess- 
fully. Louis  XV.  had  been  a  most  despotic  tyrant  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  He  had  put  down  the  power  of  the 
clergy  and  the  Parliament,  and  his  will  was  law.  His  subjects 
trembled  before  him,  and  hated  him,  and  the  teaching  of  those 
infidels,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others,  removed  all  fear  of  God 
from  before  their  eyes. 

Things  were  in  this  fearful  state,  when  the  young  Loub 
XVI.  came  to  the  throne,  a.d.  1774.  He  had  married  Marie 
Antoinette,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa.  She  was  a  most  beautiful  and  graceful  woman,  while 
Louis  was  awkward  and  undignified  in  his  manner.  She  was 
determined  and  wilful,  and  her  education  had  been  neglected. 
The  king  was  yielding,  even  to  irresolution  and  weakness,  bat 
very  well-informed,  and  desirous  to  know  his  duties  to  his 
subjects,   and  to  perform  them.    But  though  such  different 
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characters,  they  were  greatly  attached  to  each  other,  and  veiy 
benevolent  and  amiable  to  all  aroand  them.  Thej  had  four 
children  ;  the  eldest  and  youngest  died,  before  the  troubles  of 
their  family  commenced.     The  other  two  shared  in  them  alL 

No  doubt  the  American  war  gave  the  first  idea  of  a  republie. 
To  get  rid  of  the  future  possibility,  of  such  wicked  kings  as 
they  had  had,  seemed  very  desirable,  and  the  people  of  France 
said,  why  cannot  we  be  as  free  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ?  But  the  French  knew  nothing  of  self-government 
The  Americans  were  originally  Englishmen,  accustomed  to 
assist  in  making  laws  for  themselves,  and  to  see  those  laws 
were  obeyed  ;  therefore  they  were  far  less  likely  to  fall  into 
those  terrible  mistakes  which  the  French  made.  Indeed,  the 
French  seemed  to  fancy,  that  liberty  meant  an  opportonity 
of  doing  all  kinds  of  evil,  unchecked  by  any  fear  of  punish- 
ment. 

Louis  XVI.  began  his  reign,  by 'making  several  alterations  in 
those  laws  which  bore  heavily  on  the  people,  and  giving  liberty 
of  conscience  to  the  French  Protestants.  He  invited  the 
Parliament  to  meet,  and,  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor,  proposed 
that  the  nobles  and  clergy  should  pay  taxes  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  Parliament,  instead  of 
uniting  with  their  King  in  his  kind  intentions  towards  his 
people,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  refused  the  King  the 
money  he  needed,  although  they  had  forced  liim  into  an 
expensive  war  against  Englaild,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
United  States, — a  war  which  he  was  far  from  approving.  You 
remember  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  Regent  of  France 
when  Louis  XV.  was  too  young  to  reign.  His  great  grandson 
was  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  that  as  he  was  Louis'  cousin,  he  would 
have  aided  him,  and  have  tried  to  show  the  people  how  mach 
their  King  desired  their  good.  But  instead  of  this,  he  seems  to 
have  set  the  people  against  their  King,  hoping  to  obtain  power 
for  himself.  He  especially  hated  the  Queen,  because  she  had 
expressed  displeasure  at  tlie  wickedness  of  his  life,  and  he 
accused  her  of  many  cdmes  of  which  she  was  guiltless,  and 
exaggerated  her  real  faults. 

She  certainly  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  speak  against  her. 
She  spent  much  money  on  her  amusements,  which  was  par- 
ticularly wrong  when  the  King  was  disputing  with  his  people 
for  supplies  to  carry  on  the  Grovemment.      She  was  fdso 
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too  careless  about  appearances;  she  would  walk  out  in  the 
evenings  among  the  people,  and  often  amuse  herself  in  other 
frivolous  ways.  Perhaps  these  things  were  not  wrong  in  them- 
selveSy  but  when  she  found  they  were  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  French,  she  ought  to  have  avoided  "  the  appearance  of 
evil,"  for  a^ruly  modest  woman  or  girl  will  never  make  herself 
conspicuous,  unless  her  duty  to  God  should  require  it,  which  is 
very  rarely  the  case.  However,  she  had  none  to  lead  her  to 
see  things  in  the  true  light.  Her  gentle  and  kind  husbilnd 
used  no  authority  or  persuasion,  and  her  two  principal  friends, 
the  Princess  de  Lamballe  and  the  Duchess  de  Polignac,  though 
very  amiable  and  of  excellent  character,  were  no  better 
educated  than  herself.  Poor  Marie  Antoinette  is,  therefore,  to 
be  pitied  rather  than  blamed,  especially  as  she  was  almost 
a  child,  and  her  little  season  of  pleasure  was  followed  by  the 
deepest  sorrows. 

M.  Necker  was  then  the  King's  Prime  Minister.  He  was 
not  a  French  noble,  but  a  Swiss  Protestant.  He  advised  the 
King  to  let  the  House  of  Commons  meet  as  well  as  the  nobles. 
The  French  had  had  no  House  of  Commons  since  1644,  at  the 
banning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  They  could  not  be 
called  together  during  the  insurrection  of  the  **  Fronde,**  and 
when  that  was  subdued,  Louis  had  no  desire  that  his  despotic 
rule  should  be  interfered  with.  When  the  Commons  met,  they 
called  themselves  the  National  Assembly,  and  invited  the  clergy 
and  nobles  to  join  them,  Louis  wished  they  should  do  so,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  preserve  peace.  In  the  mean-time,  the 
King  sent  his  brother  Charles,  to  bring  the  army  to  Paris,  in 
case  any  insurrection  should  arise.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
many  in  the  army  were  ready  to  join  in  the  insurrection.  In 
1783,  the  King  thought  it  right  to  dismiss  Necker,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  mistake,  for  he  alone  possessed  any  influence  in 
the  country.  The  rebellious  soldiers  immediately  joined  with 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  they 
chose  to  call  the  National  Guard. 

SBCTioir  2. 

Three  days  after,  on  July  14,  1789,  the  Revolution  began. 
The  Queen  was  urged  to  escape  to  Germany,  but  she  declared 
she  would  never  leave  her  husband  in  his  distress.  The  first 
act  of  the  mob  was  to  storm  the  Bastile.  The  outward 
fortifications  were   soon  forced,  but  the  citadel  might  have 
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withstood  any  socb  attacks.  This  Baatile  was  a  state  prison. 
In  former  reigns,  people  had  often  been  shot  up  there  most 
unjustly.  But  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  reign  of  Loais 
XVI.  Only  seven  prisoners  were  found  there,  and  these  were 
guilty,  and  deserved  punishment.  There  were,  also^  some  poor 
creatures  who  had  lost  their  senses,  and  who  were  allowed 
to  remain,  because  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  The  Governors  of  the  Bastile  did  not  resist  the  people. 
They  did  not  fear  to  lay  open  their  prison  to  any  one.  They 
knew  no  act  of  cruelty  could  be  proved  against  them,  and, 
unwilling  to  fire  upon  the  people,  they  surrendered  under 
promise  of  safety.  The  promise  was  immediately  broken,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Governors  were  stuck  on  pikes  and  earned 
about  the  city.  The  mob  then  went  to  the  Town  Hall,  and 
murdered  the  Judge,  without  the  least  provocation  beyond  thdr 
own  bloodthirsty  temper. 

Then  it  was  that  the  King  should  have  acted  with  eneigy 
and  courage.  But  Louis  did  not  understand  the  duty  of 
a  Governor,  which  is  to  punish  evil-doers,  and  reward  those 
who  do  well.  (1  Pet.  ii.  14.)  He  was  irresolute  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  firm,  and  in  his  just  horror  of  shedding 
blood — the  blood  of  his  own  subjects — he  yielded,  instead  of 
showing  these  murderers  that  he  bore  not  the  sword  in  vain. 
(Rom.  xiii.  4.)  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  greater 
firmness  we  cannot  tell,  but  his  nobles  were  ready  to  rally 
round  him,  and  a  large  army  still  obeyed  him,  and  these  means 
of  saving  his  country  ought  to  have  been  made  use  of.  Instead  of 
this,  the  lawless  and  wicked  were  permitted,  unrestrained, 
to  destroy  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  ;  and  surely  some  of 
the  guilt  of  the  blood  of  hundreds  and  thousands  murdered  in 
the  next  few  years,  must  rest  on  the  head  of  him,  who^  from 
weakness  of  character,  and  error  of  judgment,  refused  to  attempt 
to  subdue  the  people. 

The  nobles  left  the  country.  Indeed,  Louis  gave  them  per- 
mission to  do  so.  He  had  recalled  Necker,  the  people's  favoorite^ 
but  they  believed  this  to  be  only  the  effect  of  fear.  Yet, 
personally,  Louis  was  no  coward.  More  than  once  he  went 
fearlessly  among  the  rebels,  and  his  courageous  gentleness' 
tamed  the  riotous  assembly  for  the  moment. 

La  Fayette,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  American  war, 
was  at  the  head  of   the    National   Guards,   and  the  Duk« 
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of  Orleans  continued  to  excite  the  country.  In  a  short  time, 
the  people  began  to  feel  that  thej  were  bringing  great  misery 
opon  themselves,  for  all  trade  was  stopped,  and  the  poor  were 
in  danger  of  starvation.  The  National  Assembly  continued  to 
sit.  After  making  laws  to  oblige  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  pay 
taxes,  they  decreed  that  the  consent  of  the  King  was  un- 
necessary in  making  laws.  Thus  all  rule  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  people* 

All  this  time  Robespierre,  Mirabeau,  and  other  such  men 
who  could  make  fine  speeches,  went  about  among  the  people, 
telling  them  that  all  the  misery  and  hunger  they  suffered, 
was  the  fault  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  impatient  mob 
believed  these  tales,  and  a  crowd  of  furious  men  and  women 
went  to  Versailles,  Oct.  6,  1789,  where  the  royal  family  was 
staying  at  that  time.  It  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Queen,  who  was  the  great  object  of  attack,  had  to  escape  for 
life  from  her  bedroom.  The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  who  was 
not  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty,  persuaded  some  of  the  National 
Guards  to  assemble  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  family, — and 
the  calm  courage  of  the  Queen,  who  came  out  on  the  balcony 
as  soon  as  the  first  fury  of  the  mob  had  passed,  and  showed 
herself  to  the  people,  awed  them  into  quietness.  The  National 
Assembly,  too,  when  they  found  the  people  determined  that  the 
King  should  remove  to  Paris,  joined  him,  and  accompanied 
him  there.  The  little  journey  of  twelve  miles  between 
Versailles  and  Paris,  took  six  hours,  from  the  pressure  of 
the  immense  crowds. 

The  King  and  his  family  remained  at  Paris  during  the  whole 
of  the  next  year,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  almost  a 
prisoner,  though  still  called  a  king.  In  that  year  the  titles  of 
the  nobility  were  taken  away,  and  the  property  of  the  priests 
seized.  Those  priests  who  refused  to  accept  the  new  constitu- 
tion, as  the  people  called  it,  and  who  still  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  were  persecuted,  and  one  of  their  own 
bishops,  named  Talleyrand,  was  a  leader  in  all  this,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  cease  to  have  rank  as  a  bishop. 
But  most  of  the  bishops,  and  great  numbers  of  the  priests, 
refused  to  obey,  and  were  in  consequence  deprived  of  all  means 
of  subsistence,  and  driven  from  their  parishes.  Louis,  how« 
ever,  could  never  bear  to  have  those  priests  about  him,  who^  to 
save  their  property,  had  joined  the  rebels ; — and  we  must  all 
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honour  those  who  refused  to  do  so  as  sincere  and  consdentioiis 
men,  though  we  may  know  their  creed  to  be  one  of  dangerous 
error.  Thej  parted  with  all  they  had,  rather  than  say  what 
they  did  not  believe. 

The  Protestant  Necker  at  last  retired.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  serve  his  royal  master  as  long  as  any  hope  remained  of  dmng 
goody  and  then  went  back  to  his  native  country,  Switzerland, 
where  he  died  some  years  after. 

SECTION  s; 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  an  army  of  emigrant  Frenchmen  and 
their  allies,  under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  marched  to  the  border 
of  the  kingdom,  but  feared  to  enter  France,  lest  the  mob  should 
avenge  their  invasion  on  the  King.  Plans  were  laid  to  get  Louis 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  Mirabeau,  who  had  done  him  so  much 
harm,  seemed  softened,  and  offered  to  assist  him,  but  Mirabeau 
died  before  it  was  accomplished.  However,  Louis  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1791,  the  royal 
family  set  out  on  their  perilous  journey  ;  but  they  were  known 
and  stopped,  and  from  the  time  they  were  brought  back  their 
troubles  increased  day  by  day.  The  King's  eldest  brother,  with 
his  wife,  escaped  to  Brussels  at  that  time,  and  he  afterwards 
became  Louis  XVIII.  The  royal  children  were  both  with 
their  parents,  and  Louis'  good  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  also  with 
them.  They  were  still  allowed  some  show  of  liberty,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  short  time. 

The  people  were  encouraged  in  their  rebellion  by  dubs, 
which  had  been  formed  all  over  France,  called  Jacobin  clubsy 
(from  the  name  of  the  street  where  they  first  held  these 
meetings,)  and  in  them  all  kinds  of  wickedness  were  talked 
over  and  settled.  A  bad  man,  named  Marat,  wrote  papers  full 
of  vncked  things,  and  distributed  them  among  the  people^ 
while  Robespierre  and  his  friends  urged,  that  Louis  ought  to 
be  put  on  his  trial.  The  National  Assembly  had  laid  down 
its  power,  to  allow  the  nation  to  choose  a  new  Parliam^t 
This  was  called  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;  and  was  -worse 
than  the  last. 

I  told  you  how  the  Queen  in  her  happier  days,  was  so  thought- 
less as  to  cause  even  her  friends  to  blame  her  ;  but  when  sorroir 
pressed  upon  her  family,  she  sought  every  means  of  help,  and 
devoted  herself  to  her  husband  and  children.  She  saw  some* 
.thing  must  be  done  at  once,  or  all  would  be  lost,  and  she  wrote 
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to  the  nobles  of  France  who  had  left  their  country,  entreating 
them  to  come  back  and  help  their  King.  **  If,"  she  said,  **  70a 
love  your  King — if  you  love  your  country — if  you  love  your 
religion,  —  return,  return,  return  I — Marie  Antoinette." 
Some  could  not  resist  this  appeal ;  but  it  was  too  late, — ^they 
only  returned  to  die.  Others  knew  the  only  hope  was  in  the 
army  on  the  frontiers,  and  still  thought  by  its  means  to  aid 
their  King.  The  Austrians  were  very  anxious  to  save  Marie 
Antoinette,  their  Princess,  and  to  help  her  husband ;  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  also  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the 
emigrant  Frenchmen.  War  was  declared  in  1792.  But  I  fear 
the  armies  really  did  Louis  harm.  The  French  thought  foreign 
nations  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  them,  and  became  more  angry 
with  their  King.  By  degrees  a  large  party  was  formed  who 
determined  to  have  no  king. 

There  were  some  who  had  joined  in  the  Revolution  at  first, 
in  the  hope  of  freeing  their  country  from  tyranny,  who  would 
gladly  have  stayed  the  mob  from  farther  violence  ;  but  they 
found  the  wisdom  of  that  inspired  proverb,  **  The  beginning  of 
strife  is  as  the  letting  out  of  water,  therefore  leave  off  conten- 
tion before  it  be  meddled  with."  (Prov.  xvii.  14.)  La  Fayette 
was  among  this  number.  He  saw  the  danger,  and  endeavoured 
to  control  the  people,  but  he  tried  in  vain. 

On  June  20th,  1792,  large  mobs  burst  into  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  into  the  Palace;  however,  for  that  time  they  retired 
without  injuring  any  one.  But  on  the  fatal  10th  of  August 
they  again  attacked  the  Palace,  which  was  guarded  by  800 
Swiss.  Though  the  National  Guard  had  perfidiously  left  them 
to  the  fury  of  the  rabble,  they  defended  themselves  bravely, 
and  might  have  checked  the  onset,  had  not  the  King  forbidden 
them  to  fire  on  the  people.  The  King  and  his  family,  with 
such  of  their  servants  as  coujd  escape,  took  refuge  in  the  hall 
where  the  National  Assembly  were  sitting.  The  rest  of  the 
household,  with  the  Swiss  Guards,  were  all  massacred.  The 
people  had  been  excited  to  this  cruelty  by  the  threatenings  of 
the  armies  on  the  frontier  ;  and,  hearing  that  they  had  entered 
France,  they  proceeded  to  fresh  acts  of  violence.  On  the  14th 
of  August,  they  declared  the  royal  family  prisoners,  and  sent 
them  to  the  old  and  dismal  building  called  the  Temple,  because 
once  a  palace  of  the  knights  called  Templars.  The  armies  of  the 
emigrant  French,   with    the  Austrians    and    Prussians,  had 
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obtained  some  success,  and,  marching  towards  Paris, 
themselves  a  speedj  victorj.     La  Fajette  then  found  his  own 
life  in  danger,  and  fled  to  the  allied  armies. 

The  massacres  of  September  were  still  more  terrible  than 
those  of  August,  and  extended  to  Orleans,  Rheims,  Ljon%  and 
Meaux.  Several  thousands  were  put  to  death  during  this 
month.  On  the  2d  the  prisons  were  burst  open.  Thej  were 
generally  filled  with  the  priests  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
livings  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  with  nobles  and  ladies. 
These  were  murdered  after  a  mock  trial.  One  lady  put  thus 
upon  a  mock  trial  was  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  one  of 
the  Queen's  two  friends.  She  had  returned  in  consequence  of 
that  mournful  letter,  but  she  returned  only  to  die.  Her  head 
was  stuck  on  a  pike,  and  carried  to  the  window  of  the  wretched 
Queen,  who  fell  into  fits  at  the  sight.  Other  massacres  fol- 
lowed,  but  these  things  are  too  terrible  to  dwell  on  anj  longer. 

SECTION  4. 

You  may  imagine  the  horror,  with  which  Englishmen  would 
hear  of  such  things  as  these,  and  yet  there  were  some  few 
among  them,  who  fancied  these  cruelties,  however  dreadful  in 
themselves,  would  open  the  way  for  liberty.  You  may  know 
that  such  men  did  not  understand  what  true  liberty  was^ 
but  had  been  learning  in  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 
Such  a  man  was  I'homas  Paine — an  Englishman  who  wrote 
books  against  the  Bible  !  He,  and  such  men  as  he,  began 
to  form  clubs  in  England,  in  imitation  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs 
of  France,  and  with  the  hope  of  overturning  all  government  in 
England  too.  But  England  was  the  lanU  of  Bibles  and  of 
praying  people,  and  the  strong-hold  of  the  Reformation.  France 
had  cruelly  persecuted  those  who  sought  to  teach  pure  doctrine, 
and  therefore  the  J^rd  had  a  controversy  with  the  land,  and 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  established  there. 

Besides  this  great  reason,  England  had  a  king  and  a  govern- 
ment both  firm  and  determined,  and  many  of  the  lower  orders 
were  ready  to  resent  any  interference  with  the  constitution  of 
theircountry.  I  will  tell  you  an  instance  of  this.  Soon  after  those  re* 
bellious  clubs  had  been  formed,  Dr.  Priestly,  a  Socinianministerat 
Birmingham,  invited  a  large  party  to  dine  together,  in  ordertotalk 
over  the  way  in  which  England  could  get  rid  of  its  king  and  its  re* 
ligion.  A  mob  surrounded  the  hall,  and  had  not  Dr.  Priestly  and  his 
friends  escaped  in  time,  I  fear  they  would  have  been  murdered« 
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For  two  days  this  mob  went  about  burning  the  houses  of 
Dr.  Priestlj  and  his  friends,  and  doing  much  mischief;  but 
then  three  troops  of  soldiers  arrived,  and  the  riots  were  put 
down.  The  ringleaders  were  punished,  and  taught  that,  even 
when  they  were  desirous  to  uphold  their  king  and  their 
religion,  they  must  not  do  it  by  unlawful  means.  Yet  this 
angry  mob,  which  did  so  much  mischief  in  destroying  property, 
did  not  injure  one  single  person.  How  different  from  the  mobs 
in  France  I 

The  Legislative  Assembly  began  to  be  considered  too 
moderate  in  their  measures,  and  the  bloodthirsty  Robespierre, 
with  his  friend  Danton  and  their  Jacobin  companions,  displaced 
it  by  a  new  assembly,  more  to  their  taste,  which  was  called  the 
National  Convention.  We  are  ashamed  and  grieved  to  read 
that  two  Englishmen,  Thomas  Paine  and  Dr.  Priestly,  were 
chosen  as  fit  persons  to  help  in  the  horrid  work,  and  Paine 
actually  joined  them  ;  Dr.  Priestly  refused.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  their  meeting,  Sept.  22d,  they  abolished  royalty,  and 
declared  France  a  republic. 

About  this  time  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat  set  up 
a  new  coi|rt  to  try  prisoners.  They  had  no  jury,  and  indeed  it 
was  all  pretence  to  try  them  at  all.  Every  one  who  would  not 
go  the  full  length  in  their  cruelties  was  put  into  prison.  Some 
of  these  prisoners  were  at  once  murdered,  and  the  rest  were 
guillotined  after  a  mock  trial.  Do  you  know  what  a  guillotine 
is  ?  It  is  a  machine  for  beheading  persons,  invented  by  a 
kind-hearted  man,  who  intended  to  prepare  a  more  merciful 
death  for  criminals  than  hanging.  He  did  not  foresee  that  this 
instrument,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  would  be  stained 
with  the  blood  of  his  king  and  his  most  eminent  countrymen. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE   MURDERED  KINO. 
SECTION  1. 

Froh  the  time  that  Louis  had  been  publicly  deposed,  and 
openly  declared  a  prisoner,  Sept.  22,  1792,  ever)rthing  the  most 
cruel  and  insulting  that  malice  could  invent,  had  been  put  in 
practice  to  make  the  royal  prisoners  uncomfortable.      But 
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not  a  murmur  or  complaint  ever  escaped  their  lips.  The  IQng 
and  Queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  (the  King's  sister)  employed 
themselves  in  teaching  the  young  prince  and  princess.  The 
King  spent  much  time  in  study,  and  the  Queen  Ix^ailed 
her  long  hours  with  needlework,  of  which  she  was  very  fond. 
The  excellent  Madame  Elizabeth  seemed  to  forget  all  her  own 
sorrows  in  trying  to  soothe  and  comfort  others,  and  passed 
a  great  deal  of  her  time  in  prayer.  The  little  Prince,  who 
was  not  eight  years  old,  often  amused  them  by  his  merry  play, 
even  in  a  prison ;  but  the  Princess,  who  was  fourteen,  was 
able  to  share  in  the  sorrows  of  her  family. 

Indeed,  we  owe  to  her  most  of  this  account ;  for  she  used  to 
keep  a  journal  of  all  that  happened,  and  the  sad  story  was 
afterwards  published.  The  whole  book  is  very  interesting,  bat 
I  can  only  tell  you  a  little  more.  She  says  that  the  poor  Queen 
was  not  allowed  to  have  any  servant  to  attend  her,  and  that 
she  and  her  aunt  waited  on  her,  and  at  last  had  even  to  clean 
their  rooms  and  make  their  beds.  They  used  to  be  often 
searched,  and  all  their  little  treasures  taken  from  them  ;  so 
that  it  is  surprising  she  could  hide  her  journal,  which  she 
wrote  on  any  scraps  of  paper  she  could  collect.  The  Eang 
was  permitted  to  have  the  help  of  his  faithful  servant,  Clery, 
who  refused  to  leave  him,  and  was  a  great  comfort  to  him. 

But  it  was  not  long  that  the  royal  sufferers  were  allowed  the 
sad  consolation  of  being  together.  On  the  1 1th  of  December 
the  King  was  separated  from  his  family,  and  brought  for  trial 
before  the  National  Convention.  He  was  accused  of  opposing 
the  effort  for  liberty  in  France,  and  of  the  murder  of  many 
French  citizens.  He  answered  in  a  calm  and  dignified  manner. 
He  was  allowed  to  choose  such  lawyers  as  he  thought  fit  to 
defend  him.  It  was  a  dangerous  post,  but  men  were  found 
ready  to  accept  the  honourable  office  ;  and  one  aged  nobleman, 
Monsieur  do  Malesherbes,  wrote  to  the  Convention,  intreating 
to  be  permitted  to  aid  his  king  in  this  hour  of  danger.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  the  King  burst  into  tears  as  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  this  old  friend,  who  had  been  an  early 
adviser  of  his  youth,  but  who  had,  like  La  Fayette,  imagined 
his  country's  good  might  be  promoted  by  the  first  steps  of  the 
Bevolution.  Louis  had  to  appear  once  more  before  the  Con- 
vention to  make  his  defence,  and  he  proved  that  no  tyranny  or 
bloodshed  could  fairly  be  laid  to  his  charge.     Alas  !  he  bad 
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erred  the  other  way !  Although,  for  his  character's  sake, 
he  was  thus  careful  to  prepare  a  defence,  he  knew  well  his 
death  was  determined  on,  and  was  not  surprised  at  a  message 
to  inform  him,  Sunday,  Jan.  20,  1793,  that  he  must  die  the 
next  day.  He  was  allowed  to  see  his  family  that  evening,  and 
it  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  mournful  night  to  them  alL  But 
the  patient,  religious  fortitude  of  the  King  was  a  jHroof,  we 
trust,  of  the  peace  of  Grod  within ;  and  we  hope  that,  under 
all  the  false  teaching  of  the  Romish  religion,  he  had  found  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  and  was  trusting  in  sincere  faith  on  the 
merits  of  our  'dear  Saviour.  In  his  last  will  he  pardoned  his 
enemies,  and  urged  his  little  son  never  to  avenge  his  death. 

It  was  at  eight  o'clock,  January  21,  1793,  that  Louis  left  the 
Temple  prison  for  the  place  of  execution.  He  was  two  hours 
on  his  short  journey  to  the  scaffold.  As  Louis  stood  before  the 
immense  crowd  assembled  to  see  him  die,  he  raised  his  voice, 
and  said,  "  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent.  I  pardon  all  my  ene- 
mies. May  unhappy  France  /'^-  But  they  ordered  the  drums 
to  beat  and  to  drown  the  rest  of  what  the  King  wished  to  say. 
He  laid  down  his  head,  the  axe  fell,  and  a  few^  who  were 
probably  hired  to  do  so,  cried,  "  The  Republic  for  ever  I "  But 
there  was  a  feeling  of  horror  all  through  the  country,  which 
was  still  more  strong  among  the  neighbouring  nations. 

SEonoN  2. 

Paine  voted  against  the  death  of  Louis  ;  but  one  nearly 
related  to  the  royal  family  voted  for  it — this  was  the  wicked 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Robespierre,  and  the  Jacobins,  were  of 
course  on  the  same  side.  The  number  of  votes  for  Louis'  death 
were  very  few  more  than  those  to  spare  him.  Malesherbes 
was  the  only  one  of  his  defenders  who  suffered  for  assisting 
him.  He  had  not  merely  performed  the  duty  which  the  Con- 
vention had  permitted,  but,  after  the  sentence  had  been 
pronounced,  he  rose  up  and  spoke  against  it.  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  tears  and  sobs,  and  Robespierre  could  not  forgive 
this  expression  of  pity  for  the  Royal  victim.  Malesherbes  soon 
followed  his  master  to  the  scaffold. 

As  soon  as  tidings  of  Louis'  death  reached  London, 
George  IIL  ordered  the  French  Ambassador  to  leave  England, 
and  France  immediately  proclaimed  war  against  this  country. 
The  Dutch  and  Spaniards  had  remonstrated,  and  war  was 
proclaimed  against  them  also. 
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mother  and  aunt.  It  was  written  down,  and  he  was  made 
to  sign  it.  On  this  thej  proceeded  to  try  the  Queen,  and  she 
also  was  beheaded,  October  16,  1793.  We  are  told  that  when 
the  Dachess  de  Polignac  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Queen,  she 
died  of  grief.  When  the  joung  Louis  found  the  use  made  of 
his  words,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the  extraordinary  resolu- 
tion never  to  speak  again,  and  to  have  kept  to  his  determination 
in  spite  of  threats  and  promises. 

In  January,  1794,  Simon  left  him,  and  till  the  next  Novem- 
ber he  was  almost  entirely  alone.  His  mind  and  body  both 
began  to  suffer.  In  November,  two  new  jailors  arrived,  more 
kind  and  pitiful,  and  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Grarnier, 
often  sat  whole  hours  by  poor  Louis*  bed,  trying  to  amuse  him, 
and  the  child  became  very  fond  of  him,  and  thus  his  last  few 
months  were  made  comfortable.  But,  although  he  was  still  in 
the  Temple,  his  sister  was  never  permitted  to  see  him  again. 
He  died  June  9,  1795,  aged  ten  years. 

After  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  her  daughter  and 
Madame  Elizabeth  lived  together,  in  their  gloomy  prison, 
comforting  each  other,  and  long  uncertain  of  the  Queen's  fate. 
But,  in  May,  1794,  Madame  Elizabeth  was  also  condemned  and 
executed.  Her  last  hours  were  passed,  at  her  own  request, 
vnth  several  other  women  who  were  to  die  at  the  same  time. 
She  wished  to  fortify  their  minds  by  religious  consolation. 
Her  whole  life  was  devoted  to  others,  and  her  own  sorrows 
seem  to  have  been  always  forgotten. 

From  that  time,  the  Princess  Marie  Therese  was,  like  her 
little  brother,  a  solitary  prisoner,  but  after  his  death,  she  was 
given  up  to  her  mother's  friends,  the  royal  family  of  Austria. 
For  nearly  a  year  she  continued  so  melancholy,  that  she  was 
never  known  to  smile.  She  married  her  first  cousin,  the  Duke 
D'Angouldme.  He  was  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.'s  youngest 
brother,  who  afterwards  became  Charles  X.  When  the  little 
Prince  died,  Louis  XVI.'s  eldest  brother  was  considered  by  the 
royalists  to  be  their  king,  Louis  XVIII.  But  I  have  much  to 
tell  you  before  his  reign. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  FRENCH  REPURUC. 

SEonoir  1. 
I  HAVE  scarcely  noticed  the  army  of  Austrians  and  Prussians 
which  joined  the  French  emigrants,  and  marched  into  France 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  I  have  only  told  you  of  the 
rage  of  the  French  at  the  first  success  of  this  army,  and  how 
this  stirred  them  up  to  still  greater  cruelty.  There  were  also 
commotions  at  home  to  subdue.  In  several  of  the  proTinoes 
the  Convention  was  very  much  disliked,  and  when,  in  the  reign 
of  terror,  under  Robespierre,  they  proceeded  to  greater  and 
greater  enormities,  Lyons  and  some  other  places  broke  out  into 
open  insurrection.  Lyons  suffered  severely.  Troops  were  sent  • 
against  it,  and  it  held  out  for  two  months,  but  when  it  was 
taken  the  most  dreadful  cruelties  followed. 

Amongst  all  these  disputes  there  was,  I  beliere,  bat  one 
province  which  continued  faithful  to  the  royal  cause.  This 
was  a  district  in  the  West  of  France,  called  La  Vendue.     In 

1792,  they  tried  to  raise  an  army  to  save  their  King,  and  in 

1793,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  resolved,  to  put  down  the 
wretches  who  ruled  France,  or  to  die.  Their  country  was 
very  woody,  and  they  could,  therefore,  often  hide  themselves, 
and  puzzle  their  enemies,  who  did  not  know  the  way  through 
the  forests:  and  thus  they  were  able  to  resist  the  larger  armies 
sent  against  them.  Among  their  generals  the  gallant  young 
Henry  La  Rochejaquelein  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  not 
room  to  tell  you  how  long  and  loyally  these  brave  men  fought^ 
and  how  cruelly  their  enemies  treated  them  when  they  were 
conquered.  Fire  and  sword  well-nigh  destroyed  them  all, 
and  multitudes  of  prisoners  were  massacred.  The  Republi- 
cans were,  no  doubt,  provoked  by  the  immense  losses  thej 
sustained  in  this  war,  as  well  as  by  the  loyalty  of  thd  Vendeans. 

One  mode  of  destroying  the  Vendean  prisoners,  at  the  town 
of  Nantes,  was  equally  strange  and  cruel.  They  called  it  the 
Noyades,  from  a  French  word,  which  means  to  swim.  They 
built  ships,  which  would  open  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  them 
with  prisoners,  and  when  they  were  far  from  land  they  drew 
back  the  bolts  and  allowed  the  captives  to  drop  into  the 
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water.  The  brave  La  Rocbejaquelein  was  killed,  in  1794, 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  bj  a  Republican  soldier,  whom 
he  had  just  commanded  his  own  men  to  spare.  The  English 
wished  to  aid  these  brave  Vendeans,  when  they  found  how 
earnest  thej  were  in  their  loyalty,  but  their  assistance  came 
too  late.  The  Vendeans  were  conquered.  The  next  year, 
1795,  they  made  another  attempt,  but  were  not  more  successful. 

The  Infidels  of  France  had,  by  thb  time,  put  aside  all 
pretence  of  believing  in  Grod  and  His  Word.  They  declared 
**  death  an  eternal  sleep,"  ordered  the  churches  to  be  shut  up, 
and  the  Sabbath  to  be  no  longer  observed.  But,  even  among 
the  French  of  1793,  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last.  Cruelty 
and  irreligion  had  nearly  reached  their  height,  and  were  soon  to 
fall.  In  the  first  place,  punishment  was  about  to  come  upon 
Philip,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  had  long  laid  aside  his  title, 
and  called  himself  Philip  Egalite,  or  Equality,  meaning  to  say, 
he  considered  all  men  equal.  He  had  striven  much  to  please 
the  wicked  multitude,  but  he  never  succeeded,  and,  soon  after 
the  Queen*3  death,  he  was  guillotined. 

Early  in  1794,  Robespierre  was  really  the  absolute  tyrant  of 
France.  Marat  had  been  stabbed  by  a  woman,  named  Charlotte 
Corday,  who  hoped  thus  to  put  an  end  to  some  of  the  horrors  going 
on  around  her.  Danton,  with  many  other  leading  Republicans, 
had  been  guillotined  by  the  orders  of  Robespierre.  No  one 
now  dared  to  oppose  him.  The  power  of  the  National  Con- 
vention had  really  ceased,  and  the  Court  we  read  about,  of 
which  Robespierre  was  at  this  time  the  head,  had  taken  its 
place.  It  was  called  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
prisons  were  full,  and  whole  families  were  sent  to  the  guillotine, 
day  after  day.  In  most  cases  there  was  a  mock  trial,  but  jury 
and  judges  were  alike  blood-thirsty  murderers.  No  one  was 
sure  of  his  life.  The  worst  tyranny  France  had  ever  groaned 
under,  was  happiness  and  freedom  itself,  compared  to  M»,  which 
they  called  liberty. 

There  were  many  men  in  the  Convention  who  hated  these 
cruelties,  but  Robespierre  stopped  the  least  expression  of 
such  feelings,  with  the  guillotine.  Even  his  own  party  were 
not  safe,  if  they  ventured  to  oppose  him,  and  at  length  all 
parties  united  against  him  for  their  own  safety,  and  guillotined 
him.  Most  writers  speak  of  his  trembling  cowardice  when  he 
saw  death  approaching,  and,  indeed,  few  men  ever  went  before 
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conquered  the  Austrians  at  Lodi,  compelling  them  to  yield  up  all 
their  Italian  dominions,  and  soon  found  himself  master  of  Italy, 
-—dictating  terms  to  every  sovereign  there.  The  next  year 
Italy  was  still  further  oppressed  by  the  French,  and,  in  1798, 
the  Pope  was  deprived  of  all  power. 

From  the  beginning  of  these  wars,  the  English,  under  Lord 
Howe,  kept  up  their  old  name  by  sea,  and  the  French  fleet  was 
little  able  to  meet  them.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  invade 
Ireland  and  Wales,  and  as  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  in 
1798,  we  may  be  very  thankful  they  were  not  successfuL  The 
next  effort  was  to  injure  England  in  her  colonies,  and  par*' 
ticularly  in  India  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  attack  them  while  the 
English  ships  protected  the  coasts.  The  Spanish  fleet  joined 
the  French,  and  then  the  Dutch  ships  were  compelled  to  aid 
them,  but  England  was  still  victorious  by  sea. 

Buonaparte  was  then  sent  into  Egypt,  a.d.  1798,  to  subdue 
that  country,  that  the  French  might  luive  a  near  way  from  the 
south  of  France  to  India,  and  be  able  to  land  and  do  mischief 
to  the  English  possessions  there.  Our  great  Admiral  Nelson^ 
whose  brilliant  naval  talents  had  marked  him  out  as  well 
fitted  to  uphold  England's  honour,  was  at  that  time  watching 
this  formidable  expedition.  But  the  French  fleet  reached 
Egypt  in  safety,  and  Buonaparte  took  several  towns  there 
without  opposition.  He  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  return^ 
Nelson  followed  his  ships  to  Aboukir  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  and  there,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  destroyed 
nearly  all  his  fleet.  Buonaparte,  however,  continued  in  Egypt,, 
and  conquered  that  country.  The  Turks  and  Russians  then 
made  a  league  against  him,  but  nothing  daunted,  he  entered 
Syria,  expecting  to  add  that  country  to  his  conquests.  There 
he  found  himself  opposed  by  a  gallant  young  English  officer. 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  the  famous  siege  of  Acre,  which  Buona- 
parte besieged  for  two  months  without  success.  When  he 
was  obliged  to  retire,  the  Turkish  army  opposed  his  return 
to  Egypt,  but  they  were  totally  routed. 

It  was  during  this  war  that  Buonaparte  first  showed 
that  disregard  for  the  lives  of  his  fellow^creatures,  not  only  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  even  in  cold  blood,  which  always  marked 
his  career.  He  took  many  prisoners,  principally  at  Jaffa,  and 
I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  he  had  them  murdered, 
not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  them  when  provisions  failed. 
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He  is  accused  also  of  having  poisoned  the  sick  of  his  own  Bimj, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  canying  them  with  him. 

BxonoK  3. 

In  the  mean  time,  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  France.  The  Convention  sat  about  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Robespierre,  and  those  who  were  more  disposed 
to  moderation,  became  the  stronger  party.  The  wealthier 
people  began  to  venture  to  dress  like  gentlemen,  and  to  visit 
each  other,  which  they  dared  not  do  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
Revolution,  for  the  leaders  of  the  mob  would  guillotine  any, 
who  appeared  unwilling  to  be  on  a  level  with  themselves.  The 
old  nobility  were  gone,  but  the  children  of  those  who  had 
grown  rich  in  the  Revolution,  were  beginning  to  take  their 
places,  to  assume  authority,  and  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  mob 
in  order. 

But  the  mob  had  ruled  too  long  to  be  willing  to*  yield,  and 
several  times  they  broke  into  the  hall  where  the  Convention  met^ 
and  threatened  violence.  This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
they  were  rendered  desperate  by  extreme  want.  During  the 
reign  of  terror  every  one  was  forced  to  bring  his  goods  into  the 
market,  and  to  sell  what  was  needed,  even  if  he  lost  money  by 
it.  The  terror  had  ceased,  and  as  little  ccrn  had  been  sown, 
bread  soon  became  very  dear.  Yet  it  was  plainly  seen,  thai 
every  one  dreaded  to  begin  another  massacre.  Even  at  the 
greatest  of  these  risings  of  the  starving  populace,  when  for 
several  hours  they  remained  in  the  hall,  determined  to  get  back 
their  Jacobin  rulers)  only  one  man  was  killed.  The  next  day 
his  murderer  was  executed,  troops  surrounding  the  scaffold :  the 
mob  was  dispersed  and  saw  that  they  were  subdued ;  and  this 
was  the  last  effort  of  the  lowest  orders  to  rule  the  country. 
May,  1795. 

In  October,  1795,  the  Convention  laid  down  its  power.  la 
its  place  another  set  of  rulers  had  to  be  chosen,  and  it 
found  that  many  already  wished  to  restore  a  monarchy, 
party  had  no  present  hope  of  success,  and  everybody  feared 
great  disturbances.  When  the  members  of  the  ConventioB 
resigned,  they  felt  some  alarm  lest  their  successors  should 
call  them  to  account  They  were  very  glad,  therefore^  of  the 
help  of  Buonaparte,  who  was  then  in  Paris  with  a  body  of 
troops  devoted  to  him.  '\^''ith  this  aid,  they  were  able  to  cliooia 
the  lai^gest  part  of  the  new  Assembly.    From  the  Assembly 
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thus  choseD,  250  were  selected,  all  of  whom  were  above  forty 
years  of  age.  This  was  the  Upper  House,  or  Council  of  the 
Ancients,  as  they  called  it.  The  lower  house  was  called  the 
Council  of  the  600.  From  among  the  Ancients  they  chose 
fire  men,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  Directors ;  and  the  former 
Convention  so  managed  it,  that  every  one  of  these  Dioectors,  was 
known  to  have  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Of  these 
five  Directors,  one,  named  Barras,  soon  took  the  lead.  It  was  he 
who  sent  the  poor  Princess  to  Austria,  to  her  mother's  friends, 
in  exchange  for  some  members  of  the  Convention  who  were 
prisoners.  He  also  re-decorated  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  held  a  sort  of  court  there,  (almost  reminding  the  people  of 
the  time  of  their  kings,)  and  appointed  a  police  and  a  body  of 
guards.  All  this  alarmed  many,  who  feared  to  find  every  ruler 
a  tyrant.  A  plot  was  formed  against  the  Directory,  but  this 
was  soon  subdued,  as  well  as  another  to  restore  royalty.  But 
it  became  a  more  alarming  matter,  when  they  found  that  the 
Houses  of  Assembly  were  against  them.  The  mob  was  put 
down,  the  nobles  were  in  exile,  but  the  middle  classes  were  still 
strong,  and  would  not  yield  without  a  struggle.  The  difficulty 
was  met  with  calm  firmness.  Soldiers  were  sent  to  arrest  such 
members  of  the  Assembly  as  were  unmanageable.  Barras, 
with  Reubel  and  Lepaux,  two  others  of  the  Directors,  became 
the  tyrants  of  France  ;  but  instead  of  sending  their  enemies  to 
the  guillotine,  they  were  generally  content  with  banishing  them. 
The  French  had  suffered  so  much  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.  that  they  had  thought  nothing  could  be  worse ;  but  they 
had  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  tyrant 
than  many,  and  that  the  most  despotic  rule  is  less  productive 
of  general  misery  in  a  country,  than  the  lawlessness  of  a  mob. 
Matters,  however,  had  somewhat  improved.  When  the  time  came 
for  new  elections,  Barras'  colleagues  were  changed,  but  he  con«* 
tinned  to  rule.  Madame  de  Stael,  a  very  talented  woman,  and 
a  daughter  of  Necker  the  former  prime  minister,  had  advised 
him  to  seek  the  help  of  Talleyrand,  of  whom  we  have  read 
before,  and  he  found  his  great  talents  very  useful.  Buonaparte, 
too,  was  ready  to  aid  him,  though  only  so  long  as  suited  his 
own  purpose.  The  hour  was  approaching  when  Buonaparte 
might  hope,  successfully  to  carry  out  his  plan,  of  obtaining  the 
highest  place  in  the  Government.    To  secure  it  he  ventured  on 
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but  ly«  lijiiiiil  it  only  nucessary  to  make 
Barras  owned  that  he  saw  the  FreDch 
and  he  had  thought  that  one  of  Louit 
most  desirable.     But  Buonaparte  had  no 
so  managed  matters,  that  before  he  had 
months  the  Directors  had  resigned,  and  t 
had  given  the  command  of  the  troops  of  1 
very  next  day,  Kovember  10,  1799,  Bui 
troops  to  the  Council  of  Five  Unndred, 
members ;    some  tniouU   followed,    hut  1 
quiet. 

A  change  of  government  followed, 
appointed,  and  three  consuls  were  to  lake 
^Directors.  Of  these  three  consuls  Buoni 
first,  and  from  that  time  be  was  the  master 
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Thb  exOed  royal  family  had  begun  to  hop 
agun  receive  a  king  from  among  them, 
Buonaparte  nut  ~-  —^  ■ 
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readiness  they  began  to  use  them  for  their  support,  bj  teaching 
their  own  language  and  «those  accomplishments  better  under- 
stood, before  that  time,  in  France  than  in  England.  Those  that 
were  not  able  to  teach,  showed  their  industry  and  ingenuity  in 
other  ways  ;  so  that  while  we  shudder  at  the  revolutionists  in 
France,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  French  emigrants  in 
England.  They  had  a  good  example  in  the  son  of  that 
detestable  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  escaped  from  France  after  his 
father  was  guillotined,  and,  calling  himself  M.  Corby,  main- 
tained himself  as  a  tutor  in  Switzerland  and  in  England. 

In  December,  1799,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  felt  himself  secure 
on  the  throne  of  France,  under  the  name  of  First  Consul. 
The  army  was  ready  to  do  his  bidding.  The  mob  found  him  a 
firm  ruler,  and  were  awed  into  submission,  and  the  other 
classes  of  people  were  very  glad  to  live  under  the  government 
of  one  able  to  protect  them,  and  were  willing  to  submit  to 
a  great  deal,  rather  than  go  back  to  the  tyranny  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  Royalists  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate him  in  1801,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  had  little  of  opposition 
to  complain  of. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  reason  why  the  French  were 
willing  to  be  governed  by  Buonaparte,  was  their  love  for 
military  conquest.  They  have  always  been  very  proud  of  the 
glory^  as  they  call  it,  of  conquering  other  nations,  and  Buona- 
parte showed  himself  able  to  subdue  his  neighbours.  Yet  he 
wished  at  first  for  a  little  time  of  peace,  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  But  Naples  was  in  arms,  and  the  celebrated 
Bussian  general  Suwarrow,  had  been  sent  to  aid  Austria  to 
recover  the  north  of  Italy.  A  severe  campaign  followed; 
Italy  was  deluged  in  blood,  but  Buonaparte  triumphed.  Eng- 
land still  refused  peace,  while  the  French  held  possession  of 
Egypt.  At  length  our  troops  compelled  them  to  leave  that 
country,  which  was  given  back  to  the  Turks  ;  and  then  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Amiens,  March  25,  1802. 

It  was  a  short  peace,  and  it  cost  many  sighs  and  tears  to  the 
families  of  England  ;  for  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had 
been  for  some  time  unable  to  travel  on  the  Continent,  thought 
they  might  venture  to  leave  their  safe  little  island  home,  and 
visit  Paris.  Upon  an  unexpected  declaration  of  war,  in  May^ 
1803,  Buonaparte  arrested  aU  the  English  in  his  dominions  and 
made  them  prisoners.    It  was  eleven  years  before  they  wv, 
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their  families  again.  This  was  most  unjust,  for  thej  were  not 
prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  law  always  obserred  among 
civilized  nations  is,  to  allow  visitors  to  depart  when  a  war  begins. 
But  you  must  not  think  all  these  persons  were  shut  up  in 
prisons  :  those  amongst  them  who  had  friends  in  England  able 
to  send  them  money  to  pay  for  what  they  needed,  were  allowed 
to  be  at  large,  on  their  promising  never  to  go  beyond  certain 
bounds. 

However  unjust  it  might  be  to  treat  them  thus,  most  of  those 
who  had  promised,  were  either  too  truthful,  or  too  much  afraid 
of  the  disgrace,  to  attempt  to  break  their  word.  But  there 
were  a  few  who  were  guilty  of  doing  so,  and  among  them  some 
English  officers,  who,  as  the  war  went  on,  began  to  persuade 
themselves,  that  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  return  home,  for  their 
country  needed  their  services.  They  escaped,  but  when  they 
reached  England  the  Government  refused  to  employ  them, 
because  they  had  broken  their  promise.  They  thought  it  very 
hard,  but  no  doubt  it  was  quite  right ;  for  those  who  have  once 
broken  their  word,  are  certainly  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
honour  of  tlieir  country ;  and,  besides,  it  might  make  all  the 
other  prisoners  suspected,  and  cause  them  to  be  shut  up  in 
prison, — and  how  sad  that  would  have  been  ! 

Many  of  the  French  nobility  returned  to  their  native  land  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  Buonaparte  permitted  it.  For,  though 
they  were  Royalists,  they  were  poor  and  powerless,  and  Buona- 
parte did  not  fear  them.  But  they  could  never  be  his  friends,  and 
when  he  formed  a  Court  around  him,  he  felt  the  need  of  some- 
thing like  a  nobility.  He  therefore  chose  the  bravest  of 
his  officers,  to  be  what  he  called  a  Legion  of  Honour.  After 
the  victory  at  Austerlitz,  which  you  will  find  mentioned  a  little 
farther  on,  he  began  to  give  titles,  as  princes  and  noblos,  to  his 
bravest  generals,  usually  taking  these  titles  from  the  battles 
they  had  won  ;  and  to  this  new  nobility  he  added  from  time  to 
time,  and  thus  France  had  once  more  an  aristocracy. 

Buonaparte  also  restored  the  Romish  Church-— not  that  he 
cared  for  any  religion,  (in  Egypt  he  had  pretended  to  be  a  Ma- 
hometan)— but  because  he  thought  a  people  with  some  form  of 
religion,  were  more  easily  governed  : — and  he  was  right. 

SECTION  2. 

Buonaparte  had  been  declared  First  Consul  for  life,  but  he 
wished  for  a  higher  title,  and  on  December  2|  1804,  he  was 
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crowned  Emperor  of  the  French,  Napoleon  I.  Fope  FiuB  VIL 
was  brought  from  Italy  to  Paris  to  crown  him  ;  and  a  very  short 
time  after,  he  was  crowned  again  at  Milan,  as  King  of  Italy, 
and  sent  his  step-son,  Eugene  Beauhamois,  to  goTcrn  there,  u 
Viceroy,  or  deputy-king. 

^ut  Buonaparte's  rise  to  the  throne,  was  marked  by  a  most  cruel 
deed.  Just  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  be  found 
there  was  a  plot  going  on,  to  make  Louis  XVUI.  monarch  instead 
of  himself.  Fouche,  a  ferocious  man,  whom  Buonaparte  had 
placed  over  the  police,  urged  that  there  must  be  a  leader  in 
such  a  plot,  who  ought  to  be  seized  aud  put  to  death,  aa  a 
wamiug  to  others.  Napoleon  was  ready  to  follow  this  evil 
counsel.  He  thought  it  would  make  any  other  Bourbon  afraid 
to  do  the  like,  and  would  also  attach  to  his  party  the  murderers 
of  Louis  XVL  ;  for  they  were  a  strong  body,  able  to  make  some 
apposition  to  bis  power.  It  was  reported  that  the  Due  de 
Berri,  youngest  son  of  Charles,  (afterwards  Charles  X.,)  was 
coming  to  France.  But  he  came  not ;  and  where  could 
Napoleon  find  a  suitable  victim  ? 

There  was  a  Bourbon  prince,  called  the  Due  d'Enghlwi,  a 
grandson  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  was  not  in  France,  but 
be  might  bo  seized,  aa  he  lived  near  the  frontier.  He  was  a 
noble  and  generous  young  man,  guilty  of  nothing  which 
merited  death  ;  but  he  was  the  only  Prince  of  Franoe  within 
reach,  and  Buonaparte  determined  he  should  die.  A  hard- 
hearted oflicer,  named  Savary,  was  sent  to  seiie  him.  He  was 
brought  into  France  as  a  prisoner,  subjected  to  a  mock  trial, 
and  shot  before  the  next  morning  dawned.  Thus  did  Kapoleon 
mount  a  throne  by  blood,  and  he  kept  it  by  the  same  means. 

His  wars  were  still  carried  on  with  success.  At  the  great 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  fought  December  2,  1805,  the  united 
armies  of  Russia  and  Germany  were  completely  conquered. 
The  Biissians  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  obliged  to  agree  to  give 
up  a  great  part  of  his  dominions.  Bavai^  and  Wurtemberg 
were  then  made  kingdoms.  Still  the  fleets  of  England,  under 
the  command  of  Nelson  and  other  brave  admirals,  ruled  the 
seas.  But  the  gallant  Lord  Nelson  was  not  permitted  long  to 
lead  his  countrymen  to  victory.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1805, 
Lord  Nelson  won  agreat  battle  over  the  French  and  Spanuh  fleets 
near  Cape  Trafalgar,  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and  almost  destroyed 
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I'liri'j"-.  :iii<l  V..M  ijiu-t  read  fullt-r  arcuunt: 

In    ]^(H)y    Xapoleon    placed    several 
generals,  as  kings  over  the  conquered  co 
brother  Joseph,  King  of  Naples,  and  his 
Holland.     Fourteen  of  the  princes  of  G 
selves   under  the  protection  of  Napolec 
crowns.   The  Emperor  of  Germany  then  ] 
was  called  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as 
time.     And  thus  ended  the  empire  of  i 
begun  with  Charlemagne  a  thousand  jeai 
no  doubt,  intended  the  dignity  for  himsei 
second  Charlemagne. 

In  this  year  Russia  and  Prussia  united  s 
by  some  smaller  states.     But  Napoleon  c 
Prussia  at    the  battle  of  Jena,  entered 
of    October,   and   from   thence   marched 
defeated  Alexander,   Emperor  of  Russia, 
Both  countries  were  glad  to  make  peace  ^ 
when  it  was  granted  them  the  following 
King  of  Prussia  was  compelled  to  divid 
dominions  between  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
of  Saxony,  and  Jerome,  another  of  Buona] 
was  made  King  of  Westphalia.     The  Cou 
XVIII.  then  called  himself,  left  Courland 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  took 
He  resid#^  «♦  ^— '     " 
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her  old  friend  and  ally  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  sent  to 
request  that  her  ships  and  naval  stores  might  be  given  up  to 
England.  This  demand  seemed  so  unreasonable,  from  one 
independent  country  to  another,  that  the  king  of  Denmark 
indignantly  refused.  Upon  this,  Admiral  Gambier  bombarded 
Copenhagen,  which  surrendered.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
iparched  into  the  country  and  defeated  the  Danish  General, 
and  the  Danish  fleet  was  brought  in  safety  to  England.  This 
seems  very  severe  upon  the  Danes,  but  the  English  knew  that 
if  they  did  not  get  possession  of  the  fleet,  Napoleon  would  seize 
it,  and  use  it  against  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Denmark 
immediately  joined  France,  and  Russia  also  declared  war 
against  England.  Sweden  was  at  that  time  ruled  by  a  weak- 
minded  prince,  incapable  of  any  decision  of  conduct ;  and  the 
only  country  which  continued  to  trade  with  us,  and  buy 
English  goods,  was  Portugal. 

SECTION  3. 

Napoleon  had  determined,  in  his  own  mind,  to  annex  Portugal 
to  Spain,  and  Junot,  his  Aide-de-Camp,  was  sent  to  occupy 
the  country.  Portugal  was  at  that  time  under  a  Regent,  the 
son  of  the  reigning  Queen  Maria,  for  she  was  not  capable 
of  governing.  The  Regent  (afterwards  John  VI.)  did  not 
attempt  to  defend  his  country,  but  immediately  sailed  with 
his  mother  for  Brazil,  where  he  held  his  Court  for  many  years. 

The  Spanish  King  had  hoped  to  escape  by  joining  his  forces 
to  Napoleon's ;  but  the  next  year,  1803,  Napoleon  took 
advantage  of  a  popular  tumult  to  assert  his  power  in  Spain. 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  disgusted  with  the  French  usurpations, 
and,  being  also  a  very  weak  prince,  resolved  to  remove  to 
Mexico.  The  Spaniards,  indignant  at  his  intention  to  forsake 
them,  obliged  him  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand. 
Napoleon  sent  General  Murat,  his  brother-in-law,  to  settle  the 
dispute,  and  decided  that  the  Spaniards  should  not  have 
Ferdinand  for  their  King,  but  appointed  Murat  sole  Regent  for 
Charles  over  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  did  not  last  long  ; 
Charles  was  made  to  resign  his  crown  to  the  French  Emperor, 
who  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  brother  Joseph,  making 
Murat  King  of  Naples  in  his  room.  The  inhabitants  of  ^ 
and  Portugal  showed  more  courage  than  their  kings  had 
but  they  had  no  leaders,  and  their  bravery  only  subjected 
to  severer  treatment.     When  the  French  entered  Madrid, 
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held  a  sort  of  trial  over  the  Spanish  patriots,  and  then  shot 
them  forty  or  fiftj  together  in  the  squares  of  the  citj.  But 
the  hrave  Spaniards  were  not  subdued.  Thej  sent  to  England 
for  helpi  and  Welleslej  landed  in  Portugal,  determined  to  deliver 
both  countries  from  the  French.  Thus  began  that  famous  war 
between  the  English  and  French,  caUed  the  Peninsular  War. 
If  70U  look  at  your  map  of  Europe,  jou  will  see  that  Spain 
and  Portugal  form  a  peninsula,  being  nearly  surrounded  by 
water. 

Wellesley*s  first  efforts  in  the  Peninsula  were  very  successfuL 
Junot,  the  French  General,  was  quite  defeated  in  Portugal, 
and  Joseph  Buonaparte  fled  from  Madrid.  But  Wellesley  was 
soon  followed  by  other  generals,  and  at  length  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  took  the  command.  He  speedily  agreed  to  a  trea^, 
called  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  by  which  the  French  army  was 
permitted  to  leave  Portugal,  with  all  the  baggage  and  stores. 
It  seemed  very  desirable  that  the  country  should  be  freed  from 
the  French  troops,  but  many  persons  thought  they  were  allowed 
terms  £&r  too  favourable.  Much  displeasure  was  expressed  in 
England  at  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  conduct  in  the  matter,  and  at 
length  he  was  recalled.  Wellesley  had  returned  to  Ireland, 
where  he  was  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  Napoleon  entered 
Spain,  determined  to  subdue  the  country. 

Sir  John  Moore  landed  with  fresh  troops  at  Corunna,  at  the 
north-west  of  Spain,  and  marched  into  the  country.  But  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  return  to  Corunna.  This  retreat  was 
arranged  so  skilfully,  and  so  much  courage  was  shown,  that 
we  feel  quite  grieved,  that  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  general 
was  killed  in  repulsing  an  attack,  under  Soult  the  French 
Greneral^  just  as  he  was  re-embarking.  Napoleon  then  fe^ 
that  Spain  was  his  own,  and  the  English  almost  resolved 
to  leave  it  to  its  fate. 

It  was  tlien  (April,  1809)  that  Wellesley  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  armies  in  the  peninsula.  Napoleon  had 
returned  into  Germany,  to  subdue  another  attempt  against  him 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  proved  as  unsuccessful 
as  the  former.  Although  much  tried  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Spanish  generals,  by  want  of  supplies,  and  other  difficulties^ 
Wellesley  went  on  from  victory  to  victory.  After  beating  the 
French  in  a  great  battle  at  Talavera,  he  was  made  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera,  &c. 
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Marshal  Soult,  Nej,  and  other  French  generals  were  sent  to 
oppose  him,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the  war  in  the 
peninsula  continued.  The  Spanish  army  was  not  very  ser- 
viceable, but  the  guerilla  warriors,  or  Spanish  patriots,  who 
lived  among  the  mountains,  and  used  to  come  out  and  attack  the 
French  unexpectedly,  and  then  retreat  to  their  strongholds, 
harassed  them  very  much.  The  French  armies  seized  pro- 
visions and  fU-treated  the  natives;  but  Wellington,  in  all  his 
wars,  maintained  good  order,  and  severely  punished  those 
soldiers  who  injured  any  one,  and  paid  for  the  food  of  his  army. 

Joseph  Buonaparte  had,  however,  accomplished  one  good 
thing.  He  had  put  down  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  But 
whether  the  tyranny  of  the  French  army,  was  not  as  bad 
as  that  of  the  Inquisition,  is  very  doubtful  in  regard  to  the 
misery  it  caused  in  the  country.  The  Inquisition  was  likewise 
put  down  at  Rome,  and  the  Pope  declared  to  be  only  a  bishop. 
The  title  of  King  of  Rome  was  to  be  given  to  the  heir  of 
Napoleon's  empire.  Other  insurrections  were  quelled  this 
year;  and  Louis  King  of  Holland,  was  removed  from  his 
authority,  because  Napoleon  thought  him  too  favourable  to 
England.  Holland  was  united  to  France.  Napoleon  wished 
to  ennoble  all  his  family.  He  had  married  his  sisters  to  his 
greatest  generals  and  friends,  and  placed  his  brothers  over 
kingdoms.  But  he  expected  all  to  yield  to  his  supreme 
authority ;  and  Louis,  like  a  good  king,  was  anxious  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  he  governed.  Therefore,  it  was 
to  his  credit  that  ho  was  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Holland. 
Napoleon  had  one  other  brother,  whose  name  was  Lucien,  who 
openly  disapproved  of  his  conduct,  and  refused  to  share  in  the 
spoib  with  which  the  Emperor  would  have  enriched  him.  He 
continued  in  private  life ;  and  a  part  of  the  time  that  his 
brother  was  reigning  in  France,  he  was  living  under  the 
protection  of  England. 

About  this  time,  the  Swedes  began  to  consider,  what  plan  they 
had  to  decide  on  for  the  government  of  their  country.  The 
son  of  Charles,  their  feeble-minded  King,  had  died,  and  their 
royal  family  was  likely  to  end  with  the  present  monarch. 
They  wished  to  fix  on  some  one  who  could  act  as  Regent 
of  Sweden  during  the  life  of  Charles,  and  succeed  to  the 
throne  upon  his  death.  They  thought  it  wise  to  select  from 
among  the  generals  of  Napoleon,  and  thus  run  no  risk  of  dis* 
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pleasing  bim.  They  fixed  on  Bernadotte  ;  and  Napoleon  could 
not  object,  though  he  liked  him  least  of  all  his  generals,  for  be 
was  not  always  ready  like  some  others  to  execute  the  will  of  his 
master,  whether  right  or  wrong.  But  for  this  very  reason  he 
was  the  more  suitable  for  his  new  position,  and  Napoleon  soon 
found  he  could  not  treat  him  just  as  he  pleased,  for  that  Ber- 
nadotte would  act  as  an  independent  sovereign. 

Napoleon  had  one  great  grief,  he  had  no  son  to  succeed 
to  his  name  and  his  power.  He  had  been  married  several 
years,  and  he  seemr-  to  have  loved  his  wife  Josephine  as  much 
as  he  could  love  any  one.  She  loved  him  sincerely,  and  made 
him  an  excellent  wife ;  but  ambition  conquered,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  part  from  her.  He  decided  upon  marrying  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Francis  II.,  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Maria 
Louisa  was  a  great  granddaughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
great  niece  to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  She  was 
a  beautiful  and  amiable  woman  ;  but  we  are  astonished  to  find 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  giving  his  child  to  be  the  wife  of  such 
a  man.  Napoleon  divorced  Josephine ;  and  married  Maria 
Louisa,  March  11,  1810.  Josephine  continued  to  live  in 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  often  visited  her  and  sought  her  advice. 
Her  death  soon  followed  the  dethronement  of  her  former 
husband. 

In  1811,  a  little  son  was  bom  to  Napoleon.  He  gave  him 
the  title  of  King  of  Rome.  He  was  afterwards  called  by 
his  own  family  Napoleon  IL,  but  he  never  reigned,  and  is 
usually  styled  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 

SECTION   4. 

For  some  time  Napoleon  ruled  nearly  the  whole  continent, 
except  where  the  armies  of  England  opposed  him.  England 
seemed  compelled  to  be  at  war  with  nearly  all  the  civilized 
world;  for  in  1812  the  United  States,  on  slight  pretences, 
declared  war  against  England.  Russia,  however,  had  made 
peace  with  England  in  1810,  and  Napoleon  determined  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  and  her  emperor.  He  was  some  time  making 
preparations,  and  it  was  not  till  1812  that  he  left  Paris  on  this 
fatal  expedition.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  fall.  But 
his  army  was  not  what  it  had  been.  Many  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  become  experienced  in  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Revolution 
had  died,  together  with  several  of  their  brave  commanders. 
Their  places  were  fiUed  by  young  and  inexperienced  men, 
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most  of  whom  were  taken  from  their  homes  against  their  will. 
Therefore,  notwitlistanding  the  warlike  generals  and  veteran 
Boldiera  that  were  still  left  to  him,  the  power  of  Napoleon  waa 
weakened.  But  it  was  strong,  compared  with  what  it  would  be 
at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Russia. 

When  Napoleon  reached  the  frontiers  of  Eussia,  the  Em- 
peror's armies  retreated  before  him,  and  thus  led  him  on 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  till,  after  some  battles  and 
skirmishes,  he  found  himself  near  Moscow,  the  ancient  capitaL 
If  you  look  at  jour  map  you  will  see  they  were  then  some  dis- 
tance in  Kusaia.  Here  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  and  Napoleon 
obtained  a  victory  with  great  difficulty.  He  entered  Moscow, 
and  the  Russians  still  retreated  :  but  they  had  left  persona 
behind  charged  with  the  care  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  that  it 
might  not  shelter  their  enemies.  What  could  Napoleon  do 
now  ?  November  was  approaching,  and  the  winter  set  in 
earlier  and  with  greater  severity  than  usual.  The  French 
army  was  in  danger  of  destruction.  Napoleon  proposed  to 
march  to  St.  Pctersburgh  ;  but  his  army  was  dispirited  and  his 
officers  murmuring.  He  asked  for  terms  of  peace,  but  the 
Russians  would  listen  to  nothing  white  the  enemy  remained  in 
the  country.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  commence  a  retreat. 
The  Russians  were  waiting  for  this.  The  frost  and  snow 
increased,  and  if  the  native  Russians  suffered,  how  could 
French  soldiers  endure  such  a  climate,  at  such  a  season  ?  The 
Russians  followed  them  as  they  retreated,  harassing  them 
continually,  and  destroying  the  hindermost,  and  the  roods  were 
covered  with  the  frozen  and  the  slain.  The  selfish  Napoleon, 
who  ought  to  have  remained  to  cheer  his  army  by  his  presence 
and  his  courage,  and  to  help  them  through  the  difficulties  into 
which  he  had  brought  them,  got  into  his  carriage,  and, 
travelling  with  all  speed,  reached  Paris,  Dec.  18th.  Scarcely 
a  twentieth  part  of  his  large  army  survived  to  follow  him. 

Now  his  army  was  quite  ruined ;  the  veterans  he  had  led  to 
victory  were  nearly  all  gone.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  grieve 
him  farther,  than  as  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  future 
conquests ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  so  many  were 
mourning  for  their  fathers,  their  brothers,  or  their  children, 
it  was  only  U>  compel  more  young  men,  to  leave  their  homes 
to  join  his  armies. 

What  a  different  cttanctor  waa  Wellington,  and  bow  different 


\ 


vjuu    lu  can   inc*. 


»  eiiincton  went  fort 


sen^e    of   duty.       IIi.s    country    and  his  c 
threatened,    and    he    fought    with    a    firm 
to  subdue  Dations,  but  to  save  them.     The 
haye  been  felt  in  all  the  armj.     Thej  h 
hardships    to    endure,    especially  in    Spa 
their  general  felt  with  them,  as  well  as 
respected    him,    and  obeyed  him,  with  $ 
duty  like  his  own«      Wellington  was  once 
next  worst  thing  to  a  defeat.     He  replied, 
you  understand  his  meaning  ?     He  was  tl 
brave  men  killed  in  gaining  that  victory 
of  the  wounded  and  dying  on  the  field  of 
tears  of  widows  and  orphans.     Napoleon  ne 
of  any  such  things.     He  treated  his  soldic 
mere  machines,  made  for  his  pleasure,  to 
Self   seemed    to  be    all    he   regarded.      ] 
urged   him  to  attack  the  nations   who  h 
to  be   his  neighbours  ;    and  his  love  for 
be   only  because   French  soldiers  gained  1 
wars  were  not  to  defend  his  country,  but,  b 
command  of  the  revolutionists  of  France,  i 
tinued  for  his  own  mad  ambition.     Nap< 
to  those  he  conquered,  as  he  was  indifferent 
own  soldiers.     The  French  shared  in  his  : 
guilt,  and  submitted  to  his  sway,  as  no  other 
done,  becausA  nrtiio^»»  <•«!««  — ->  -* 
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they  foaght  bravely ;  but  their  enemies  had  increased.  In  1813 
the  English  had  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  with  several 
lesser  states,  on  their  side.  All  Europe  was  inclined  to  help  to 
put  down  the  tyrant.  Even  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his 
father-in-law,  joined  the  Allies  against  him.  At  the  beginning 
of  October,  1813,  a  terrible  battle  was  fought  at  Leipsic  in 
Grermany,  and  Napoleon  was  completely  defeated.  It  was  such 
a  defeat  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  rejoiced,  in  the  belief 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  trouble  them  again. 

BsonoK  6. 

All  this  time  the  Peninsular  war  had  gone  on.  Portugal  was 
freed  from  the  French  troops  in  181 1,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte 
had  been  driven  a  second  time  from  Madrid  in  1812.  Welling- 
ton entered  it  August  10th,  but  he  was  unable  to  remain  so  far. 
from  the  sea,  whence  he  had  his  provisions.  It  was  not  till 
1813,  that  Joseph  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  the  country  and 
escape  to  France,  with  the  remains  of  his  shattered  army  of 
Frenchmen.  Wellington  followed  and  entered  France  from  the 
south,  defeating  Soult,  who  was  sent  to  oppose  him  ;  and  began 
to  endeavour  to  discover  the  feelings  of  the  French  themselves^ 
with  regard  to  receiving  Louis  XVIII.  as  their  king. 

The  allied  forces  in  Germany  were  joined  by  Murat, 
Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  who  thus  preserved  to  himself  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  appears  to  us  very  cowardly  of  Murat 
thus  to  forsake  his  friend  in  distress ;  but  selfishness  prevailed 
in  Napoleon's  own  heart,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  generally 
prevents  the  exercise  of  self-denying  kindness  on  the  part  of 
our  friends.  The  Bavarians  were  equally  ungrateful,  for 
Napoleon  had  added  to  their  country  and  made  it  a  kingdom, 
yet  they  forsook  him  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  tried  to  stop 
his  retreat.  But  he  easily  defeated  them,  and,  returning 
to  France,  asked  for  peace.  The  English  and  their  allies  only 
wished  to  keep  him  in  his  own  country,  and  were  ready  to 
promise  not  to  attack  France,  if  the  French  would  allow 
other  nations  to  retain  their  old  possessions  undisturbed.  Like 
a  madman,  Napoleon  refused  this. 

However,  the  countries  of  Germany  were  free,  and  Holland 
had  recalled  its  Stadtholder  ;  and,  while  Wellington  was  in  the 
south,  Blucher,  the  Prussian  general,  with  the  Allies,  were 
entering  France  on  the  German  side.  Napoleon  was  enraged 
rather  than  terrified,  to  hear  that  the  Boyalists  were  talking  of 
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reBtoring  the  Bourbon  kings.  He  did  not  believe  his  wife's 
father,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  would  allow  him  to  be  driven 
from  the  throne. 

The  beginning  of  1814  showed  Napoleon  still  unconquered, 
bat  in  reality  his  power  was  gone.  The  Pope  returned  to 
Italy,  Ferdinand  was  again  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Allies  were 
marching  towards  Paris.  Some  of  the  French  were  still  so 
persuaded  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Allies  conquering  their 
£mperor,  that,  even  when  their  armies  had  surrounded  Paris, 
they  expected  Napoleon  to  defeat  them. 

Some  openly  declared  for  Louis  XVIIL,  and  the  Yendeans 
and  the  townspeople  of  Bourdeaux  were  most  forward  in  this. 
Others  feared  a  return  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and 
justly  thought  any  one  tyrant  was  better  than  this.  Napoleon 
had  gone  to  Fontainebleau,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Paris,  and  Maria  Louisa  led  the  city,  and  returned  with 
her  child  to  her  father,  the  Emperor  of  Austria.* 

Paris  was  taken  by  the  Allies,  March  30,  1814,  and  then  a 
sort  of  Council  was  held  there,  and  Talleyrand  was  appointed 
to  manage  the  government  till  affairs  were  settled.  On  the 
13th  of  April,  Wellington  and  Soult  were  apprised  that 
Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  peace  was  signed  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1814. 

I  think  few  of  the  French  had  any  real  desire  to  replace  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne,  and  the  Allies  wished  that  they  should 
decide  upon  their  own  government.  But  it  seemed  a  natural 
thing  to  return  to  their  own  royal  family,  and,  as  Louis  XVIIL 
was  willing  to  promise  to  govern  them  according  to  certain 
laws  which  they  agreed  upon,  they  invited  him  to  the  throne. 

Napoleon  was  obliged  to  sign  a  paper,  declaring  he  was 
no  longer  Emperor  of  France,  and  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  given  to  him  to  live  in  and  to  rule 
over.  He  was  still  to  be  called  Emperor,  and  a  guard  of  400 
men  was  appointed  him,  with  a  sufficient  allowance  for  himself 
and  his  family  to  live  as  princes.  The  army  in  the  south 
of  France,  alone  endeavoured  to  uphold  Napoleon,  and  some 
blood  was  shed  before  all  was  over.     As  Napoleon  was  on 

•  After  Napoleon's  death,  Maria  Louisa,  who  was  created  the  Arch- 
duchess of  Parma,  married  first  the  Count  de  Meppery  and  afterwards 
the  Count  de  Bombellos,  who  survived  her.  He  died  at  Versailles,  in  com- 
plete obscurity,  a.d.  1856. 
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his  way  to  Elba,  the  people,  remembering  the  evils  he  had 
inflicted  on  them,  strove  to  stop  him,  and,  no  doubt,  if  he 
had  been  seized,  his  life  would  have  been  sacriflced  to  their 
revenge. 

Wellington  had  risen  step  bj  step,  in  the  titles  bestowed 
on  him  by  his  grateful  country,  and  at  the  peace  in  1814 
he  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Wellington.  AJid  thus  ended 
this  strange  period  of  French  history,  though  I  shall  still  have 
a  little  more  to  tell  you  about  Napoleon.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  you  will  be  anxious  to  know  what  had  been  happening 
in  England  itself  during  these  long  wars. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF   ENGLAND  DURING  THE   REIGN  OF  NAPOLEON. 
^  SEOnOV  1. 

We  read  how  some  of  those  among  the  English  "who  knew 
not  the  Lord,"  were  ready  to  admire  and  imitate  the  French. 
But  the  number  was  small.  For,  though  many  Englishmen 
were  careless  perhaps,  about  seeking  Grod  for  thenueheSy  they 
yet  knew  too  much  of  their  Bible  to  join  with  the  French 
in  saying  there  was  no  God.  At  this  time,  also,  the  Lord 
raised  up  several  of  His  children,  and  gave  them  great  talents 
and  great  grace.  They  wrote  many  books  and  tracts  to  make 
things  plain  to  the  common  people.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  these  persons  was  that  truly  Christian  lady, 
Hannah  More.  The  prayers  of  their  pious  King  were  doubt- 
less among  the  safeguards  of  England,  and  probably,  in 
answer  to  his  intercessions,  many  evils  were  averted  from 
his  country,  even  after  his  prayers  for  her  had  ceased. 

George  HI.  of)en  expressed  his  anxiety  about  the  education 
of  his  people.  It  was  not  then  the  case,  as  it  is  now,  that 
every  one  might  learn  to  read  with  little  trouble  and  expense. 
There  were  no  Sunday-schools,  and  few  day-schools,  when 
he  began  to  reign.  But,  soon  after,  Crod  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  a  good  man,  named  Robert  Raikes,  to  begin  a  Sunday-school 
for  the  poor  children  that  he  saw  pla3ring  about  every  Sunday, 
in  his  native  town  of  Gloucester.  Hundreds  followed  his 
example,  and  the  religious  education  of  the  poor  was  promoted. 


niul    piilili>!ii'rl    papers    ngainst   those 

li>tL>Ill>d    U>   IllJIl. 

But  the  King's  greatest  trouble  was  i 
ddest  ton  was  a  dissipated  jonng  tnai 
hii  Tather's  example,  nor  liiitened  to  h 
mtioy  good  qualities  of  the  Prince  wer 
talents  were  all  squandered  upon  wortt 
that,  disgusted  at  the  great  d^ree  or  h 
in   his  youth,   which   was  continued  t 
suddenly  removed,  he  did  not  know  how 
Inotead  of  seeking  counsel  from  those  w 
have  been  nseful  to  him,  he  listened,  1 
giddy  and  the  young,  who  flattered  hia 
selfish   purposes.       He  had  a  Urge  foin 
much  money  on  bis  sinful  pleasures  that  h 
His  father,  the  King,  was  greatly  displ 
1795,  when  he  married  his  cousin,  the 
Brunswick,  his  debts  were  paid,  and  he  ht 
of  redeeming  hii  character,  and  of  con 
parents  whom  he  had  so  deeply  grieved 
brought  no  happiness  to  the  royal  famib 
of   one  little    girl  tiie  Princess  Charh 
Princess  of  Wales  qaarrelled,  and  aftei 
went  to  Italy,  learinf;  her  hii«>>—- '  —  ' 
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not  bj  rebellious  conduct.  Howeyer,  their  complaints  were 
listened  to,  and  a  little  indulgence  and  remonstrance  soon 
brought  them  back  to  their  duty.  The  ringleaders  were  justly 
punished. 

SBcnoK  2. 
But  something  still  more  serious  took  place  the  next  year 
(1798).  This  was  a  dreadful  rebellion  in  Ireland,  principally 
in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  It  was  a  rising 
of  the  Romanists,  with  the  intention  of  murdering  the  Pro- 
testants, and  getting  rid  of  English  rule.  They  desired  to 
imitate  the  French  in  their  republic ;  and  they  hoped  for  help 
from  France.  Not  that  they  meant  to  shut  up  all  their 
churches  like  the  French,  for  the  Irish  were  never  a  nation  of 
infidels.  They  intended  to  force  everybody  to  be  Romanists^ 
and  thought  it  no  sin  to  accomplish  this  by  deceiving  their 
English  rulers.  I  fear,  also,  the  English  governors  forgot,  that 
we  must  rather  suffer  than  do  evil,  and  treated  those  they  sus- 
pected with  severity,  to  compel  them  to  disclose  what  they 
knew.  This  was  wrong,  because  they  were  only  suspected, 
and  we  ought  never  to  punish  any  one  till  we  know  they  have 
done  evil.  The  guilt  of  some  was  proved,  and  they  were  justly 
punished.  Upon  this,  the  priests,  who  were  the  chief  leaders 
in  the  plot,  came  forward  of  their  own  accord,  with  their  people^ 
and  swore  they  never  did  and  never  would  rebel  against  their 
king,  but  would  help  him  in  every  way  to  conquer  his  foreign 
enemies,  and  to  destroy  all  traitors  at  home.  Indeed,  one 
priest,  named  Michael  Murphy,  came  in  person  to  the  iKMrd- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  an  address  of  this  kind,  which,  he 
said,  was  unanimously  passed  in  his  chapel,  on  the  Lortfs'-day* 
And  yet,  on  another  Sabbath,  a  very  few  weeks  after,  this  very 
priest  was  heading  3,000  men  of  blood,  plundering  and  mur- 
dering his  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  Dublin  was  saved,  but 
all  the  county  of  Wexford  was  under  the  rebels,  who  tortured 
their  poor  victims  in  every  way  they  could  invent,  and  kept 
possession  of  the  seaport  of  Wexford  for  three  weeks.  Just  at 
the  same  time  a  French  fleet  appeared  at  sea,  whether  to  attack 
England,  or  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Ireland,  none  knew  ;  but 
we  read  about  that  before,  and  I  told  you  that  it  did  no  iigurj ; 
except  that  it  divided  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
gave  the  rebels  time  to  proceed  in  their  fearful  massacres. 
I  cannot  tell  you  half  their  cruelties.    In  a  place  called  ScuUa- 
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SBcnoir  8. 

But  if  Buonaparte  was  disappointed  to  find  be  contd  not 
succeed  in  Ireland,  he  had  still  greater  reason  to  be  disappointed 
with  regard  to  England.  He  had  been  persuaded  that  many  of 
the  English  were  dissatisfied,  and  would  join  him  as  soon  as  he 
landed  on  English  shores.  Thej  did  indeed  rise,  but  not  to 
help  him.  When  thej  heard  his  fleet  was  cruising  about  their 
coasts  in  1804,  150,000  Britons,  of  all  ranks,  from  the  noble  to 
the  peasant,  put  themselves  under  the  training  of  proper  officers, 
that  they  might  be  prepared,  if  needed,  to  fight  bj  the  side  of 
the  regular  soldiers  for  their  country's  safety.  The  mere  report 
of  this  was  enough.  Buonaparte  did  not  venture  to  land.  He 
saw  that  though  there  might  be  some  few  traitors  in  England, 
the  heart  of  the  nation  was  with  its  good  King. 

England  had  many  very  wise  men  in  those  days.  Some  of 
these  could  make  such  beautiful  speeches  that  every  one  liked 
to  listen  to  them,  as  they  used  to  listen  to  the  old  orators  of 
Greece.  There  were  Pitt,  and  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  Sheridan, 
and  Grattan,  and  several  others.  Some  of  these  were  the 
King's  Ministers,  and,  above  all,  Pitt  was  his  Minister  and 
friend,  and  helped  him  much  in  those  days  of  trial.  But  Pitt 
had  not  such  a  knowledge  of  his  Bible,  and  of  his  duty  to  God, 
as  his  royal  master  had.  He  always  wanted  to  allow  the 
Romanists  more  power.  The  King  had  readily  agreed,  in 
1791,  that  those  old  laws,  which  made  Dissenters  and  Romanists 
liable  to  punishment,  should  be  repealed,  as  they  had  long  been 
disused.  He  wished  every  one  to  worship  God  according  to 
his  own  conscience ;  but  he  saw  that  he  must  never  put  power 
into  the  hands  of  those,  who,  as  Romanists,  believed  they 
ought,  even  in  matters  about  this  world,  to  obey  the  Pope 
rather  than  their  King.  Pitt  always  had  the  idea  that  the 
Irish  Romanists  might  be  managed  by  fostering  their  false 
religion :  and  when  he  saw  how  much  they  looked  to  France, 
he  fancied  it  was  because  their  priests  had  been  educated 
there.  He  therefore  resolved,  in  1795,  to  have  a  college  at 
Muynooth  (a  village  near  Dublin),  to  train  Irishmen  to  be 
priests,  without  sending  them  to  France  or  Italy.  And  thus 
began  a  course  of  proceeding  which  has  brought  great  evils 
both  on  England  and  Ireland ;  while  its  very  supporters  have 
been  obliged  to  own,  that  the  better  bred  and  higher  bom 
foreign  priest  becomes  a  less  dangerous  guide  to  the  Romanist 
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f  bc^lief  may  be  :  tliercfore  there  is  the  lest 

a  Popish  colh'ge. 

A  great  change  in  Irish  affairs  was  ms 
of  1798.     The  Irish  tiU  that  time,  had 
their  own,  hut  when  thej  had  heen  sc 
a  question,  whether  it  would  not  he  bette 
Ireland,  like  Scotland,  sent  Members  to  t1 
In  1800  it  was  settled  to  be  so  ;  and  thoi 
were  greatly  displeased,  especially  as  it 
out  of  the  country,  others  thought  it  woe 
power  of  Ireland,  by  giving  it  more  weig. 
of  the  empire. 

In  1801,  another  effort  was  made  in  fa^ 
I^tt  proposed  to  admit  them  to  all  places 
positively  refused,  pleading  the  oath  he  1 
to  support  the  Protestant  religion.     Pitt  v 
bim,  by  telling  him  how  many  of   hu 
displease  by  his  resolution ;  but  the  Chri 
have  answered,  "  Sir,  I  can  lay  my  head 
cannot  break  my  coronation  oath."    Whet 
those  words  or  not  I  cannot  tell  you,  but 
their  spirit     Much  as  he  valued  Mr.  P 
found  him,  he  would  not  give  way,  and 
withdrew  from  his  councils,  thoucrh  h^  o 
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events :  and  so  it  proved.  One  resolute  Irish  gentleman*  of  the 
name  of  Bedingfield,  stepped  forward,  and  drawing  a  pisto 
from  his  pocket,  declared,  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who 
attempted  to  touch  the  carriage.  His  courage  awed  the  people 
and  he  walked,  pistol  in  hand,  bj  the  side  of  the  carriage^  till 
his  Sovereign  was  safe* 

SBOTIOV  4. 

There  were  many  among  the  wise  of  this  world,  who  knew 
not  the  true  wisdom  from  above ;  but  there  were  also  men  in 
the  British  Parliament,  who  were  desirous,  beyond  all  things^ 
to  serve  Crod,  and  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-creatures.  I  shall 
have  much  to  tell  you  about  them  in  another  chapter,  for  they 
tried  to  free  the  slave  whose  cruel  master  could  harm  the  body, 
and  they  tried  to  unloose  the  heavy  chains  of  Satan's  slaves, 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

But  in  this  chapter,  I  must  only  tell  yon  a  few  more  events 
which  took  place  in  England.  And,  first,  as  to  the  poor  old 
Sang.  In  the  year  1810,  his  youngest  daughter,  Amdia,  died, 
and  the  shock  of  this  trial  brought  on  that  loss  of  reason,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  lived  ten  years  longer,  but  was 
never  able  to  manage  public  afiairs  again.  I  hope,  however^ 
his  last  years  were  not  unhappy.  Hb  piety  shone  out  through 
his  loss  of  reason,  and  he  was  often  praying,  and  speaking  of 
holy  things ;  while  his  kind  wife.  Queen  Charlotte,  anxiously 
watched  to  make  him  comfortable,  until  very  nearly  the  end  of 
his  life.  She  died  in  1818.  When  the  King's  illness  came  on, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  made  Regent,  and  although  we  do  not 
hear  that  his  private  character  was  much  improved,  he 
continued  his  father's  old  Ministers  in  his  service;  and, 
therefore,  there  seemed  but  little  change.  Peace  with  America 
was  made  the  same  year  that  Louis  XYHI.  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  France,  1814;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Sling 
of  Prussia,  with  Blucher,  and  many  great  generals,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  in  England.  Wellington  returned  to  his 
grateful  country  among  these  visitors.  He  was  everywhere 
received  with  honours,  and  acknowledged  as  the  greatest, 
general  in  Europe. 

Louis  XVIIL,  however,  could  not  govern  France  without 
much  anxiety.  He  gave  his  subjects  more  liberty,  and  made, 
some  good  laws,  but  he  found  many  difficulties.  The  people 
had  been  so  used  to  victories  flattering  to  their  pride,  that  they, 
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were  discontented  in  time  of  peace.  Besides,  there  was  yeiy 
much  real  suffering,  from  the  poverty  which  war  had  caused. 
No  doubt  Napoleon  Buonaparte  knew  all  this,  and,  Febmarj 
2%y  1815,  he  left  Elba,  and  landed  with  onlj  his  guard  of  400 
men,  and  about  300  other  soldiers,  on  the  shores  of  France 
But  his  force  soon  increased.  An  armj  was  sent  against  him, 
and  met  him  at  Grenoble.  Instead  of  attempting  to  fight  with 
them,  he  rode  towards  them  bareheaded,  inquiring  if  they 
wished  to  fight  against  their  General — their  Emperor.  He 
was  answered  by  shouts  of  '^  Long  live  the  Emperor,'*  and  they 
all  joined  him — even  some  who  had  served  under  Louis.  The 
worst  of  all  these  traitors  was  Marshal  Ney,  for,  after  Napoleon 
had  returned  to  France,  he  renewed  his  promises  of  loyalty  to 
Liouis,  and  took  the  command  of  an  army  against  Napoleon  at 
bis  own  request,  and  then  joined  the  invader  at  the  first 
proposal.  Thus  Napoleon  marched  on,  scarcely  opposed,  and 
though  Louis  did  all  a  king,  in  his  circumstances,  could  do,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
Netherlands. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  Napoleon  reached  Paris,  and 
once  more  entered  the  royal  palace  as  sovereign,  twenty  days 
after  he  had  landed  in  France.  But  it  was  a  short  triumph. 
The  neighbouring  nations  felt  they  could  not  trust  him,  and  the 
English,  under  Wellington,  and  the  Prussians,  under  Blucher, 
quickly  prepared  to  meet  him.  Several  other  nations  sent  troops, 
and  began  to  prepare  their  armies.  Napoleon,  at  first,  tried 
to  make  peace,  but  found  he  must  trust  to  his  army  alone. 
His  enemies  were  many,  and  very  resolute,  and  though,  at  first, 
he  gained  some  advantages,  it  was  but  for  a  short  time;  and 
then  he  reached  the  village  of  Waterloo,  in  Belgium — that 
village  rendered  so  famous  by  the  events  of  June  18th,  1815. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  how  oor 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  an  army  fewer  in  number,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  British  soldiers,  less  disciplined  than  the 
French,  fought  that  great  battle,  which  secured  Europe  against 
all  future  attempts  by  Napoleon.  The  battle  lasted  all  day, 
and  that  day,  alas  !  was  the  Sabbath.  It  began  about  ten. 
Blucher  had  promised  to  be  there  with  the  Prussian  army,  but 
detained  by  the  bad  roads,  he  had  not  arrived.  The  combat 
had  lasted  many  hours,  and  evening  approached.  "Would 
to  God  that  Blucher  or  night  were  come  I  **  exclaimed  Wd- 
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liagton.  It  was,  indeed,  ta  awful  day,  lo  much  depended  on 
that  battle.  At  length  he  was  told  that  the  Frussiaaa  were 
iq>proachiDg,  and  Wellington  called  up  the  impatient  guards, 
whom  he  had  kept  lying  on  the  ground,  that  they  might 
be  unseen  by  the  enemy,  and  be  safe  from  the  guns,  till  they 
were  wanted.  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  I  "  shouted  the  Duke. 
They  obeyed  gladly,  and  their  charge  was  followed  by  one  from 
all  the  British  troops,  while  the  Prussians  charged  on  the  right, 
and  the  rout  became  general.  The  fresher  troops  of  the 
Prussians  took  up  the  pursuit,  and  thus  completed  the  victoiy, 
which  the  wearied  English  could  not  have  done.  Wellingtoa 
himself  had  ridden  fais  charger,  Copenhagen,  for  serenteen 
hours.  I  fear  Blucher  bad  little  of  the  compassion  which 
we  expect  in  so  brave  a  man,  and  that  the  slaughter  in  the 
pursuit  was  immense. 

As  for  Wellington,  he  lay  down  on  straw,  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  utter  weariness,  having  resigned  his  bed  to  his  dying  friend, 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon.  Many  a  noble  family,  and  many  s 
cottage  home,  had  to  mourn  a  similar  loss,  even  while  ngoicing 
in  England's  glory.  Many  of  the  survivors  bore  to  their 
graves  tlie  marks  of  that  conflict.  Amongst  them  was  Lord 
Raglan,  so  long,  as  a  young  man,  the  favourite  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Duke,  and  whose  name  has  lately  been  in  everybody's 
mouth,  as  the  gallant  Lord  Raglan,  of  the  Crimea.  He  lost  aa 
arm  at  Waterloo,  but  was  reserved  to  meet  his  death  before  the 
walls  of  Scbastopol.  With  the  exception  of  the  Belgians,  all 
the  troops  had  fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  and 
the  slaughter,  on  both  sides,  was  terrible.  The  victorious 
allies  marched  on  to  Paris,  and  Louis  XVIIL  re-entered 
his  capital  on  the  8th  of  July,  after  an  absence  of  one  hundred 

Napoleon,  at  first,  tried  to  escape  to  America,  but  finding  it 
impossible,  and  being  obliged  to  surrender  to  a  captain  of  one 
of  the  English  ships,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  of 
England,  begging  his  protection.  England  is  always  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  unfortunate,  but  it  would  not  do  to  let  such 
a  man  as  Napoleon  be  at  liberty  to  plot  another  attempt  on 
France.  Yet  the  English  did  not  wish  to  shut  him  up  ia 
prison.  They,  therefore,  chose  a  pleasant  and  healthy  island, 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  be  his  future  home.  It 
was  called  St.   Helena,   and    the  EogUsh  chose  this  islanc^ 


M  I    h:  lived.     The  inland  is  about  ten  miles  lon< 

'Iff 

*^(|. :{.  three  thousand  inliabitants.      General  Bi 

then    called,    lived    six   years   after   the 
bat,  I  fear,  they  were  not  happy  years. 
his  delight,  and  he  could  not  be  conten 
peace.* 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  if  the  French  w< 
Louis  back,  as  their  king.  The  ar 
resistance  in  different  parts  of  the  count 
of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  compelled 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Royalists,  at  Nisn 
ill-trealed  the  friends  of  Buonaparte.  ^ 
anxious  to  restore  order,  and  took  care 
should  behave  well  to  the  people  of  F 
of  our  allies  were,  at  first,  less  careful  al 
you  will  like  to  hear  Wellington's  opinion 
of  Louis.  He  said  that,  however  the  c 
a  conquering  general,  it  was  plain  the 
peaceful  king,  or  they  would  have  oppose 
I  think  this  seems  reasonable.  Howevei 
fond  of  war  that,  I  believe,  many  of  the 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  remembc 
under  whose  command,  France  conquered 
they  still  admire  him. 

*  Seal  greatness  of  mind  is  always  shown  in 
parte's  greatness  disappeared  with  his  prosperit 
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As  a  mark  of  England's  gratitade  to  her  brave  army,  a 
silver  medal  was  given  to  every  soldier,  and  that  day's  conflict 
was  counted  as  two  years'  service.  Many  officers  were 
knighted,  and,  among  other  honours,  justly  due  to  the  gallant 
Wellington,  the  beautiful  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  in  Hamp-* 
shire,  was  purchased  for  him  by  the  nation.  Nor  did  England 
forget  the  famUies  of  those  who  had  died  at  Waterloo.  A 
subscription  was  raised,  which  amounted  to  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  help  their  widows  and  children. 

I  thought  of  concluding  our  hbtory  with  this  famous  victory, 
but  so  many  interesting  things  remain  to  be  told,  that,  I  believe 
we  must  give  one  more  part,  as  a  conclusion,  in  order  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  most  important.  PerhapSy 
too^  if  I  can  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  the  World  at 
the  present  time,  it  will  help  you  to  discover  your  own  place  in 
the  world,  and  your  own  duties. 


PART  xin. 


FBOM  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO,  TO  THE 

PBESENT  TIME. 
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CHAPTER  L 

BUBOPB* 

BBOTIOir  1. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  seems  to  belong  equally  to  French  and 
English  history.  Louis  XYIIL  was  reseated  on  his  throne,  and 
he  immediately  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  wlio  had  joined 
Napoleon,  except  those  few  who  had  shown  very  marked 
treachery.  Among  such  were  Labedoyere  and  Ney,  and  both 
of  these  had  taken  employment  under  Louis,  and  had  sworn  to 
be  faithful.  Labedoyere  was  nearly  the  first  who  joined  Napo* 
leon,  and  they  both  deservedly  suffered  death,  as  traitors. 
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Lavalette  was  also  eondeniDed  to  death,  for  he  had  exerted 
himself  for  Napoleon,  and  against  Louis  ;  bat  as  he  was  aa 
early  and  long-tried  friend  of  the  late  Emperor's,  and  had  not 
been  trusted  by  Louis  as  Ney  had  been,  he  seemed  far  less 
guilty,  and  we  cannot  but  be  glad,  that  he  escaped  in  his  wife's 
clothes,  the  night  before  his  execution  was  to  have  taken  place. 
His  wife  remained  in  prison  in  his  stead ;  but,  when  the  jailers 
discovered  the  deception,  they  were  so  rude  to  her,  in  their  anger, 
and  she  was  altogether  so  much  alarmed,  that  she  lost  her  reason. 
After  some  time  her  husband  was  allowed  to  return  to  her,  and 
he  did  all  he  could  to  make  her  happy  ;  but  though  always 
gentle  and  amiable,  it  was  long  before  she  at  all  recovered  from 
the  deep  melancholy  into  which  she  had  fallen.  This  poor  lady 
was  the  Empress  Josephine's  niece.  You  have  not  forgotten 
that  talented  but  deceitful  man,  Talleyrand.  He  did  not  join 
Napoleon  in  1816,  and  Louis  employed  him  at  different  times 
afterwards.     He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man. 

Louis  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  his  subjects  in  order. 
They  felt  humiliated  by  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  as  this 
defeat  replaced  Louis  on  the  throne,  it  helped  to  separate 
between  him  and  his  people,  who,  forgetting  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon,  thought  only  of  the  success  of  hid  arms.  An  expe- 
dition into  Spain,  under  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  flattered  the 
national  pride,  and  gave  them  again  the  idea  of  conquest.  This 
stopped  the  discontent  of  the  people  for  a  time,  but  they  soon 
began  to  murmur  again,  complaining  that  Louis  was  taking  too 
much  power  to  himself. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  he  died  in  1824,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  X.  At  first  Charles  seemed 
to  have  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  people,  by  his  popular  manner 
and  goodnatured  disposition.  But  this  pleasing  commencement 
was  soon  marred.  He  had  far  less  good  sense  than  his  brother, 
and  far  less  prudence ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  dis- 
putes began  between  the  King  and  his  people. 

During  his  reign,  the  Greeks  became  free  from  Turkey.  In 
1821  they  had  begun  their  struggle  for  independence,  in  which 
at  first  they  were  only  assisted  by  volunteers  (from  England 
chiefly)  ;  but  at  length  the  French,  Russians,  and  English 
interfered,  and  requested  the  Sultan  to  give  the  Greeks  the 
management  of  their  own  country,  upon  condition  of  receiving 
an  annual  tribute.     The  Sultan  refused,  trusting  to  the  assist* 
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ance  he  had  obtained  from  Egypt ;  and  the  fleets  of  Turkey 
and  of  Egypt  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  while  the 
English  and  French  ships  were  at  its  mouth.  The  British 
Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  warned  the  Turks  not  to  fire 
a  shot  before  answers  to  his  proposals  arrived  from  Constanti- 
nople, promising  that  they  should  not  be  attacked  till  that  time. 
But  an  English  boat,  approaching  the  Turkish  fleet,  was  flred 
on,  the  other  ships  speedily  took  the  alarm,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were  almost  destroyed.  From 
that  time  the  Greeks  became  independent.  They  have  chosen 
for  their  king  a  prince  of  Bavaria,  named  Otho,  who  resides  at 
Athens.  I  am  afraid  the  modern  Greeks,  have  few  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  many  of  their  faults :  and 
that  they  are  still  bigoted  and  deceitful  Although  the  Greeks  * 
were  free,  Russia  did  not  make  peace  with  Turkey.  The  war 
between  them  continued  till  1829,  and  ended  as  a  similar  war 
did  twenty  years  earlier,  by  Russia  robbing  Turkey  of  some  of 
her  provinces.  The  Turks  were  ill-governed  and  slothful,  bat 
they  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  more  help  and  sympathy  than 
they  found,  under  the  overwhelming  attacks  of  their  too  power- 
ful neighbour. 

In  the  mean  time  affairs  went  on  badly  in  France,  and  when 
Charles  chose  Prince  Polignac  for  his  Minister,  the  people 
became  outrageous,  merely  because  he  was  related  to  the  Duchess 
of  Polignac,  one  of  the  particular  friends  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  they  still  disliked  her  and  her  family.  This  was  unreason- 
able ;  but  they  had  other  things  to  complain  of,  which  were 
certainly  contrary  to  the  agreement,  made  between  Louis  and 
his  people,  when  he  returned  in  1814.  The  principal  grievance 
was,  that  Charles  refused  to  allow  them  to  print  books  or  papers^ 
until  they  had  obtained  permission  from  persons  he  had  appointed 
to  examine  them.  The  people, — too  used  to  revolution,  rose  in 
arms.  Marmont,  formerly  one  of  Napoleon's  generals  but  then 
serving  Charles,  understood,  better  than  his  master,  the  character 
of  the  nation.  He  begged  the  King  to  yield  something  to  the 
people ;  but  Charles  would  not  listen,  and  in  a  short  time  he  found 
himself  driven  from  the  throne.  The  National  Guard  was  called 
out,  and  the  command  given  to  La  Fayette,  whose  influence 
probably  saved  France  much  bloodshed. 

When  Charles  saw  his  reign  was  at  an  end,  he  wished  U$ 
persuade  the  people  to  receive  one  of  his  family  for  their 
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already  chosen.  They  hud  fixed  on  L( 
Orleans,  son  to  that  wicked  Philippe  V 
had  left  France,  and  gone  to  Switzerlan( 
He  had  supported  himself  by  teaching  f( 
wards  he  travelled  a  good  deal  both  in 
*  He  returned  to  France  on  the  restoration 
on  the  30th  of  July  was  offered  the  thn 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  This  i 
lasted  from  July  29th  to  the  31sty  is  ca 
Revolution  of  the  three  glorious  days  of  < 
at  Goritz,  in  Grermany,  in  1836,  where 
also  died  in  1844, 

BEOTIOir  2. 

Louis  Philippe  was  a  wise  and  pruden 
years  he  had  to  contend  with  the  rebellioi 
The  aid  of  Marshal  Soult  was  most  imp 
order  and  obedience.  But  the  people  we: 
friendly  conduct  of  their  king  towards  3 
not  yet  forgiven  us  for  Waterloo.  Seven 
to  assassinate  him,  but  they  were  unsucce 
xnent  was  firm  and  good  in  France,  while  1 
by  other  sovereigns,  and  visits  were  ezcha 
our  Queen.  But  in  1847  his  youngest  8< 
pensier,  married  the  sister  of  the  Queen  c 
looked  with  suspicion  on  this,  as  it  had 
the  Spanish  and  French  royal  families  sh 
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together,  and  Februaij  22,  1848,  wu  appoiated  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  the  Goyernment  ft»ir<!d  this  large  meeting  of  revola- 
tionista,  and  forbade  the  banquet.  The  people  were  greadf 
irritated,  and  the  tumults  increased  during  the  23rd.  On  the 
evening  of  that  iny  a  few  shots  were  flred,  and  some  of  the 
rioters  were  killed.  The  populace  placed  the  dead  bodies  in  opea 
carts,  and  carried  them  about  in  procession. 

Then  barricades  were  built  across  the  streets,  and  on  Marcb 
2,  1848,  the  king  resigned  his.crawn  to  hu  grandson,  the  Count 
of  Paris,  who  was  then  about  ten  years  old.  He  was  the  child 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe's  eldest  son.  The  Duke 
of  Orieans  bad  been  killed  in  1842,  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage. 
But  the  people  refused  to  receive  a  king  of  Louis  Philippe's 
choosing,  and  determined  on  a  Republic.  Then  Louis  Philii^ 
returned  to  England,  again  an  exile,  and  lived  at  Claremont,  in 
Surrey,  till  his  death,  in  1850,  under  the  title  of  the  Count  de 
Neuilly.  After  his  death  the  Count  of  Paris  was  considered  bf 
his  family  to  become  Louis  Pliilippe  II.,  King  of  France. 

After  Louis  Philippe  had  fled  to  England,  bloodshed  and 
tumult  prevailed  in  Paris  for  several  months,  and  at  last  it  was 
evident  some  means  must  be  taken  to  check  it.  On  the  22d 
of  June  insurrection  broke  out  anew.  The  mob  raised  barri- 
cades in  tiie  streets,  murdered  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  when 
he  came  to  implore  the  sanguinary  multitude  to  stop  the  camagei 
and  Paris  was  again  deluged  in  blood.  They  were  at  length 
defeated  ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things  the 
Moderate  Republicans  chose  General  Cavaignao,  to  be  Dictator^ 
or  absolute  raler,  with  power  of  life  and  death  j.and  this  waa 
continued  for  four  months,  until  the  Red  Republicans,  as  the 
violent  party  were  called,  were  quite  put  down. 

In  the  mean  time  it  had  been  decided,  that  the  people  all  over 
the  country,  should  vote  for  the  person  they  would  like  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  new  Republic,  and  be  who  had  most  votes  was  to  be 
appointed.  Cavaignac  iiad  a  great  number,  but  Louis  Napoleon 
had  the  most,  and  was  elected  President,  Dec  2d,  1848.  Xapo- 
leon's  son  had  died  in  1S32,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  son  of 
the  Emperor's  brother  Louis,  whom  he  made  EJng  of  Holland, 
and  who  had  married  Hortense,  the  daughter  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  by  her  first  husband.  So  the  new  President  was  Napo- 
leon's nephew,  and  probably  he  owed  his  advancement  to  the 
name  that  he  bore.  He  had  twice  made  attempto  on  Franc<^  at 
StnsbouTg  in  18S6,  ud  at  Boulogne  in  1840 ;  and  after  tlif 
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last  attempt  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  in  the  north  of 
Franee,  for  si  x  years.  Then  he  escaped  to  London,  hat  returned  to 
Paris  at  this  revolution,  hecame  a  Memher  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, and  soon  after,  as  joo  have  heard.  President  of  the  Republic* 
He  was  elected  for  four  years  ;  but  in  December,  1H51,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  and  he,  determining  to  be 
beforehand  with  his  enemies,  unexpectedly  seized  the  leaders, 
and  imprisoned  or  banished  them.  By  this  means  he  probablj 
saved  France  from  another  revolution,  but  he  is  accused  of  an 
unnecessary  massacre  connected  with  it.  He  was  chosen 
Emperor,  December  2,  1852,  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  which 
he  knew  how  to  obtain.  At  present,  France  has  submitted 
to  his  rule,  though  there  have  been  several  attempts  to  aasaaai- 
nate  him. 

The  French  still  profess  Popery,  and  are  ready  to  fight  fof 
the  Pope  and  his  religion.  However,  France  has  seldom  sub- 
mitted very  humbly  to  the  Pope,  and  many  Frenchmen  would 
tell  you  with  pride  that  they  are  no  bigots.  But  I  fear  this 
either  means  that  they  are  infidels,  or  that  they  are  careless  about 
all  religion.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  much  to  encourage  those 
who  love  to  hear  about  the  success  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  late 
increase  of  real  religion  in  France. 

I  do  not  think  Napoleon  III.  himself  persecutes  any  of 
his  subjects,  yet  we  are  told  by  the  missionaries  and  minis- 
ters there,  that  the  priests  and  magistrates  have  been  much 
more  active  lately  in  preventing  Protestants  from  meeting 
to  worship  God.  However,  when  Satan  is  most  busy  in  stirring 
up  enmity  to  the  truth,  He  who  is  stronger  than  Satan  often 
pours  out  his  Spirit  more  abundantly.     (Is.  lix.  19.) 

SECTION   3. 

England  and  France  have  often  been  enemies.  Lately,  however, 
they  have  been  fighting  side  by  side  against  one  common  foe^- 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Before  we  read  of  this  war,  I  must 
tell  you  a  little  more  of  the  history  of  Russia.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  was  still  reigning  in  Russia,  when  the  great  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fought. 

Russia  had  enlarged  her  dominions  every  way,  and  though  we 
cannot  stay  to  trace  her  conquests  and  encroachments  on  her 
neighbours,  I  must  tell  you  of  one  remarkable  Asiatic  race^ 
called  the  Circassians,  who  lived  among  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains, just  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Circasaiana 
are  aaid  to  be  the  most  handsome  people  in  the  worlds  and  they 
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are  certainly  among  the  most  brave.  They  are  Mahometan^ 
and  probably  of  the  same  race  tu  the  Cossacks,  who^  under 
their  Hetmiin,  or  ruler,  Flatoff,  aided  in  conquering  Buonaparte^ 
Flatoff  visited  England  in  1814,  with  the  aovereigns  of  Rusait 
and  Frnssia.  The  Coasacks  have  often  been  troublesome  tofae 
Bnsaian  monarchs,  and  the  Circaaaians  are  not  more  manage* 
able.  At  this  very  time  the  Circasuans  are  at  war  with 
Bussia,  and  have  heen  so  for  many  years.  Their  present  chief 
is  a  very  remarkable  man,  named  SchamyL  They  consider  him 
a  prophet,  and  be  is  certainly  a  great  warrior.  He  has  beaten 
the  Russians  again  and  again,  and  they  have  sent  large  anniea 
against  him  without  success.  On  one  occasioa  they  attacked  a 
castle  in  which  they  knew  Scbnmyl  was.  After  a  long  siege 
the  castle  was  taken,  and  the  Russians  believed  that  all  the 
people  in  it  were  killed,  and  thought  tbey  had  got  rid  of 
SchamyL  But  he  appeared  again ;  by  some  unaccountable 
means  he  had  escaped,  and  bis  followers  considered  it  mira- 
culous. He  and  the  Circassians  are  ilill  unconquered,  and  this 
very  year,  1857,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  making  a  great 
effort  to  subdue  them,  but  hitherto>  as  it  seems,  without  much 
success. 

But  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  [of 
he  was  a  better  sovereign  than  most  of  the  Russian  monarchal 
He  permitted  missionary  teaching  among  his  ignorant  subject^ 
and  allowed  a  Biblo  Society  to  be  established  at  St.  Petersba:^!), 
to  which  be  contributed  largely  himself.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Pinkerton,  agent  in  St,  Fetersburgh  to  the 
Bible  Society,  was  mode  the  means  of  leading  one  of  the  royal 
Frincesses  to  seek  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  good  Emperor  Alez- 
aader  died  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas. 
There  was  an  elder  brother,  named  Constantine^  but  he  resigned 
bia  right  to  Nicholas.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  an  alarming 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  Nicholas  showed  great  courage  and  skill 
in  putting  it  down.  But  when  he  was  established  on  the  throne, 
he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies,  which 
hod  been  doing  so  much  good  in  his  empire.  He  would  not 
allow  a  Bible  in  the  Russian  language  to  be  given  to  any  of  his 
subjects,  nor  would  he  suffer  the  Jews  to  have  a  Hebrew  Bible. 
There  are  two  millions  of  Jews  in  his  oountry,  who  havo  b 
treated  very  unkindly  in  more  instances  than  one.  At  & 
seemed  friendly  with  England,  and  in  1844  came  oa  a  r 
Quasn  Yietoria.    This  appearance  of  Grteodlinen  passed  ■ 
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when  he  found  neither  England  nor  France  would  permit  him 
to  oppress  our  allies,  the  Turks.  He  pretended  great  anxietj  to 
protect  the  Greek  Christians  of  Turkej  from  their  Mahometan 
rulers,  and  when  the  Sultan,  Ahdul  Me^jid,  would  not  permit 
interference  between  himself  and  his  own  subjects,  Nicholas 
invaded  his  dominions.  He  seems  even  to  have  hoped  that  he 
might  thus  go  on  step  by  step,  until  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  Constantinople.  Perhaps  he  did  not  expect,  that  England 
and  France  would  come  forward  to  prevent  his  unjust  designs 
upon  Turkej.  On  the  other  hand,  England  and  France  did 
not  expect  to  find  such  resources  in  Russia,  nor  so  much  of  their 
ancient  courage  among  the  Turks. 

England  and  France  declared  war  against  Russia  early  in 
1854,    and  Sardinia  joined,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  alliance 
against  the  Czar.     It  is  not  necessary  we  should  go  through  the 
details  of  this  war,  for  every  child  in  England  has  heard  of  the 
victories  of  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkermann,  and  of  the  long 
siege  of  SebastopoL     Every  English  boy  has  been  indignant  at 
the  cruel  perfidy  of  the  Russians,  in  firing  on  a  boat-full  of  men 
under  a  fiag  of  truce  at  Hango,  June  5th,  1855,  and  has  been 
proud  of  the  valour  of  his  countrymen,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
battle,  side  by  side  with  our  gallant  allies — for  neither  English- 
men nor  Frenchmen. often  fail  there — ^but  in  the  more  painful 
kind  of  courage  which  our  troops  have  shown,  by  their  brave 
endurance  of  hunger,  and  cold,  and  every  hardship— generals^ 
officers,  and  men,  vieing  with  each  other,  who  best  should  prove 
their  love  for  England  by  cheerfully  sufiering  for  her.     The 
English  at  home,  from  our  beloved  Queen  to  her  poorest  sub- 
jects, have  felt  very  thankful  to  our  brave  armies,  and  verr 
sorry  for  their  sufferings.     Large  sums  have  been  willingly  sub- 
scribed, to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  to  send  them  Christian  teachers,  and  ministers,  and  books^ 
and  nurses,  and  needed  comforts. 

There  were  some,  too,  who  willingly  gave  up  the  comforts  of 
an  English  home,  and  shared  the  privations  of  their  countrymen, 
in  order  to  cheer  and  succour  them  under  their  trials.  Amongst 
such  the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale,  who  left  friendsi  ease^ 
and  plenty,  to  devote  herself  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  wounded, 
and  dying,  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Crimea,  and  will  be  remembered  on  the  long  list  of  noble  namsi^ 
of  which  England  is  so  justly  proud.  And  thus  amidst  the 
lionrors  of  war,  England  finds  cause  for  thAnlrfninf>iffl.    Perhaps 
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the  greatest  subject  for  praise  is  still  untold.  It  is  the  discovery 
we  have  made  of  the  number  among  our  officers^  and  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  are  praying,  and  believing  children  of  God-— 
soldiers  of  the  Ci*oss.  With  such,  England's  honour  and  her 
best  interests  are  safe,  for  their  prayers^  as  well  as  their  blood» 
are  freely  poured  forth  for  their  country. 

Nicholas  died  March  2,  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  8on» 
Alexander  11.,  the  present  Emperor,  who  continued  the  war«- 
On  September  8th,  1855,  Sebastopol  was  taken — that  strong- 
hold of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea.  Peace  speedily  followed,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  March  Slat,  1856.  1% 
is  remarkable  that  Count  Orloff,  who  signed  this  treaty,  as 
Ambassador  for  Alexander  II.,  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
had  also  signed  the  treaty  of  1814,  as  Aide-de-camp  of  Alex- 
ander I.  Our  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  have  now  returned 
home,  receiving  the  thanks  of  their  grateful  country,  and  met 
by  their  loving  Queen,  who  has  drawn  every  heart  to  herself, 
by  her  ready  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  families  of  the  slain, 
her  rewards  «nd  presents  to  those  who  had  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves,  or  had  especially  suffered,  and  above  all  by 
her  touching  visits  to  such  as  had  been  wounded  and  disabled  in 
their  country's  service. 

We  have  but  little  more  to  say  of  Turkey.  It  is  a  very 
short  time  since  a  Mahometan  was  put  to  death  in  that  country 
for  confessing  Christ.  I  hope,  however,  this  late  war  may  be 
the  means  of  enlightening  the  people,  and  that  these  barbarities 
will  gradually  cease.  Indeed,  in  1856,  the  Sultan  made  a  law 
against  such  persecution.  Time  alone  can  show  whether  this 
was  done  to  please  his  allies,  or  if  he  really  desires  to  grant 
liberty  of  conscience  to  his  subjects : — also  how  far  he  is  able  to 
restrain  the  bigotry  of  the  heads  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 
The  heads  of  the  Greek  Church  are  also  forbidden  to  persecate 
those  who  wish  to  renounce  the  errors  of  their  creed,  for  they 
have  been  greatly  inclined  to  persecute  since  Nicholas  forbade 
religious  instruction  in  Russia.  It  is  natural  that  the  Greek 
Christians  should  look  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  rather  than 
to  their  own  Mahometan  masters.  Our  ambassadors  in  Turkey 
have  been  what  England's  ambassadors  should  ever  be, — ^they 
have  promoted  true  religion,  and  persuaded  the  Sultan  to  permit 
Bibles  and  schools  in  his  dominions. 

Our  present  Ambassador,  Lord  Stratford  do  Redcliffe^  h»0 
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assisted  in  establishing  a  Bible  Society  in  Turkey.  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe  took  the  chair  at  the  first  public  meeting  oa 
behalf  of  this  Society,  held  at  Constantinople  in  1853.  The 
Christians  far  outnumber  the  Mahometans  in  European  Turkey, 
though  in  Asiatic  Turkey  it  is  not  so.  The  American  mission- 
aries have  been  very  useful  to  the  Greek  Christians,  both  ia 
Greece  itself,  and  among  those  Greeks  still  subject  to  the 
Sultan. 

SECTION  4. 

Neither  of  Turkey's  neighbours  will  receive  the  Bible.  We 
read  how  Russia  has  banished  the  Bible  ;  and  Austria,  its 
other  neighbour,  is  governed  by  an  Emperor,  who  has  been 
taught  to  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  God,  to  forbid  all  instruction 
but  such  as  is  given  by  the  Romish  priests,  and  they  care- 
fully exclude  the  Bible.  Austria  is  still  a  persecutor  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  English  missionaries  to  the  Jews  in  that  country, 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  station  at  Pesth,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  to  quit  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Austria  has  always  persecuted  Protestants.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  of  Zillerthal, 
in  the  Tyrol,  who  were  subject  to  Austria,  were  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Prussia,  because  they 
would  not  give  up  their  faith. 

The  rule  of  Austria  is  very  despotic,  and  the  different 
countries  united  under  this  empire,  would  gladly  shake  off  the 
yoke  if  they  could.  In  1846,  the  little  district  round  Cracow, 
the  only  part  of  Poland  where  even  the  pretence  of  freedom 
remained,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Austria.  In  1848,  when 
all  the  Continent  was  in  confusion,  Poland  made  a  last  feeble 
effort  for  freedom,  but  was  easily  subdued.  That  same  year 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  himself  obliged  to  fly  from  Vienna 
his  capital,  before  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  Hungary  took  the 
opportunity  to  endeavour  to  obtain  its  freedom.  The  Emperor 
resigned  his  crown,  and  his  successor,  Francis  Joseph,  the 
present  Emperor,  had  a  bloody  war  with  Hungary  ;  but  Ruaaia 
coming  to  his  help,  the  Hungarians  were  again  made  to  submit 
to  the  hated  yoke. 

But  Austria  is  itself  enslaved,  and  no  country  in  Europe  ia 
80  given  up  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  185S, 
the  Emperor  consented  to  permit  the  Pope  to  exercise  an 
authority  in  Austria,   independent  of  its   Sovereign,  and  far 
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greater  than  HiUebrand  and  his  saccessors  poaseHed,  wben 
the  Pope  was  abla  to  send  armies  into  the  field  against  his 
enemies. 

The  Pope  cannot  do  this  now,  and  at  this  time  he  is  kept  on 
hb  throne  by  French  soldiers.  In  1848,  not  only  the  French 
and  AuBtrians,  but  several  other  nations  attempted  revolutions 
in  their  own  countries,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  were  not 
iVee  from  the  general  dissatisfaction.  The  people  of  Borne 
drove  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  present  Pope,  from  his  throne,  and 
he  escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  footman,  standing  behind  a  carriage, 
to  Gaeta  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  November  24.  His 
subjects  declared  themselves  willing  to  listen  to  him  as  the  chief 
Bishop,  but  never  again  obej  him  as  their  Sovereign.  They 
were  resolved  to  have  a  republic.  The  French,  who  had  just 
determined  on  a  republic  for  themselves,  and  who  a  short  time 
before  bad  fought  against  the  Pope  under  Napoleon,  now  sent 
an  army  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  This  was  not  so  easy  as 
they  expected.  The  people  had  broken  open  the  Inquisition, 
arranged  their  new  form  of  Government,  and  were  gladly  buying 
Bibles,  which  English  Christians  bad  taken  the  opportunity 
to  send  into  their  country.  It  was  not  till  April,  1850;  that 
the  Romans  were  completely  conquered,  and  compelled  to 
receive  the  Pope  again.  The  Inquisition  was  again  made  a 
fearful  prison,  fearful  especially  to  those  engaged  in  thin 
insurrection,  unless  they  could  escape  from  the  country.  As 
many  of  the  Bibles  as  the  Pope  could  find,  were  seised  and 
burned. 

The  Romans  were  most  unwilling  to  have  the  Pope  back,  and 
if  the  French  had  not  continued  to  keep  an  artny  at  Borne  to 
this  time,  the  Pope  must  again  speedily  have  left  his  capital.  la 
it  not  strange,  that  while  the  Pope  is  thns  weak  in  his  own 
country,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  should  give  him  so  much 
authority  in  that  powerful  empire  ? 

There  were  disturbances  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
in  1848  ;  sometimes  trifling,  sometimes  serioUB.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  was  compelled  to  give  up  hia  throne  to  his  son, 
Maximilian  II.,  and  many  other  countries,  including  our  own, 
felt  more  or  less  the  effect  of  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
rebellion,  which  seemed  to  have  gone  abroad  into  the  world. 
In  some  countries  the  door  was  thus  opened  to  freedom  and 
improvement,  but  in  all,  fear  and  sufiering  were  the  first  conse- 
quences.   I  shall  tell  foa  more  about  this  in  the  next  chapter,^ 
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in  which  I  am  going  to  write  the  history  of  other  nationB^ 
induding  England,  down  to  the  present  time. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BUBOPB  COMTINUBD. 
BSOTIOK  1. 

You  rememher  the  great  part  Prussia  took  in  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  and  how  much  she  suffered  from  him.  The  peace  of 
1814  restored  the  country  to  its  former  greatness.  The 
present  King,  Frederick  William  IV.,  hegan  to  reign  in  1840. 

In  1841  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  conjunction  with  England's 
Queen,  sent  a  Protestant  hishop  to  Jerusalem,  who  (assisted 
by  clergymen  and  Christian  laymen)  has  been  very  useful  there, 
helping  the  sick  and  poor,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  Jew 
and  Greek.  But  in  Prussia,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Grer- 
many,  there  are  numbers  who  choose  to  follow  the  conceits  of 
their  own  wisdom,  rather  than  come  as  little  children  to  be 
taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  His  word.  In  the  revolutions 
of  1848,  Berlin  itself,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  was  in  the  hands  of 
rebels,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  subdued. 

Switzerland  did  not  escape  some  disturbance  in  1848.  The 
Swiss  had  suffered  greatly  in  the  long  French  war.  In  1798 
they  were  conquered  by  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
1803  the  French  gave  the  country  fresh  laws,  and  called  it  the 
Helvetic  Republic  After  Napoleon's  fall,  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns desired  them  to  return  to  their  former  Government  if 
they  pleased.  They  were  very  glad  to  do  so,  and  now  there 
are  twenty-two  cantons,  some  Popbh,  some  Protestant ; 
and  the  little  country  is  in  alliance  with  its  more  powerful 
neighbours. 

The  Netherlands  suffered  in  the  French  conquests  as  much 
as  Switzerland.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  returned  as 
Stadtholder,  was  the  son  of  the  former  Governor,  and  in  1814 
it  was  settled  that  he  should  take  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  His  dominions  were  Holland  and  Belgium,  with 
Austrian  and  Dutch  Flanders.  But  the  Popish  Belgians  could 
not  be  long  content  under  a  Protestant  Government,  and  wished 
to  become  a  separate  kingdom.  In  1831  Belgium  separated 
Holland,  and  chose  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saze  Cobuig^  for 
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the  first  king.  You  remember  he  was  the  husband  of 
our  Frinceea  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Gieorge  IT. ;  be  has 
■iace  married  the  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  Belgium  is 
a  flourishing  country,  and  for  the  same  reawn  that  Sardioia 
is  so;  because  freedom  df  conscience  is  allowed,  and  the  press 
is,  Ki  a  certain  extent,  free.  The  priests  in  this  countrf 
have  lately  made  great  efforts  for  increase  of  power,  but  the 
intelligent  people,  though  Bomaniels,  have  rensted  the 
encroachments.  The  present  Eiug  of  Holland,  William  HX, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1849,  The  Dutch  are  a  peaceable, 
industrious,  Protestant  people. 

SpMu  was  the  countiy  which  suffered,  perhaps  mcn«  than  any 
other,  from  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  When  Wellington  had 
driven  Napoleon's  brother,  Joseph,  out  of  the  country,  the 
Spaniards  sent  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  to  form  a  sort 
of  Parliament,  or  Cortes,  as  they  called  it,  to  gorein  for  thear 
Xing,  Ferdinand  VU.,  who  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  France. 
Spain  was  much  better  governed  by  the  Cortes,  than  it  was 
by  Ferdinand  when  he  returned  to  his  throne  in  J814.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  restore  the  Inquisition,  which  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  loug  wars.  While  Ferdinand  was  a 
prisoner  in  France,  the  Spaaish  dominions  in  America  at- 
tempted to  get  free.  After  his  return  he  endeavoured  to 
compel  them  to  submit,  but  in  vain.  They  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  his  authority. 

The  Inquiaition  was  only  continued  during  his  life,  and 
though  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  intended  to  set  it  up  again, 
he  never  obtained  the  necessary  power.  Ferdinand  VII.  was 
succeeded  by  his  infant  daughter,  Isabella  II.,  in  IB33.  Her 
uncle,  Don  Carlos,  disputed  her  right  to  the  throne,  and  all  who 
otgected  to  a  female  Sovereign,  or  wished  to  uphold  the  biqni- 
sition  and  priestly  rule,  supported  Don  Carlos.  For  a  time  . 
Carlos  was  very  successful,  having  a  brave  and  skilful  general, 
named  Zumatacarreguy.  This  great  general  was  mortally 
wounded  while  besieging  Bilboa,  and  after  his  dea^i  everything 
went  wrong.  But  Carlos  bad  several  other  generals,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Cabrera,  a  man  as  noted 
for  bis  cruelty  as  for  his  courage.  At  lost,  Carlos  was 
betrayed  by  another  general  named  Maroto,  and  obliged  to 
escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  long  civil  war  ended  in 
1840.  Don  Carlos  is  since  dead,  and  his  eon,  called  the  Count 
de  Montemolin,  is  the  Fretoidsr  to  ths  Sgamsk  tJboiiaib. 
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The  mother  of  the  young  Isabella  ruled  for  her.  She 
goyerned  ill,  and  brought  up  her  daughter  badly.  In  18o4 
there  was  a  great  rebellion,  and  the  Queen  Mother  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country,  which  is  still  in  an  unsettled  state.  But 
the  Popish  faith  of  this  long  persecuting  and  bigoted  land,  ia 
now  shaken  to  its  foundation.  The  Word  of  God  is  introduced 
among  the  people,  and  we  may  therefore  hope,  both  super* 
stition  and  infidelity,  will  fall  before  the  Grospel.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  blessing,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  on 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  help  the  few,  who  desire  to 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  their  number,  we  hope, 
is  increasing.  The  Pope,  who  has  so  long  held  Spain  as  his 
own,  is  now  fearing  to  lose  his  prey,  and  is  very  angry  with 
some  of  the  late  proceedings.  But  wo  may  hope  that  God  will 
overrule  the  late  revolution  there,  and  make  it  turn  out  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Queen  of  Portugal,  you  know,  went  to  her  dominions 
in  America,  when  Napoleon  drove  her  from  her  throne.  There 
she  died,  and  her  son,  John  YL,  became  king.  Portugal  was 
governed  by  a  regent  for  some  time,  and  the  King  remained  in 
his  American  dominions,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  BraziL 
But,  hearing  of  disturbances  in  Portugal,  he  left  Brazil,  in 
1821,  in  charge  of  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  and  returned  to 
Portugal,  where  he  died  in  1826.  Don  Pedro  did  not  wish  tc» 
leave  Brazil,  so  he  made  it  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
appointed  his  little  daughter  Maria,  Queen  of  PortugaL 
However,  Don  Miguel,  his  younger  brother,  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  King  of  Portugal,  and  a  civil  war  followed^ 
in  which  Miguel  was  assisted  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  while 
England  sent  aid  to  the  young  Queen.  The  very  appearand* 
of  English  soldiers  seems  to  have  been  almost  sufficient  to  put 
an  end  to  the  rebellion.  In  1828  Don  Miguel  made  a  second 
attempt,  which  was,  for  a  time,  successful.  But  Don  Pedro, 
being  driven  from  the  throne  of  Brazil,  returned  to  Portugal, 
drove  liis  brother  from  the  kingdom,  and  replaced  his  daughter 
on  the  throne.  Queen  Maria  reigned  till  1853,  and  was 
succeeded  by  her  young  son,  Pedro  V.,  the  present  Sovereign. 

SECTION  2. 

Italy  suffered  great  changes  during  the  revolutionary  wars  ; 
you  remember.  Napoleon  drove  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Naples,  from  his  capital,  and  made  Murat  King  in  his  stead, 
Murat  turned  against  Napoleon  before  his  defeat  in  18H,  and 
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therefore  was  not  deprived  of  the  kingdom  at  the  peace.  He 
was  permitted  to  reign  at  Naples,  while  Ferdinand  reigned  at 
Palermo,  in  Sicily,  thus  dividing  the  kingdom  between  the  two 
xnonarchs.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  in  1815, 
Murat  offered  him  his  services  ;  but  Napoleon  refused  to  see  or 
to  employ  him.  This  second  treachery  cost  Murat  his  crown 
and  his  life.  Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples,  and  when,  some 
time  after,  Murat  attempted  to  land  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  tried,  and  shot.  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  Francis 
I.  in  1825.  But  another  Ferdinand  came  to  the  throne  in 
1830,  and  he  is  still  reigning.  In  1848  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  subduing  his  rebellious  subjects,  llie  tyranny  with  which 
he  rules  them  seems  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  He  is 
in  constant  dread  of  being  assassinated.  The  prisons  are  filled 
with  those  he  suspects  of  disliking  his  government,  who^  often 
without  trial,  are  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 

The  inhabitants  of  northern  Italy,  made  an  effort  to  free 
themselves  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  1848,  but  they 
were  conquered.  Venice  had  been  seized  by  Napoleon,  under  pre- 
tence of  reforming  the  bad  government  of  that  republic;  and  was 
afterwards  given  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  permitted  to 
keep  it  at  the  peace  of  1814.  The  Venetians  made  a  great  effort 
to  regain  their  liberty  in  1848,  and  Venice  stood  a  siege  of 
seven  months  before  it  was  subdued.  The  French  also 
conquered  Genoa,  and  at  the  peace  of  1814,  Genoa  was  given 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had  suffered  much  in  Napoleon's 
wars.  This  king  endeavoured  to  make  himself  King  of  Italy 
in  1848,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Austria,  and  he  soon  alter 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  present 
sovereign.  Tou  know  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont  are  his 
subjects  ;  and  in  this  Revolution  of  1848  he  made  a  promise  to 
protect  all  his  subjects,  and  he  keeps  this  promise.  He  would 
not  permit  foreigners  to  preach  in  Sardinia  ;  but  this  is  the  leas 
important,  for  the  Waldenses  have  always  had  the  Bible  and 
its  truth  among  them,  and  are  glad  to  be  permitted  to  teadL 
their  neighbours.  The  Pope  has  shown  his  displeasure,  hf 
severely  rebuking  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Once,  this  wodU 
have  called  the  Romish  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  make 
upon  him,  but  the  times  are  altered.  This  is  the  Sing 
Sardinia  who  so  gallantly  aided  us  against  Russia  in  the 
war.  At  the  end  of  1855  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  alliefl^  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Queen  of  England. 
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There  is  another  soYO^ign  in  Italj,  of  whom  I  have  a  very 
difRerent  aocoant  to  give  jou :  I  mean  the  Grand  Doke  of 
Tnscanj.  He  was  also  driven  from  his  throne  in  1848,  bat  he 
seemed  to  come  back  more  determined  than  before  to  perseente 
the  children  of  God.  Perhaps  jon  have  heard  of  Miss 
Cnninghame.  She  was  a  joung  lady  from  Scotland,  who  was 
travelling  with  her  (amilj  in  Tuscan j  in  1863,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison,  because  she  gave  awaj  a  little  book  on  religions 
subjects,  to  a  poor  woman  she  met  with  in  her  walks.  Had  she 
been  an  Italian,  instead  of  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria,  she  would 
most  likely  have  suffered  severe  punishment  K  we  wish  to 
inquire  what  in  that  case  the  Government  and  the  priests  would 
have  done,  we  may  judge  by  the  way  they  treated  Francesco  and 
Boea  Madiai,  who  were  accused,  in  1851,  of  reading  the  Bible 
in  their  own  house,  with  their  servants,  and  of  trying  to 
persuade  their  friends,  to  study  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  leave 
the  Church  of  Rome.  They  were  sentenced  to  four  years' 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour.  Their  health  sank,  but  their 
faith  was  firm  ;  and  it  is  probable  they  would  have  died  under 
their  punishment,  had  not  the  remonstrances  of  the  Protestants, 
of  England  and  other  countries,  at  length  made  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany  ashamed,  and  he  permitted  them  to  go  free. 

I  have  now  only  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  Protestant 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  They  are  quite  a  contrast 
to  the  countries  in  the  south  ;  the  people  are  so  much  more 
simple,  and  honest,  and  industrious,  and  educated.  Thej 
rcgmced  in  the  peace  of  1814  as  much  as  their  southern 
neighbours,  but,  perhaps  to  punish  Denmark  for  having  stood 
by  Napoleon,  Norway  was  taken  away  and  given  to  Sweden, 
whose  king,  Bemadotte,  was  favourable  to  the  Allies  at  the  end 
<^  the  war.  The  present  'King  of  Denmark  is  Frederick  YII. 
He  came  to  the  throne  amidst  the  disturbances  of  1848,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  at  war  with  some  of  the  German 
States,  as  to  whether  Holstein  belonged  to  him.  I  believe 
he  had  the  advantage.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Norway, 
were  pleased  at  being  taken  away  from  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  given  to  Sweden.  They  preferred  their  old  aUegianee. 
However,  they  are  a  contented  people,  and  are  remarked 
for  their  kind  and  obliging  manner  at  all  times,  and  for  their 
freedom  from  deceit.  Their  present  king,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
the  son  of  Bemadotte,  is  named  Oscar :  he  came  to  the  throne 
in  1844.    Within  the  last  few  years,  spiritual  religioQ  has  been 
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inereasing  in  Norwaj,  owing  to  the  Bible  being  much  more 
videlj  circulated  than  fiimierl7. 

There  ia  often  a  great  deal  of  ontward  attention  to  the 
worship  of  God,  and  little  of  the  giving  of  the  heart  to  Him  ; 
»nd  this  has  been  the  case  ver;  much  in  Sweden.  But  lately  it 
has  pleased  Giod  to  awaken  nmnj  of  the  Swedes  to  a  sense  of 
the  need  of  a  change  of  heart.  This  has  led  to  some  perseca- 
tion,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  meetings  in  private  for  reading 
the  Bible  and  for  prayer,  were  unlawful.  If  so,  sach  lawa 
•hould  be  altered,  and  we  hope  the  Protestant  Swedes  will  not 
continue  persecutors.  It  is  what  we  are  all  inclined  to,  nnlen 
taught  by  the  Spirit  that  it  is  sinfal.  However,  the  Iftteat 
Rcconnts  seem  to  prove  *bat  Sweden  is  beginning  to  see  more 
denrly  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  these  subjects;  thoogh, 
as  yet,  the  improvement  is  very  gradnaL 

BBCnOK  8. 

I  dare  say  you  wonder  why  bo  many  nations  were  rebelling 
in  1848,  and  what  they  wanted  ?  They  wanted  to  be  go- 
verned by  regular  laws,  or,  as  they  called  it,  to  have  a  constitu- 
tion, or  else  they  desired  a  republic  like  France.  It  was  indeed 
inexcusable,  for  any  who  lived  under  the  good  laws  of  England, 
to  rebel,  and  we  had  no  national  rising  against  our  sovereign. 
Yet  some  were  found  so  foolish  and  so  wicked,  as  to  try  to 
disturb  our  country.  They  called  themselves  Chartists,  and 
■greed  together  to  march  to  London,  April  10,  1848,  and  eompel 
their  Queen  to  yield  to  their  wild  schemes  of  Government. 

Wellington  was  an  old  man  then,  yet  the  Queen  knew 
no  one  on  whose  wisdom,  conrage,  and  ceal,  she  could  ao 
fully  rely.  But  the  Christians  in  England  did  not  trust  to 
an  arm  of  flesh,  they  spread  their  fears  before  the  Lord,  and  be 
was  intreated  of  them.  It  was  seen  on  that  day  how  different 
England  was,  from  the  other  countries  of  Europe;  for  the 
people  of  London,  from  the  greatest  noble  to  the  humblest 
labourer,  prepared  to  act  as  special  constables,  and  to  defend 
their  country  against  the  rebels.  The  present  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  in  London  then,  and  acted  as  a  special  constable. 
On  the  day  the  Chartista  were  to  march  to  London,  every 
shop  was  diut.  The  soldiers  were  ready  in  case  they  shooU 
be  needed,  but  they  did  not  appear,  for  the  Duke  advised  that 
London  should  be  defended  by  her  own  citisenB  who  haff  j 
volunteered  as  special  constablee.    Even  1A9  had  little  to  dtf*^! 
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the  preparation  was  almost  enough.  The  Chartists  assembled 
on  Kennington-common,  at  a  short  distance  from  London,  and 
the  police  ordered  the  meeting  there  to  cease ;  and  were  obeyed. 
Only  a  few  Chartbts  entered  London.  The  Doke's  plan  was  to 
separate  them  and  oblige  them  to  disperse,  and  all  was  d(me  so 
actively,  and  yet  so  quietly,  that,  with  the  use  of  very  little 
force,  their  numbers  diminished  they  scarcely  knew,  how,  and 
without  any  thing  approaching  to  a  serums  conflict.  No  doabt 
if  these  Ciiartists  had  been  successful,  the  ill-disposed  all  over 
the  country  would  have  risen.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
under  God,  was  again  the  means  of  saving  his  country  ;  and  the 
prayers  of  the  people  of  God  were  heard  and  answered. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  this  great  man,  I  will  tell  you  a  proof 
of  his  Queen's  esteem.  One  of  the  royal  princes  is  his  godson, 
and  bears  the  name  of  Arthur,  which  is  Wellington's  Christian 
name. 

Wellington  died  Sept.  14,  1852,  and  the  mourning  dress 
which  so  many  of  his  countrymen  put  on,  was  in  this  case,  the 
outward  mark  of  a  nation's  grief  for  its  hero.  He  was  buried 
Nov.  18th,  as  Nelson  was,  in  St.  Paul's,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  people  of 
England  were  getting  clearer  ideas  about  religious  liberty. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  understood  better  theny  by  many  who 
had  lately  discovered  that  the  Bible  admits  no  persecution,  than 
it  is  9iotD,  when  we  have  almost  forgotten  in  England  what  per- 
secution means.  For  now,  some  persons  seem  to  think,  the 
same  help  and  support  ought  to  be  given  to  the  teaching 
of  error,  as  of  truth,  of  Popery  and  of  Protestantism. 
Religious  liberty  will  permit  every  one  to  read  the  Bible 
for  himself,  and  to  follow  what  he  considers  it  is  teaching  him. 
It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  will  not  seek  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  read  it  aright.  It  b  the  duty  of  the  Grovemment  to 
take  care  that  no  one  should  persecute  another  for  his  religion, 
and  also  to  provide  the  best  teaching  in  its  power,  for  the  poor 
and  careless  who  would  be  unable  to  get  it,  or  negligent  aboat 
seeking  it.  A  governor  must  never  persecute  error,  but  he 
must  not  help  to  spread  it.  He  cannot  force  the  people  to 
receive  Scriptural  instruction,  for  the  Spirit  of  Grod  alone  can 
touch  the  heart,  but  the  ruler  is  bound  by  his  duty  to  God,  to 
see  that  the  people  do  not  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  wldch 
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might  bftve  been  pat  in  tbeir  w%j.  When  the  good  Owen  wu 
once  preftching  before  Cromwell  and  the  Farliament,  he  told 
them,  "  If  yon  once  imagine  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
jonr  goTemment,  God  will  soon  show  jou  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  yon ;"  and  Owen  was  quite  right. 

It  is  sometimes,  found,  that  when  persecution  ceaaee,  ChriatiBa 
Churches  become  less  watchful.  This  was  the  cose  in  the 
reigns  of  the  first  Georgea ;  Bad  though  onr  beantifnl  Church 
prajers  and  the  leesons  read  from  the  Bible,  were,  no  doabt,  k 
help  to  some  who  were  seeking  the  way  to  hearen,  yet 
there  was  much  foigetfulness  of  God  in  England,  both  in 
the  Established  Church  and  among  Dissenters ;  and  therefore,  aa 
yon  will  expect,  there  was  much  open  vice  in  the  land.  Still 
many  individual  Christians,  like  Joshua  and  Caleb  of  old, 
followed  God  fully  amidst  a  rebellious  generation.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  that  about  1740,  it  pleased  God 
to  send  His  Spirit  amongst  us,  and  several  good  men  in 
different  parts  of  England  began  to  rouse  the  slumbering 
Church.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  names  of  all  these  good  mei^— 
there  was  Mr.  Walker  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  and  Gnmsbawe, 
and  Venn,  and  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  and  many  others.  But  I 
must  not  forget  John  Wesley,  and  George  Whitefield,  who  went 
all  over  the  country  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  were  the 
means  of  leading  thousands  of  perishing  sinners  to  their 
Sarionr.  They  preached  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  though  they  might  be  mistaken 
in  some  things,  and  Wesley,  in  particular,  no  doubt  erred 
on  several  points,  yet  they  boldly  preached  Christ  crucified,  and 
his  Spirit  made  them  holy  and  useful.  They  were  much 
opposed,  but  maoj  ministers  and  private  Christiana  were 
stirred  up  to  diligence  by  their  example.  The  revival  of  atjUve 
and  zealous  piety  thus  begun  has  continued.  Religion  has 
never  been  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  England  since.  And  though 
we  have  to  mourn  at  this  time,  that  any  should  teach  error, 
while  calling  themselves  ministers  of  our  Scriptural  Chnroh,-M 
Tractarians,  he,  do,  and  though  there  is  complaint  from 
the  best  Dissenting  ministers,  of  much  worldliness  in  their  a 
gregaUons,  yet  I  think  we  may  aay,  real  religion  has4 
on  the  increase  in  England  forseveral  years  past.  ThervQ 
were  so  many  devoted  servanta  of  God  in  the  Chui 
England  u  now,  and  the  efforts  made  by  RomBni8t»_^ 
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Tractarians,  &c^  oq  the  cme  hand,  and  by  the  openlj 
wicked  on  the  other,  has  led  true  believers  of  all  deno- 
minationsy  to  join  with  each  other  uid  with  their  brethren 
in  foreign  lands,  in  holj  loTe^  and  Christian  woriLS  of 
bene^oleuce  and  piety. 

The  Christians  in  Scotland  too,  the  descendants  of  the 
Covenanters,  had  become  sadlj  lukewarm  aboat  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  But  since  then,  the  Lord  has  prepared  two  of  hiB 
senrants  to  remind  the  Scotch  Christians  of  their  duty  to  Him* 
These  were  brothers — Robert  and  James  Haldane.  Finding 
the  ministers  would  not  listen  to  their  remonstrances,  they 
b^an  to  distribute  tracts,  and  to  establish  Scriptural  schools. 
God  was  pleased  to  bless  the  means  they  used,  and  religion  re- 
Tired  in  Scotland. 

In  1843  there  was  a  dispute  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
owing  to  some  interference  of  the  Government,  which  many 
persons  thought  wrong,  which  led  to  a  division  in  that  Church. 
Great  numbers  of  the  ministers  resigned  their  livings,  and 
a  new  Church  was  formed,  which  is  called  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Robert  Haldane  was  also  very  useful  in  Geneva.  The  Chris- 
tians there,  had  so  forgotten  the  doctrines  Calvin  had  taught 
them  from  the  Bible,  that  one  could  seldom  hear  Christ  spoken 
of  as  GrOD  as  well  as  man,  and  few  sermons  taught  how  He 
atoned  for  sin.  Mr.  Haldane  founded  schools  to  have  the  young 
men  taught  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  so  as  to  raise  up  faithful 
ministers ;  and  many  good  men,  such  as  Malan,  D'Aubignd,  and 
the  late  Adolphe  Monod,  owe  their  usefulness,  under  God,  to  the 
training  prepared  for  them  by  Robert  Haldane.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you,  the  Churches  in  Switzerland,  oflen  teach 
Soc^ianism  instead  of  Christianity  to  this  day.     - 

True  religion  always  makes  men  anxious  for  the  well-being 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  as  soon  as  the  Christians  of  Great 
Britain  had  learned  to  care  more  for  their  neighbours,  they 
began  to  establish  those  many  useful  Societies,  which  so  dis- 
tinguish our  country.  Great  Britain  cares,  for  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  all,  at  home  and  abroad.  She  has  not  only  hpepitals, 
asylums,  and  charities  for  the  sick  and  for  the  poor ;  but  she  also 
has  her  Bible,  her  missionary,  and  her  school  Societies.  What 
a  privilege  it  is  that  God  has  put  this  great  honour  upon 
England.     I  should  like  very  much  to  tell  you  a  great  deal 
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about  these  Societies,  and  the  good  men  who  began  them,  bat 
I  fear  I  have  not  time  or  space.  There  are  so  many  names 
which  ought  to  be  remembered,  and  sach  interesting  stories 
belonging  to  each.  I  hope  70a  will  read  them  in  other  books. 
I  must  only  tell  you  of  one  good  man  who  lived  in  the  last 
century,  and  I  mention  him,  because  he  was  the  first  to  exert 
himself  among  the  Welsh,  who  had  become  very  ignorant,  and 
to  whom  he  was  greatly  useful.  I  mean  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala, 
in  Merionethshire.  He  found  they  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible, 
and  he  proposed  to  some  of  his  friends  to  begin  a  Bible  Society 
for  Wales.  "Why  should  we  not  begin  one  for  the  world  ?* 
said  they ;  and  thus  began  the  great  Society  which  circulates^ 
in  almost  every  language,  that  book,  which  must  be  the  foun- 
dation for  every  effort  to  teach  sinners  to  know  God. 

sscnoN  4b 

Greorge  m.  died  in  1820.  This  made  no  difference  in  the 
Government,  for  George  IV.  (as  he  was  now  become)  had  for 
nearly  ten  years  governed  England  as  Regent.  But  the  death 
of  the  old  king  was  not  unnoticed,  for  he  was  sincerely  be- 
loved, and  there  was  great  mourning  for  him. 

I  told  you  George  lY.  married  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  and 
that  they  had  one  daughter.  When  she  grew  up,  she  married 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the  same  who  afterwards  became 
King  of  the  Belgians.  Every  one  looked  on  the  Princess 
Charlotte  as  the  future  Queen  ;  but  she  died  in  1817,  one  year 
after  her  marriage.  The  Duke  of  York  was  then  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  but  as  he  died  three  years  before  his  brother  Greorge 
IV.,  the  next  brother,  William,  Duke  of  Clarence,  became  the 
heir. 

You  remember  George  and  Caroline  had  separated  from  each 
other.  She  had  lived  among  those  who  delighted  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  an^  it  is  generally  believed,  by  those 
who  can  judge  best,  that  her  conduct  was  not  only  foolish,  but 
wrong.  Probably  many  of  the  people  of  England  did  not 
know  this,  for  when,  on  Greorge's  accession,  she  persisted  in 
coming  to  England,  contrary  to  her  husband's  commands,  they 
took  her  part  and  thought  her  ill-used.  Indeed,  the  people 
were  so  excited  against  George  IV.,  for  not  allowing  her  to  be 
queen,  that  they  insulted  him  whenever  he  came  into  the  streets. 
We  cannot  say  he  did  not  deserve  it,  for  he  had  never  acted 
towards  his  wife  as  a  kind  husband^  and  we  read  before  how 
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unhappy  his  sinful  conduct  had  made  his  father.  Howerer, 
when  he  found  that  Caroline  would  not  he  persuaded  to  yield  to 
his  wishes,  he  put  her  cm  her  triaL  She  was  acquitted,  but  she 
died  the  next  year,  and  great  disturbances  took  place  at  her 
funeraL 

It  was  a  period  of  much  tumult  and  plotting  against  those  in 
authority.  At  Manchester  a  large  mob  assembled,  which  was 
attacked  by  the  yeomanry,  and  several  lires  were  lost.  In 
Glasgow  a  like  mob  assembled.  In  London,  a  man  named 
Thistlewood  was  at  the  head  of  a  plot  to  murder  all  the  Elng's 
ministers,  for  which  he  and  some  others  suffered  death. 

In  Ireland,  too,  Daniel  O'Connell  had  for  several  years  been 
disturbing  the  peace  oi  the  country,  by  holding  large  meetings* 
and  encouraging  very  angry  feelings  against  England,  and 
against  the  Protestant  Church  4n  Ireland.  We  must  own  the 
Protestants  were  not  then,  as  now,  striving  in  every  way  to  do 
good  to  the  Irish  Romanists.  But  when,  some  time  after  this, 
the  Irish  Protestants  awoke  to  their  duty,  they  began  to  labour 
for  the  souls  of  their  countrymen,  with  all  the  energy  of  their 
national  character.  O'Connell  was  not  punished  at  first, 
but  a  few  years  later  he  was  imprisoned,  for  collecting  the 
people  in  great  numbers,  and  making  speeches  likely  to  lead 
them  to  discontent  and  rebellion.  Perhaps  the  harm  he  did  in 
Ireland  has  not  even  yet  passed  away. 

There  were  many  persons  then  living  in  England,  who 
had  forgotten  all  that  the  Reformers  had  taught  about  Popery, 
and  who  flattered  themselves,  that  certainly  the  Romanists  had 
given  up  their  cruel  persecuting  laws ;  for,  as  they  said, 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  such  things  for  a  long  time.  The 
truth  was,  the  Romanists  had  had  no  power  to  persecute,  and 
perhaps  many  of  them  were  themselves  almost  inclined  to 
believe,  that  they  would  not  persecute  if  they  had  the  power. 
They  forgot  that  their  very  creed,  which  we  read  of  in  the 
chapter  about  the  Council  of  Trent,  taught  it  as  a  duty  to  their 
Church.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  kw  was  made  in  1829,  that,  if 
the  Romanists  would  promise  not  to  try  to  do  anything  against 
the  Protestant  Church,  they  might  be  Members  of  Parliament 
and  help  to  govern  the  kingdom.  Now  this  was  a  great  error 
no  doubt,  and  very  displeasing  to  God,  and  yet  many  good  men, 
who  have  since  seen  their  mistake,  fell  into  this  error.  Though  we 
ought  to  allow  the  Romanist  to  worship  as  he  chooses,  unlesa 
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we  can  convince  him  from  the  Bible  that  he  ia  vrong,  wf  onght 
nerer  to  give  power  in  this  Protestant  country,  to  any  who  will 
not  try  to  support  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  You  will  be  aony 
to  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  asBiated  iu  making  this 
new  law.  The  Bomaniets  soon  broke  their  promise  of  not 
trying  to  injure  the  Frotestaat  Charcli,  and  have  been  en- 
deavouring ever  since,  to  prevent  Ei^land  from  acting  u 
a  Protestant  country  ought  to  act ;  and  I  am  afraid  they  have 
been  too  successfuL 

George  IV.  died  is  1830,  the  year  after  this  new  law  bad 
been  made.  He  was  sacceeded  by  William  IV.,  bis  brother,  s 
kind-hearted  man,  who  wished  well  to  his  people.  William 
bad  not  been  long  on  the  throne,  before  there  was  a  propoaal 
made  to  alter  the  mode  of  sending  Members  to  Parliament. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  country  oa  the 
subject,  and  it  ended  in  the  passing  of  what  was  called  the 
"Beform  Bill"  in  1832.  By  this  law  it  was  ordered  that 
several  small  places  should  cease  to  send  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  other  large  towns  which  bad  returned  none 
should  send  them  instead,  or  perhaps  send  two  instead  of  one. 
This  law  also  made  other  alterations,  and  amongst  them  it 
permitted  more  voters  from  among  the  poor  to  assist  in  choos- 
ing the  Members  of  Parliament.  Whether  this  is  a  good  plan 
or  not,  it  makes  it  more  than  ever  important,  that  the  poor 
should  be  carefully  educated,  and  should  try  to  learn  their  duties, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  choose  fit  persons  to  make  laws  proper 
for  a  Christian  country. 

William  married  the  Princess  Adelaide,  of  Meioingen,  which 
is  a  small  state  in  Germany.  Queen  Adelaide  was  very  much 
beloved  by  the  English  people,  and  she  deserved  it  welL  She 
was  an  excellent  woman  and  a  good  wife,  and  I  believe  she 
was  a  sincere  Christian.  She  survived  her  husband  several 
years, 

SBcnoH  6. 

William  IV.  reigned  seven  years.  He  bad  no  children,  and 
his  next  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  had  died  some  years  bef<ffe, 
leaving  one  daughter,  Victoria,  our  present  Queen,  whom  w« 
all  love  sod  honour  so  much.  From  the  accession  of  George  L 
till  Victoria  began  to  reign,  Hanover  had  belonged  to  England* 
During  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  Hanover  had  been  s^zed  on  t^ 
the  French.  In  the  peace  of  1814  it  was  made  a  king' 
the  King  of  England  was  also  King  of  Hanover. 
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Victoria  came  to  the  throne  it  was  separated  from  England, 
and  her  uncle,  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  went  to 
be  its  king  ;  for  Hanover,  like  France,  has  a  law  that  no 
woman  can  reign.  King  Earnest  died  in  1851,  and  his  son, 
George  V.,  succeeded,  who  has  unfortunately  lost  his  sight ;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  his  ruling  well  and  wisely*  Victoria 
married  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  Grotha  in  1840. 
He  was,  you  remember,  descended  from  that  good  Elector 
who,  in  the  wars  of  the  Reformation,  lost  Saxony,  rather 
than  give  up  his  faith.  Prince  Albert  has  in  many 
ways  deserved  the  gratitude  of  England,  his  adopted 
country.  Among  other  things,  he  has  tried  to  improve  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  and  to  promote  education.  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  have  a  large  family,  and  are  very  anxious  that 
their  children  should  be  well  brought  up,  and  fitted  to  be  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  a  great  and  Christian  country.  Our 
good  Queen  loves  to  have  her  family  around  her,  and  is  glad  to 
spend  amongst  them,  all  the  time  she  can  spare  from  the  govern- 
ment of  her  empire.  We  need  scarcely  remind  English 
children  to  pray  for  their  Qaeen,  whom  they  all  love  so  much  ; 
but  we  want  to  remind  them  to  pray  oflen  for  her  eldest  son, 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  because  we  expect  him  to  be  our 
king  some  day,  though  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  first ;  and 
because  so  much  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  country 
depends  on  its  having  a  good  and  Christian  king. 

In  1846  a  law  was  made,  removing  the  restrictions  on  bring- 
ing com  from  foreign  countries  into  England,  in  ord^  to  make 
bread  cheaper  for  the  poor. 

I  told  you  that  the  Romanists  were  allowed  to  hold  offices  of 
state  and  to  come  into  Parliament.  They  took  unjust  advantage  of 
the  liberty  thus  allowed  them,  and  at  last  they  grew  so  bcdd,  that 
in  1850,  the  Pope  sent  Dr.  Wiseman  to  England,  to  be  head  of 
the  Romish  Church  here,  and  he  called  several  priests  in  different 
towns  bishops :  this  was  done  in  order  to  try  to  make  our  country 
Popish  again.  But  I  think  the  people  of  England  begin  to  see  it 
will  not  do,  to  let  the  Romanists  go  on  thus  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  are  now  exerting  themselves  against  Popery  in 
different  ways.  Some  are  going  to  the  Romanists  themselves,  and 
explaining  to  them  the  errors  of  their  creed,  and  leading  them  to 
listen  to  the  GospeL  Others  are  trying  to  teach  the  ignorant  FitH 
testants,  more  of  the  truth  as  it  is  written  in  the  Bible^  and  to 
■how  them  how  opposed  Popery  is  to  this  truth.     While  those 
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who  have  power  among  the  rulers  of  our  oountry,  are  labouring 
with  all  their  might,  to  get  rid  of  those  laws  which  help  on 
Poperj.  And  many,  who  can  do  little  beside,  are  prajing  ear* 
nestly  for  God's  blessing  on  the  efforts  of-  others*  God  has  sent 
his  blessing  with  the  efforts  and  prayers  of  his  people,  especially 
in  Ireland. 

The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had,  as  I  told  you  a  while  since^ 
become  more  active  and  earnest  about  religion,  as  well  as  their 
brethren  in  England  and  Scotland.  And  as  they  saw  more  of 
Popery  than  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  they  had  begun  the 
battle  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  we  were  flattering  our* 
selves  that  Popery  had  improved.  They  were  very  glad,  when 
the  English  Christians  found  out  their  mistake,  and  came 
heartily  to  their  help.  The  Church  of  God  in  Ireland  had 
gone  through  severe  trials.  While  O'Connell  had  denounced 
the  English  Government,  the  Romish  priests  had  prophesied  an 
end  to  the  Protestant  faith.  The  people  were  thus  excited  to 
deeds  of  violence.  Landlords  were  murdered,  and  clergymen 
shot ;  and  when,  about  1825,  this  state  of  things  was  at  its 
height,  it  became  a  work  requiring  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  to 
labour  for  the  souls  of  the  Irish  Romanists. 

Such  martyrs  were  ready  in  Ireland.  Some,  now  high  in 
the  Church,  such  as  Bishops  Singer  and  Daly,  with  Denis 
Browne,  and  others,  whose  hearts  the  Lord  had  touched,  had 
been  the  means  of  inciting  their  brethren  to  a  union  in  good 
works,  having  for  their  end  the  stirring  up  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  conversion  of  souls  to  Jesus. 
Bible  Societies,  Home  Missions,  Missions  to  the  RomanistSi 
and,  above  all,  meetings  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  for 
prayer,  prepared  a  future  harvest,  which  the  labourers  were 
often  called  upon  to  water  with  their  blood.  When,  after 
a  time,  persecution  somewhat  lessened,  the  Protestants  used 
the  period  for  greater  efforts,  among  their  poor  priest-led 
countrymen.  They  well  knew  that  the  kind  Irish  heart,  left  to 
itself,  would  never  have  thus  ill-treated  them.  They  had  faith 
to  expect,  that  their  prayerful  labours  would  be  accepted  by 
their  Master,  and  hoped  for  a  great  blessing  on  Ireland* 

The  blessing  came,  but  under  a  fearful  form.  Qod  sent 
a  heavy  punishment  on  the  blood-stained  land.  The  potatoes, 
Qn  which  the  Irish  peasants  principally  lived,  had  almost  all 
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decayed.  There  had  often  been  famines  before  in  Ireland,  and 
England  had  sent  them  help,  but  this  was  far  more  terrible^ 
and  Ireland  is  better  known  and  more  cared  for  than  formerly. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  this  famine  in  1846-7,  and  can, 
perhaps,  remember  too,  how  English  men  and  women  and  little 
children  denied  themselves  many  pleasant  things,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  as  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  send  food,  to  their  starving  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ireland. 
With  food,  for  the  body  they  sent  the  bread  of  life,  and  the 
people,  softened  by  the  great  kindness  shown  to  them,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  among  them, 
were  disposed  to  listen.  From  that  time  a  great  and  increasing 
work  has  been  going  on  in  Ireland.  Missionaries,  readers,  and 
schoolmasters  are  labouring  among  the  people.  The  Spirit 
of  God  has  opened  the  eyes  and  converted  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands, who  were  once  ignorant  and  unholy,  and  the  converts 
meekly  submit  to  a  severe  persecution,  which  the  Romish 
priests  do  all  they  can  to  increase,  though  some  even  of 
the  priests  are  obedient  to  the  faith.  Even  the  children 
who  go  to  the  Bible-schools,  are  often  beaten  or  stoned, 
but  they  love  the  scriptural  instruction,  and  will  not  stay 
away. 

I  am  afraid  we  must  close  our  account  of  Europe,  though 
there  is  much  more  we  might  read  about,  which  would  be 
instructive  and  interesting.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of 
Mr.  Howard,  who  lived  nearly  100  years  ago^  and  of  Mrs. 
Fry,  who  is  lately  dead,  and  explain  how  they  tried  to  make 
the  prisons  more  healthy,  and  to  reform  the  prisoners.  And 
then  there  are  the  Ragged-schools,  in  which  the  good  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  engaged  amongst  the  most  wretched,  wicked, 
and  ignorant  children  in  England,  and  by  means  of  which, 
many  have  been  saved  from  sin  and  from  eternal  ruin. 

Besides  these,  and  many  such  things,  I  might  tell  you  of  the 
dreadful  cholera,  which  first  appeared  in  England  in  1831  ;  of 
the  railways  which  take  us  such  long  journeys  in  so  short 
a  time ;  and  of  the  electric  telegraph,  by  which  a  person  at  Edin* 
burgh  can  speak  to  his  friend  in  London,  or  at  Paris,  and  have  an 
answer  from  him  in  a  few  minutes.  We  cannot,  however,  forget 
to  mention  the  Great  Exhibition,  to  which  all  the  world  came 
in  1851,  and  where  we  saw  the  productions  of  nearly  every 
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country  in  th«  world.     We  hope  our  foreign  visitors  learned 
some  useful  things,  by  their  visit  to  Christian  and  Protestant 
England. 
But  ire  most  condnde  oar  account  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ASIA. 

SEcnia  I. 
All  the  northern  part  of  Asia  belongs  to  the  immense  Empire 
of  Russia,  and  much  of  the  southern  belongs  to  England.  Wq 
have  already  learned  about  Russia,  but  we  hare  still  a  little  to 
say  of  our  own  possessions  in  Asia.  Our  Indian  Empire  has 
greatly  increased,  since  the  time  at  which  we  closed  our  last 
account  of  it,  and  this  not,  in  general,  because  England  desired 
to  enlarge  her  possessions,  but  because  the  neighbouring 
,  nations  attacked  the  English,  who  were  often  obliged  to 
conquer  them  in  self-defence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  natives  are  nou>  much  better 
governed,  than  they  would  have  been  if  left  under  their 
own  princes.  The  early  colonists  may  have  oppressed  them, 
and  we  must  own  that  for  a  long  time  cruelty  was  permitted 
and  idolatry  encouraged,  and  the  difSculties  of  missionaries 
increased,  by  an  unscriptural  opinion  entertuned  by  many  of 
the  English  rulers,  that  it  was  necessary  to  foster  the  idolatry 
of  the  people,  as  a  means  of  maiDtaining  authority  among  them. 
These  rulers  forgot  that  it  can  never  be  wise  to  do  wrong,  and 
that  when  the  English  authorities  uaed  to  make  yearly  presents 
at  idol  festivals,  and  to  order  the  British  soldiers  to  attend  and 
fire,  in  order  to  do  them  honour,  and  permitted  widows  to 
be  burned  to  death  at  their  husbands'  funerals,  they  were  guil^ 
in  the  sight  of  God.  The  burning  of  widows  is  not  now 
permitted,  and  many  other  customs  supporting  idolatry  have 
been  discontinued.  I  hope  England  will  soon  cease  to  ea- 
courage  idolatry  in  any  way,  or  permit  oppression  anywhere^ 
^ether  heathen  or  Romish,  but  I  cannot  tell  yon  she  has 
as  yet  done  so.  If  she  takes  care  that  the  bishops  and  chap- 
lains, with  which  she  has  been  so  watchful  to  provide  her 
people  in  India,  and  in  her  other  principal  coloniea,  shall  bQ 
u3 
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men  of  Grod,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  oar  scriptural  Churdi, 
and  acting  as  becomes  their  profession,  we  may  expect,  with 
Grod's  blessing,  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  efPectaal  means 
for  removing  these  evils. 

After  the  last  Mahratta  war,  there  was  a  season  of  peace 
in  India,  but  at  length  the  English  sent  an  army  into  Afghan- 
istan, and  in  1841  the  Affghans  resented  this  aggression 
so  determinatelj^  that,  aided  bj  the  cold  and  snow,  they 
destroyed  the  English  army.  On  a  second  occasion  England 
was  completely  victorious,  but  did  not  attempt  to  keep  posses* 
sion  of  Afghanistan.  Then  followed  a  war  with  Scinde,  of 
which  we  took  possession,  and  two  wars  with  the  brave  but 
treacherous  Sikhs.  The  last  ended  in  1849,  and  their  country, 
on  the  north-west  of  India,  was  added  to  our  Indian  dominions 
by  the  victories  of  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough.  This 
part  of  India  is  called  the  Pnnjaub,  which  signifies  the  five 
rivers.  Nearly  all  the  large  peninsula  <^  India  may  now 
be  considered  under  British  rule ;  for  even  where  England 
do3s  not  claim  authority,  she  sends  an  English  Ambassador  to 
the  native  Courts,  to  whose  opinion  the  native  princes  pay  great 
respect,  well  knowing  the  power  of  the  nation  that  sends  him, 
and  that  in  cases  of  grievous  oppression,  that  nation  might  be 
expected  to  interfere  in  favour  of  the  oppressed.  Thus,  in 
1856,  England  was  obliged  to  take  possession  of  a  native 
kingdom,  called  Oude,  because  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  lung 
and  government,  and  their  unfaithfulness  to  their  treaties. 
Hyderabad,  in  the  Deccan,  is  now  the  only  independent  native 
State  of  any  considerable  importance. 

Railways  and  the  electric  telegraph  were  introduced  into 
India  under  the  late  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord  Dal* 
housie.  He  returned  home  in  1856.  The  present  Gt>vemor- 
General  is  Viscount  Canning. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  so  vast  a  territory  should  be 
long  free  from  any  disturbance.  Lately  England  has  had  some 
trouble  with  a  wild  people  in  India  called  Santals,  but  the 
insurrection  has  been  subdued,  and  the  Government  has  placed 
the  Santals  under  the  care  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
engaging  to  bear  the  expenses  of  providing  them  with  missiof^- 
aries,  schools,  &c  We  may,  therefore,  hope,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  that  they  will  shortly  become  a  civilized  and  Christian 
people.  This  year  (1857)  a  more  important  rebellion  has 
broken  out,  among  the  Sepoys,  or  native  soldiers.     They  have 
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seized  on  Delhi,  proclaimed  the  heir  of  the  Great  Mogul  king, 
and  committed  dreadful  outrages.  We  hope  the  insurrection 
will  be  soon  suppressed,  but  the  sad  tale  of  massacre  and 
carnage  will  always  be  read  as  a  painful  page,  in  the  story  of 
our  East  Indian  possessions. 

Some  parts  of  India  are  very  beautiful,  though,  in  many 
districts,  the  heat  of  the  country  is  trying  to  the  English  re- 
sidents. There  are  a  great  variety  of  serpents  in  India,  and 
the  largest  tigers  in  the  world  are  found  in  Bengal. 

BBOTIOK  2. 

The  Burman  Empire  is  in  the  other  peninsula  of  India,  and 
for  some  time,  England  had  only  colonies  at  Malacca,  to  the 
south  of  this  peninsula.  In  1823,  the  Burmese  attacked 
Bengal,  but  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  marched  to  Burmah,  and 
entered  the  country.  Lord  Amherst  was  then  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  he  thought  it  right  to  teach  the  Emperor 
of  Burmah  how  ill  he  was  prepared  to  oppose  the  English. 
At  first  the  King  seemed  little  alariyed,  and  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  approached  Rangoon,  one  of  the  principal  cities. 
There  were  in  that  city  some  American  missionaries  of  the 
names  of  Price  and  Judson.  In  1824  Rangoon  was  attacked, 
and  easily  taken,  and  the  King  of  Burmah  was  told,  unless  he 
submitted  he  might  expect  further  punishment.  This  so 
enraged  him,  that  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
white  men  within  his  power.  He  had  seized  Dr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Judson  and  carried  them  away  in  chains,  and  their  death  seemed 
only  to  depend  on  the  will  of  a  tyrant.  But  they  were  under  the 
care  of  the  King  of  kings.  Poor  Mrs.  Judson,  with  her  babe 
in  her  arms,  followed  them  from  place  to  place,  trying  to  obtain 
their  release,  and  to  get  them  food  and  other  necessaries.  This 
went  on  for  more  than  a  year,  till  the  poor  lady  fell  ill  from 
sorrow  and  fatigue. 

At  last  the  King  found  it  useless  to  contend  with  the 
English,  and  he  sent  for  the  missionaries,  and  desired  them  to 
go  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and  ask  for  peace.  He  refused 
to  grant  it,  unless  the  King  agreed  to  his  terms,  and  insisted 
that  the  missionaries  and  their  families  should  be  given  up  to 
him.  The  King  was  obliged  to  let  them  go^  and  they  were  very 
glad  to  find  themselves  safe  in  the  care  of  Sir  A.  CampbelL 

They  had  not,  however,  ceased  to  desire  to  teach  the  Bur* 
mese,  and  they  afterwards  settled  in  a  town  in  that  countrji    ^ 
which  belonged  to  the  Kngliah,    It  was  called  Amherst,  aoA  m 


f^ivt  lii«c  -v^vn  uzc  Tf 
iiiaiMafi  mil  Vi»nit  siftff 

ji#!Si|^     tMm,      lt*l3C   Oft    TiPMIIC    ic 

4^  4te   3uiiM«Mflr:fV   in 

towrjkui'.  a^vsrvisr^  3«»l  a. 

yt^A^sf^m  thfi  AjMmaa 

ful  ^!^f/ir^  Tli^  f/reiMdQit  Sf>Tfragn  is  a 
wf»//  liu  a^joir^  i^him;  Earupaok  lemnang,  mud  vho  denies 
in/yre*  Wc  b'/p';  th«  treatj  be  has  just  eoodaded  witli  Knglandy 
fnny  ffp^n  Uf  him  t^iat  best  of  all  knowledge  vhidi  is  Ibmid  in 
Ka$p:Mf*d\  n\hU. 

Tlui  inland  Vf  the  fl<mth  of  India,  called  Cejlon,  has  bekvnged 
Uf  Krif^land  nirK^;  181'^,  when  a  great  tjrant,  vboliyed  at  Kandj* 
wa«  tUiiUrouful,  and  bis  oppressed  sabjects  placed  under  Biitiah 

'rburis  are  now  a  p^reat  many  English  (in  India,  as  well  as  at 
bmn(s)  who  arc  much  interested  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
Iinrn()(liuUsly  the  Hikh  country  was  subdued,  and  the  English 
bisonrni)  Mupnsmo  in  the  Punjaub,  the  officers  of  the  yictoiioos 
urniy  nubNcribcd  3,(XX)/.  to  the  Church  Jklissionary  Sodety,  and 
l>iif(f(rH]  thoin  to  Hisnd  missionaries  there.  The  treaty  which  the 
AdKhnns  oonchided  with  tlio  English  as  soon  as  the  Sikhs  were 
ronqunrod,  pormitUMl  missionaries  to  visit  that  country  with 
naftity.  Pctrsia  is  tlius  more  nearly  approached,  and  what 
oountry  wmdn  missionnrios  more  than  Persia  ? 

Thotiy  is  loss  prejudice  against  Christianity  among  the  natives 
of  Iltndostan  than  formerly.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent 
young  num  And  employment  under  the  English  government  as 
olttrkni  lko«  These  men  have  lost  much  of  their  regard  for 
Oi»t<s  but  we  fear  lest  the  more  educated  Hindoos  shouU  loam 
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to  despise  their  idolatry,  without  learning  to  know  the  religion 
of  Christ. 

The  converts  to  Christianity  are  of  every  class  ;  and  we  had 
a  very  interesting  visitor  in  England  lately,  who  was  one  of  these 
converts.  If  England  had  not  conquered  his  country,  he  would 
have  been  rajah,  or  sovereign,  of  the  Punjaub.  But  this 
young  rajah,  who  is  called  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  is,  we 
trust,  heir  to  a  better  crown  than  that  of  which  he  has  been 
deprived.  Not  long  since  he  sent  lOOL  to  the  Bible  Society  to 
purchase  Bibles  to  be  sent  to  the  Punjaub,  and  he  is  very  desirous 
his  countrymen  should  learn  the  truths  of  that  Gospel,  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  taught  him  to  value.  They  have  now  a 
native  clergyman  in  the  Punjaub,  named  Daoud  Singh.  He  had 
been  for  nine  years  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  the  good  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  ordained  him,  and  sent  him  to  be  a  missionary  to  his 
countrymen,  in  1854,  hoping  his  knowledge  of  their  language 
and  customs,  and  his  consistent  piety,  would  be  blessed  by  God 
to  their  salvation.* 

SBCTioir  8. 

If  we  go  a  little  further  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  we 
shall  come  to  China.  The  Chinese  continued  to  forbid  any 
foreigners  to  enter  their  country  ;  and  when,  in  1794,  the 
English  sent  an  ambassador  to  propose  to  them  to  alter  this  rule, 
he  could  not  persuade  them. 

But  I  have  something  to  tell  you  about  China  which  makes 
me  ashamed  and  sorry.  The  English  in  India  prepare  a  great 
deal  of  opium,  and  take  it  to  the  Chinese  coasts  to  selL  The 
Chinese  are  very  fond  of  it,  but  it  injures  their  health  and  de- 
stroys their  powers  of  mind.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  made  a 
law  against  bringing  it  into  the  country  ;  and  when,  after  this, 
a  ship  came  laden  with  the  intoxicating  drug,  the  Emperor 
ordered  it  to  be  destroyed.  The  English  complained,  the 
Chinese  could  not  see  they  had  done  wrong,  and  a  war  fol* 
lowed.  After  two  years,  the  English  compelled  the  Chinese  to 
make  a  treaty  in  1842,  which  gave  to  England  an  island  to  the 

*  I  think  you  would  like  to  know,  that  a  great  railway  is  about  to  be 
made,  beginning  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  going  by  Antiooh  and  Aleppo,  and 
then  passing  along  by  the  Euphrates.  It  will  afterwards  reach  India 
through  Persia,  and  thus  England  will  be  able  to  reach  her  Indian 
sions  in  a  much  shorter  time.  This  railway  will  be  4,000  miles  long, 
said,  that  a  branch  railway  is  to  be  made  to  Jerusalem,  and,  if  so,  a 
will  be  prepared  for  the  Jews,  whenerer  it  shall  please  Otod  to  restore 
to  their  oountiy. 
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south  of  China,  called  Hong-Kong,  and  the  Chinese  were  made 
to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to  permit  some  connexion  with 
Europeans.  Should  you  not  have  expected  that  England  would 
have  ceased  to  send  opium  to  China  ?  Alas  !  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  men  who  are  called  Christians  insist  on  tempting  these 
poor  heathen  to  intoxication,  for  that  is  the  effect  of  opium.  It 
is  a  sad  disgrace  to  England,  yet  hy  this  war,  evil  as  it  was,  a 
way  was  opened  for  Missions  to  China.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that 
the  Chinese  have  not  observed  the  treaty  they  made  with  Eng- 
land, and  that  at  the  end  of  1856  the  English  were  compelled 
to  attack  Canton  in  order  to  protect  their  own  countrymen.  I 
hope,  however,  this  new  war  with  China  will  be  speedily  ended. 

You  remember  the  Dutch  used  to  trade  with  China,  but  their 
trade  has  fallen  into  decay.  The  Portuguese  have  a  settle- 
ment on  one  of  the  southern  islands  of  China,  called  Macao, 
which  the  Chinese  gave  them  in  1 686,  because  they  put  down 
the  pirates  who  used  to  trouble  the  country  very  much.  Like 
other  Portuguese  settlements,  it  is  of  little  importance  now. 

The  whole  of  the  history  of  China,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is 
connected  with  Tartary.     After  Zingis  Khan's  descendants  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  country,  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  had 
the  upper  hand  for  some  time.     But  in  1644,  another  tribe  of 
Tartars,    called   Mantchoos,    conquered   them.      The   present 
emperor  is  one  of  these  Mantchoo  Tartars,  for  they  have  ruled 
China  from  that  time.     It  seems  probable  the  war  with  England 
may  lead  to  the  driving  these  Tartars  out  of  the  country.    They 
certainly  sank  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  when  they 
found  their  Tartar  rulers  could  be  conquered  by  such  barbarians 
as  they  considered  the  English  to  be.    Besides,  the  natives  were 
never  allowed  arms  after  the  Mantchoo  conquest,  but  in  this 
war  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  arm  them  ;  while  the  need  of 
money  to  provide  for  the  war,  occasioned  taxes  unheard  of  in 
China,  and  tempted  the  Emperor  to  sell  offices  which  had  been 
usually  the  reward  of  merit.     All  this  unsettled  the  country, 
and  gave  good  opportunity  to  the  leaders  of  the  native  Chinese, 
to  attempt,  as  they  had  long  wished,  to  get  rid  of  their  Tartar 
Emperors,  and  raise  a  native  to  the  throne. 

The  Chinese  Empire  consists  of  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
Thibet.  Open  your  map,  and  see  what  a  large  empire  it  is. 
Thibet  is  the  chief  seat  of  that  extraordinary  religion  which 
consists  in  worshipping  a  little  child,  who  is  kept  in  a  temple^ 
and  in  whom  the  spirit  of  their  god  is  supposed  to  dwelL    Thin 
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child  is  called  the  Grand  Luna.  He  is  worshipped  u  long  aa 
he  lives,  and  when  he  dies  another  child  is  sought  for,  who  is 
made  the  Grand  Luna.  Perhaps  in  a  few  years  we  shall  find 
Tarlarjr  and  China  two  distinct  nations,  each  nnder  its  own 
king.  We  must  wish  the  Chinese  sacceu  &3T  many  reasoDB. 
The  Tartars  are  foreigners,  ruling  over  a  conquered  conntrj, 
and,  besides,  they  are  heathen,  and  persecutors  of  Christians. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  but  no  less  certain,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  insui^ent  Chinese  army,  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 
They  are  not  Itomanists,  for  they  destroy  the  images  of  the 
Romiah  churches.  Neither  are  they  Greek  Christians,  though 
missionaries  from  both  commuoions  have  laboured  in  China. 
We  have  been  told  that  a  convert,  who  bad  learned  about 
Christ  from  the  English  missionaries,  gave  a  tract  to  the  leader 
of  the  Chinese,  and  he  formed  his  new  laws,  from  the  law  of 
God  which  he  found  in  that  book.  At  present  they  know  little 
of  the  Bible,  and  teach  some  things  contrary  to  it,  but  as  they 
are  glad  to  receive  the  Word  of  God,  we  may  hope  they  wiU 
learn  better.  A  great  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
sent  them  from  England,  and  they  are  also  printing  some  among 
themselves. 

The  Chinese  insurgents  took  the  great  city  of  Nankin  in 
1853  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  massacred  the  whole  of  the 
Tartar  garrison,  amounting  to  several  thousands.  They  still 
keep  possession  of  this  city,  though  hitherto  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  taking  Pekin,  the  capital  of  China. 

There  are  many  islands  to  the  south-east  of  Asia  ;  they  are 
called  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  from  them  we  get  spices  and 
other  useful  things.  But  look  at  the  islands  of  Japan,  which 
lie  quite  to  the  East.  You  remember  that  the  Dutch  alone 
were  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Japanese.  Lately  the  Ameri- 
cans have  claimed  to  enter  their  ports,  and  they  have  agreed  to 
allow  it.  English  ships  have  also  visited  them,  and  these 
Christian  nations  will,  no  douht,  try  to  introduce  the  Bible 
among  them. 

We  must  now  go  to  the  west  of  Asia,  and  we  shall  find 
Persia  as  we  left  it,  ill-governed,  and  full  of  cruelty  and  misery. 
The  end  of  1856  and  beginning  of  1857  found  England  at  war 
with  Persia  about  a  breach  of  treaty,  but  we  are  glad  to  hear 
peace  is  again  concluded.  Arabia,  too,  is  still  the  remarkable 
country  it  has  ever  beetL  It  is  considered  part  of  the  Ottomaa 
£mpire,  bnt  payB  no  trilHite,  and  the  Turks  do  not  oowprettsid 


ar-  -til)  a  k'l-M-.nA,  ai,'!  ■,h'-n,  -;■;!!  a 
J.':',).]':  ■.(■  h'A  aT's  caring  aUjut  liieir 
da^a,  and  there  are  a  larger  number  of 
M  Mf  time  nnce  tbeir  diaperdon. 
hboaAa^  unong  them  in  their  own 
Ibaad  tbe  bleuing  of  tb«  Lwd  with  t 
mean  I  of  Ifuling  dudt  to  Christ.    Id 
pUc«  among  tbeni,  which  shows  how  n 
shaken,  even  where  we  do  not  seeanjp 
has  changed  their  hearts,     In  Romish  • 
persecuted,  and  Bussia  hat  perhaps  o[ 
evcD  Austria  or  Borne. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

ATBICA. 


I  rsowfliD  that  when  I  came  to  tell 
Africst  I  would  give  you  some  accoun 
Christiana  made  agunst  slavery.  Ton  1 
employed  to  work  tbe  mines  of  Spanish  A 
nations  seemed  to  agree  that  the  negro 
made  sUves-  Thiu  was  fulfilled  the  V 
deeoendants  of  Cann""    --'     •" 
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selleth  him,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.**  (Exod.  xxi.  16.)  And 
in  the  New  Testament,  if  we  look  at  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10,  we  shall 
find  men-stealers  ranked  among  those  wicked  people  who 
ought  to  be  punished  bj  the  law.  In  the  reign  of  George  III., 
many  good  men  in  England,  resolved  to  try  to  put  down  the 
trade  in  slaves.  They  knew  they  should  meet  with  great 
opposition,  but  a  little  band  of  Christian  and  benevolent  men, 
headed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson,  Mr.  William  Wilberforoe, 
and  some  others,  began  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

It  was  in  1788,  that  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  formed  a 
Society,  for  collecting  information  about  the  slave-trade.  The 
accounts  given  were  so  horrible,  that  people  refused  to  believe 
them  to  be  possible.  But,  alas,  they  were  proved  to  be  too 
true  I  They  told  of  the  way  slaves  were  procured  for  the 
West  Indies.  That  there  were  many  petty  kings  among 
the  negroes,  who  oflen  fought  with  each  other,  and  the 
conquerors  sold  their  prisoners  to  the  captains  of  the  slave- 
ships,  in  exchange  for  such  things  as  negroes  liked, 
generally  for  rum.  If  no  prisoners  of  war  were  offered  for 
sale,  the  white  savages  attacked  some  village,  and  set  it  on  fire, 
and  as  the  poor  creatures  ran  out  from  their  burning  huts  and 
tried  to  escape,  they  were  seized  and  carried  on  board  the 
fearful  slave-ships.  There  they  were  put  under  the  decks, 
so  close  together  that  many  died  on  the  voyage,  especially 
when  they  were  near  the  equator,  which,  you  know,  marks  the 
hottest  part  of  the  world.  Many  others  died  from  grief  or  sea- 
sickness, and  the  rest  generally  reached  the  West  Indies  in  a 
very  weak  condition. 

Then  the  West  Indian  planters  came  to  choose  and  buy  the 
slaves  they  needed.  One  wanted  a  man,  one  a  woman,  one 
a  child,  and  they  cared  not  about  separating  parents  from 
children,  brothers  from  sisters,  or  husband  from  wife.  The 
poor  negroes  were  taken  away  by  their  masters,  and  set  to 
work.  They  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hard  and  regular 
work,  but  a  man  with  a  whip  often  followed  them  about,  to  lash 
them  on  when  they  fiagged.  They  were  not  paid  for  their  work, 
and  if  they  had  cruel  masters  who  overworked  them,  or  ill- 
used  them,  they  had  no  power  to  say,  '*  I  will  change  my 
master  and  try  to  find  a  better."  For  their  master  had  bought 
them,  and  they  were  as  much  his  property  as  his  horse  or  hia 
cow. 

You  would  expect  that  every  Englishman  who  heard  thean     i 
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things  would  aaj,  **  It  shall  be  so  no  longer."  Yet  Wilberforoe 
and  his  friends  found  great  difficulties.  The  West  Indian 
sUves  gained  riches  to  England,  and  manj  EnglishmeQ 
declared  it  would  ruin  them  if  thej  lost  their  slaves.  Thof 
thought  this  very  hard,  for  though  some  planters  were  wicked, 
many  were  not  at  all  cruel.  They  found  slaves  on  their 
estates  when  they  first  had  them.  They  tried  to  make  these 
slaves  happy.  Why  should  they  be  punished  because  their 
neighbours  were  cruel  ?  But  Wilberforce  told  them,  frcm 
Grod's  word,  that  it  was  sin.  He  said  the  negroes  were  oar 
fellow-men,  that  great  wrongs  had  been  done  themy  and  thoee 
wrongs  must  cease.  He  told  how  even  their  souls  were  in 
peril,  for  that  often  ungodly  masters  would  prevent  missionaries 
from  teaching  their  slaves,  and  punish  any  slave  who  dared  to 
go  and  listen  to  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  and  he  asked  if  English 
Christians  would  permit  such  tyranny  ?  When  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister,  heard  all  this,  he  declared  such 
things  must  be  stopped,  and  that  he  would  do  his  utmost,  and 
Burke  and  Fox,  and  others,  joined  with  him  in  this  deter- 
mination. 

But  it  was  not  easily  or  quickly  accomplished.  Inquiries 
and  considerations,  scoffs,  and  disappointments,  and  insults, 
were  the  portion  of  Wilberforce  and  of  his  friends  for  years, 
and  it  was  not  till  1807  that  the  slave-trade  was  declared  to  be 
at  an  end,  and  Wilberforce  became  an  honoured  name.  The 
other  nations  of  Europe  were  invited  to  join  in  this  great  worlc, 
and  at  various  times,  treaties  were  made,  in  which  different 
nations  promised  to  give  up  the  trade  in  slaves.  An  English 
fleet  was  then  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  keep  the 
slave  ships  away,  and  to  deliver  any  slaves  these  ships  maj 
have  seized.  To  this  day  the  English  hold  this  honourable 
post. 

If  you  look  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  you  will  find 
Sierra  Leone.  There  the  English  carry  any  slaves  they  find  in 
captured  slave-ships,  and  there  the  freed  negroes  live  ufe  from 
danger. 

sxcnoK  2. 
But,  although  the  slave-ships  were  no  longer  permitted  to  go 
and  steal  slaves  from  Africa,  you  must  not  think  there  were  no 
more  slaves.  The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  were  still  slaves, 
and  until  these  were  free  Wilberforce  could  not  be  happy.  He 
went  on,  year  after  year,  till,  as  he  tells  os^  *'hope  defeired 
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made  the  heart  sick.**  But  he  lived  to  see  the  suhject  taken  ap, 
bj  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  kingdom.  When  the  last 
efforts  were  made,  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  and  unable  to  exert 
himself  as  he  had  done,  but  his  energetic  and  jounger  friend,  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton,  aided  him  vigorously  and  sucoessfuUj.  la 
1832  the  famous  Act  of  freedom  was  passed,  which  declared 
every  child  bom  from  that  time  was  to  be  free. 

As  to  those  who  were  already  slaves,  it  was  considered 
advisable  that  they  should  be  fitted  for  freedom  by  degrees,  and 
that  their  masters  should  have  time  to  prepare  for  themselves 
free  labourers.  The  negroes  were  no  longer  to  be  called  slaves, 
but  to  be  apprentices  for  seven  years,  and  then  become  quite 
free.  However,  the  apprenticeship  system  was  quickly  given 
up,  and  two  years  later,  every  one  under  British  rule  was 
declared  free. 

'  You  will  like  to  hear  the  way  the  slaves  received  their 
freedom.  While  some  rejoiced,  with  unhallowed  mirth,  there 
were  others  who  had  been  allowed  to  listen  to  missionaries, 
and  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  God.  These  were 
invited  by  their  ministers  to  meet  at  a  midnight  service. 
After  prayer,  and  a  little  address  on  their  duties  as  free  men, 
they  all  knelt  down  in  perfect  silence,  to  wait  till  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  and  then  August  1,  1834,  began,  and  they  rose 
from  their  knees  free  men.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  I  should  hope  that  none  of  the  men  who  received  their 
freedom  on  their  knees,  were  among  those  who  refused  to  work, 
as  we  hear  many  slaves  did.  Of  course  such  changes  occa- 
sioned great  losses,  but,  that  the  masters  might  be  spared  as 
much  as  possible  from  suffering  in  the  change,  the  English  sent 
20,0b0y000^  to  repay  them  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves. 

But  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the  freed  negroes  in 
Sierra  Leone,  and  how  they  are  taught  by  our  English 
missionaries.  At  first  it  was  so  unhealthy  to  Europeans,  that 
the  missionaries  who  went  there  soon  died  ;  yet  they  were 
willing  to  go  and  try  to  save  the  souls  of  their  poor  black 
heathen  brethren.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  however,  that  the 
climate  is  less  fatal  to  Europeans  than  formerly,  and  it  suits 
many  of  the  negroes  very  wdl,  though  not  those  from  all  parts 
of  Africa.  We  hope  in  a  short  time  many  converted  negroes 
will  be  able  to  become  missionaries  in  Africa,  and  fewer  Englisk 
missionaries  will  be  needed  in  those  countries  so  unhealthy  to 
them. 
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There  are  alreadj  some  black  missionaries  ;  perhaps  the  one 
whose  history  is  most  interesting  to  children  is  the  Bot. 
Samuel  Crowther,  because  he  was  once  a  little  slave  boj,  and 
is  now  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  lives  at 
Abbeokuta,  a  large  town,  about  100  miles  from  Benin.  This 
town  has  been  lately  built  by  the  negroes,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  their  enemies,  who  burned  their  little  villagei^ 
and  seized  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  Sixty  thousand  n^roes 
live  there,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  walL  Mr* 
Crowther  and  other  missionaries  were  sent  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  teach  the  inhabitants.  At  first  there 
was  no  objection  made  to  this,  but  when,  after  three  or  four 
years,  some  hundreds  of  the  poor  negroes  had  learned  to  love 
and  to  obey  the  Lord  Jesus,  much  persecution  arose,  and  the 
negro  Christians  were  cruelly  ill-treated.  They  stood  firm,  bj 
the  strength  God  gave  them,  and  their  opposers  found  it  in  vain 
to  try  to  bring  them  back  to  their  idols. 

To  the  west  of  Abbeokuta  is  the  kingdom  of  Dahomej. 
The  people  there  are  very  fierce  and  barbarous.  Their  cruel 
King,  Gezo,  is  a  great  supporter  of  the  slave-trade.  He  has 
regiments  of  women  as  well  as  of  men  in  his  army,  and  these 
women-soldiers  are  fiercer  than  the  men-soldiers.  In  1851, 
two  years  after  the  persecution,  he  attacked  Abbeokuta, 
because  the  people  of  that  town  had  begun  to  trade  in  silk  and 
cotton  instead  of  slaves.  Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Gezo 
was  completely  defeated,  and  that  Abbeokuta  is  improving  year 
by  year  ;  and  that  other  African  towns  are  learning  to  prepare 
palm  oil  and  grow  cotton,  &c 

The  most  powerful  and  warlike  state  in  western  Africa,  next 
to  Dahomey,  is  Ashantee.  Like  the  people  of  Dahomey,  the 
Ashantees  are  fierce  and  crueL  The  Wesleyans  have  mis- 
sionaries among  them,  and  there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  consequence  of  their  labours. 

SBCTIOK  3. 

There  are  other  nations  on  the  southern  coast  of  Guinea, 
all  barbarous  and  mostly  cruel.  A  little  more  northerly  you 
will  see  the  river  Niger.  In  1839  several  kind  and  Christian 
Englishmen  sailed  up  that  river,  to  try  to  persuade  the  savage 
people  to  sow  corn  and  live  by  labour,  instead  of  fighting  and 
killing  each  other.  They  hoped  also  to  introduce  the  Grospel 
among  them :  but  the  country  fever  attacked  these  Englishmen, 
many  died,  and  the  danger  of  Europeans  living  in  the  interior 
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of  Africa  was  seen  more  than  ever.  However,  in  1854,  Mr. 
Crowther  went  up  the  river,  with  some  Europeans  who  were,  in 
a  degree,  prepared,  by  having  lived  at  Sierra  Leone.  Thej 
found  the  natives  generally  well  disposed  towards  the 
missionaries,  and  all  returned  to  Sierra  Leone  in  safety*. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  arrangements  have  been  made, 
to  send  a  vessel  up  the  Niger,  every  year,  for  the  next  five 
years. 

But  look  again  at  your  map,  and  you  will  see  how  little 
we  know  of  Africa,  except  its  coasts,  from  the  difficulty 
which  Europeans  find,  in  travelling  into  the  interior  without 
endangering  health  and  life.  Besides,  there  are  great  deserts 
in*  Africa,  covered  with  sand,  where  no  grass  grows  and  no 
water  is  found  for  many  miles.  The  African  desert  called 
Sahara  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  the  largest  lions 
ever  seen  roam  over  this  desert.  However,  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  Africa  are  somewhat 
lessened.  Travellers  who  have  visited  it  quite  lately,  give  us 
reason  to  hope  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  better  acquainted 
with  this  large  continent  and  with  its  inhabitants.  Quite  at 
the  south,  is  the  Cape  Colony,  which  once  belonged  to  Holland, 
but  the  Dutch  were  very  cruel  masters  to  the  Hottentot 
natives.  The  colony  now  belongs  to  England,  and  Europeans 
are  able  to  live  in  that  part  of  Africa.  Ships  from  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world  touch  at  this  Cape  ;  and  in  long  voyages  the 
passengers  are  glad  to  go  on  land  there,  if  it  be  only  for  a  day  or 
two^  to  refresh  themselves.  Here,  too,  there  are  missionaries,  and 
the  natives,  who  are  Hottentots  and  Cafires,  have  learned  many 
useful  arts  from  their  English  neighbours.  The  Hottentots 
and  Caffires  are  not  negroes.  The  Hottentots  are  a  more 
degraded  and  feeble  race  than  the  negroes,  and  the  Cafires  are 
more  warlike  than  either.  They  have  attacked  the  colony 
several  times,  and  given  the  English  much  trouble.  There  is 
another  very  fierce  race  called  the  2k)olus,  whose  country  is  not 
far  from  that  of  the  Hottentots.  They  were  ruled,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  by  a  terrible  chief  named  Chaka.  He  has 
been  sometimes  called  the  African  Attila,  because,  like  that 
fierce  Hun,  whom  you  read  of  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  ffistotj^ 
he  delighted  to  lead  on  his  army  to  deeds  of  blood.  He 
to  have  slaughtered  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Chaka  was 
murdered  by  some  of  his  principal  officers. 
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There  is  a  very  interesting  book  about  AlHca,  wiittim  bj  a 
missionarj  of  the  London  Missionary  Sodetj  named  Moffiil, 
which  you  will  be  pleased  to  read  some  day.  His  son-in-kir, 
Dr.  Livingston,  the  missionary  traveller,  has  much  to  tell  as 
about  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  where  he  has  timTelled 
several  thousand  miles,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  jemrs,  and 
has  preached  the  Grospel  where  no  European  had  ever  been 
before  him. 

If  you  look  to  the  east  of  Southern  Africa,  you  will  see  a 
large  island,  and  there  many  of  God's  servants  dwelL  It* 
is  called  Madagascar,  and  several  years  ago  the  London 
Missionary  Society  sent  them  Christian  teachers.  The  King, 
Badama,  himself  favoured  these  missionaries,  and  some  hnn- 
dreds  of  the  natives  became  Christians.  But  when  the  ^iog 
died  he  left  a  cruel  Queen.  She  banished  the  missionaries,  and 
persecuted  the  native  Christians  for  several  years,  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner.  Many  were  murdered,  ai^  others  punished 
in  different  ways,  but  the  grace  of  God  is  stronger  than  the  power 
of  Satan,  and  when  the  Church  in  Madagascar  had  suffered 
awhile,  it  came  forth  as  gold.  Their  deliverance  was  brought 
about  in  a  way,  that  showed  how  God  loves  to  woi^  by  feeble 
means.  We  are  told  that  a  poor  Christian  boy,  put  a  New 
Testament  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Madagascar,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  and  that  the  reading  of  this  holy  book  made  the 
Prince  resolve  to  assist  the  persecuted  converts,  as  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough  to  take  power  into  his  own  hands,  which  is  now 
the  case.  We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  the  persecution  is 
at  an  end. 

m 

The  coast  of  Africa  opposite  Madagascar,  is  claimed 
by  the  Portuguese,  but  a  very  small  part  is  under  their 
authority. 

We  must  next  go  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  find  our 
way  to  the  countries  watered  by  the  Nile.  There  is  Abyssinia, 
the  only  Christian  country  in  Africa.  It  became  Christian 
very  early,  and  has  been  governed  by  the  same  race  of  kings 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  af^er  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  many  Jews  fled  to  Abyssinia, 
and  lived  among  the  mountains  there  as  a  distinct  people.  It 
is  certain  that  Jewish  customs,  such  as  circumcision,  are  mixed 
with  the  Ciiristianity  of  Abyssinia.  In  the  seventh  century 
the  Saracens  overran  the  low  country  of  Abyssinia,  whera 
their  descendants  now  dwe^    Onc^  they  had  nearly  conquered 
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the  kingdom ;  but  the  AbTSsinian  Christians  todL  refnge  in  the 
mountains,  and  at  last  regained  possession  of  the  countrj. 
They  persevere  in  their  profession  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  to 
this  day.  Like  all  the  Eastern  Churches,  thej  are  ignorant 
and  superstitious;  and  though  they  received  our  Protestant 
missionaries  in  1830,  and  some  gladly  listened  to  them,  yet 
they  were  expelled  eight  years  after,  and  Bomish  missionaries 
admitted  in  their  stead. 

But  strange  things  have  lately  taken  place  in  Abyssinia.  A 
young  man,  of  the  name  of  Cassai,  has  subdued  the  whole 
of  the  country,  and  has  made  himself  king,  taking  the  name  of 
Theodorus.  His  laws  and  plans  of  government  are  generally 
good,  and  boldly  carried  out,  and  he  seems  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  disputes,  which  have  for  centuries 
harassed  the  country.  He  has  banished  the  Bomish  priests ;  and 
has  ordered  his  Mahometan  subjects,  either  to  embrace  Chris* 
tianity  or  to  leave  Abyssinia  in  two  years.  This  we  cannot 
praise,  nor  do  we  see  as  yet  how  far  the  new  king  understands 
what  Christianity  really  is ;  but  our  Protestant  missionaries 
have  returned,  and  we  are  told  the  king  daily  reads  the  Bible, 
and  is  willing  it  should  be  circulated  among  his  subjects ;  and 
if  he  make  that  the  rule  of  his  government,  he  will  soon 
see  through  the  mists  of  error. 

Egypt  is  still,  as  I  told  you,  said  to  belong  to  Turkey,  but  it 
is  really  almost  an  independent  country.  A  late  ruler, 
Mehemet  Ali,  took  jnuch  pains  to  introduce  European  science 
into  Egypt,  and  his  successors  seem  to  have  been  talented  men, 
but  the  poor  are  still  very  ignorant  and  debased.  There 
are  Christians  in  Egypt,  called  Copts,  but  they  know  little 
of  Scripture,  and  the  Mahometan  religion  prevails. 

At  the  north  of  Africa  lie  the  Barbary  States,  and  some 
of  these  also  are  considered  to  owe  obedience  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  though  he  has  little  power  there.  Morocco  is  the 
most  important  State,  but  Tunis  is  the  most  populous  and  best 
cultivated.  The  north  of  Africa  has  always  been  the  terror  of 
merchant  ships,  on  account  of  its  pirates,  and  the  Dey,  or  ruler, 
of  Algiers,  was  long  feared  by  European  sailors,  and  was  par- 
ticularly terrible  to  the  Italian  and  Greek  sailors.  Did  I  tell  yoa 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  in  the  Mediterranean,  had 
formed  fliemselves  into  a  little  republic,  under  the  protection  of 
England  ?      These    lonians    were  greatly   molested    by   the 
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Algerines,  and  England  would  not  permit  those   under  her 
protection  to  be  made  slaves. 

Till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  HI.  the  Algerine 
pirates  used  to  come  sailing  in  their  swift  black  ships,  oon* 
quering  smaller  vessels,  and  making  prisoners  of  those  on 
board.  As  the  Algerines  were  Mahometans,  thej  considered 
themselves  quite  at  liberty  to  ill-use  these  Christians^  to  make 
them  slaves,  and  to  work  them  as  such,  though  many  of  them 
had  never  been  used  to  labour,  and  none  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  the  burning  sun  of  Africa.  If  the  prisoners 
were  rich  they  were  permitted  to  ransom  themselves,  and  same 
of  them  were  found  willing  to  escape  slavery  by  declaring 
themselves  Mahometans.  Tunis  and  Tripoli  were  also  pirate 
States,  but  they  were  more  easily  terrified  into  promising  to 
discontinue  their  piracy.  But  the  Dey  of  Algiers  would  not 
yield,  until  the  English  sent  Lord  Exmouth  in  1816,  who  attacked 
Algiers,  threw  down  its  walls,  and  forced  the  Dey  to  deliver  np 
his  slaves.  Three  thousand  Christian  slaves  were  freed,  by 
Lord  Exmouth,  from  a  painful  bondage. 

However,  the  Algerines  were  not  cured  of  their  piracy,  till 
in  1830,  the  French  sent  a  fleet  and  army  against  them, 
and,  after  some  fighting,  they  drove  the  Dey  from  his  throne, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  has  belonged  to 
France  ever  since.  They  call  it  Algeria.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  brave  Mahometan  prince,  named  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
was  considered  a  particularly  holy  man  by  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  who  was,  besides,  very  skilful  in  war.  The  French 
could  not  conquer  him  for  many  years.  At  last  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  was  sent  to  France ;  but  he  has  lately  been 
set  at  liberty,  though  he  has  not  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  now  the  French  possessions  in  Africa  are  much  more 
quiet  and  peaceable. 

We  must  now  leave  this  portion  of  the  world,  and  g^  to 
America. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AMERICA. 
BBOnON  1. 

We  have  not  mach  more  to  leam  of  the  history  of  America^— that 
coontry  of  long  riyers  and  large  lakes — the  longest  and  largest 
in  the  world.  The  most  northern  parts  have  been  little  visitedi 
for  the  cold  is  so  great,  that  few  can  bear  it,  except  the  natives. 
Yet  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  waj  bj  sea^ 
along  the  northern  coasts  of  America;  and  thej  tell  ns  that 
they  have  found  out  a  way  at  last:  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
loss  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  those  other  brave  men  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives,  in  their  efforts  to  discover  this  passage,  has 
been  too  dear  a  price  for  England  to  pay,  for  knowledge,  which, 
after  all,  can  be  of  very  little  use,  on  account  of  the  ice,  which 
prevents  us  from  traveling  much  by  that  road. 

The  Esquimaux,  who  live  in  these  cold  countries,  are  a  simple 
and  intelligent  people  ;  and  we  have  some  pleasing  accounts  of 
them  from  the  missionaries  who  have  been  sent  to  teach  them* 
Their  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  .Greenland,  were  early 
visited  by  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  Danes 
colonized  that  country.  They  had  a  colony  in  West  and  in 
East  Greenland.  The  former  has  never  been  visited  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  the  ice  so  increased  about  that  time,  that 
no  one  has  been  able  to  reach  the  coast  since. 

The  Eang  of  Denmark  sent  a  Norwegian  clergyman  to  East 
Greenland,  in  1721 ;  and,  you  remember,  in  1765,  the  Moravian 
missionaries  from  Herm-hut  visited  them.  Hundreds  of  them 
have  learned  to  love  God,  and  they  are  very  desirous  of  books, 
and  of  useful  information. 

To  the  north-west  of  America,  is  a  small  territory,  called 
Russian  America.  Here  the  Russians  have  a  few  forts,  and 
trade  with  the  North  American  Indians  for  furs. 

British  America  includes  all  the  remainder  of  this  northern 
region.  A  part  of  this  large  district  is  thinly  peopled  by  the 
"Red  Indians,  who  trade  with  the  English,  at  the  settlements  <^ 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  bringing  furs  to  exchange  for 
blankets,  and  tobacco,  and  guns,  and  other  articles.  Mission- 
aries have  laboured  there,  from  Elliot  to  the  present  time^  and 
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they  have  now  a  bishop  among  them,  who  is  a  true  missionary. 
God  has  given  his  grace  to  many  a  Red  Indian  savage,  and 
taoght  him  to  become  a  gentle  and  holy  beUever  in  Christ 
There  are  valuable  fisheries  on  some  of  these  North  American 
coasts,  and  much  timber  b  grown  in  British  America,  especimlj^ 
tall  pines,  which  form  masts  for  EngUsh  ships. 

Canada  is  a  most  important  part  of  British  America.  In 
East  Canada,  French  is  mostly  spoken,  and  the  Romish  Chorch 
prevails ;  but  West  Canada  is  altogether  British.  A  governor- 
general  resides  in  Canada,  and  the  Canadians  have  always  shown 
themselves  loyal  British  subjects.  To  the  south  of  British 
America,  lies  the  United  States.  Their  history  has  akeady 
been  given.  The  southern  states  are  full  of  slaves,  nc4 
captured  in  AMca,  but  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  United 
States,  the  children  of  those  originally  brought  from  Africa. 

There  is  little  difference  between  American  slavery,  and  the 
slavery  which  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  put  down  in  the 
West  Indies.  Many  of  the  slaves  have  kind  masters,  but  no 
kindness  can  make  up  for  robbing  a  man  of  his  freedom  ;  and, 
alas  I  there  are  also  masters  so  cruel,  that  we  wonder  the 
Americans  should  dare  to  call  themselves  Christians,  while  they 
permit  such  persons  to  remain  among  them  unpunished.  It  is 
astonishing  to  find  such  extreme  slavery,  prevailing  in  a  country 
where  they  boast  very  much  of  the  freedom  of  their  govern-^ 
ment.  By  this  they  mean  that  the  people  have  a  very  hu^ 
share  in  their  own  government.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  do 
not  really  understand  what  true  liberty  of  government  is,  for 
in  a  country  really  free  and  well  governed,  the  weakest  are  the 
most  carefully  provided  for.  Still,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Americans  assert,  that  all  authority  comes  from  the  people 
instead  of  from  God,  we  are  the  less  surprised  at  their  unscrip« 
tural  ideas  of  liberty. 

Yet,  sometimes,  a  kind  master  will  give  freedom  to  deserving 
slaves,  sometimes,  they  are  allowed  to  earn  their  own  freedom, 
and  often  one  and  another  escapes  to  Canada,  where,  under 
British  rule,  all  alike  are  safe  and  free.  There  is  also  a  colony 
in  Africa  called  Liberia,  close  to  our  colony  of  Sierra  Leone^ 
where  freed  American  slaves  may  live  in  peace.  This  the  free 
negro  cannot  do  in  the  United  States,  for  he  is  looked  on 
as  belonging  to  an  inferior  race.  The  white  men  are  not 
willing  to  receive  him  at  their  housesi,  or  even  to  travel  with 
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him  in  the  same  puhlic  carriage.  There  are  manj  persons 
who  would  gladly  teach  the  slaves,  hut  thej  are  much  hindered 
bj  the  laws,  (which  in  some  of  the  states,  forbid  slaves  to 
be  taught  to  read,)  and  hj  the  power  an  ungodly  master  has,  to 
forbid  any  of  his  slaves  from  going  to  hear  the  Grospel 
preached.  Tou  will  ask,  are  there  no  laws  for  the  slaves  ? 
Yes,  but  no  slave  can  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  against 
a  white  man  ;  therefore  a  master  is  seldom  punished  for  cruelty 
to  his  slave,  since  white  men  are  seldom  present 

All  this  seems  scarcely  possible,  in  a  Christian  country,  which 
sends  out  missionaries  and  Bibles  to  the  heathen,  the  same 
as  England  does.  But  you  must  remember  that  there  are  also 
States  which  have  no  slaves;  and  I  doubt  not  there  are 
thousands  of  Americans,  who  hate  slavery  as  heartily  as  any 
Englishman  amongst  us.  Such  men  desire  and  pray,  that  this 
blot  on  the  Christian  profession  of  their  countrymen  may  be 
taken  away,  and  the  guilt  pardoned :  and  as  England  was 
once  included  in  the  same  guilt,  we  have  no  reason  to  exult 
over  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  America,  but  great  reason 
to  thank  Grod,  that  He  has  put  it  into  the  heatiia  of  our  rulers^ 
to  break  the  chains  of  every  slave  under  English  rule. 

Mexico  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  United  States.  Its 
history  has  been  partly  told  in  connexion  with  that  of  Spain. 
Much  gold  and  silver  is  still  found  there.  The  capital  bears 
the  same  name,  and  is  a  very  fine  city.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  Romanists,  and  are  very  bigoted  and  ignorant. 
The  government  is  republican,  and  Santa  Anna  was  lately  the 
President  of  the  Republic  He  is  a  fierce  and  bold  man,  and 
might  have  conquered  the  enemies  of  Mexico,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  continual  disturbances  at  home.  But  dreadful  wars 
and  massacres  followed  their  separation  from  Spain,  and  the 
Republic  has  never  seemed  to  prosper.  A  large  district  called 
Texas,  which  used  to  belong  to  Mexico,  has  been  taken  from  it 
by  the  United  States.  Since  that  time  the  Mexicans  have  had 
another  war  with  these  same  powerful  neighbours,  in  which 
their  capital  was  taken,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
a  large  part  of  that  extensive  country,  called  California,  to  obtain 
peace  ;  so  their  extensive  territories  have  greatly  diminished. 

You  have  heard  of  the  gold-fields  of  California,  wbi< 
drawn  many  a  hard-working  man  from  his  home  and 
into  scenes  of  misery,  danger,  and  sin,  such  as  he 
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imagined.  I  think  the  riches  which  some  of  the  diggers  gainadi 
were  dearly  purchased  in  such  dreadful  places.  Santa  Ama 
was  driven  from  Mexico^  Septemher,  1856,  bj  his  rival, 
Greneral  Alvarez,  and  Mexico  is  now  in  a  state  of  wild  de- 
jnocracj.  Indeed,  there  never  seems  anj  settled  govemmenl^ 
at  least  for  any  length  of  time  together.  The  Spanish  langnage 
is  generally  spoken  hy  the  people.  The  Pope  has  just  made 
a  complaint,  against  all  the  Bomish  countries  of  America, 
especially  Mexico,  for  want  of  obedience  to  the  *  Bomisli 
Church.  I  fear,  however,  they  are  embracing  no  purer  creed, 
but  are  becoming  more  and  more  careless  about  all  religion. 

The  most  southern  part  of  North  America  b  Guatemala, 
which  is  an  independent  territory,  consisting  of  five  little 
states,  sometimes  called  the  United  Provinces  of  Central 
America.  £ngland  has  a  colony  there^  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Honduras. 

SECTION  2. 

South  America  is  united  to  North  America,  by  the  Isthmns 
of  Darien,  or  Panama.  The  western  countries  of  South 
America,  as  you  know,  once  belonged  to  Spain,  and  from  them 
she  got  great  wealth.  Spanish  is  still  generally  spoken,  and 
the  Bomish  faith  professed. 

There  is  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  the  north-west.  Then, 
proceeding  towards  the  south,  we  find  the  Republic  of  Peru  ; 
the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru  ;  the  Republic  of  La 
Plata,  sometimes  called  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  the  Republic 
of  Chili,  which  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  Republic  of  Paraguay, 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  America  ;  and  the  Cisplatine 
Republic,  otherwise  called  the  Banda  Oriental,  a  small  country 
lying  between  Brazil  and  La  Plata,  and  which  those  two  large 
states  made  war  about  some  years  ago.  The  dispute  was 
settled  in  1828  by  making  it  independent. 

I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  about  the  South  American 
republics.  You  remember  they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Spain 
about  the  time  Mexico  did.  Long  and  bloody  wars  followed,  first 
with  Spain,  and  since,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  among  themselves,  so 
that  the  nations  of  South  America,  seem  neither  more  free  nor 
more  happy,  than  when  they  were  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  has  been  lately  divided  into  three 
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separate  states,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador. 
Quito,  in  Ecuador,  is  a  very  fine  city.  The  Republic  of 
Paraguay  has  been  remarkable,  for  the  extraordinary  influence 
the  Jesuits  have  always  had  there.  When  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  was  put  down  in  the  last  century,  they  persuaded  the 
natives  to  go  to  war  for  them.  They  were  soon  beaten,  but  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  continued  to  be  very  great ;  and  when 
Paraguay  became  independent,  a  Jesuit  named  Francia  was 
chosen  as  the  Dictator,  or  absolute  ruler.  He  would  scarcely 
allow  any  person  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  country  fqr  thirty  years. 
However,  he  has  been  dead  some  time  now. 

1  must  also  tell  you  a  little  about  La  Plata.  Its  capital  is 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  South 
America.  Some  years  ago  a  crafty  and  cruel  man,  named 
Rosas,  had  absolute  power  in  La  Plata.  For  many  years  he 
nded  over  his  countrjrmen  with  great  severity ;  and  there  are 
dreadful  stories  told  of  his  cruelties.  He  made  war  on  the 
people  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  besieged  their  capital,  Monte 
Video,  for  nearly  ten  years.  However,  he  never  took  it,  for 
he  was  deposed  for  his  wickedness,  and  came  to  England^ 
as  rulers  generally  do  when  banished  from  their  own  country. 
La  Plata,  and  the  other  South  American  republics,  are  still 
unsettled  and  unhappy. 

On  the  north-east  of  South  America,  you  will  see  Guiana^ 
the  only  part  of  that  vast  continent  which  now  belongs  to  any 
European  power.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  British 
Guiana,  French  Guiana,  and  Dutoh  Guiana;  and  amidst  the 
darkness  of  South  America,  it  is  encouraging  to  know,  that  a 
wish  to  possess  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  has  sprung  up  among  some 
of  these  people.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  is  little  known.  It  is  inhabited  by  wandering 
tribes  of  the  Carribbees,  and  other  Indians.  The  large^ 
beautiful  water-lily,  '  called  Victoria  Regia,  was  found  in 
Berbice,  a  river  of  British  Guiana.  The  Portuguese  part  of 
Guiana,  is  now  included  in  the  empire  of  BraziL 

We  have  learned  that  Brazil  was  separated  from  Portugal. 
Portuguese  is  much  spoken,  and  Popery  is  the  general  religion 
of  the  country.  Brazil  is  a  most  rich,  beautiful^  and  extensive 
empire,  and  the  capital,  Rio  Janeiro,  is  built  on  one  of  tbt 
finest  bays  in  the  world.  Beautiful  butterflies,  and  birds 
the  gayest  colours,    sport  among  large  trees  covered 
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flowers.  Most  of  our  india-rubber  comes  from  BnuriL  It  is 
the  gum  of  a  tree  named  caoutchouc.  Bat  Brazil  is  foil 
of  slaves,  though  they  tell  us  these  skyes  are  not  genoidlf 
unkindly  treated.  Tou  remember  Brazil  is  rich  in  gems  and  ia 
gold.     Its  diamonds  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  only  part  of  South  America  of  which  we  have  not 
r^ken,  is  the  most  southern  of  all,  and  is  called  Patagonia.  It 
is  a  wild,  cold,  barren  country,  inhabited  by  savage  copper- 
coloured  people,  who  are  said  to  be  the  tallest  in  the  world. 
They  live  by  hunting  wild  animals.  Their  country  is  separated 
at  the  south  point,  by  the  narrow  strait  of  libigellany  from 
the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  is  the  most  southern  part 
of  the  new  world.  This  island  is  very  barren,  and  onl^ 
inhabited  by  savages. 

South  America  ia  called  Christian,  but  the  Christianity  ia 
Popery,  and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  teach  the  true  Goepel 
to  Romanists  than  to  heathens,  because  they  fancy  they  already 
know  it.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  send  books  and  tracts 
among  them,  by  a  good  man  named  Dr.  James  Thompson, 
who  had  resided  in  Spain,  and  felt  great  interest  in  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  He  has  died,  but  other  good  men  who 
laboured  with  him,  are  still  doing  all  they  can,  to  make  the 
Gospel  known  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese-speaking  parts  of  America. 

Captain  Allen  Gardiner  also  visited  South  America  for 
missionary  purposes,  but  found  great  difficulties  in  his  way. 
However,  he  was  a  devoted  servant  of  God,  and  could  not  feel 
satisfied  that  so  little  had  been  done  for  South  America ;  he 
therefore  set  out,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Williams  and  8<Hne 
others  who  cared  for  the  souls  of  the  Patagonians,  to  preach  the 
Grospel  to  them.  Tou  will  be  sorry  to  hear  the  end  of  this 
story.  The  missionaries  landed  on  the  inhospitable  coasts 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  to  the  south  of  Patagonia,  ill-provided 
with  the  means  of  supporting  their  lives.  The  inhabitants 
showed  them  no  kindness,  and  even  seemed  disposed  to  mnrder 
them.  They  escaped  this  fate,  but  were  starved  to  death 
on  the  sea-shore. 

A  ship  came  there  soon  after,  and  found  their  dead  bodies. 
Near  them  lay  their  journal,  which  they  had  kept  nearly  to  the 
time  of  their  death  ;  for  it  told  of  their  faintness  and  ex- 
haustion,  and  was  written  at  last  in  broken,  unfinished  sen- 
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tences,  as  if  their  death  prevented  moMi  '  It  spoke  of  th^r 
peace  in  Christ,  and  of  the  mercies  they  found  in- the -midst  of 
their  sufferings ;  and  it  was  mixed  with  love  and  psajJen  fw 
the  poor  Fatagonians,  and  desires  that  they  might  be  taoght' 
the  Gospel. 

Their  djdng  prajera  were  doubtless  heard.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  jou  that  a  mission  has  been  begun,  and  that  good  men  have 
been  sent  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  lie  very  near  to  Pata- 
gonia. These  islands  belong  to  England,  and  are  to  be  the 
home  of  the  missionaries ;  and  there  they  will  be  sure  of  food 
and  protection,  andean  go  in  their  little  ship,  called- the ''Allen' 
Gardiner,"  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  poor  savages,  in 
Patagonia.  They  will  try  to  get  some  of  the  children  to 
educate  ;  and  they  hope  to  win  the  people,  by  kindneas,  to 
listen  to  the  message  of  solvation.  It  is  interes^D^'tb'k'iiaW''^ 
that  among  the  missionaries  is  Allen  Gardiner's  own«>n- ;  and' 
that  their  first  visits  to  the  Patagonians,  have  been  received  in 
a  very  friendly  manner. 

May  the  blessing  of  God   go  with  them,  and  His  grace 
accompany  His  Word  ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TBX   BEUARKABLB  ISLANDS  OF   THE  WOBLD. 

BEorioii  1.  '  •   -:'■ 

Tbebe  are  many  islands  about  which  we  might  read  interest- 
ing stories,  but  we  can  only  mention  a  few.  The  largest  island 
in  the  world  is  Australia.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in 
1610  ;  but  in  1770  Captain  Cook  visited  it,  and  took  poeseeuon 
of  it  for  Great  Britain.  We  only  know  the  country  near  the 
coasts  ;  and  the  interior  is  as  yet  unexplored.  The  natives  are 
most  degraded ;  but  those  who  have  gone  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  tbem,  find  it  as  suited  to  them,  as  to  the  more  active  and 
intelligent  Red  Indians.  Soon  after  Captain  Cook  had  visited 
Australia,  the  English  began  to  transport  their  criminals  there. 
They  have  lately  discontinued  this,  for  so  many  respectaUe 
people  have  formed  colonies  on  the  different  coasts,  that  it  was 
thought  unfair  to  send  amongst  them  dishonest  and  wicked  men. 
We  have  even  ceasod  to  transport  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
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that  little  island  to  the  south  of  Australia.  Auatnlia  im  not 
verj  fit  for  cultivation,  for  there  is  a  want  of  fresh  water,  and 
the  soil  is  poor.  But  there  is  grass  enough  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  many  of  the  settlers  had 
large  numbers  of  sheep,  and  became  rich  by  the  sale  of  their 
wool,  &c  They  built  handsome  houses  and  towns,  and  lived 
in  peace  and  comfort. 

But  strange  things  have  happened  there  of  late  years.  It 
has  been  found  that  immense  quantities  of  gold  lie  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  that,  not  in  a  few  little  spots,  but 
over  large  districts  of  the  southern  parts  of  Australia  ;  and 
these  gold-fields  have  tempted  immense  numbers  to  try  their 
fortune  there.  The  hard-working  man  has  often  become  riclv 
but  it  is  no  place  for  those  who  cannot  endure  every  hardship. 
The  British  Government  have  endeavoured  to  keep  order,  and 
have  in  some  measure  succeeded.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  much  that  would  grieve  us  even  to  hear.  Lately  there 
have  been  sad  riots  at  the  gold-fields  ;  but  these  were  quelled 
by  the  Government,  though  I  fear  the  people  are  not  in  a 
satisfactory  and  settled  state. 

Not  far   to  the  east  of  Australia  is  New  Zealand.      The 
pleasant  islands   so  called,  are  inhabited  by  a  very  fine  and 
warlike  race  of  men,  but,  when  first  visited,  they  were  found  to 
be  cannibals,  or  man-eaters.     These  people,  like  some  other 
savages,   had  a  horrid  custom  of  devouring  their  conquered 
enemies.      The    Church    Missionary    Society    determined    to 
send  them  the  Gospel,   and  holy  men   prepared  to  go   and 
carry  it.      They  went  at   the  risk  of  their  lives,   but  God 
protected  them,  and  rewarded  their  faith  and  self-denial  in  the 
way  they  had  desired.      The  New  Zealanders  embraced  the 
Gospel,  whole   tribes  professed  the   Chrbtian   religion,  and, 
amongst  danger  and  civil  war,  the  missionaries  were  preserred, 
and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied.      There  are  no 
cannibals  in  New  Zealand  now, — the  Gospel  has  conquered. 
These  islands  now  belong  to  England  :   an  English  colony  is 
settled  there,  and  a  bishop  has  been  appointed.     On  the  whole^ 
New  Zealand  must  be  considered  as  a  Christian  country,  and  no 
longer  as  a  missionary  station  ;  though  as  yet  the  missionaries 
have  not  thought  it  right,  to  leave  the  infant  Church  to  itself. 

When  we  leave  New  Zealand,  and  find  ourselves  sailing 
about  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  we  meet  with  a  great  many 
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groups  of  islands,  uid  these  groups  are  called,  altogether, 
Foljiiesia.  Polynesia  is  a  word  meaning  man;  islands.  The 
Loudon  Missionary  Society  have  sent  seTeral  misBionaries 
amongst  them  :  and  here,  again,  the  wild  and  cruel  man  has 
been  led  to  the  feet  of  Jesua ;  though  first  came  a  long  season  of 
toil,  which  tried  the  faith  of  the  missionaries.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  trial  of  all  was,  that  when  success  seemed  at  last  to 
be  crowning  their  efforts,  and  they  had  begun  to  reap  the  harvest 
of  the  precious  seed  sown  with  prayers  and  tears,  Mr.  Williams, 
'one  of  the  most  valuable  of  th^r  missionaries,  was  killed.  Hs 
was  desirons  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  the  inhabitants  of 
an  island  called  £rromanga,  and  was  murdered  there  by  the 
natives.  But,  notwithstanding  this  severe  loss,  the  work  of 
Grod  went  on  and  prospered.  Mr.  Williams  has  written  a  most 
interesting  acconnt  of  the  missionary  work  among  the  savage 
islanders  of  the  Pacific. 

One  of  the  groups  in  the  Pacific,  is  called  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  largest  of  them  is  Owhyhee,  or  Hawaii.  CaptiuQ  Cook 
discovered  these  islands  in  1778,  and  the  natives  were  very 
friendly.  But  this  celebrated  man,  who  had  sailed  round  the 
world,  and  made  so  many  discoveries,  at  last  perished 
here.  He  was  murdered  by  the  natives  in  1779,  in  a  dispute 
sbout  some  things  which  had  been  stolen  from  his  ship,  for  the 
natives  were  greatly  given  to  thieving.  But  when  missionaries 
came  amongst  them,  some  years  after,  the  Queen  herself 
listened  and  believed,  schools  were  established,  and  much  good 
followed.  The  death  of  the  Queen  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Mission,  but  the  work  was  not  stopped,  and  now  the  islands  are 
Christian,  and  have  entirely  renounced  idolatry. 

Another  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  is  called  the  Society 
Islands.  The  largest  of  them  is  Otaheite,  or  Tahiti  ;  its  King, 
Pomare,  waa  one  of  the  earliest  converts,  and  his  daughter, 
who  reigned  some  time  ailerwards,  showed  herself  anxious 
as  a  Christian  queen  ought  to  be,  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
her  sulgects.  But  poor  Queen  Pomare  has  had  many  trials. 
'  In  1 836  two  Bombh  missionaries,  from  France,  landed,  and  began 
to  teach  the  people.  The  Queen  sent  them  back  to  their  ahip> 
and  refused  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  Otaheite.  They  were 
very  angry,  and  complained  to  the  French  King,  who  sent  to 
Pomare,  desiring  her  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  and  make  an 
apology.  She  vras  frightened,  and  did  so ;  bat  in  *  short  time 
z3 
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he  Bent  again,  desiring  the  Queen  to  receive  the  French,  nd 
acknowledge  herself  subject  to  France.  She  had  no  power 
to  resist,  and  several  Romish  priests  are  now  in  her  lan^  bo^ 
I  believe,  they  have  had  no  success.  And  I  trust,  though  the 
Lord  has  thus  permitted  Pomare  and  her  Chriatian  subjectB  to 
be  tried,  He  will  cause  all,  in  the  end,  to  work  together  for  thdr 
good.  The  French  now  claim  the  islands.  But  the  work  of 
God  is  not  stopped,  for  the  Queen  and  her  people  latelj  seal 
nearly  2,000/.  to  the  Bible  Society,  receiving  in  xetum 
aeyeral  thousand  Bibles. 

SEonoK  2. 

We  must  not  stop  to  speak  of  many  more  of  the  PoljnesiiB 
islands.  Some  of  them  are  very  fruitfuL  The  cocoa-nut  and 
the  bread-fruit  tree  are  quite  conmion.  The  fruit  of  the  hitter, 
is  the  bread,  or  chief  food,  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  lalands 
where  it  grows,  and  that  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  3rear.  I 
can  tell  you  an  interesting  story  about  this  bread-fruit  tree^  and 
I  think  you  will  like  to  hear  it. 

In  1787,  the  British  Government  thought,  it  would  be  veir 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  Islands,  to  have  that 
tree  growing  there.  They  determined  to  get  some  plants 
for  such  of  the  islands  as  belonged  to  England.  Uea- 
tenant  Bligh  was  therefore  sent  to  Otaheite,  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  got  more  than  a  thousand  bread-fruit  plants^ 
with  some  other  plants  he  thought  likely  to  be  useful,  and 
sailed  away  again,  in  his  ship  Bounty,  for  the  West  Indies.  But 
his  sailors  mutinied  against  him,  put  him  and  eighteen  of  his 
crew  into  an  open  boat,  and  took  possession  of  the  ship. 
Lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  men  sailed  about  for  some  time^ 
Rufiering  great  hardships,  during  which  one  of  their  number 
died,  till  at  length  the  reached  an  island  named  Timor.  Idea* 
tenant  (afterwards  Captain)  Bb'gh  went  again  to  Otaheite  on 
the  same  errand,  and  this  second  time  he  succeeded  in  canring 
the  fruit  to  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mutinous  sailors  had  returned  to 
Otaheite,  whence  some  of  thetn  were  afterwards  taken,  carried 
to  England,  tried,  and  hanged.  But  one  of  the  ring-leadera^ 
named  Christian,  and  another,  called  John  Adams,  with  a  few 
of  their  friends,  and  some  of  the  Otaheitans,  left  Otaheite 
before  the  English  ship  came  to  take  them.  They  sailed  awav 
i    the  ship  Bounty,  and  for  a  long  time  no  one  knew  w:hat  had 
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become  of  them.  More  than  twentj  jean  later,  in  1814,  ft 
ship,  crossing  the  Pacific  Oceao,  happened  to  anchor  off  a  little 
island,  called  Pitcaim's  island,  which  lay  some  distance  BOuth-> 
east  of  Otaheite.  Thej  were  surprised  to  see  cottages,  more 
like  English  dwellings  than  the  huts  of  savages.  Thejr  found, 
too,  that  the  people  on  the  island  could  speak  English.  Bat  it 
was  soon  explained.  They' were  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty, 
no  longer  wicked,  rebellious  men,  but  a  party  of  Christiui 
settlers.  They  had  been  taught,  by  a  Bible  they  bad  found  in 
tho  ship,  that  God  hated  sin,  and  that,  if  they  would  be  happy, 
they  must  seek  to  be  so  in  serving  Him.  Some  of  the  men  bad 
married  Otaheitaa  wives,  some  had  died,  but  th^  children  and 
grandchildren  were  there,  and  had  learned  the  same  truths.  Joha 
Adams  was  still  alive,  a  leader  in  good  as  he  had  been  in  eviL 
They  have  been  visited  several  times  since,  and  good  men 
have  been  sent  to  help  them,  with  books  and  other  useful  things. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  their  island  is  too  small  for  the 
increased  population,  and  the  English  Government  proposed  to 
them  to  remove  to  Norfolk  Island,  which  offer  they  gladlj 
accepted,  and  In  1856  they  all  bid  farewell  to  their  old  home  at 
Pitcaim's  Island.  Norfolk  Island  is  about  4,000  miles  west  of 
Pitcairn's,  and  had,  till  then,  been  a  place  of  transportation  tor 
the  worst  criminals.  It  is  now  the  home,  of  some  of  tba 
most  moral  and  religious  people  in  the  world.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  truth  has  so  many  wonderful  things  to  tell  us,  that  we 
need  never  go  to  seek  amusement  in  fiction  ? 

If  we  cross  over  the  litde  isthmus  which  joins  Korth  and 
South  America,  we  come  to  the  West  Indies.  We  heard  much 
of  these  islands,  iu  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
when  we  read  about  Wilberforce  and  the  slaves.  The  islands 
are  in  groups  :  there  are  the  Great  and  Little  Antilles,  the  Baha- 
mas, Carnbbees,  and  Virgin  Islands.  Msny  o£  the  West  Indian 
islands  belong  to  England,  and  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  these  is  Jamaica.  Then  there  are  French  iakada  and 
Dutch  islands,  &c.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  large  dominions  which  Spain  once  possessed  in  America- 
There  is  one  remarkable  island  in  the  West  Indies,  called  St. 
Domingo,  or  Hayti.  In  that  island  the  negroes,  in  1791*  rose 
against  their  cruel  masters,  the  French  and  Spanish,  and 
massacred  them  without  mercy.  Aa  soon  as  the  white  mea 
eould  recover  the  first  larprise^  they  prepared  to  iubdue  ths: 
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negroes,  but  it  was  impossible.  .After  some  yean*  wari  tlie 
negroes  chose  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  as  their  General    Hb 
was  an  excellent  man,  superior  in  intellect ;  he  proved  a  fnife 
and  able  commander,   and  endeavoiired    to     prevent    cmeltf 
among  his  followers.     The  French,  however,   seized  him  bj 
treachery,  two  years  afterwards,  and  he  died  in  a  fVench  prnon 
in  1803.     All  pity  and  generosity  seemed  to  have  died,  with 
the  noble-minded  hero,  Toussaint  L*Ouverture.     Both  partifls 
were  mad  with  rage  and  revenge ;  but  the  blacks  prefaikd, 
and  in  1804  Dessalines,  one  of  their  generalsy   was  crowned 
emperor.     He  exercised  his  power  very  cmelly,   and  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  which  deprived  him  of  ioB 
liife.     The  two  most  powerful  chiefs,  Petion  and  Christopher 
then  ruled ;  one  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  sooth  of  the 
island,  and  kept  up  a  civil  war  for  some    time.     We  can 
scarcely  imagine  anything  more  disastrous,  than  the  state  of  the 
island  at  that  period.     It  was  once  very  fertile,  but  civil  war, 
tyrannical  rulers,  insurrections  among  the  people,  and  foreign 
foes  who  would  not  yield  their  claims,  all  seemed  to  doom  tUs 
ill-fated  island  to  destruction. 

In  1822,  General  Boyer,  Governor  of  the  north  of  the 
island,  obtained  dominion  over  the  whole,  and  was  the  first 
President  of  the  newly-established  republic  In  1825,  Hayti 
seemed  nearly  given  up  to  the  negroes.  The  French  had  been 
expelled  or  massacred,  but  many  of  the  Spaniards  remained, 
and  in  1844  they  got  free  from  their  black  masters,  who  bad 
ruled  till  then,  and  the  negroes  have  never  since  been  able  to 
subdue  them.  They  have  a  part  of  the  island,  and  call  them- 
selves Dominicans.  The  rest  of  the  island  belongs  to  the 
negroes,  but  their  government  is  no  longer  republican.  They 
are  ruled  by  an  Emperor,  named  Soulouque.  The  establish^ 
religion  is  Bomish,  but  liberty  of  conscience  is  permitted  to  the 
Protestants.  Little  care  is  taken  about  the  instruction  of  the 
people^  who  are  deplorably  ignorant. 

BEOTION  8. 

From  the  West  Indies  we  get  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Here  we  find  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  which  belong 
to  Portugal;  St.  Helena,  where  Napoleon  Buonaparte  died; 
and,  nearer  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  the  Canary  Tftl^ii^B^ 
belonging  to  Spain,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Tenerifie, 
and  is  famous  for  its  peak,  or  mountain,  two  miles  and  a*half 
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higb.  Near  these  iskuds  is  Madeira,  which  belongs  to  the 
Portuguese,  aud  here  ioyalids  are  sent,  because  the  climate  is  so 
pleasant,  and  the  ur  so  soft  and  warm.  The  inhabitants  are 
Romanists  ;  but  a  few  years  ago  an  excellent  man,  a  physician 
of  the  name  of  Kalley,  was  living  in  the  island,  and  was  the 
means  of  imparting  to  many  of  the  people  healing  medicine, 
for  the  soul  as  wdl  as  for  the  body.  You  will  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  those  who  have  learned  to  love  the  Bible,  through 
Dr.  Ealle/s  teaching,  have,  as  well  as  himself,  been  driven  by 
Bomish  persecution,  from  this  beaatiful  island.  About  800 
have  gone  to  Trinidad,  and  other  West  India  Islands.  The 
people  of  Madeira  have  driven  away  God's  praying  people, 
and  his  judgments  have  been  very  terrible  amongst  them  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  Their  vines  have  failed,  and  pesti- 
lence, cholera,  and  famine  have  destroyed  thousands  of  them. 

There  are  several  important  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Earope. 
In  the  Northern  Ocean,  Spitsbergen,  belonging  to  Russia,  Uea 
far  to  the  north.  Then  there  is  Iceland,  with  its  simple-minded, 
well-educated  and  Christian  inhabitants ;  and  the  Heln-ides,ontbe 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  among  which  is  Stafia,  where  there 
is  a  magnificent  cave,  called  Ftngal's  Cave.  It  is  more  than 
200  feet  long,  and  sixty  feet  high,  with  beautiful  natural 
columns  on  each  side.  Near  it  ia  lona,  where  in  early  times 
the  Irish  missionaries  first  settled,  and  whence  religion  and 
learning  spread  to  many  other  places.  There  are  also  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  to  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Scotland  is  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and 
still  more  southerly  is  Anglesea,  which  is  a  county  of  Wales, 
Then  to  the  south  of  England  ia  the  lale  of  Wight,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  garden  of  England. 

There  are  many  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  ;  but  we 
can  only  name  Acjiill,  to  the  north-west  of  Connaught,  and  we 
choose  this,  becauae  here  began  those  efibrta  to  lead  poor  Irish 
Romanists  to  Christ,  which,  there  and  elsewhere,  have  been  so 
prospered  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  Baltic,  but  the  most  remark- 
able is  Zealand,  for  on  it  stands  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of 
Denmark. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  in  oar 
history.  There  ia  Corsica,  where  Buonaparte  was  bom,  and 
Elba,  to  which  h«  was  first  banished ;  the  Balearic  Isles,  near 
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Spain  ;  and  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  We  have  abo  the  twc 
islands  referred  to  in  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii.,  then  called  Crete 
and  Melita,  but  now  Candia  and  Malta.  The  last  of  these 
islands  has  a  Protestant  College,  to  educate  yocmg  men  of  all 
nations,  in  the  learning  of  this  worlds  taught  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible.  We  must  then  go  on  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the  beantiful 
Greek  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  among  which  is  the  little 
rocky  island  of  Patmos,  where  St.  John  received  his  Bevela- 
tion  from  Jesus.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  fertile  island  of 
Cyprus. 

If  we  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  sail  down  the  Red 
Sea,  we  shall  be  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  shall  come  again  to 
Madagascar,  of  which  we  read  before,  and  to  the  south  of 
which  lie  the  Islands  of  the   Southern  Ocean.    Near  Hin- 
dostan  we  shall  see  Ceylon,  which,  you  know,  now  belongs  to 
England,  and  where,  in  the  harbour  of  Trincomalee,  vessels  find 
safety  when  other  harbours  on  the  eastern  coast  of  India  afford 
them  little  protection.    Then  we  shall  come  to  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  which  lies  between  Asia  and  Australia.     These 
islands  are  rich  and  fertile,   and  very  numerous,  but   only 
partially  known.     The  largest  are  Borneo  and  New  Guinea, 
and,  next  to  Australia,   they  are  the  largest  islanda   in  the 
world.    The  Sultan  of  Borneo  might  trade  with  his  neighbours, 
were  it  not  for  the  pirates  that  abound  in  these  seas.    Perhaps, 
too,  he  might  learn  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  from  some  of  the 
Christian  nations  willing   to  commence  this  commerce  with 
him.    I  hope  this  will  be  done,  for  lately  an  English  gentle- 
man, named   Sir  James  Brooke,  has  settled  there,  and  the 
Queen  of  England  has  given  him  authority  to  act  for  her. 
The   Sultan  of  Borneo  favours  him,  and  has  made  him  a 
Bigah,  or  noble.     He  has  had  great  success  against  the  pirates, 
and  also  against  a  band  of  Chinese  who  lately  surprised  the 
settlement;   his  courage  and  hopefulness  seem  equal  to  meet 
the  most  terrible  reverses,  and  I  hope  brighter  days  are  in 
store  for  Borneo. 

The  large  island  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  is  all  barbarpus 
and  unexplored,  and  I  am  afraid  no  missionaries  have  as  jet 
visited  it.  The  Dutch  claim  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Celebes  ^— 
also  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  so  named  because  cloves 
and  nutmegs  abound  there.    The  Philippines  belong  to  Spain. 

We  have  made  a  long  voyage  in  this  chapter,  over  most  of 
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the  aeas  and  oceans.  But  I  must  guard  against  a  mistake 
which  you  might  easily  fall  into  when  you  read  that  few  countries 
have  not  been  visited  by  missionaries.  I  fear  yon  may  think 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  world  is  ChriBtJui. 
For  from  it  One  or  two  missionerieB  in  a  lai^e  country  can 
do  but  little,  you  know.  Just  fancy,  if  we  had  only  two 
clei^men  in  ^  England,  how  few  could  hear  a  sermon  !  It 
is  supposed  that  there  are  not  much  more  than  800,000,000 
of  people  in  the  world,  and  that  they  may  be  cUssed 
thus  :— 

Pagans  are  still  about.         .         .         .  450,000,000 

Mahometans 140,000,000 

Romanists 120,000,000 

Greek  Church 40,000,000 

Jews 6,00(^000 

Protestants 65,000,000 


821,000,000 


Amongst  those  who  are  called  Christians,  how  few  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  I  Even  amongst  thoee  called 
Protestants,  how  few  really  protest,  with  their  lips  and  by 
their  lives,  against  the  god  of  this  world,  and  thoee  whom  he 
employs  in  his  work  of  ruining  souls  !  Still  there  iB  a  little 
flock,  which  Christ  will  in  the  day  of  his  appearing  acknow- 
ledge as  his  own.  May  every  one  of  my  young  readers  be 
lambs  in  that  flock  I 

Id  closing  our  history,  I  mast  remind  you,  that  if  you  have' 
carefully  searched  your  maps  for  all  the  places  you  i^d  about, 
you  wiU  have  learned  much  of  geography,  as  well  as  history- 
But  there  ore  other  useful  lessons  to  be  found  in  this  book 
besides  history  and  geography  ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  any  bt^B 
or  girls  should  come  to  the  end  of  it,  without  learning  more  of 
God,  and  without  wishing  to  know  more  of  their  "  duty,  in  that 
station  of  life,  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  caJI "  them.- 
Those  who  would  be  glad  of  a  few  hints  on  thia  Bulgect^  may 
find  them  in  the  next  chapter. 
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PART  XIV. 


MY  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


After  leading  the  history  of  "  The  World  in  which  I  Live," 
everj  English  hoy  and  girl  must  feel,  that  our  own  England  is  a 
most  happy  and  privileged  country.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
Englishmen  are  always  said  to  he  proud  of  their  country ;  or 
that  when  travelling  in  foreign  lands,  their  hearts  dwell  on  their 
home  and  their  fireside.  Every  Englishman  ought  to  try  to 
promote  the  glory  and  happiness  of  his  native  land. 

Perhaps  some  hoy  is  saying  to  himself.  When  I  grow  up, 
and  have  a  place  in  the  world,  I  mean  to  do  something  for  my 
country  !  But  rememher,  the  youngest  amongst  uSy  has  a  place 
in  the  world  already^  and  duties  to  fulfil  which  belong  to  thai 
place.  He  has  not  a  man's  place,  or  a  woman's  place,  hut  he  has 
a  child's  place  ;  and  what  England's  children  are  now, 
England's  men  and  women  in  the  next  generation  are  likely 
to  he. 

Childhood  is  the  seed-time  of  life.  Plant  an  acorn  in  the 
ground — it  does  not  suddenly  shoot  up  into  the  full-grown  oak, 
hut  day  hy  day,  and  hour  hy  hour,  it  grows  and  increases,  and 
fills  a  larger  place.  The  rain,  the  sun,  and  the  dew  are  to  the 
young  tree,  what  instruction  is  to  the  child.  They  are  the 
means  of  its  growth,  hut  do  not  always  answer  the  end 
intended.  There  are  trees  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  gardener's 
care,  grow  crooked  and  useless ;  and  there  are  children  who 
reject  counsel  and  are  a  sorrow  to  their  friends  now,  and  who 
will  grow  up  trouhlers  of  their  country.  But  important  as  it 
is  that  young  persons  should  consider  this,  they  must  also 
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remember,  tliat  the  world  is  better  or  worse,  for  every  child  as 
he  is  now. 

We  find  this,  even  in  the  history  of  heathen  countries.  We 
read  of  Cjrus,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  visiting  his  grand- 
father, the  King  of  Media  :  there,  child  as  he  was,  he  stood  out 
alone,  an  example  of  temperance  in  that  luxurious  court.  The 
history  of  his  youth  is  that  of  a  self-denying,  truthful,  and 
obedient  boy ;  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  noble,  brave,  and  useful 
king. 

We  must  not  forget  our  own  good  young  king,  Edward  VL, 
for  though  he  died  before  he  was  sixteen,  many  of  England's 
children  are  profiting  to  this  day,  by  the  education  they  owe  to 
this  Christian  boy. 

We  find  frequent  examples  in  Scripture  history,  both  as  to 
the  fact  that  young  people  may  be  of  use  in  the  world  while 
they  are  young,  and  also  that  such  children  grow  up  into  the 
most  valuable  characters  as  men  and  women.  There  is  the 
young  Josiah,  beginning,  while  yet  tender,  the  reforms  which 
distinguished  his  reign ;  and  the  holy  Daniel,  early  gaining 
the  afiections  of  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  approval 
of  the  great  King  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and,  while  still  a  young 
captive,  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  his  companions. 
(Dan.  ii.  14 — 18.)  As  he  grew  older,  what  a  faithful  witness 
did  he  become  for  God  in  a  heathen  court  I 

Then  there  is  the  little  maid,  of  whom  we  are  told  in 
2  Kings  v.,  and  who  not  only  led  her  master  to  a  cure  for  his 
sore  disease,  but  was  also  the  means  of  sending  him  where  he 
learned  to  serve  the  true  God. 

Does  any  boy  or  girl  ask.  What  is  my  place  in  the  world,  and 
what  good  can  I  do  there  ?  I  answer,  you  must  begin  in 
your  own  family.  You  are  a  son  or  a  daughter.  Oh,  what 
miserable  homes  some  children  make,  by  their  selfishnesSi 
wilfulness,  and  ill-temper !  I  am  sure  any  of  my  young 
readers  growing  up  thus  are  not  happy.  The  home  where 
disobedience  and  youthful  folly  dwells,  cannot  be  shown  to 
a  stranger  as  the  pattern  of  our  much-loved  English  homes. 
Happy  the  child,  who  in  earnestly  striving  to  '*  honour  his 
father  and  mother,**  is  able,  with  humble  trust,  to  rejoice  in  that 
commandment,  which  is  *'  the  first  commandment  with  promise."* 
(Ephes.  vi.  2.) 

Bi^t  there  is  another  place  which  children  fill  in  the  world. 
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and  in  which  thejr  do  more  for  harm  or  for  good,  than  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  do  in  anjr  other.  I  mean  as  brother. 
Bister,  friend,  companion,  school-fellow.  Example  is  mNe 
powerful  tlian  precept :  this  is  an  old  saying  and  a  tme  one. 
Many  a  boy  or  girl  has  learned  sweet  and  holy  precepts  bma  a 
parent's  lips,  but  the  example  of  some  evil  companion,  haa 
come  like  a  blight  upon  the  early  promise.  Would  you  like  to 
be  that  evil  youth?  Areyou  careless  whether  you  do  good  or  evil? 
But  let  us  look  at  something  brighter  and  better.  There 
ore  boly  children,  who,  like  their  Saviour,  while  growing  in 
Stature,  are  growing  "  in  favour  both  with  God  and  man,"  and 
whose  gentle,  child-like  example  b  powerful,  in  leading  their 
companions  to  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  of  such  an  English  boy,  who,  as  a  son  at  home^ 
was  a  comfort  to  his  parents  ;  and  as  a  companion  and  school- 
fellow, not  only  resisted  temptation  for  himself,  but  earnestly, 
lovingly,  and  prayerfully  endeavoured,  to  win  his  young  friends 
to  higher  and  better  things.  His  companions  could  not  but 
notice,  how  opposite  his  conduct  was,  to  that  of  the  many  selfish, 
cruel,  idle,  rebellious  boys  around  him.  And  this  example  was 
like  a  light  shining  before  them.  Many  wondered  at  it,  many 
were  drawn  towards  it,  and  ont  of  tfaese  a  few  decidedly 
resolved  to  follow  it.  Indeed,  they  were  not  a  few,  for  when 
Spencer  Thornton  entered  bis  ministry,  he  could  count  up  m(»e 
persons  whom  he  hod  been  the  means  of  leading  to  obey 
the  truth,  than  he  had  lived  years  in  the  world. 

Spencer  Thornton  is  gone  to  his  rest  He  was  suddenly 
called  home.  For  twelve  years  he  had  laboured  as  a  clei^yman 
in  an  extensive  country  parish  ;  and  here  again  his  holy  example 
shone  forth  and  enforced  his  diligent  teaching,  and  very  many 
were  led  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 
When  the  tidings  of  bis  sudden  death  reached  his  parish 
of  Wendover,  and  his  people  were  at  last  compelled  to  believe 
the  strangely  sad  intelligence,  they  mourned  for  him  ae  for 
their  dearest  friend  and  guide,  whose  holy  example  had  clearly 
marked  out  to  them  the  heavenward  course  in  which  his  voice 
had  urged  them  to  walk.  May  his  sons  whom  he  has  left 
behind  fill  up  his  place  in  the  Church  of  God  !  They  had  his 
precepts,  and  they  have  the  remembrance  of  his  holy  life, 
which  still  speaks  though  he  is  dead  i  and  may  many  of 
England's  sons  follow  in  his  footsteps  E 
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Do  you  DOW  understai 
obedieat  in  their  homes,  a 
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England.     There  are  more 
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Besides,  there  is  more  cor 
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obedient  and  afl™-*--- 
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JEsop  taoght — tbe  otd  heathen  writer  of  fables.  He  tells  of  a 
wiM  old  man,  whose  Mne  were  alwa}^  quarrelling.  To  con- 
vince tbem'  of  their  foil;,  he  ordered  a  bundle  of  sticks  to 
be  broDgbt,  and  dedied  them  to  try,  one  by  one,  to  break  tbe 
bnndle.  The;  all  tried,  bat  it  was  impossible.  Then  the 
father  untied  the  bundle,  and  giving  a  single  stick  to  each,  be 
bade  them  break  it.  Thas  the  bundle  of  sticks  was  all  broken 
up  with  the  greatest  ease.  "  See,"  said  the  father,  "  the  power 
of  anion.  If  jou  would  join  in  the  firm  braids  of  brotherly 
friendship,  no  mortal  could  hurt  you ;  but  if  once  the  ties  of 
affection  are  dissolved,  tbe  weakest  may  ii^nre  you."  May  the 
ties  which  bind  England's  sons  together  never  be  sundered,  for 
as  long  as  we  are  a  united  people  so  long  shall  our  country  be 
powerful.  But,  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  teaches  us,  "A 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand."  (Mark  iil. 
24,  26.) 

"  Union  is  strength  ; "  but,  alss !  there  may  be  unions  in  dn. 
Too  often  we  see  wicked  boys  and  girls  banding  together  in 
sin — perhaps  even  to  persecute  those  who  "  are  more  righteous 
than  they."  These  children  will  grow  up  to  unite  in  selfish, 
nngonlly  companies,  caring  little  for  their  neighbour,  and 
nothing  for  their  country, — quite  indifferent  about  that  Holy 
Word  which  commands  them,  again  and  again,  to  submit 
to  those  above  them,  "  for  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."    (Rom.  xiii.) 

"Union  is  strength,"  and  there  ia  a  union  which  brings 
down  blesnngs  on  our  country — it  is  a  anion  in  prayer.  In 
this  the  lambs  of  the  fiock  may  join  with  the  fkthers  in  Christ. 
And  when  we  remember  how  God  promises  to  answer  those 
who  agree  together  to  a^  anything  of  Him,  (Matt,  xviii. 
19,  20,)  is  it  not  encouraging  to  remember,  that  thousands  are 
joining,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  petitions  of  our  Liturgy  ? 
How  comforting  to  the  fatherless  child,  to  know  that  a  whole 
nation  is  seeking  from  God,  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises 
towards  him  and  his  widowed  mother.  And,  in  national 
sorrows,  in  famine,  in  pestilence,  when  all,  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest,  are  suffering,  or  fearing  to  suffer,  how  cheering  to 
the  soul,  at  such  a  season,  to  see  a  whole  people  on  their  kmeea 
before  a  merciful  God. 

Do  you  not  think,  too,  that  those  who  are  bravely  fi 
for  their  country,  rqoioe  in  the  assurance  of  sympathy  at  h 
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';!>  and  that  the   weary  soldier^  and  t^npeat-befttan  «ulo 


f|!  strengthened,  as  thej  remember  the  spedai  prajera  tha 

ascending  for  them,  and  for  the  welfare  of  their  *ooiinti 
whose  glorj  they  are  the  brave  defenders — prayers  from 
beloved,  sympathizing  Queen,  down  to  the  brothers^  pai 
children,  they  left  in  their  own  dear  home  ?  And  when  ooi 
hears  our  united  prayers,  and  gives  an  ailswer  of  peac 
when  He  sends  us  some  great  national  mercy,  is  it  not  swi 
if  unite,  as  a  whole  nation,  men,  women,  and  childreiiy  in  the 

j  I  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ? 

'  li  England  ought  to  be  a  united  nation.     In  what  other 

could  we  see  a  gardener's  boy  raised,  like  Sir  Joseph  Pu 
;;i[',  by  his  talents  and  merit,  to  the  friendship  of  nobles  ? 

Sj.  a  noble,  like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  searching  out  the  most  ] 

Ik  wretched,   and   wicked,  that  he  may  rescue  them  from  t 

I;  misery  and  sin  ?    Tou  will  remember  many  such  instana 

A^'-  England's  history^  but  where  shall,  we  look  for  them  in  thi 

',1  other  countries?     Tou  remember  how  the  gallant  Poles 

J'j  their  freedom.     Would  it  have  been  so  easy  to  overcome  it 

Vl  if  there  had  not  been  a  barrier  between  the  nobles  and 

';-.  i  serfs,    which    none  could  pass,  and  which  made   the    ] 

man  feel  he  had  no  rights  to  fight  for  ? 


v*.';  You  remember,  in  France,  how  the  nobles  held  themae 

I'i^  distinct  from  the  poor,  disregarded  their  sufferings,  and  refi 

to  pay  taxes;    and  how  the  poor,  with  hateful  cruelty,  o 
sacred  their  nobles  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Bevolut 
Even  now,  the  slave  and  serf  in  Russia,  must  always  ren 
.•^'■i  such/   The  sweeper  in   Hindostan,  must  continue  so  to 

hi}  hundreth  generation.     Do  you  think  the  Russian  boy,  or 

1=^^*  ('  Hindoo  girl,  can  feel  that  bond  of  affection  to  the  land  of  tl 

vj]  [j  birth,  which  is  natural  in  the  youth  of  these  happy  islands  ? 

We  have  also  our  classes  in  England — the  noble, 
middle  class,  the  working  men — ^but  the  deserving  may  alw 
rise  above  their  class,  and  not  one  of  these  classes  is  in 
pendent  of  the  others.  The  laws  that  govern  them  are  uu 
by  them  all  conjointly,  and  these  laws  must  be  equally  obej 
by  them  all.  Nay,  if  there  be  one  weaker  than  another 
England,  it  is  the  Englishman's  character — ^his  boast — to  prot 
and  defend  that  one.  Surely,  England  is  a  free  and  haf 
country. 

Oh,  if  every  boy  and  girl  in  England  early  learned 
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practise  tbe  golden  rule^  and  did  as  they  would  be  done  hy ; 
then  we  ehoald  not  see  men  banding  themBelves  together  in 
riotous  assemblies,  and  women  muting  in  unfaithfulneas  and 
disrespect,  towards  those  whom  God  himself  has  placed  in  a 
Boperior  poution.  Nor  should  we  see  selfish  and  haughty  oare- 
lessnesa,  in  those  whose  high  statical  especially  demands  of  tbem, 
to  be  examples  of  good  to  all  around  them.  "  The  poor  shall 
never  cease  out  of  the  land,"  for  God  himself  has  said  it. 
There  will  always  be  erils  to  remedy,  and  good  to  do.  It  is 
not  by  one  class  joining  together  against  another,  that 
this  can  be  done;  but  I  want  erery  boy  to  say,  I  am 
an  Englishman,  one  of  a  great  nation,  and  I  have  to  do  my 
part,  in  the  station  God  has  placed  me,  to  help  my  country  to 
show  an  example  before  the  nations  of  the  world,  what  a 
Christian  and  Protestant  country  ought  to  be, 

I  know  not  to  which  class  my  dear  young  reader  may  belong ; 
and,  indeed,  the  different  classes  are  so  blended  together,  and 
so  depend  on  each  other,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
them.  Yet  they  all  have  their  distinct  duties,  and  you  must 
learn  in  your  youth  what  those  duties  are,  and  how  yon  should 
fulfil  them.  For  the  learning,  the  riches,  the  leisure  of  the 
highest  classes  must  be  employed  to  plan,  and  write,  and  study 
for  their  country's  good.  The  middle  classes  will  be  enabled, 
by  their  practical  knowledge,  and  acquaintance  with  men  and 
things,  to  assist  wisely  in  carrying  out  useful  plans.  And  the 
poorer  classes  will  produce  what  is  needful,  for  the  necessities 
and  luxuries  of  life.  Thus,  neither  class  can  do  without  the 
others.  The  toil  andindnstry  of  the  poor,  is  needed  by  the  rich 
— the  instruction,  the  care,  the  money  of  the  rich,  is  needed  by 
the  poor. 

How  foolish,  then,  is  that  high-bom  boy,  who  indulges  in 
pride,  or  despises  the  poor,  as  if  his  own  merit  had  eained  for 
him  his  station.  Alas !  he  forgets  his  responsibility ;  and 
scarcely  linows  that  God  has  placed  him  there,  in  trust  for  tbe 
good  of  others.  Kor  is  that  peasant  lad  wiser,  who  is  dis- 
contented with  the  lot  which  God  has  judged  the  best  for  him, 
who  envies  his  rich  neighbour,  and  thinks  of  him  with  hatred, 
as  if  he  had  thrust  himself  into  tbe  station  in  which  it  was  the 
will  of  God  he  should  be  born.  Surely  such  feelings  are  . 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  English  child,  and  only  excusable  in 
an  untaught  and  oppressed  Russian  serf. 
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And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  among  the  bmdj  prin- 
leges  of  our  British  Constitution,  which  no  other  eoontiy 
in  the  world  possesses,  except,  perhaps,  the  United  Stalei.  I 
mean  the  right  that  the  poor  man  has,  equally  with  the  rich|  of 
expressing  his  opinion,  or  explaining  his  grievances.  In  Fnam 
they  reward  merit,  and  the  poor. man,  to  whom  God  has  gires 
talents,  or  virtue,  may  rise  to  the  highest  offices.  Bot, 
in  France,  they  have  no  freedom  of  the  press ; — ^no  one  cao 
print  any-thing  he  thinks  useful  to  be  known,  unless  he  has 
permission  from  the  rulers. 

In  other  countries  it  is  still  worse.  In  Russia,  they  fear  to 
tpe€tk  their  opinion,  to  their  dearest  friend,  lest  a  spy  shoald  be 
near,  and  they  should  be  sent  without  trial  to  the  cold  regioni 
of  Siberia.  In  England  there  is  no  such  bondage  ;  and  what 
a  means  of  usefulness  is  thus  put  into  our  hands !  Fearfol 
indeed  it  is,  when  we  see  this  power  used  for  evil  instead 
of  good ;  when  sedition,  and  discontent,  and  irreligion  are  pro- 
moted by  it,  instead  of  **  glory  to  God,"  **  peace  and  goodwill 
toward  men." 

But  you  will  say.  Children  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  free 
press.  Do  you  think  not?  I  imagine  the  poor  factory 
children  would  scarcely  agree  with  you.  The  printed  accounts 
of  the  long  hours  poor  boys  and  girls  were  obliged  to  work, 
informed  all  England  of  their  wrongs,  and  laws  were  made  to 
protect  them.  The  good  and  kind  among  the  masters  were 
very  glad  such  laws  should  be  made,  for  it  enabled  them  to 
compete  with  other  masters,  without  overworking  those  in  their 
employ.  I  could  tell  you  many  more  instances,  in  which  the 
children  of  England  have  been  benefited  by  a  free  press^  but 
one  is  sufficient ;  you  will  easily  recollect  more. 

I  think  my  young  readers  will  quite  agree  with  me,  In 
rejoicing  in  the  privileges  of  our  English  nation.  But  we 
must  look  beyond  our  little  island  home.  We  have  possessions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  seventh  square  mile  in  the 
known  world  belon<^s  to  England,  and  every  sixth  person  on 
the  earth  is  the  subject  of  Queen  Victoria.  Our  intercourse^ 
too,  with  every  foreign  nation,  and  our  trade  with  every  known 
port,  is  immense.  The  goods  and  manufactures  which  England 
produces,  are  exported  to  her  own  colonies  and  to  foreign  lands, 
and  she  brings  back  of  their  abundance  in  return.  This  great 
commerce  of  England  is  one  of  her  glories,  and  she  is  known 
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as  the  mistress  of  th«  sea.  As  a  child  in  this  great  empire, 
what  is  your  place  ?  Should  yon  not  learn,  and  try  in  your 
little  way  to  practise,  what  will  prepare  you  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  connected  with  all  this  greatness? 

We  sometimes  hear  that  heathen  lands  have  been  taught  new 
rices  by  the  English  who  have  visited  them.  This  is  sad 
indeed — a  great  national  sin,  which  mast  shut  our  mouths  if 
we  would  boast  of  our  magaificent  fleets  and  armies.  The 
Christian  Englishman,  by  bia  int^^ity,  fair  dealing,  and  kind- 
ness, should  show  forth  the  beauty  of  the  Gospel  when  he  goes 
among  the  Heathen;  while  those  who  remain  at  home  have 
atill  their  part  to  do,  by  praying,  not  only  that  ministers  and 
missionaries  may  go  and  preach  the  Giospel  to  the  heathen,  bnt 
that  every  ship  which  crosses  the  wide  ocean,  may  carry 
blessings  to  some  nation,  and  that  every  sailor,  while  doing  his 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  employer,  may  be  s  messenger  of 
mercy  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  And  this  is  a  prayer  in 
which  you  may  join,  even  while  you  are  a  child. 

We  have  said  thst  England  has  much  cause  for  rqoidng, 
but  England  has  no  reason  to  bonst.  There  are  many  faults 
common  to  Englishmen  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  use- 
fulness, and  which  the  children  of  England  might  easily 
conquer  before  the  bod  habits  get  strong.  For  example,' 
it  is  said  that  when  Englishmen  go  into  other  coantries,  th^ 
show  a  disregard  for  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the  people, 
which  is  quite  opposed  to  the  scriptural  rule,  "Be  courteous." 
It  would  be  fur  better  to  try  to  learn  such  lessons  as  each 
country  might  teach  ut,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  pleasant 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  endeavour  to  benefit  them.  There  is 
scarcely  a  foreign  nation,  from  which  we  might  not  learn  some* 
thing. 

There  are  many  in  England,  who  do  not  care  to  improve 
their  own  minds,  or  to  make  their  families  happy.  How  much 
they  might  learn  from  the  inhabitants  of  cold  and  dreary 
Iceland,  where  the  people  are  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
knowledge,  and  for  those  quiet  virtues  which  make  home 
delightful.  Many  of  our  English  boys  and  girts,  and  of  oar 
men  and  women  too,  though  they  may  be  kind  in  heart,  are 
rude  and  rough  in  their  manners.  Would  not  a  little  of  the 
cheerful,  thankful  dqiorlmeot  of  the  Norwegians,  who  seem  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  obliging  and  being  obliged,  be  a  great 
x2 
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improvement  on  sach  behavioar?  The  people  of  Sootliefii 
Europe  are  very  ignorant  and  bigoted,  bat  they  are  nid  to 
be  much  more  sober  and  temperate  than  the  CDglisk. 

Even  heathen  and  Mahometan  lands  might  furnish  manj 
a  lesson  for  us.  The  Arabs  are  wild  and  savage^  bat  we 
might  learn  from  them  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers.  The 
Hindoos  are  very  much  degraded,  and  perhaps  the  n^;roes  are 
still  more  so ;  yet  these  poor  people  oAen  show  an  attachment 
to  their  masters,  and  a  self-denying  care  and  affection  for  their 
masters'  children,  which  proves  an  unselfish  kindness  of  heart; 
deserving  the  imitation  of  the  youths  of  England. 

But,  while  we  acknowledge  that  even  heathens  may  put  ns  to 
shame  in  some  respects,  we  must  not  forget  how  ignorant  and 
wrong  they  are  in  others,  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
Gospel,  which  can  alone  elevate  their  minds  and  saye  their 
souls.  And  I  think  no  Christian  child  will  need  reminding 
that  here  is  another  work  which  belongs  to  his  place  in  the 
world.  Nor  shall  we  know,  till  that  day  which  reveals  all 
secrets,  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  little 
offerings  from  the  purses  of  the  young,  nor  the  blessings  which 
have  been  sent,  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  world,  in  -answer  to 
children's  prayers. 

We  speak  of  English  children  ;  but  we  use  that  word  as  a 
common  term  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  Our 
Scotch  and  Irish  brothers  and  sisters,  must  not  think  themselves 
free  from  the  peculiar  duties,  nor  excluded  from  the  peculiar  glory, 
of  their  common  country.  We  are  fellow-countrymen,  and  the 
only  rivalry  among  us  should  be,  who  shall  best  fill  his  place  in 
the  world.  Our  natural  characters  may  vary  ;  but  therefore, 
in  our  own  United  Kingdom,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
may  become,  as  it  were,  polishing-stones  to  each  other— each 
finding  something  to  admire  and  to  imitate  in  the  other  two.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  are  an  English  boy,  or  a  Scotch  one^ 
or  whether  your  home  is  in  our  sister  isle.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  well  to  see  what,  we  can  learn  from  each  other.  There 
is  a  sincerity,  a  depth,  and  a  straight-forwardness,  in  the 
character  of  the  English  people,  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
Still,  it  might  be  greatly  improved,  by  a  little  more  of  that 
warm-heartedness,  which  calls  forth  our  affections  towards  the 
Irish,  and  of  that  persevering  steadiness,  which  we  cannot  but 
respect  in  the  Scotch.     The  Irish  would  do  well  to  learn  frcun 
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the  Engliah  and  Scotch,  that  fore-thought,  and  prudence,  and 
those  practical  business  hatnts,  which,  joined  to  thur  native 
quickness  and  energy,  would  soon  raise  their  national  character. 
And  while  the  Scotch  may  find  something  to  learn  from  thft 
inhabitants  of  the  sister  kingdoms,  in  openness  of  character  and 
warmth  of  heart,  the  English  and  Irish  cannot  hut  see  much  to 
esteem  and  imitate  in  their  Scotch  brothers  and  sisters,  in  their 
steady  industry,  their  care  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
young,  and  their  national  observance  of  the  Sabbath, — an 
observance  always  marked  by  its  sobriety  and  practical 
character,  and  by  which  Scotland  has  been  so  long  and  so 
hononrably  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  the  eartb. 

And  now  we  have  finished  our  little  account  of  the  world  w« 
live  in,  and  of  our  place  in  it.  What  that  pUce  is  for  each 
particular  boy  or  girl  I  cannot  tell,  but  all  can  easily  judge  for 
themselves.  You  see  you  must  begin  as  children,  to  practise  in 
your  own  families,  and  among  your  own  friends,  those  duties  of 
your  station,  which,  as  you  grow  older,  will  become  more  and 
more  numerous  and  important.  But  before  I  say  farewell  to 
my  dear  young  friends,  I  must  remind  them  of  one  important 
truth,  in  connexion  with  this  History  of  the  World. 

We  have  read  of  mighty  conquerors,  great  kings,  brave 
warriorSi-^^f  learned  men,  holy  and  devoted  men,  and  wicked 
men :  each  one  had  bis  place  to  till,  and,  with  his  generatioo, 
passed  away.  Some  of  these  persons  have  left  behind  them 
lasting  memorials,  of  the  good  they  were  enabled  to  do  for  their 
fellow-countrymen  ;  others  have  leit  behind  them  sad  proofs  of 
harm  and  miscliief.  But  nil  these,  bad  and  good,  must  give  an 
account  how  they  filled  their  places  in  the  world, — "  for  we 
must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ;" — kings 
and  slaves,  learned  and  ignorant,  men,  women,  and  children, 
must  all  meet  there. 

I  should  like  you  to  take  your  Bible,  and  read  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  from 
the  Htb  to  the  30th  verse.  There  we  find  the  Lord  giving 
talents  as  it  pleases  Him,  to  some  more  than  to  others  ;  but  Ha 
expected  all  to  use  their  talents,  be  they  few  or  many.  He  did 
not  expect  five  talents  more,  from  the  servant  to  whom  He^ 
given  but  two ;  and  the  servant  who  bad  but  one  tBleD^  J 
have  been  rewarded,  had  be  brought  on/y  on«  other  talenfl 
thus  the  weakest  and  youngest  must  remember,   tl>M 


vhom  He  h|^^ 
talen^^K^ 
irtaleiaj^ 
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expects  their  one  talent  to  be  used  for  his  glory,  mod  tlimt  doiag 
this,  is  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  place  in  the  world. 

We  must  notice,  too,  that  God  calb  ikai  servant  wicked  and 
alothfol,  who  does  nothing  with  hb  talent ;  therefore  it  will  nol 
do  to  saj,  Mj  place  in  the  world  is  so  insignificant,  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  filling  welL  Does  it  not  make  one 
almost  afraid,  when  we  tliink  that  eveiy  little  child  has  a  plaee 
to  fill  and  a  work  to  do  for  God  in  the  world  ? 

Then  let  us  remember  this  work  most  begin  in  our  own 
hearts,  and  let  us  every  day  ask  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  His 
own  dear  Son's  sake,  to  forgive  us  our  many  forgetfulnesses 
and  sins,  and  to  give  us  His  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  within  m, 
and  to  teach  us  how  to  serve  Him,  and  how  to  do  some  good 
to  others  in  our  own  little  place  in  the  world. 
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TO  ENABLE  THE  STUDENT  TO  TRACE  ANT  PABTICULAB 
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N.B.  Any  country  not  mentioned  bj  name,  must  be  sougbt  for  under 
those  more  important  countries,  with  which  it  has  been  generally  conneoted. 

Wheneyer  the  date  prefixed  to  the  line  is  marked  B.O.,  the  reference  is  to 
the  ancient  history ;  whenever  marked  A.D.,  it  is  to  .the  modem  history. 
The  former  abbreviation  has  been  preferred,  as  better  known  to  most 
children  than  Ante  Christum ;  but  as  every  child  understands  the  meaning 
of  Anno  Domini,  the  a.d.  has  been  retained. 

When  more  than  one  reference  is  made  to  the  same  Section,  the  figures 
are  not  repeated. 
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B.O.  ABYSSINIA.  p.  0.  B. 

How  peopled... 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  

Candace,  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians 

A.D. 

They  hear  the  Gospel  early 

70.  Jews  in  the  country 

700.  Saracens  settle  there,  about 

Abyssinia  always  professed  Christianity    ... 
1857.  Present  state  of  the  country  

AFFGHANISTAN.— See  Persia,  and  India. 

'     AFRICA. 
In  Ancient  History,  see,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Rome,  &o. 
In  Modem  History,  see  Saracens,  Moors,  Turks,  Barbary  States,  fto, 

The  Slave  trade        13    4 

Sierra  Leone,  Abbeokuta,  Dahomey,  Ashantee     13    4 

The  Niger  Expeditions        13    4 

Cape  G^lony.    The  Hottentots  and  Cafires.    The  Zoolus 
1857.  Modem  discoveries  ... 

Madagascar — The  Christians  there,  and  the  persecution 
they  suffered        ...        ...        ...        ... 
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AJ>.                                   AFRICA — continued.  p.  a  L 

The  eastern  coast  of  Africa  claimed  by  the  PortogiMse    ... 
The  islands  near  Africa      ...  ...     13    6   S 

ALBIGENSES.— See  Christian  Church,  and  Franoe. 

ALGIEBS.— See  Barhary  SUtes. 

B.C.  AMALBKITEa 

Descended  from  Esau ...     2    2    1 

A.D.  AMERICA. 

The  Carthaginians  said  to  hare  discoTcred  it        ...  ...     6    13 

The  Northmen  of  Europe  also  claim  the  disooTery 
1492.  If  so — forgotten  till  the  Spaniards  introduced  it  to  Europe 

The  story  of  Columbus,  and  his  discoTeries 
1506.  Columbus  dies  in  Spain       

Cruel  gOTcmors  are  appointed  oyer  Spanish  America 

1508.  American  slavery  commences  under  Spain 

1621.  Mexico  conquered  by  Cortex  

1683.  Peru  conquered  by  Pizarro...  

1684.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  Virginia — ^This  colony  a  refuge  for 

Royalists   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     9    4    2 

1607.  Maryland  a  colony  of  Romanists 

1620.  New  England  and  the  oolony  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 

1682.  Pennsylyania  a  colony  of  Quakers ... 

Several  other  colonies  established  about  this  time ;   acme 
fr^m  England;  some  from  other  nations 

The  Red  Indians  ofl^n  ill-used  by  the  colonists 

John  Elliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Red  Indians 

1698.  The  Scotch  colony  to  Darien  

Transportation  of*  criminals  to  America,  opens  the  door  to 
slavery  in  t^e  English  colonics  there 
1716.  Transportation  of  the  Jacobites,  after  the  rebellion  in 

favour  of  the  Pretender 

1745.  Transportation  of  the  followers  of  Charles  Edward 
1756.  War  begins  with  France  about  the  American  colonies     ... 
1759.  Quebec  taken,  and  French  power  in  America  lost  with. 

V^CUlttUtt  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ■•• 

1774.  The   War  of   Independence  begins,  after  much  dispute 

with  England       11     8    1 

1776.  The  United  States  declare  their  indq)endonoe      

The  English  at  first  successful        

1777.  General  Burgoyne  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Americans 

1778.  The  French  openly  encourage  and  assist  the  United  States, 

in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  Canada  

Other  European  nations  make  war  with  England , 

1781.  Washington  greatly  distinguishes  himself  in  this  war     ... 
He  is  opposed  by  Lord  Comwallis,  who  is  obliged  to 

BUI  I  *JU  Clt/F    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •>• 

1782.  The  Colonies*  independence  obtained,  and  acknowledged 

formally  the  next  year     11     8     2 

1783.  Washington  the  first  President  ofthe  United  States— Their 

mode  of  government        ...        ...        ...        ...         ... 

Weeley  and  Whitefield  visit  America       ...        13    2    3 
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AD.  AKBBIOA — oontinued 

1808.  The  Couit  of  Portugal  removes  to  Brazil 

1812.  The  United  States  proclaim  war  against  England 

1814.  Peace  between  England  and  America        

Spain  loses  her  American  dominions         

1828.  Brazil  made  an  independent  kingdom,  nndor  its  king,  Don 

X^vIaXw         •••         «••         •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

Missionaries  from  the  Unit<}d  States  haye  been  Tery  useful 

among  the  Greek  Christians       

The  discoTery  of  the  North-west  passage 

Account  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Gh'eenlanders      

The  Bed  Indians,  who  roam  over  North  America 

The  trade  with  them  in  Russian  and  British  America     ... 

The  Missions  to  North  America 

The  fisheries  and  timber  of  North  America         

Canada  is  divided  into  East  and  West  Canada     

The  United  States  and  their  slaves  

Mexico  has  lost  Texas,  and  districts  of  Califomia 

Santa  Anna  the  late  IVesident        

Guatemala  and  the  English  settlement  there        

The  Darien  Isthmus 

South  America,  now  firee  from  Spain,  is  almost  all  under 

Republican  Governments— is  in  a  very  unsettled  state... 
Colombia  has  been  divided  into  three  separate  states 

Paraeuaj,  and  Francia  the  Jesuit,  its  late  ruler 

La  Plata  and  its  late  governor,  Bosas        

Peru — Bolivia — Chili — Banda  Oriental     

Guiana  the  only  country  in  South  America  which  now 

belongs  to  Europeans       ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  beautiful  empire  of  Brazil       

1857.  Patagonia — The  Patagonian  and  other  Missions  to  South 

America     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ..•         .*• 

AMMON.— See  Moab. 

B.C.  ARABIA. 

Ham's  descendants  first  settled  in  Arabia 2 

1894.  Ishmael  went  into  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  his  descend- 
ants dwelt  there   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2 

The  prophecy  about  Ishmael,  fulfilled  in  his  descendants. 
I VI en.  XVI.  jljs.^      ...         ...         *■•         ...         ...         ... 

A.D. 

1857.  The  present  state  of  Arabia  18 

B.C.  ASSYRIA. 

2217.  Building  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh , 

2080.  Ninus  and  Semiramis  

Chasm  of  several  centuries  in  Assyrian  history — ^Amraphel 

771.  Power  of  Assyria  under  Pul — Jonah's  prophecy 8 

747.  Nineveh  destroyed  the  first  time 

The  Kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  

721.  Assyria  carries  Israel  captiye         2 

DOO  BIBO        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       O 

624.  Nineveh  destroyed  the  second  time 

606.  N  ebuchadneszar's  conquests  over  the  Jews,  &0. 

oee  also     ...        «..        ...        ...        ,..        ...        •••    ss 
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I 

B.C.  A89TBIA— continofid.  pat. 

NebuchadDezzar*B  dreams ...          ...     3  1    S 

The  Chaldees            ...         ...         ...          ...     8  12 

Nebuchadnezzar's  successors           ...          ...     8  21 

538.  Babylon  taken— End  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ...          ...     8  2    2 

Babylon's  frequent  rebellions  

The  city  on  its  site  called  HiUah 

A.D.  AUSTRALIA. 

1610.  Discovered  by  the  Dutch ...  13     6    1 

1770.  Captain  Ck>ok  visits  it,  and  takes  possession  of  it  in  the 

name  of  the  King  of  England 

The  natives  a  very  degraded  race,  but  some  of  them  hare 

received  the  Gospel  

The  interior  of  Australia  not  explored 
Transportation  to  Australia  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land  dis- 
continued ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ... 

The  colonies  of  Australia,  and  the  productiona  of  the 

w^JUUvrY        •••  ••«  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

The  gold-fields  of  Australia 
1857.  The  present  state  of  the  people      

AUSTRIA..— See  Germany. 

BABYLON.— See  Assyria. 

BANDA  ORIENTAL.— See  America. 

BARBARY  STATES.— See  Carthage.— See  Rome.— See  Sarmcens. 
1535.  Algiers,  under  Barbarossa,  begins  to  acquire  a  character  for 

piracy         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,,      /      jl     jl 

Barbarossa  takes  possession  of  Tunis 

Charles  V.  restores  Tunis  to  its  rightful  king,  who  is  macfe 

a  vassal  of  Spain...  

Barbarossa  retains  Algiers,  and  continues  his  piracy 
1541.  Charles  V.  determines  to  conquer  him,  but  loses  his  fleet 
in  a  storm ...         ...         ...         ,..         ...         ...  ,,, 

The  Algerines  continue  pirates       ...   13     4    3 

In  the  18th  century  their  piracy  increases 

Tripoli  also  a  piratical  state,  but  Tripoli  and  Tunis  yield  to 
tne  remonstrances  of  England  and  France 
1816.  Algiers    bombarded     by    Lord     Exmouth,  —  Promises 

amendment 
1830.  Algiers  having  returned  to  piracy,  the  French  attack  it  ... 
They  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  call  it  Algeria  ... 
The  story  of  Abd-el-Kader 

BELGIUM.— See  Netherlands. 

BOHEMIA. 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  under  one  government       ...         ...      5     43 

1346.  Their  King  at  the  battle  of  Creasy 

Wicklifie*s  doctrines  introduced  through  Richard's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Bohemia      

1416.  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague — Their  Teacbiog — 

.     .  Their  dei^th ...        ...        ••.5     4    4 


INDEX. 

i..D.  BOHEKii. — oontinued. 

Ziska  heads  the  Bohemians,  who  obtain  liberty  of  con- 

Bcienoe  with  their  swords...         

1438.  Bohemia  becomes  united  with  Austria       

Persecutions  in  Bohemia     ... 

Bohemia  under  different  sorereigns,  and  sometimes  united 
with  Hungary       ...         ...         ...         ...         ,,,         ,,, 

1525.  Finally  subjected  to  Austria  

They  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  distinct  existence  from  this 

time — Are  greatly  persecuted      

1619.  Frederick  of  Bavaria  tries  to  assist  them  in  vain 

Account  of  the  Moravian  Christians         

1722.  Count  Zinzendorf  and  Hermhut...  

1760.  His  missionary  labours,  persecution,  and  death 

1857.  Present  state  of  Hermhut 

BOLrVlA.~See  America. 

BRAZIL.— See  America. 

BRITAIN.— See  England. 

BUBMAN  EMPIRE. 
Situation  of  Burmah  1 

1823.  The  Eling  of  Burmah  attacks  our  Indian  possesaions     ... 

1824.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  attacks  Rangoon 

Br.  Price  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  •• 

Jreace  m&ue    ...  ...  ,,.         ...         ,.,         ,,,         ,,, 

Missions  to  Burmah  

1852.  Another  war  with  England 

1857.  The  Karens 

CALIFORNIA.— See  America. 

CANADA. — See  America. 

B.C.  CARTHAGE.— See  Tyre. 

869.  Founded  by  the  Tyrians      

Took  the  place  of  Tyre        ...         

Orew  powerful  as   mistress  of  the  north  of  Afno«|  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  ...         ...         ... 

Hated  the  Greeks  and  Romans       ...         ...         ...         ..• 

275.  War  with  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily  

264.  First  Punic  war ... 

Why  called  Punic  wars        ...         ...         ...         ...         ,.^ 

218.  Second  Punic  war — Battle  of  Cannae  (b.O.  217) 

147.  Carthage  burned — End  of  third  Punic  war 

Carthage  stood  near  where  Tunis  now  stands       ...         m, 

A.D. 

Carthage  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Augustas 
439   Became  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdcni 

The  Arian  Vandals  persecute  the  Christians  in 
455.  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  plunders  Rome   ... 

Huneric  punished  by  God  for  his  cruelty  ...         ... 

534.  Justinian  puts  an  end  to  the  Vandal  kis^gdoiii      .•• 
698*  Carthage  destroyed  by  the  SaraoBM  ,.«        ••• 
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B.C. 


CHILL— See  Ameriott. 
CHINA. 


P.    c  I. 


How  peopled...         ...         ...  ...     2    14 

Exclusive  from  the  fint       ...     6    8    1 

Attacks  by  the  Tartan        

216.  The  Chinese  build  the  Great  Wall,  to  keep  oat  the  Ikrtan^ 

but  it  ifl  of  little  UM        

Some  writers  doubt  the  great  antiquitj  of  the  GhinoM 

**^''*VU       •••        •••       •••       •••       •••        •••        ••• 

Christianitj  earlj   taught   in    China    (probablj  hj  the 

Nestorians)  ...  ...      16    8 

The  Tartars  and  Chinese  oontinuallj  at  war,  with  Tarions 

sUfXXrBB  ...  ,,,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         ^       J^       ^ 

1214.  Zingis  Khan  conquers  China  

His  successors  complete  the  conquest,  and  role  there  more 
than  100  years 
1686.  The  Chinese  allow  the  Portuguese  to  settle  in  Macao      ...  13    3    3 

1638.  Permit  the  Dutch  to  tmde  with  China      6     1    S 

Japan  the  only  other  country  the  Chinese  traded  with    ... 
1644.  The  Mantchoo  Tartars  conquer  the  country — They  reigii 

there  still 13     8    8 

1794.  England  proposes  an  intercourse  for  commerce,  &c.,  whidi 

China  rejects         

1840.  The  opium  war  between  England  and  China 
1842.  The  English  take  possession  of  Hong  Kong — This   evU 
war  opens  China  to  Protestant  missionaries 

1848.  The  present  civil  war  in  China  begins       

The  war  with  England  probably  led  to  the  breaking  oat  of 

the  Chinese  rebellion  against  their  Tartar  rulers 
The  present  extent  of  the  Chinese  empire ... 
Thibet — The  worship  of  the  grand  Lama 

Capture  of  Nankin 

1857.  The  English  bombard  Canton,  on  account  of  the  Chinese 

breach  of  treaty 

The  present  state  of  China 


THE  CHBISTIAN  CHTJRCH. 

The  great  work  Christ  came  to  accomplish  

29.  Christ  begins  His  ministry 

83.  His  crucifixion 

The  GK>spel  first  offered  to  the  Jews  

Then,  on  their  rejection  of  it,  to  the  Gentiles      

36.  The  Church  persecuted        

Character  of  the  early  Church,  when  at  peace      

52.  The  inspired  Council  held  at  Jerusalem 

We  have  little  information  on  which  we  can  depend,  about 
the  progress  of  the  first  dissemination  of  the  GK>spd, 

beyond  what  the  Bible  supplies 

Christ  only  once  preached  in  a  country  of  ih»  Ghentiles  ... 
The  labours  of  the  apostles 

OCu  uoO        •••  •••  ••«  ,.,  ,^,  ^.,  ,,, 

Miracles  may  be  done  by  the  power  of  Satan       

St.  Ihomai-^yriau  Christians  in  India   ... 
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B.C.  THS  OHBiSTiAN  CH17B0H — oontmnod.  p.    0.   I. 

The  Gospels  written — Matthew  and  Mark  about  89  and 

4A,  Luke  about  63,  John  about  97   -     

The  uncertainty  of  early  ecdesiastioal  history      

The  Gospel  introduced  into  Britain  18    1 

Early  Church  in  Ireland  and  Scotland      

64.  First  persecution  under  Nero  18    9 

Ten  great  persecutions  under  the  heathen  emperors  of 

^vVUlv  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Christians  thrown  to  wild  beasts 16    1 

The  Christians,  taught  by  Christ,  escape  firom  the  siege  of 

Jerusalem  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     1    4    2 

The  times  of  the  GtentUes 14    8 

95.  Second  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Domitian 

96.  The  Beyelation  of  Christ 

Timothy  martyred    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  seven  Churches 

Ephesus*  great  priyileges 

Smyrna  now  flourishing       

St.  John's  return  from  Patmos,  and  subsequent  history  ... 

The  Church  fell  into  error,  even  in  the  apostolic  age       ...     1    6    8 

As  the  Church  increases  in  numbers  it  declines  in  piety  ... 

In  the  second  century  great  errors  appear 

303.  The  last  persecution  under  the  heathen  emperon...         ...    1    8    2 

The  reproach  of  Christ,  in  a  measure,  ceases        16    8 

Whole  legions  of  soldiers,  and  even  many  philosophers, 
profess  Christ        

The  new  converts  from  heathenism  often  very  ignorant  ... 

Others,  who  were  learned,  mix  with  the  faith  a  frdse 
philosophy... 

An  early  superstition  was  the  supposed  efficacy  of  prayer 
at  the  tombs  of  martyrs  ...         ...         ... 

The  development  of  evU  kept  down  under  heathen  emperon 
312.  The  first  Christian  emperor 2    11 

Wh^  we  think  Constantine*s  vision  of  the  cross  doubtful... 

Christianity  made  the  religion  of  the  empire        

The  Arian  heresy      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

325.  First  G^eral  Council,  against  Arians,  at  Nice     2    1    2 

Duties  of  ministers  and  laity  

381.  Second   General  Council  against  Macedonian  heresy  at 
Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  

The  three  creeds  of  the  Churdi  of  England         

St.  Athanasius  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 

361.  Heathenism  restored  by  Julian       2    18 

363.  Christianity  restored  by  Jovian      

431.  The  Nestorians  and  other  early  dissentieiits  4    4    2 

The  Arian  barbarians  persecute      2    2    1 

The  Vandal  persecution  in  Africa...  

Huneric*s  death        ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Franks  become  Christians        « 8    8    2 

The  British,  and  Romish  missionaries  to  the  Sozont 

432.  St.  Patrick  the  apostle  of  Ireland  ... 
Ireland  famed  for  learning  and  piety 
Irish  missionary  spirit        ... 
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AJ>.  THX  CHBI8TIAK  CHUBOH— OOntmilod.  P.    a   1 

Irish  Christians  settle  at  Cantire ...  ...     2    2    S 

St.  Golumba's  miesion  to  the  Picti 

Seeds  of   Popery  sown   in   third    Gencnd    Oomieil    at 

Ephesufl  (431)       ...     2    8    1 

Some  Churches  refuse  to  submit  to  the  third  GeofSnl 

vOUUvU  (.,  •••  , ,,  «••  •••  ...  ... 

In  less  than  200  jears  the  worship  of  Marj  and  of  Uie 

saints  an  ackiiowledgcd  tenet      

Many  errors  introduc-ed  about  this  time 

500.  Switzerland  said  to  receive  Christianity  about 

Several  early  bishops  of  Rome  martyred,  and  it  was  resolyed 

not  to  appoint  one  for  a  time      

The  Arians  persecute  the    Trinitarian  bishops,    as   St. 

Athanasius,  &c 

Bishops  of  Home,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alex* 

andria,  begin  to  quarrel  for  pre-eminence 
An  African  Christian  Church  as  early  as  any,  exoept  that 

•**    "  lAUww         •••  •••  •••  •••  ■••  •••  ••• 

The  Greek  Church  can  claim  earlier  authentic  histoiy 

than  the  Church  of  Bome  can     

The  Bishop  of  Constantinople's  claim  founded  on  the 

emperor's  residence  in  that  city 

606.  Phoeas  declares  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  be  the  unirersal 

Disnop         ...  ...  ,,,  a,,  ...  ...  ... 

Meaning  of  the  word  Pope 

From  this  time  the  Church  of  Bome  means  (not   the 

Christians  in   Rome,    but)   all  who  acknowledge   the 

Pope's  authority 

664.  The  8uxons  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 

try  to  compel  the  Britibh  Churches  to  do  so     ...  ...      3     4    1 

But  the  British  and  Irish  Churches  refuse  3     3     1 

The  Scots  of  lona  long  independent  of  Rome 

678.  Bedo  translates  the  Scriptures  into  English  3     4    2 

At  first  much  real  truth  taught  by  the  Church  of  Bome, 

and  but  little  important  error 2     3     1 

By  degrees  the  light  fades,  and  they  persecute  the  truth  as 

severely  as  heathens  or  Arians 

There  were  always  protesters  against  the  errors  of  the 

Church  of  Rome 7     3     2 

700.  Rise  of  the  Paulicians  about  3     3     1 

The  Pope  claims  superiority  to  the  emperor         2     3     1 

The  reasonings  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  support  of  her 

ciauns         ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,,         ,,,  ,.,     2     3     2 

Question  of  St.  Peter's  supremacy 

If  granted,  why  should  the  Popes  succeed  to  it  ? 

And  why  not  found  out  for  the  first  800  years  after  Christ  P 

Throe  meanings  to  the  word  Church         

The  Pope's  claim  that  the  Church  of  Bome  is  the  only  true 

Church      

He  declares  himself  infaUible         

The  Pope  an  Antichrist       

726.  The  Emperor  Leo,  with  some  bloodshed,  removes  images 

from  the  Eastern  Churches        3     12 

The  Western  Churches  retain  them  by  force  of  arms     ... 
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A.D.  THB  CHSISTIAN  OHUBCH — OOHtiniied.  P.    0.    8. 

774.  The  Pope  becomes  a  sovereign  prince,  and  is  confirmed  in 

his  power  by  Charlemagne  

787.  The  Greek  Gharch  returns  to  communion  with  the  Pope 

Prayers  against  the  Danes  in  churches      3    3    1 

The  Saracens  compel  the  Eastern  Churches  to  submit     ...     3     1     1 
Some  of  the  Western  Churches  share  the  same  fate        ...     3    2    2 
The  Boraish  schools  taught  error,  from  which  the  Irish 
were  stui  tree        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Charlemagne  calls  a  Council,    which  acknowledges  the 

Pope's  authority  in  submission  to  the  Bible      3    3     1 

The  Pope  calls  a  second  Council  at  Nice,  which  confirms 

the  use  of  images 

823.  Claude,  of  Turin,  declares  against  image- worship 3     3    3 

The  Waldenses         

831.  S  weden  professes  Christianity        ...         ...         

842.  The  Paulicians  severely  persecuted,  especially  under  Theo- 
dora, regent  3    3    2 

They  take  up  arms 

The  Aibigenses 

Alfred  the  Great  translates  portions  of  the  Bible  for  his 

suDjects     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         •••         •••     o    4    X 

The  Welsh  always  retain  their  Welsh  Bible         

886.  Alfred  founds  the   University  of  Oxford;   and  his  son 

Edward  founds  the  University  of  Cambridge  (a.d.  915)     8    4    2 
At  this  period  religion  and  learning  revive  in  England,  but 
the  Danes'  incursions  90on  check  improvement.. « 
900.  Denmark  is  counted  a  Christian  country,  but  many  of  the 

sea- kings  continue  heathen  ...         ...         ...         ...     8    4    8 

936.  Otho  the   Great  becomes   Emperor  of   Germany,    and 
claims  (as  the  right  of  the  emperors)  to  elect  the  Popes... 

988.  Kussia  converted  to  Christianity    ...         ...         ...         ...     8    8    8 

989.  Hungary  receives  the  Gospel 

The  dark  ages  begin  about  this  time 

The  Popes  of  this  period  were  very  wicked,  until  the  kings 

of  Europe  insist  on  choosing  a  better  Pope      

The  frequency  of  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  ...         ...     4    1     1 

^Iso  see     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     4     a     2 

1054.  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  finally  separate — Present  state 

of  the  Greek  Church       ...         ...         ...     4    4    2 

1073.  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII.)  elected  Pope— He  first  claims 
the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  election  of  emperon  and 

kings — He  also  forbids  the  priests  to  marry     4    1    2 

1077.  Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  sufiers  the  most  humiHating  peoftnofl^ 
in  consequence  of  his  want  of  submission 
The  successors  of  Hildebrand  claim  the  same 

authority  he  demanded    ... 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  from  this  tiaM^ 
power  may  be  considered  at  its  height  ... 
1095.  The  crusades  begin  ... 
1137.  Komish  practices  introduced  into  Wales  ... 
1140.  About  this  time  the  wars  between  the  Popes  and  emi 

took  the  name  of  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and 
1147.  Second  crusade — Bernard  and  Abelard     ... 
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TO  ENABLE  THE  STUDENT  TO  TRACE  ANY  PABTIOULAB 
HISTORY  THROUGHOUT  THE  BOOK. 


P.,  PaBT  ;   C,  ChAPTEB  ;   S.,  SbCTIOIT. 


N.B.  Any  country  not  mentioned  by  name,  must  be  sought  £Dr  under 
those  more  important  countries,  with  which  it  has  been  generally  conneoted. 

Whenever  the  date  prefixed  to  the  line  is  marked  B.C.,  the  reference  is  to 
the  ancient  history ;  whenever  marked  A.D.,  it  is  to  .the  modern  history. 
The  former  abbreviation  has  been  preferred,  as  better  known  to  most 
children  than  Ante  Christum ;  but  as  every  child  understands  the  Tv*<<»«^i>g 
of  Anno  Domini,  the  ▲.d.  has  been  retained. 

When  more  than  one  reference  is  made  to  the  same  Section,  the  figures 
are  not  repeated. 
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B.O.  ABYSSINIA. 

How  peopled... 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  

Candace,  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians ... 
▲J>. 

They  hear  the  Gospel  early 

70.  Jews  in  the  country ... 
700.  Saracens  settle  there,  about 

Abyssinia  always  professed  Christianity 
1857.  Present  state  of  the  country 

AFFGHANISTAN.— See  Persia,  and  India. 

-     AFRICA. 
In  Ancient  History,  see,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Rome,  &o. 
In  Modem  History,  see  Saracens,  Moors,  Turks,  Barbary  States,  fte. 

The  Slave  trade        13    4 

Sierra  Leone,  Abbeokuta,  Dahomey,  Ashantee     13    4 

The  Niger  Expeditions        13    4 

Cape  G[>lony.    The  Hottentots  and  CalFres.    GThe  Zoolus 

1857.  Modem  discoveries 

Madagascar — The  Christians  there,  and  the  persecution 
they  suflfbred        


1 
2 
3 
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HiB  judges  sentence  him  to  be  taken  and  puniahed  M  aoon 
as  his  safe-conduct  has  expired   ...         ...         ...  ... 

Luther  is  seized,  and  carried  to  the  Castle  of  Wartbufg...     7     2    8 
Ghreat  grief  in  Germany  in  the  belief  of  his  death... 

1622.  He  translates  the  Bible  into  Gkrman        

Other  Reformers      ...         ...         ...        •»»         •••  ... 

oco  also      ..>  •••  •••         ...         •••        .*■*  •••      ■     ^    V 

The  truth  spreads  to  France  

AliK)  to  England  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...     7     3    4 

The  Churches  there  rejoice  to  receiye  Luther's  books 

1522.  How  the  Kfformation  reached  Holland    ...     7    41 

Bise  of  the  Anabaptists  —  Luther  leayes  Waitburg   to 

oppose  them         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     7     2    3 

1523.  Sweiden  professes  the  Protestant  faith ...     7     4    1 

1529.  Diet  at  Spiers— Reformers  first  called  Protestants  ...     7     3    8 

1530.  Confessions  of  Augsburg     ...         

1531.  Protestant  league  for  mutual  defence  at  Smaloalde 

A  ciTil  war  in  Switserland,  in  which  Zwingle  dies  inbftttle 
— After  his  death  the  Swiss  obtain  religious  liberty         ...     7     2    3 
Differences  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  on  the  subject  of 
the  Xx)rd*8  Supper  ...         ...         ...       ....         ... 

1532.  Charles  Y.  promises  liberty  of  conscience  till  the  calling  of 

a  General  Council  7     8     2 

1533.  Denmark  becomes  a  Protestant  country 7     4    1 

Several  Italian  princes  favour  the  Protestants—noblea  and 

learned  men  embrace  the  faith ...     7     4    2 

Lefevre    and    Farel    Reformers   in    France  —  Margaret 

D'Alen^on  embraces  the  Reformed  faith  ...         ...     7     4    3 

1534.  Severe  persecution  against  the  Protestants  or  Hnguenota  of 

T!  rauc/O        ...  ...  •••  ...  ...  ...  •*• 

1535.  Calvin  flees  to  Geneva,  which  has  been  declared  Protestant 
Luther  sees  the  sin  of  persecution,  which  Calvin  does  not 
Calvin  is  more  scriptural  in   his  views  of  the  Lord's 

O^^l'^*      •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

Cal?in  s  Christian  meekness  in  a  dispute  with  Luther     ... 

1540.  Rise  of  the  Jesuits — Their  principles  and  history 8     1    8 

1542.  The  Inquisition  in  Rome  receives  new  powers  to  crush  the 

Reformation,  but  is  twenty  years  effecting  it 7     4     8 

1545.  The  Council  of  Trent  begins  its  sittings,  and  continuea 

them  nearly  twenty  years  ...8     11 

They  first  recite  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  Romanist  and 

Protestant  alike  receive 

Starting  from  that  point,  they  invite  discussion  on  the  rest 
Protestants  think  it  their  duty  to  venture  to  the  Council 

First  discussion  on  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture 

The  negative  decision,  with  the  refusal  of  a  translated 

Bible,  cause  several  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Reformers  no  longer  hope  any  good  from  the  CounoU 
Long  discussions  follow  about  the  way  of  salvation- 
Decision  against  free  grace  

Decisions  in  favour  of  indulgences  and  Purgatory,  and  tha 

intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  saints      

Also,  the  seven  Sacraments— Infallibility  of  the  Choroh  of 

Ro^ne — Confession  to  a  priest^  &c.     .... 
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The  Council  curses  those  who  refuse  her  authority,  and. 

commands  kings  and  princes  to  persecute  such 8    1    2 

Pope  Pius*  Creed,  which  contains  the  faith  of  the  Boman- 

ist,   published  (a.d.  1564) — forty  years  after  the  Be- 

formation  commenced      

The  Propaganda — The  Congregation  of  the  Index 

The  Reformation  had  made  much  progress  when   the 

Council  of  Trent  closed  '. 8    14 

Obtains  much  help  in  England  by  the  adyanoement  of 

Cranmer    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     8     2     1 

King  Henry  YIII.,  and  not  the  Pope,  declared  head  of  the 

Church  of  England  (a.d.  1533) 

He  persecutes  both  Romanist  and  Protestant — Sir  Thomas 

More— Anne  Ayscough   ..;         

Dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  other  reforms  in  England    8    2    2 
1547.  The  Reformation  begins  in  good  earnest  under  Edward 

YI.  and  his  Protestant  guardians  8    2    8 

Articles,  Liturgy,  &c.,  of  the  Church  of  England  prepared 

by  Cranmer  and  the  other  Reformers 

Edward's  personal  piety  and  early  death 

1552.  Wars  to  obtain  liberty  of  conscience  in  Germany — After 

much  bloodshed  and  wrong,  the  Emperor  grants  it 

in  the  treaty  of  Passau ...     8    1    4 

Account  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party    

Renewed  persecutions  in  Bohemia 

1553.  The  faith  of  the  English  Protestants  sererely  tried  on  the 

accession  of  Mary ,         8    8    1 

1554.  The  Pope's  Legate  receiyed  in  England,  and  absolyes  the 

country  from  the  guilt  of  the  Reformation       

1555.  Severe  persecutions  follow — Cbrdiner^s  awful  end — The 

bloody  Bonner      ...         ...        ...         ...         ... 

Nearly  300  martyrs  suffered  death 

1556.  Cranmer's  fall,  recoyery,  and  martyrdom  —  Elizabeth's 

danger        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     8    8     2 

1558.  Elizal^th  becomes  Queen,  and  restores  the  Protestuit 

religion      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     8    8     3 

The  Pope's  Bull  against  her 

The  Spanish  Armada  (aj).  1588),  and  how  God  protected 

£Uo    OvC V ttU VD  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

England    has    always    been    prosperous  when    she  has 
honoured  God      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Puritans  and  Dissenters  8    3    4 

The  Scotch  Reformation  hadmadegreatprogressby  this  time    8    4    2 

Cardinal  Beaton  and  Wishart  (a..d.  1546)  

The  last  martyr  in  Scotland  (a.d.  1547) 

1559.  The  Scotch  nobles  make  a  league  to  support  the  Protestant 

laivn  ...  ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         •••     o    V    o 

John  Knox  and  Mary  Queen  of  Soots       

The  character  of  Knox        ...         8    4    4 

The  Protestant  noblee  depose  Mary,  and  rule  for  her 

son  (a.d.  1567)     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Socinus  liyed  about  this  time^  founder  of  the  sect  of 

Socinians  (a-D.  1550)      9    2    1 
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Ireland   sared  from  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Maij 

Queen  of  England  ...     8    5    1 

1560.  The  Irish  biBhops  join  the  Protestant  Churoh 

Mistakes  of  Elizabeth  about  Ireland— Its  friends. . . 

GThe  Irish  Uniyersity  receires  its  charter  (aj).  1591) 

The  Irish  and  Welsh  Bibles  ...     8    6    S 

Bomish  Bishops  suffered  to  intrude  (a.d.  1614)  ... 
1560.  Philip  II.  persecutes  the  Church  of  Ood  in  Spain  ...     9     1    3 

1568.  Great  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  Duke  of 

AlvA 

^A-AW  •«»  ••«  •••  •••  •••  ■••  ••• 

Philip  III.  is  obliged  to  make  a  truce  with  the  seren 
United  Prorinces,  who  maintain  their  Protestantism,  and 

become  free  (a.d.  1609)    ...         

1572.  Persecution  or  war  against  the  Huguenots — are  constant 

till  th^ end  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew        ...     9     1     1 
1598.  Henry  iV.  grants  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  Frendi 

Protestants  9     1     S 

Missionaries  preach  to  the  Scotch  settlers  in  Ulster  with 

great  success  in  the  reign  of  James  I 

The  Book  of  Sports  in  England     

1605.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  to  restore  Popery  in  England 
Different  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  English    ... 

1611.  Our  present  version 

The  religious  character  of  some  of  the  American  colonies... 
1630.  The  Jansenists  preach  the  doctrines  of  free  grace... 

Much  persecuted,  especially  by  their  chief  enemies  the  Jesuits 

The  sect  at  length  dispersed  

There  is  reason  to   believe   some  Romanists  may  find 
the  saving  truth  of  Christ  crucified  without  perceiving 

the  errors  of  Popery         

The  thirty  years'  was  for  religious  freedom  in  C^ermany 

(began  A.D.  1619) 9     2     4 

1632.  The  Christian  warrior  Gustaviis  Adolphus  

The  war  concludes  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  whioh 

grants  liberty  of  conscience  ^a.d.  1648) 

Dissenters  persecuted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 9     8    4 

1637.  Laud  attempts  to  introduce  the  English  Prayer-book  into 

Scotland,  with  some  Popish  alterations 

1638.  The  Covenanters — Laud  and  the  present  Tractarians 

1641.  Massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Irdand      ... 9     4     1 

Bedell,  the  good  Bishop      

The  good  Duke  of  Ormond 

1647.  Quakers  date  their  rise        9     4    2 

Louis  XIII.  makes  war  on  the  Huguenots — Three  sieges  of 

Bochelle ....     9     2     6 

Louis  XIV.  continues  the  persecution       9     4     1 

1656.  Cromwell's  excellent  letter  to  persuade  him  to  desist 

Cromwell  advocates  hberty  of    conscience,  severe  only 

against  the  Episcopalians  9    4     2 

The  character  ot  Cromwell,  his  Protestantism  and  his  use- 
fulness     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     9    4     1 

1662.  Persecution  of  the    Nonconformists    in  England,    and 

ejection  of  2,000  ministers  by  Charles  II 10    2     2 
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Dissentera  persecuted — John  Bunyan       

CoYenanten  persecuted       10    2    3 

1685.  Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes       10    1    1 

The  Dragonnades     10    1    2 

1686.  Prot^tants  persecuted  by  James  II.,  and  Bomanists  put 

into  all  places  of  trust      10    8    1 

1687.  A  Papal  legate  received  in  England  

1688.  Declaration  of  indulgence  commanded  to  be  read  in  the 

CXI  UI  vilOB  ,  ,m  •••  ...  ••*  ...  •••  (t. 

Trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  who  xefoae        ...  10    8    2 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  England... 

Their  ready  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Orange     10    8    3 

1689.  Scotland  makes  some  effort  for  James       

Ireland,  under  its  Popish  Yioeroj,  l^rroonnel,  long  resists 

W  lUlBlU        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  (.« 

Siege  of  Londonderry — The  men  of  Enniskillen 

The  Act  of  Toleration  and  Bill  of  Bights 

1691.  Protestant  rule  restored  to  Ireland  

Missionary  efforts  made— Elliott 10    4    2 

1701.  The  PropHgation  of  the  GtMpel  Society  established        ...  10    4    1 
The  last  great  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  commenced 

(A.D.  1686) — Many  died  in  gaols,  or  on  their  journey 

from  Turin  to  Gteneva 11    2     1 

Three  years  after  800  or  900  return  under  Henri  Amaud, 

and  fight  for  their  ancient  homes  and  their  faith 
They  have  some  success,  but  are  frequently  molested  for 

many  years 
1704.  They  are  released  from  persecution  at  the  request  of  Queen  / 

Anne  of  England... 
Allowed  their  religious  fi;eedom  only  since  the  Bevolution 

(ad.  1848)  18    2    2 

The  Waldenses  have  always  preserved  a  pure  fidth         ...  11    2    1 
1721.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  Peter  the  Great,  becomes  the  head  of 

the  Russian  Church         10    6    2 

1745.  The  successes  of  the  young  Pretender  alarm  the  English 

Protestants  with  the  fear  of  another  Popish  Sovereign  11     1     2 
Ck)d  interferes  for  our  preservation — ^The  attempt  defeated 

Count  Zinzendorf  and  Hermhut 

Infidelity  of  France... 

Infidel  writers  in  England — Thomas  Paine  

1793.  The  revolutionary  wars  and  the  troubles  in  France  seem 

destined  by  God  especially  to  punish  Popish  nations  ... 

1794.  Religion  abolished  in  France  for  about  a  year      

1804.  Bible  Society  established  in  England         

1809.  The  Pope  declared  to  be  a  Bishop  only,  and  no  longer  a 

Sovereign,  and  continues  so  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ...  12    4    8 
Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  encourages  Bible  and 

Missionary  Societies,   which  flourish  in  that  country 

until  his  death      13    1     8 

1825.  Nicholas  succeeds  him,  and  puts  down  all  such  attempts 

to  teach  his  subjects — He  also  persecutes  the  Jews 
State  of  rehgion  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  13    2     5 
The  increase  of  godliness,  and  the  persecution  of  the 

jjnsn  ...        •••        ...        ...        •«•        ctt        t«* 
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Church  by  the  Bomanisto  in  Irdand  al  the  beginmng 

of  the  present  century    ...         

The  state  of   religion  in  Ireland  at  tiie  presoit   tinie 

I A  J/*     XOOf    J  •••  mjt,  •••  •••  •«•  ••« 

Scotland  had  lost  much  of  the  sealoos  piety  which  once 
distinguished  her,  but  at  the  end  of  tne  last  oentniy  it 
revives — Bobert  and  James  Haldane     ...   18    2    8 

Charles  of  Bala,  and  Wales  

1829.  The  Bomanists  admitted  into  the  English  Fariiament — 

The  bad  effects  of  it         13     2    4 

The  Papal  aggression  (a.d.  1850)  awakens  English  Pro-       ^ 
testants  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  ...   13     2    5 

Thepresentstateof England  (▲.D.1857) — Increaseofreligion  13     2    8 

1841.  England  and    Prussia    unite   to  send  a  bishop  of  the 

English  Church  to  Jerusalem — his  usefulness  there     ...   13     2    1 
Present  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  (a..d.  1857)    ...         ...   13     3    8 

1842.  China  opened  providentially  by  the  Lord  bringing  good 

out  oi  evix ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  religious  element  in  the  civil  war  in  China,  and  the 

state  of  the  country  at  this  time  

The  former  opposition  of  the  English  authorities  to  mis- 

sionary  effort  in  India,  and  the  great  improvement  in 

that  respect  within  the  last  century       ...   13     3    1 

Tlie  present  religious  state  of  India,  &c. 

Missions  to  the  Pnnjaub ...   13     3    2 

Missions  to  Burmah — ^the  Karens 

1848.  The  Pope  driven  from  Bome — The  Inquisition  burst  open 

— ^Bibles  sent  into  the  country,  and  readily  received   ...   13     1    4 
1850.  The    Pope    restored  by  the  French— The  Bible  again 

closed,  and  the  Inquisition  re-established 

The  present  state  of  Itttly 

1854.  The  new  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

1854.  Improved  state  of  our  army  and  navy  in  religious  Imow- 

ledge  and  practice  

Persecution  in  Austria — Zillerthal  (a.d.  1887)     

1855.  The  people  of  Austria  given  over  to  the  Pope,  and  the 

present  Emperor  has  yielded  the  right  of  interfering  in 

any  matter  connected  with  the  Church  or  priests 

1857.  Present  religious  state  of  France 

■ of  Turkey 

State  of  religion  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal 

in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe     ... 

'   '         in  Africa  ... 

Dee  aiso      ...  ...  ...         ,,,         ,,,         ,,,         ... 

Mit«8ions  in  North  America 

The  Bomanists  of  South  America  are  more  cUfBcnlt  to  reach 

The  Patagonian  Mission      

The  Missions  to  Australia 

Missions  to  New  Zealand,  which  must  now  be  considered 

a  Christian  country  

Misitions  among  the  islands  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean  ... 

Pitcaim's  Island — The  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty  ...  13     6     2 

The  large  island  of  Now  Guinea  without  missionaries  or 

teacners   ■.^,         ..•         ••.         ...         ...         ...         ...   l.o     o     3 
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Comp«ri8on  of  the  number  of  Heathens,  MahomeUm, 
and  Jews,  with  the  few  in  the  world  who  e?en  profBU 
Christianity  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Chnstian^B  place  in  the  World  14    0    0 

COLOMBIA.— See  America. 

DENMARK. 
The  Barharians  of  ancient  ScandinsTia  strengthened  bj 
those  who  were  driven  from  Germany  by  Charlemagne 

They  begin  to  attack  the  nations  by  sea 

787.  The  Danes  land  in  England         

795.  They  land  in  Ireland  

815.  They  settle  in  that  country,  and  form  a  kingdom  there  ... 

827.  The  sea-kings  become  formidable  everywhere       

862.  The  Danes  under  Ruric  conquer  Russia,  and  his  descend- 
ants reign  there  till  a^d.  1597 

866.  They  invade  Scotland  

After  troubling  Scotland  for  150  years  a  treaty  is  con- 
cluded with  them,  and  they  return  no  more  (▲.d.  1016)     8    4    1 

873.  The  Danes  in  the  verv  heart  of  Eneland 

Alfred  ascends  the  throne  of  EngWd,  and,  after  being 
driven  from  his  throne  by  the  Danes,  at  length  quite 
subdues  them 
Norway  generaUy  belonged  to  Denmark,  but  at  times 
separated   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     8    4    2 

900.  Denmark  receives  the  Christian  faith,  but  many  of  the 

sea-kings  are  still  heathen  8    4    8 

1013.  The  Danes  in  Ireland  beaten  at  Clontarf  .by  Brian  Bom, 

and  embrace  Christianity  8    4    1 

The  Danes  never  give  Irdand  so  much  trouble  after  this 

battle  of  Clontarf. 

But  their  reUgion  less  pure  than  St.  Patrick's      

By  them  Popery  is  introduced  into  Ireland  4    3     2 

AfterAlfred'odeaththeDanescontinuallvretum  to  England    8    4    2 
1017.  Canute,  the  first  Danish  king  of  England,  succeeded  by 

his  two  sons  

1042.  The  English  hate  their  rule,  and  the  Saxon  line  is  restored 

By  degrees  the  Danes  cease  their  piracies...         ,*        ...     7    4    1 

Denmark  gradually  receives  Popish  error 

1894.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Denmark,  rules  also  orer  Norway  and 

O  Vf  t?UvU  «••  •■•  •••  •«•  «■•  •••  ••• 

Frequent  wars  between  Denmark  and  Sweden — Sweden 
refuses  union  with  Denmark 
1520.  Christian   II.,  of   Denmark,   subdues  the  Swedes,  and 
punit>he8  the  nobles  as  rebels 

1523.  Gustavus  Vasa  drives  him  from  Sweden 

Christian    dethroned,    and    Frederick  becomes  Kuig  of 

Denmark  and  Norway 

1533.  Christian  III.  succeeds,  and  with  his  kingdom- embraces 

the  Protestant  faith  

Denmark  flourishes  from  the  time  it  became  Protestant ...     9    2    4 
1618.  Frederick  III.  becomes  kinf?,  and  makes  laws  compelling 

the  nobles  to  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  State 
1670.  Christian  y.  reigns  wisely  and  pacifically 10    5    8 
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1686.  Unites  in  the  league  against  Louis  JLiV.  ... 10 

1699.  Frederick  lY.  succeeds— He  attacks  Chariea  XTI.  ...  10 

1700.  Frederick  is  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  to  sare  his  capital  ... 
1710.  Frederick  and    his  allies  attack  Sweden  again,  and  if 

England  and  Holland  had  not  interfered  it  would  haye 

been  divided  amongst  them        

17dO.  Christian  Y I.,  a  pacific  Prince  who  deroted  himself  to  tlM 

welfare  of  his  people       

1746.  His  son,  Frederick  Y.,  follows  in  his  steps 

1766.  Christian  YIL,  yery  weak  in  mind  ...  ^ 

1787.  His  son  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  goremment,  and 

he  rules  well 
1807.  Befuses  to  help  England,   and  Copenhagen  bombarded  12 

He  makes  a  league  with  France     

1814.  Denmark  is  punished  for  her  alliance  with  Napoleon  by 

the  loss  of  Norway         18     2 

1848.  Frederick  YII.  comes  to  the  throne — ^His  wars 

1857.  Is  still  reigning        

B.C.  EDOM  OB  IDXJMEA. 

Peopled  by  Esau*s  descendants      

Edom*s  nnkindness  to  the  Israelites 

They  often  fought  against  Israel 

135.  Were  conquered  by  John  Hyrcanus 

47.  Antipater  an  Idumean         

89.  Herod  the  Great— His  son 


EGYPT. 
2188.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  founded  by  Menes  or  Misraim    ... 
Egypt*B  learning      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Shepherd  kings 

The  wonders  of  Ancient  Egypt — Sesostris  

Israel  in  Egypt 

Early  Kings  of  Egypt  called  Pharaoh       

1000.  Egypt's  power  in  the  time  of  Solomon      

Connexion  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 

Connexion  with  that  of  Judah        

Pharaoh  Necho,  King  of  Eeypt,  sends  some  Phconicians 

to  discover  the  form  of  Alnca 

572.  Conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar      

Foretold  by  Jeremiah         ...         

525.  It  rebels — Is  reconquered  by  Cambyses 

Egypt  continually  revolts  from  Persia      

Further  prophecies  about  Egypt 

332.  Alexander  the  Great  builds  Alexandria 

800.  Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  Soter,  receives  Egypt  in  the  division  of 

Alexander's  empire  

His  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  and  subsequent  kind  treatment 

"i  ixicni      ...  ...  ,,,  ,,,  .,.  ...  ... 

284.  Ptolemy  Philadelph US  begins  to  reign       

The  Alexandrian  library 

277.  The  Septuagint        

Wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria     

The  earlier  Ptolenues  were  good  kings,  the  latter  very  bad 
246.  Ptolemy  Euergctes  begins  lus  long  reign 
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221.  Ptolemj  Philopator  begins  to  reign  

His  cruelty  to  the  Jews       

He  marries  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  King  of 

'^Jf '  "^  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

204.  Succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 7     11 

180.  Who  is  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Philometor 

He  is  taken  prisoner  by  his  unde  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

King  of  Syria 
Antiochus  pretends  to  release  him,  but  keeps  the  power  in 

his  own  hands 
169.  The  Egyptians  choose  Ptolemy  Euerffetes  U.  or  Physcon 

for  their  king — a  monster  of  wickedness  

168.  Antiochus  marches  into  Egypt,  and  the  young  Princes, 

with  their  sister  Cleopatra,  implore  the  protection  of 

AWJUMv  •••        •■•        •••        •■•        •••        •••        ••• 

Antiochus  is  ordered  to  return  home,  and  reluctantly  obeys 
168.  The  Jews  buUd  a  temple  in  Egypt 7    2    2 

Much  civil  war  in  Egypt  for  many  years...  7    3    2 

47.  The  famous  Cleopatra  and  her  brother  reign        

Her  wickedness  and  punishment    ... 
30.  Egypt  becomes  a  Boman  province... 

Prophecy  of  Christ  going  mto  Egypt        8    0    0 

A.D. 

Simon  Zolotes  said  to  have  first  carried  the  GK>spel  into 

^^^nJr  r  •••  ••»  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••     A     M     ^lm 

Egypt  included  in  the  Eastern  Empire     2     2     1 

The  Bishop  of  Alexandria  with  other  bishops   dispute 

with  Home  for  supremacy  2    3     1 

606.  Decided  in  favour  of  Rome  

Saracen  conauests  in  Africa  ...         3     12 

040.  They  take  Alexandria,  and  bum  the  library  of  Ptolemy 

Philadelphus         3    2     2 

1174.  Sahidin  Sultan  of  Egypt      4    4     1 

1250w  The  Mameluke  Sultans  begin — They  continue  260  years 
When  no  longer  reigning  the  Mamelukes  still  consiaered 

the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world  ... 
At  length  they  become  so  dangerous  to  the  power  of  the 
Pasha  that  he  causes  them  to  be  massacrea  (jl.i>.  1811) 
1517.  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks      6    3    1 

1798.  Buonaparte  conquers  Egypt  ...         ...12     3     2 

1799.  General  Kleber  left  in  command,  and  Buonaparte  returns 

to  France  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         12    3    3 

1801.  The  English  compel  the  French  to  restore  Egypt  to  the 

^  Ua  &a  •••  •••  •■»  •••  •••  •••  saaJL  mi  ^B  <L 

1827.  The  Ecryptians  come  to  the  help  of  Turkey  against  the 

Greeks,  English,  and  French,  but  are  unsuccessful      ...  13     1     1 
1857.  Egypt  is  still  nominally  under  the  authority  of  Turkey  ...  13    4    3 
The  late  and  present  rulers  have  somewhat  improved  the 
country. 

B.C.  ENGLAND. 

Britain  peopled  by  the- sons  of  Gomer      2    1    3; 

Supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xxviL  12       6    2    $ 

Trades  with  Gaul *  ^ 
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B.C.                                  £7roLAin>--coiiti]med 
56.  Julius  Csesar  lancb  in  Britain        ••• 

iuD. 

Probably  there  were  earlier  inhabitants  than  the  Britons 
Early  Church  in  Britain--The  tradition  that  St.  Paul 

T  USavvU   lv»«a  •••  •■•  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

51.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  Britain  becomes  a  Boman  prorinoe 
CaractacuB  and  Boadicea — The  probable  introduction  of 
the  Gospel  at  this  time   ... 

The  Druids 

London  was  built  earlier  than  this  time  (about  A.D.  48)... 
80.  Agricola  completes  the  conquest,  and  discorem  Britain  to 

be  an  island  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...      152 

Several  Boman  Emperors  visit  Britain     

426.  The  Romans,  harassed  bj  the  barbarians,  withdraw  their 

armies  from  Britain         ...     2     2    2 

The  Picts  in  the  north  of  the  island  rayage  the  ooontij... 
449.  The  Britons  inyite  the  Saxons  to  assist  them 

They   do   so,   and   having  driven   back  the  Picts,  tbejr 

attack  the  Britons  

The  Britons  resist  for  above  a  hundred  years  before  the 

Saxons  can  master  the  country 

The  Britons  retire  into   Wales,   Brittany,  &b.,  and  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  is  established  in  England 

The  island  then  first  called  Great  Britain 

The  Saxons  were  heathen — the  British  and  Irish  mis- 
sionaries to  them  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

519.  The  kingdom  of  Strathcljde — King  Arthur         2     2    8 

597.  St.  Augustine  arrives,  but  aa   he  claims  supremacy  for 
Borne  the  Britons  refuse  communion  with  nim  and  his 

companions  as  equals       2     2     2 

The  British  faith  the  purest  

The  Saxons  become  Christians,  and  endeavour  by  arms  to 

compel  the  Ancient  Britons  (or  Welsh,  as  we  call  them) 

to  receive  the  Bomish  missionaries 

Bcde  translates  the  Scriptures  into  Saxon 

617.  Edinburgh,  so  called  from  Edwin  the  Saxon 

787.  The  Banes  land  in  England  

790.  Egbert  the  first  King  of  all  England        

The  Danes  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  England      ...  ...      8     4     1 

873.  Alfred    the   Great  becomes  King    of    England — He   is 

driven  from  his  throne  by  the  Danes     

Alfred  conquers  the  Danes 

Commences  the  English  navy         ...         

Promotes  pie^  and  learning  by  precept  and  example     ...     3     4     2 

886.  Founds  the  University  of  Oxford 

Translates  portions  of  the  Bible  for  his  subjects 

His  delicate  health  and  great  industry      

915.  His  son  Edward  founds  the  Universitr  of  Cambridge 
1013.  The  Danes  return,  and   at  length  o^hge  Ethelred  the 

EngUsh  King  to  fly  to  Normandy  

1017.  Canute  the  first  of  the  Danish  kings         

1042.  After  three  Danes  the  Saxon  line  is  restored        

Edward  the  Confessor        4     11 

1066.  Harold  succeeds       ...         ...         ...         ... 

1066.  The  Norman  conquest        
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KAi.  BHOLAirD — oontiimcd.  f.    i 

Willum  I.  treats  ha  Saion  nitijeeta  sererely       

The  New  Foreat— The  curleir  bell 

1037.  William  n.—nia  chu>ct«r  4 

KiUed  in  the  New  Foreet 4  ■ 

1100.  Henry  I.  iiicocedj 4 

Mairiee  the  beireas  of  the  BaxoD  line        

1186.  Stephen's  uinipation  foUoved  bj  Lang  aril  won 

The  nobles' ohiTalrj 

'  "'~1   The  poor  d<«pi»ed    ...         

1154.  Hoorj  II.,  first  of  the  line  of  Plantagonet  

He  attempte  to  improve  the  lawa 

1163.  The  clergj,  headed  by  Thomas  it  Beoket,  resist  erery 

attempt  to  reform  the  Church 

1170.  Becbet's  death  and  HenTVa  p«oance         

Heiuy'a  wife  aod  SODS  rebel  

117S.  Ireland  conquered  (see  Ii^land)      4 

1189.  Richard  I.  Bucoeeds  his  father,  and  joins  Philip  11.  and 

other  prinoee  in  a  crusade  4 

1191.  Philip  returns  home  and  attacks  Normandy,  persuading 

John,  Richard's  brother,  to  seize  on  Eogluid 

1192.  Richard  makes  a  truce  with  Saladin  without  recoTering 

Jerosolem 

On  his  way  home  he  is  mode  a  prisoner  in  Qennany 
1194.  BaDsomed  bj  his  subjects  ...         

Pardons  hifl  brotlier 

1199.  Dies  in  a  war  in  France       

England  noier  admitted  the  Inqiusitioa   ...         ...         ...     E> 

FersecutioD  of  the  Jews  ia  England  ...     4 

1199.  John  saoceeds  his  brother 5 

1203.  Murders  the  rightful  heir 

1304.  Loses  Normandy       

1215.  Signs  the  Magna  Charta 

Crals  first  dug  in  John's  mgn        

1216.  Henry  III.  succeeds — In  his  reign  some  beginning  wu 

made  towards  a  House  of  Oommona     

1 265.  The  Commons  were  summoned  by  Leioester  and  tbe  re- 
bellions barons     

Prinoa  Edward  conqoers  tbe  rebel*  

1272.  Edward  I.  succeeds 

1283.  He  conqnsra  Wales 

Banishes  the  Jews,  who  do  not  return  for  360  Teaia 

1296.  Edward's  wars  with  Scotland  (see  Sootlaod)       G    : 

1307.  Edward  n.  succeeds  

1314.  English  defeated  at  Bannoekbnrn,  and  Sootlssd  free 

Edward  II.'s  unworthy  laTonrites — After  long  diipntee 

with  the  barons  he  is  at  last  denosed  and  mnrderaa    ... 

13S7.  Edward  III. — A.  very  warlike  pnnoe  with  firs  brare  sons, 

the  first  Dukes  in  England         

Parliament  meets  resolarly  from  this  reign,  lod  Bn^h 

spoken  in  courts  of  law 6 

133G.  Edward  makea   pretensions  to  the  orown  of  SVanoa  in 

rieht  of  hi*  mother         6 

1346.  Battle  of  Cki^— Ibe  er«rt  of  tbe  Prince  of  Walea  Ant 
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1347.  Calais  taken ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     5    8    2 

The  Black  Prince  gorerns  his  fiither^s  dominions  in  Fnnoe 

1376.  The  Black  Prince  dies,  and  most  of  the  English 

sions  are  lost  in  a  short  time 

1377.  BUs  son,  Kichard  IT.,  succeeds  his  grandfather    ... 
In  spite  of  early  promise,  prores  a  weak  kin^; 
Wickliffe  hegins  to  prea(^  in  this  reign  agamat  the 

of  Borne    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     o    42 

1399.  Henry  lY.  deposes  Kichard,   and   makes  himself  King, 

and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  ciril  war  fifty  years  later    5    3    2 
1413.  Henry y.  succeeds,  andimmediately  resolTos  to  inTadeFnmoe 

1415.  Battle  of  Aginoourt...         ...         ...         

1417.  Persecution  of  the  Lollards — Lord  Cobham  bnmed        ...     5    4    2 
1420.  Marries  the  Princess  Catherine,  and  is  made  regent  of 

France — His  son  to  be  luDg  of  France ...     5    3    2 

Ireland  nearly  lost  in  this  reign     ...         ...     6    3    3 

1322.  HenryVI,,aninfant,  succeeds.  TheDauphinassertshisrighta 
1429.  Joan  d'Arc  obliges  Suffolk  to  raise  the  si^e  of  Orlauia 
1445.  Henry  marries  Margaret  of  Anjou  ...         ...         ...     6    4    8 

1451.  Calais  alone  remains  to  the  English  of  their  late  French 

possessions  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     5    3    3 

"Wars  of  the  Roses — Margaret's  character  ...         ...     5     4    3 

1461.  Henry,  a  weak  King,  though  an  excellent  man,  is  de- 
throned by  Edward  IV. :  but  the  wars  continue 

Warwick  the  King-maker 

1471.  Henry  VI.  and  his  son  murdered 

1483.  Edward  v.,  a  mere  child,  succeeds  his  father 

Is  murdered  with  his  brother 
1483.  Richard  III.»  their  murderer,  becomes  King  of  England... 
1485.  Henry  VII.  dethrones  the  usurper,  and  is  reoeiyed  as  the 

King  of  England 

1480.  He,  as  heir  of  Lancaster,  marries  Elizabeth,  heiress  of 

York,  and  thus  an  end  is  put  to  the  Wars  of  the  Boees 

Few  of  the  old  nobles  surviye  these  wars,  and  we  never 

again  hear  of  the  barons  joining  against  their  king 
Farther  good,  arising  out  of  the  evil  of  the  civil  wars 
Wickliffe's  books,  and  their  effects... 
1496.  John  Cabot  discovers  Newfoundland,  and  takes  possession 

of  the  North  American  coast  for  Henry  VII.    ...         ...     6     8     1 

Character  of  Henry  VII.,   and  rebellions  of   Lambert 

Simnel,  and  Perkm  Warbeck     ...      6     8     2 

1509.  Henry  VIII.  succeeds — his  character        ...     7     8    4 

Heir  to  both  York  and  Lancaster 

1517.  Reformation beginsin  Germany,  andsoonspreadstoEngland     7     3    4 

1520.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  endeavour  to  gain  over  Hemy... 

"  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  " 

His  capricious  help,  first  to  Charles,  then  Francis  ;  some- 
times for  the  Pope  ;  sometimes  agsinst  him      ...         ...     7     3     1 

1521.  His  opposition  to  the  Reformation,  for  which  the  Pope 

gives  him  the  title  of  **  Defender  of  the  Faith  "            .••734 
Henry's  famous  Minister,  Wolsoy 

1529.  Henry's  disagreements  with  the  Pope  begin.  (Breaks  with 

lUUl,    JL.D.    XwOOmJ         ...  ...  ...  «a(  ...  ... 

1530.  Wolsey's  disgrace  and  defth  
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1583.  Cranmer  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Heniy  divoroee  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  marriea  Anne 

^OlOJ^Il  ...  ,,a  ,,t  ,,,  «••  ■••  ••• 

1&84.  Henry  declared  the  head  of  the  Church  by  the  English 

Parliament  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     8    2     1 

Also  by  the  Irish  nobles      8*5    1 

1535.  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  More^    and  the  persecutions  of 

Bomanists  and  Protestants         8    2    1 

Transubstantiation — Lambert  mAityred,  A.D.  1538 ;  Anne 

Ayscough,  1546,  &o.,  &o. 

Henry's  feelings  towards  Cranmer ? 

1535.  Bible  translated  and  put  in  the  churches — English  prayers 
Bemoval  of  images   ...         

1536.  Dissolution  of  monasteries — Belies — Miradee      8    2    2 

Thus  the  Beformation  made  its  way  in  England 

Cranmer  himself  in  danger  once  pr  twice 

1536.  Anne  Boleyn  beheaded,  and  Henry  marries  Jane  Seymour, 

the  mother  of  Edward  VI. — She  dies 

1540.  Marries  Anne  of  Cleves — Divorces  her      

1540.  Marries  Catharine  Howard — Beheads  her  (aj>,  1542)     ... 

1543.  Marries  Catharine  Parr       

Quarrels  .with  Scotland  (see  Scotland)       8    4    2 

1547.  Henry's  death— He  is  succeeded  by  Edward  VI 8    2    3 

Edward's  piety — The  Beformation  goes  on  in  earnest 

The  HomiUes — ^The  Church  Catechism — The  Articles — 
The  Litiurgy 

1548.  Disputes  with  France  for  power  in  Scotland         8    4    3 

Edward's  trials,  his  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth 8    2    3 

Gardiner  and  Bonner — Burning  heretics 

1553.  Edward's  death— Mary  succeeds    ...         8    3    1 

Lady  Jane  Grey  proclaimed  Queen— Is  prisoner  in  the 

Tower,  and  at  last  beheaded       

Mary  promises  liberty  of  conscience  

Persecutions  commence  —  Cranmer  imprisoned  —  Many 

Beformers  leaTc  the  country       

1554.  Mary  marries  Philip  of  Spain         

Cardinal  Pole  (Legate)   absolres  England  for   renounc- 

^^J5  ^ "pwy •••  •••  »..  ••«  ».•  ••*  ... 

1555.  Bidley  and  Latimer  burned—  Chrdiner's  awful  end 
Severe  persecution  of  Protestants — Bonner's  cruelty 

1556.  Cranmer's  martyrdom         8    3    2 

Mary's  unhappiness — The  neglect  of  her  husband,  and  her 

hatred  of  Elizabeth  

1558.  Calaislost — Mary's  death 

Elizabeth  received  as  Queen  with  delight  

Bestoresthe  Protestant  faith         8    3    3 

1570.  The  Pope's  Bull  against  her,  and  its  consequences 

Elizabeth  assists  the  seven  United  Prorinces — Many  of 

the  Dutch  who  take  refuge  in  England  introduce  useful 

arts  amongst  us 9    1     S 

Elizabeth's  wise  counsellors,    and  how  England   again 

obtains  a  high  position  among  the  nations        8    8    8 

1587.  Elizabeth's  conduct  towards  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  ...     8 

1588.  The  Spanish  Armada  and  England's  deliverance — The 

first  newspaper ..•    8 
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From  thifl  time  England's  nary  npioUj  nnprored,  bat 

Spain's  power  sank  

1591.  Elizabeth's  conduct  towards  Ireland  (see  Ireland) 

Character  of  Elizabeth  and  her  times 
1594.  Bebdiion  in  Ireland,  headed  by  O'Neal 

Puritans  and  Dissenters — Poor-laws 
1600.  English  East  India  Company  formed  (see  India)  ... 
1G03.  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

The  right  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  And  First 

of  England  9    3    1 

Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  her  misfortunes. . . 

Sir  Walter  Kaleigh— His  sad  fate  (▲.!>.  1618)       

Character  of  James — His  bad  fiiyourites   ... 

He  does  much  to  civilize  Ireland ...  . 

Several  colonies  in  America  in  this  reign  ... 
1605.  The  gunpowder  plot  

English  translations  of  the  Scriptures       

1611.  Our  present  version  settled  the  language  of  England 

Specimens  of  different  versions — The  printing 

1617.  llie  Book  of  Sports 

1619.  James's  daughter  experiences  great  misfortune     ... 
1625.  Charles  I.  succeeds — His  character  

The  Star  Chamber 

1628.  Buckingham  stabbed — Strafford  and  Laud  become  chief 

counsellors 
1633.  Those  clergymen  persecuted  who  object  to  the  Book  of 

i3porL9  ...  ...  •••  (a.  ..••         ...  ...        %f       V      L 

Persecution  of  Dissenters ...     9    3    4 

1638.  The  Covenanters,  and  Laud  

1641.  Eebellion  in  Ireland  ...      9     4    1 

Story  of  the  good  Bishop  Bedell ... 

1642.  The  civil  war  in    England   begins,    and  lasts   between 

four  and  five  years  9    8    5 

Charles,  assisted  by  his  nephews,  Bupert  and  Maurice    ...     9     2    4 
1647.  Charles  given  up  to  his  enemies  by  the  Scotch     ...  ...     9     3    5 

The  army  show  themselvee  stronger  than  the  Parliament- 
Oliver  Cromwell   

1649.  Charles's  conduct  in  adversity — He  is  beheaded  ... 

The  Queen  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  Louis  XIY.     . . . 

OCU  nXow  ••«  ■••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••« 

The  first  regular  post  in  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

1649.  The  Scotch  choose  Charles  II.  for  their  king        

1651.  Battle  of  Worcester — Charles  escapes  to  France 

1653.  Cromwell  made  Protector — Subdues  Scotland  and  Ireland 

His  character 

His  public  acts  generally  useful — His  private  life  unhapp j 

He  persecutes  the  EpiscopaUans ;         

1658.  Bichard  Cromwell  declared  Protector,  but  resigns  his  au- 
thority willingly       10     2     1 

1660.  Monk  restores  Charles  II.  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people 

He  proves  a  bad  king,  and  shows  little  gratitude  to  the 
Jtvoy alls vS   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Charles  pardons  aU  rebels  except  the  refficides      

1662.  Nonconformists  ejected  from  the  Church  of  England     ...   10     2     1 
oee  also  ...         ...         ,,,         ...         ...         ...  10     2     2 
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A.I>. 
1664. 
1666. 
1666. 
1677. 
1678. 

1679. 

1685. 

1685. 


1686. 
1687. 
1688. 


IVOLANB— continued.  p.   c.    6. 

A  war  with  Holland  begins  .<«. 10    2    4 

The  great  plague       

Ine  grcM  nre  ...         .,.         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Prince  of  Orange  marries  Charles's  niece      

GTitus  Oates'  plot  against  the  Bomanists    ... 

Everything  sacred  turned  into  ridictde      ...         10    2    3 

Persecut  ion  of  the  Covenanters — They  rebei        

Dissenters  persecuted— John  Banyan        ...         10    2    2 

Spitalfields  silk-weayers      10    1    2 

The  King's  death      10    2    4 

James  II.  succeeds — He  declares  himself  a  Bomanisti  but 

promise^  liberty  of  conscience    ...         ...         10    8    1 

His  wife  urges  him  forward,  to  supplant  Protestantism  ... 
Bebellion  of  Monmouth — Cruelties  of  Kirke^  Jefferies, 

and  Claverhouse 

A  Bomish  Viceroy  of  Ireland         

An  ambassador  sent  to,  and  reoeiyed from,  the  Courtof  Home 

Birth  of  a  prince      ...  10    3    2 

Declaration  of  indulgence — Imprisonment  of  the  bishops..  10    3    1 
The  whole  nation.   Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  join  in 

anxious  fears  for  the  Protestantism  of  England           ...  10    3    2 
The  bishops  acquitted — The  army  unites  in  the  rejoicings.. 
James  abdicates — William  and  Mary  received  with  en- 
thusiasm—(Proclaimed  by  Parliament  1689)    10    3    2 

Bill  of  Rights  10    3    3 

Scotch  Highlanders  and  Episcopalians  declare  for  James, 

but  soon  subdued...         ...         

The  Irish  make  a  long  resistance     ...         

Treaty  of  Limerick 

Constant  war  with  France 10    4    1 

Queen  Mary  dies      • 

Qreenwich  Hospital  for  disabled  sailors 

A  plot  to  assassinate  William         

Peace  of  Ryswick — The  Buccaneers 

The  Scotch  colony  to  Panama  opposed  by  William 


1688. 


1689. 


1691. 

1694. 

1696. 
1697. 

1698.  ^  -'  r^  - 

1700.  England  interferes  on  behalf  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden..  10 
1701. 
1701. 


James  II.  dies — War  with  France  reoommenoes 

The  firet  Missionary  Societies 

Elliot^  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians 

1702.  William  succeeded  by  Anne^The  Pretenders 
1702.  The  war  of  succession         

Exploits  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene 

1704.  Battle  of  Blenheim 

1705.  Gibraltar  taken  by  England 

1712.  Disgrace  of  Marlborough 

1713.  Peace  of  Utrecht      

England  again  interferes  to  save  Sweden  from 

(A.D.  1710)  

Anne  appeals  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  behalf 
persecuted  Waldenses  (a.d.  1704) 

1714.  Anne  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  George  I.... 
Marlborough  returns  to  Court 

1715.  Bebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  put  down  i 

months 

1716.  Punishment  of  the  rebeU 
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1727.  Gkorge  I.    succeeded   bj  his    son,    George   H.,    whose 

daughter  marries  the  King  of  Pruasia 

1740.  A  fidr  held  on  the  Thames  (not  such  another  frost  till 

JILmXJm    XOXtv  I  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  »•• 

1740.  Maria  Theresa  ascends  the  Imperial  throne — Hiaa  many 

A  AVBaB  «••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

1742.  England  declares  for  her — George  11.  goes  in  penon  to 

her  assistance 

1743.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  dismissed — He  serred  three  suooeeaiTe 

sovereigns  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...   11     1    2 

1744.  An  attempt  in  fayour  of  the  Pretender     

1746.  The  young  Pretender  lands  in  Scotland — ^He  is  assisted  bj 

J-iOUlO    .x^  V.  ...  ...  •••  .••  .a.  ... 

Enters  Edinburgh — Defeats  Gkorge's  armj  at   Preston 

Pans,  and  marches  to  Derby       

1746.  Obnquered  at  Oulloden,  and  is  concealed  in  the  Highlands, 

from  whence  he  escapes  to  France         

1748.  Peace  made  with  Louis  XY. — G^rge  insists  the  Pretender 

shall  leaye  France — He  retires  to  Italy 

After  his  death,  in  1784,  his  brother  is  called  Henry  IX., 

and  dies  in  1807,  without  children         

1751.  The  Prince  of  Wales  dies 11     1     3 

1766.  Seven  Years'  War  begins,  in  which  several  nations  join  . . . 

1759.  Quebec  taken,    and  from  that  time  England   possesses 

Canada,  and  France  loses  all  power  in  America 
The  war  goes   on  in  Europe — Frederick  the  Great   is 
George's  only  ally... 

1760.  GJeorge  III.  comes  to  the  throne — Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 

Lord  Chatham,  his  Minister — Had  been  George  IL's ... 

1763.  End  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  leaves  England  in 

possession  of  Canada  and  several  of  the  West  India 

XoiAuClB  ...  ...  .,,  ...  ...  ,,,  ... 

Character  of  George  III. ;  his  excellent  wife 

Wilkes  publishes  the  "North  Briton"      12     5     x 

1770.  Captain  Cook  takes  possession  of  Australia  for  England...   13     6     1 

1773.  The  disputes  between  England  and  the  American  Colonies  H     3     ^ 

1774.  The  American  War  begins ;  the  English  at  first  success- 

X \ma   •»■        •••       •••        •••        •••       •••       ••«        ••• 

1776.  The  American  colonists  declare  themselves  independent  ... 

1777.  The  English  army  obliged  to  capitulate  to  G^eral  Grates.. 

1778.  When  the  French  hoar  this,  they  make  an  alliance  with 

A.menca     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

This  alliance,  in  the  state  of  the  French  nation,  was  a 

spur  to  the  Eevolution 12     1     1 

Gkorge  Washington  distinguishes  himself  in  this  war     ...  li     3     x 
Spain  and  Holland  join  France  in  the  war  against  England 

1780.  Riots  in  London — Lord  George  Gordon 

The  Spaniards  endeavour  to  recover  Gibraltar,  and  besiege 

it  for  two  years  without  effect 11     3     2 

1782.  The  fierce  conflict  which  leaves  Gibraltar  England's        ...  "^ 

1783.  The  war  with  America  ends  in  the  independence  of  the 

colonies — The  following  year  a  general  peace  is  concluded 
1783.  After  many  changes  in  the  Ministry,  Mr.  Pitt  becomes 
Prime  Minister,  and  continues  for  twenty-two  years, 
with  one  short  eioe^tvoii)  to  managje  public  affairs 
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The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  dissipftted  young  man,  and 

causes  great  sorrow  to  his  father 12  5  1 

1788.  The  King's  first  iUness,  and  speedy  recovery — ^his  ikmily 

affection  and  general  kindness     ...         ...  11  3  2 

1788.  Contest  with  slavery  begins  13  4  1 

1791.  Repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  Romanists         12  5  8 

Caro  taken  for  the  instruction  of  English  colonists         ...  13  3  1 

Sympathisers  in  England  with  the  Fronoh  Beyolution    ...  12  1  4 

1792.  The  mob  at  Birmingham  in  the  right,  but  punished  for 

unlawfully  carrying  out  right  principles  

The  means  Gk>d  used  to  save  England       12    6    1 

Two  Englishmen  invited  to  beoQme  members  of  the  French 

National  Convention        

1793.  War  declared  between  England,  and  France  

1794.  China  rejects  intercourse  with  England     

Lord  Howe's  glorious  victory  by  sea  establishes  England's 

naval  Buperiority 

1795.  Bread  riots — the  King's  danger      

Maynooth  founded  ...         ...         ... 

George's  Protestantism       

The  Prince  of  Wales  marries  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  but 

soon  separates  from  her   ...         ...         ...  12    5    1 

1796.  The  Princess  Charlotte  bom  

1797.  The  mutiny  of  the  Nore     

1798.  France  makes  an  attempt  to  invade  Ireland  and  Wales, 

and  to  injure  England  in  her  Indian  possessions  ...  12    3    2 

The  Irish  Kebellion 12     5    2 

Buonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt — Nelson  opposed  to 

nim  ...  ...  ...  ,,t         ...  ...  ...  x^     «5     ^ 

Nelson's  victory  at  Aboukir  Bay 

1799.  Sir  Sydney  Smith's  brave  defence  of  Acre  

The  French  emigrants  kindly  received  by  the  English, 

who  subscribe  a  very  large  sum  for  their  support         ...  12    4    1 

1800.  The  Austrians  conquered  in  Italy,  but  England  refuses 

J^"^*^'^       •••       #••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •■• 

1801.  The  French  obliged  to  evacuate  Egypt      

1802.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  followed  by  many  English  families 

going  to  France,  where  they  are  made  prisoners  the  next 

J''^***  •••  •••  •#•  •••  •••  9»m  ••• 

1803.  Hostilities  between  England  and  France  recommence     ... 

1804.  Buonaparte  threatens  to  invade  England,  and  150,000 

volunteers  prepare  to  oppose  him  12    5    3 

1805.  England   maintains  her  power  by   sea — ^battle  of  Tra- 

falgar— Nelson's  death  and  public  funeral         12    4    2 

1806.  The  Cape  Colony  acquired  by  England     13    4    3 

1807.  Louis  XVIII.  takes  refuge  in  England,  where  he  lives  as 

a  private  gentleman         12    4    2 

France  and  Russia  league  against  England,  and  Denmari^ 

joins  them... 

Portugal  still  trades  with  England 

Is  seized  on  by  France         

1808.  Napoleon  places  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of 
Peninsular  War  begins — success  m  Portugal 

1809.  Convention  of  Cintra  

i3 
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King  Joseph  driyen  from  Madrid,  but  soon  Tetams        ... 
Death  of  Sir  John  Moore — Wdlesley  takes  tha  n^reme 
command  ...         ...         ...         .•>         ...         •••  ••> 

Becomes  Viscount  Wellington  after  the  battle  of  TwJiaswtrm 

1810.  The  King  finaUy  loses  his  reason 12    5    4 

1811.  The  Prince  of  Wales  made  Begent  

1812.  The  United  States  declare  war  against  Eng^d 12    4    4 

Wellington  and  the  English  contrasted  with  Napoleoa 

and  the  French  nation    ...         ...         ... 

The  orators  of  England      ...  12    5    3 

1813.  Bussia,    Prussia,    Sweden,    and  Austria   join  England 

afainst  Napoleon — he  is  signally  defeated  at  Leipsio  ...  12  4  4 
Welliogton  drives  Joseph  Buonaparte  out  of  Spain,  and 

follows  him  into  France ...   12    4    5 

Murat  joins  the  Allies,  and  they  march  into  France ... 

1814.  Paris  taken — Napoleon  sent  to  Elba — Louis   XVHI. 

made  King  of  France     ...         ...         ...         ...  ••• 

Wellington  created  a  duke 

Peace  with  America ...   12    5    4 

England's  royal  visitors      

1815.  Napoleon  lands  in  France— Louis  flies  into  the  Nether- 

UUlUB  ««•  •••  •••  •••  ••■  •••  ••• 

Wellington  and  Blucber     

June  18,  the  battle  of  Waterloo — pursuit  of  the  Prussiana 
The  Allies  march  to  Paris — Louis  reenters  his  capital  .. 
Napoleon  surrenders  to  England,  and  is  banished  to  St. 

XXdvIlvl  •••  ••#  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Honours  heaped  on  Wellington  and  the  army  by  their 
grateful  country   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ... 

Englaud  takes  possession  of  Ceylon  ...    13     3     t 

1817.  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte     ...   13     2    4 

1820.  Death  of  Oeorge  IIL — accession  of.  GJeorge  IV 

O'Connell  excites  disturbance  in  Ireland  for  years 

1821.  Account  of  Queen  Caroline^her  death — unpopularity  of 

Biots  at  Manchester,  and  other  tumults  and  conspiracies 
1823.  War  with  Burmah — Mrs.  Judson 

1826.  Army  of  occupation  in  Portugal 

1827.  Desth  of  the  Duke  of  York  

1827.  Battle  of  Navarino— Greece  becomes  free 

1829.  The  Boman  Catholic  Belief  Bill  passes     ... 

1830.  G-eorge  IV.  is  succeeded  by  William  IV 

1831-2.  The  Asiatic  cholera  first  appears  in  England 

1832.  The  Beform  Bill  passes       

1834.  Slavery  abolished  in  the  British  Empire  (see  Africa) 
1887.  Victoria  succeeds  William  IV.  on  the  throne  of  England, 

but  not  on  that  of  Hanover        ...         ...         ...         ...   13     2     5 

1841.  Prussia  invites  England  to  join  her  iu  sending  a  Pro- 

testant  Bishop  to  Jerusalem,   which  England  gladly 

sgrees  to   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...Jio     .2     x 

The  blessing  of  God  on  efforts  made  to  lead  the  Jevrs  to 
x/iiris  V         ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  ... 

Late  accounts  fr^m  our  Indian  dominions  (see  India)     ...  13     3     1 

1842.  The  Opium  War  with  China  13     8     3 
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1345.  Last  Gaffre  War      

1S46.  Corn-laws  repealed  ' 

1846-7.  Famine  in  Ireland,  and  its  oonsequenoee  

1848.  The  Chartist  riots,  and  how  subdued        

1849.  Death  of  Queen  Adelaide — her  character 

1850.  The  Popish  Aggression  calls  out  the  Protestantism    of 

iLnglancL    ...         ...         ...         ...         •«•         .t*         ••• 

1851.  The  Great  Exhibition  

Bevival  of  religion  in  England       

The  present  state  of  religion  in  England  (ajd.  1857)      •.. 

Improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences      ...         

Increased  labours  of  beneyolenoe  and  religion 

1854.  War  with  Russia  in  defence  of  Turkey     

Victories  at  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Balaklaya 

The  braTery  and  courageous  endurance  of  the  army 

England's  sympathy  and  help         

The  excellenoe  of  our  fleet  ... 

The  treachery  of  the  Russians — their  resources 

The  eallant  conduct  of  the  French — also  of  the  Turks 
and  Sardinians      ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  many  Christian  men  in  our  army  and  nary 

1855.  The  taking  of  Sebastopol,  Sept.  8 

1856.  Terms  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris,  March  31  

1857.  Our  Asiatic  wars ...  13    3     1, 

[2.3 
ESQUIMAUX  TRIBES.— See  America. 

ETHIOPIA. 
B.C.  How  peopled  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2    1    2 

See  Abyssinia. 

FLANDERS.— See  Netherlands. 

B.C.  FRANCE. 

Gnul  peopled  by  the  sons  of  Gkmier 

390.  The  Gnuls  take  Rome         , 

279.  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Macedon  and  Greece 

The  Gauls  trade  with  the  Britons  ...         

60.  Gaul  allotted  to  Julius  Cffisar  on  the  first  TriumTirate   .. 

He  conquers  it         

A.D. 

A  Christian  Church  formed  there  in  the  first  oentury     ...     2    2    1 

406.  Irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  Ghiul       

487.  The  Franks,  under  Cloyis,  become  masters  of  Gaul — they 

persecute  the  Christian  Church  there     ... 
499.  Thej  embrace  Christianity 

Name  of  the  country  changed  firom  Gaul  to  France 
610.  CioTis  makes  Paris  his  capital        ...         ...         

The  descendants  of  Qovis  are  idle,  and  permit  their 

servants  to  rule  for  them...         

690.  Rule  of  Popin  d*Heristal 

732.  Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  at  Tours       

750.  Pepin  le  Bref  becomes  King  of  France      

755.  Pepin  le  Bref  assists  the  Pope  against  the  Greek  Emperor 
768.  Charlemagne  becomes  King  of  France      
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774.  He  dettrojB  the  Lombard  kin^om,  and  beooniM  rapnme 

Ua   X UU jT  •••  •«•  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

He  subdues  the  greater  part  of  G^ermany,  but  iiiaiij  of 
the  conquered  barbarians  retire  to  the  nwth,  reAuing  to 

yield  to  Charlemagne       

800.  He  is  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  makes  Aix-la- 

Chapelle  his  capital         

He  acknowledges  the  Pope's  authority  in  »  Oooncil  of 
his  Bishops,  unless  his  decrees  eamiradiet  the  Sibls     ... 

Present  of  a  dock  to  Charlemagne  

The  Albigenses         

814.  His  son  Louis  succeeds  as  Emperor  of  the  West... 

840.  At  his  death  Charles  had  France ;  Lothaire^  Italy ;  Louis, 

vjermany  ...         ...         ...         »••         ...         ...  ... 

Charlemagne's  descendants  are  weak         ...     3     4    3 

912.  The  Normans  permitted  to  settle  in  the  north  of  France, 
on    condition  of    preventing  their  countrymen  from 
entering  the  land ... 
This  part  of  France  called  Normandy  from  them 

The  effects  of  diyiding  the  kingdom  

The  nobles  become  potty  soyereigns,  and  are  not  all  tinitad 
under  one  king  tUl  the  fifteenth  century 
987.  Hugh  Capet,  the  head  of  the  third  race  of  French  kings, 

which  race  reigned  more  than  800  years 
996.  Bobert  succeeds       ...     4     2    8 

XvOX*    XXvUX' V   x«  «•••  •#•  •••  ■••  •••  *••  ••• 

JLvOv*    JL  iiUlP  X*  »••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •%• 

1066.  The  Normans  of  France  conquer  England  4 

1095.  Peter  the  Hermit  preaches  the  First  Crusade       4 

A  pope  resides  in  Franco     ...         

The  cruelty  of  the  crusaders  to  the  Jews 

1099.  Jerusalem  taken  from  the  Turks 

1108.  Louis  yi.  succeeds  to  tho  crown  of  France  ...         ...     4     2    3 

1127.  The  Normans  of  Franco  found  a  kingdom  in  Uie  south 

III    XvBiy         ...  ...  »..  ...  ...  ...  ...         'w 

1137.  Louis  VII. — second  crusade  4 

Peter  Waldo  lives,  and  is  judged  a  heretic  5 

1160.  Bernard  and  Abelard  4 

1180.  Philip  II.  becomes  king      4 

1190.  Joins  Kichard  of  England  and  other  princes  in  the  Third 

Crusade,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  aU 

Many  exploits  performed  .. . 

Phihp  jodouB  of  Richard's  £une 

1191.  He  returns  home  in  disgust  

His  unsuccessful  efforts  on  England  and  Normandy 

1199.  Richards  death  puts  an  end  to  the  war  with  England     ... 

1204.  Normandy  re-united  to  France — war  with  John 5  2  1 

The  French  and  Venetians  raise  a  Latin  emperor  to  the 

throne  of  Constantinople 4  4  2 

The  Greek  emperors  return  (a.d.  1261) 

1209.  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses       5  1  2 

1213.  The  children's  crusade         4  4  1 

1216.  Prince  Louis  invited  to  claim  the  English  crown 5  2  1 

The  begging  friars 5  13 
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Teaohing  of  Domiziicaiia  and  Franoisoans 

InquiBiton  in  France  

Persecution  of  the  Jews      

The  French  barons  oppress  the  poor         5    3    1 

1223.  Louis  VIIL  becomes  kine — He  nearly  destroys  the  Albi- 

genses,  but  dies  before  the  war  is  condaded     5    1    2 

1226.  Louis  IX.  called  Saint  Louis  5    3    1 

The  good  Queen  Blanche 

Louis*  character — His  crusade        

1267.  The  King's  brother  seizes  on  the  crown  of  Sicily... 
1270.  Philip  III.  succeeds — He  makes  peace  with  the  Turks    ... 

1282.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  

1286.  Phihp   lY.  helps  the  Scots  against  England — Disputes 

with  the  Pope 
1305.  Popes  remove  to  Avignon „ 

Louis  X.,  Philip  v.,  Charles  IT 

1328.  The  crown  passes  to  Philip  of  Yalois        

The  crusades  end  about  ▲.!>.  1300 4    4    1 

1336.  Edward  III.  makes  pretensions  to  the  crown      5    3    1 

The  Salic  Law 

Nobles  untaxed — Disturbances  about  taxation     5    3    2 

1346.  The  battle  of  Cressy  

1347.  Calais  taken 

1350.  John  becomes  king 

1356.  The  battle  of  Poictiers — ^The  French  king  a  prisoner 

The  King  of  Navarre  disputes  with  the  Dauphin  who  shall 

rule  the  kingdom — Much  misrule  

1368.  The  Jacquerie  

1360.  John  returns  home — His  sons  refuse  to  remain  at  Calais 
as  hostages  for  his  ransom,  and  he  returns  to  captivity 

1364.  He  dies  in  England 

Charles  Y.  succeeds,  proves  a  wise  king,  and  recovers  the 

honour  of  France  

The  EngUsh  possessions  in  France  are  once  more  reoon- 

^'A"*^^^^      •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

1380.  Charles  Y.  dies  by  poison,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 
vynaries  yx,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

He  is  only  thirteen,  and  the  country  at  once  falls  into 

^»ABV*aAw*  •■•  •••  •••  •••  «••  ••«  ••# 

His  derangement 

1415.  Henry  Y.  of  England  lands  in  France      

Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  dispute  for  power 

1415.  Battle  of  Agincourt 

1417.  Henry  Y.  invades  France  a  second  time 

1420.  He  marries  Charles's  daughter,  and  a  treaty  confers  idl 
power  upon  him  and  his  posterity,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Dauphin         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1422.  Charles  and  Henry  die  the  same  year        5    3    3 

Charles  YII.  asserts  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France 

against  Henry  Y  I.  

1429.  Joan  D'Arc — Her  success  at  Orleans        

Her  death— Charles's  continued  success  over  the  English 
1453.  Many  learned  men  from  Constantinople  come  to  France    6    3    1 
1461.  The  wicked  King,  Louis  XI.  5    3    3 
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His  flupentitioiiB— " The  Moot  ChriituMi  King** 

The  nobles  of  France  submit  to  the  King  ... 
Printing  introduced  into  France  in  thif  reign 

1483.  Charles  VIII.  a  gentle  monarch      

1498.  Louis  XXL,  "  the  father  of  his  people** 

Bee  also         •••         •••         •••         ...         •••         •••  •••     002 

1499.  Breta^e  united  to  France ..• 

1515.  Francis  I.,  Count  of  Angouldme,  sncceeds 

1517.  Beformation     begins    in  Germany,    and    wpxcmdm     into 

f  ranee       •••         ...         ...•        >••         ...         ■■•  •«•     #     4w 

Character  of  Francis  I. — His  wars  with  the  Emperor  of 

Grennany  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     7    3    1 

1525.  Battle  of  Paria — ^Francis  taken  prisoner,  and   detained 
ncany  a  year         ...  ...         ■..  ...  •••  ••• 

1529.  Peace  of  Cambray    

Leferre  and  Farel  preach  at  Paris,  and  Franda's  aistar, 

Margaret,  belieres  the  Protestant  faith ...     7    4    3 

1534.  Cruelties  of  Francis  against  the  Reformers  and  their  fol- 
lowers, who  are  called  Hueuenots — Meaning  of  the  wovd 
Many  flee  firom  France— Cidvin  (amongst  others)  goes  to 
Gkneva,  where  he  long  labours  usefully 

1547.  Henry  II.  succeeds  to  the  French  throne ;  has  little  of 

his  father*8  talent,  and  only  thinks  of  folly  and  pleasure     9     11 

1548.  France  and  Scotland  closely  connected  by  marriage         ...     8    4    3 
1552.  Henry  II.  helps  the  Protestants  of  Ghsrmany,  in  order  to 

weaken  Charles  V.  ...     9     11 

Charles  makes  peace  with  them — Henry  refuses  to  join  in  it 
Henry  marries  his  daughter  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
1559.  He  persecutes  the  Huguenots,  and  is  killed  in  a  touma- 

AaXvU  V  •••  •••  ••«  •••  «••  •«•  ••• 

1559.  Francis  IX.  succeeds,  who  had  married  Mary,  Queen  of 

l^l^^vO        •••        •••        •••       ••■        ■••        ••«        ••• 

Very  young,  and  has  Tery  little  power  between  his  mother 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  Duke  of  Ouise  ... 

1560.  A  plot  to  murder  Guise  gires  an  excuse  for  a  severe  perse- 

cution against  the  Hoguenots     

Many  about  the  King  were  become  Huguenots    ... 
Account  of   the  descendants  of  the  Christian  sister  of 

Francis  I.,  who  had  married  Henry  D*Albret  ... 
Bourbon,  Cond^,  and  Coligny  are  the  Huguenot  leaders... 
1560.  Charles  IX.  succeeds — Is  only  a  child,  and  his  mother 

rules  the  country,  till  Charles  comes  of  age 

1572.  Wars  with  the  Huguenots  followed  by  an  appearance  of 

peace,  and  Charleu^s  sister  marries  the  King  of  Nayarre 

1572.  August  24,  the  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew    ... 

Elizabeth  of   England  puts    on   mourning — The    P<^>e 

returns  thanks  to  GK>d     

1574.  Charles  dies  in  great  horror 

Succeeded  by  Henry  III 9     12 

1577.  The  Catholic  league 

1588.  Rebellion   of   the   Duke   of    Guise — He    is    soon    after 

murdereci  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1589.  The   rebellion    continues — The    King   is    assassinated— 

Henry  IV.  succeeds — the  first  Bourbon  
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1593.  He  renounoes  ProteBtaniiBm,  but  protects  the  ProteBiaats, 

and  is  a  good  king  

1598.  Edict  of  Nantes — Sully  his  Minister,  a  Protestant 

1608.  France  takes  possession  of  Canada  

1610.  Henry  stabbed  by  Bayaillao — Succeeded  by  his  young  son, 
Louis  XIII.,  whose  mother,  Mary  de  Medicis,  was  made 

XwKVXXv      •••       •••       •••       •#■       •••       •••       ••• 

Louis  XIIL  promises  protection  to  the  Huguenots 

He  marries  Philip  III.  of  Spain's  daughter,  and  Philip 

marries  Louis*  sister        

1617.  Peace  with  the  Huguenots  for  a  short  time  

War  and  persecution  renewed — The  power  of  the  Hugue- 
nots broken 

The  English  ready  to  help  them 

The  three  sieges  of  Rochelle— Its  capture 

1629.  The  war  with  the  Huguenots  ended,  but  the  persecution 
soon  renewed  ...         ...         ...         ,.,         ,,. 

1635.  Cardinal  Richelieu — He  tries  to  weaken  Austria 

Sully  in  retirement 

1643.  Louis  XIY.  succeeds  

His  mother  made  regent      

Mazarin — His  character      

164fi.  The  Fronde — Reta 

1653.  Louis  disnusses   Mazarin — Reconciles  himself  with  his 

people,  and  then  recaUs  that  Minister    ... 
1656.  Persecutes  the  Huguenots — CromwelPs  letter  to  him 

Turenne  and  Cond6  in  the  long  war  with  Spain 

1659.  Peace  with  Spain— France  raised  to  great  pqwer 

1661.  Mazarin's  death,  from  which  time  Louis  himself  manages 
pubUc  affairs 

1664.  The  French  East  India  Company  (see  India)        

1679.  Gkneral.peace  

The  brilliant  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  

1683.  Colbert — He  protects  the  Huguenote  till  his  death 

1685.  Le  Tellier — Edict  of  Nantes  revoked         

The  Dragonnades 

Louis  declares  the  Huguenots  exterminated,  and  after  this 

the  name  is  seldom  heard  

Half  a  million  of  Huguenots  emigrate  to  other  countries.. 

The  Camisards  (a.d.  1702) 

James  II.  of  England  very  friendly  with  Louis  XIV.     ... 

1686.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Louis'  great  enemy,  and  at 

the  head  of  a  lesgue  against  him  

oeo  Biso     ...  ...         («•  ...         .««         ...  .(. 

1689.  Louis  helps  James  11.  in  Ireland 

1689.  England  joins  the  league  against  Louis      

1697.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  

1702.  The  War  of  Succession       

Battle  of  Blenheim — Defeats  of  the  French 
1713.  Peace  of  Utrecht — Louis  greatly  humbled 
1715.  His  end  very  miserable — His  successor  is  Louis  XV.' 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  made  regent ...  

1720.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  becomes  Minister -,1 

1720.  Dreadful  plague — The  Bishop  of  Marseilles         ...        «.i 
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1724.  LoaiB  takes  the  gorernmeiit  into  his  own  bands 11    2    S 

1725.  He  marries  the  daughter  of  Stanialaim,  the  ez-Kjiig  of 

jTOUuIU  •••  •••  ••«  ...  ...  •«•  •••     ^^       Z      X 

Assists  his  fiither-in-law  in  an  nnsnoeessfiil  attempt  to 

regain  the  crown  of  Poland  (aj).  1790)            11  2  2 

Lorraine  united  to  France 11  2  1 

1726.  Cardinal  Fleurj  becomes  chief  Minister 11  2  S 

1742.  Louis  assists  Charles  of  Bararia  to  become  Empecor  of 

G^erniany,  and  Maria  Theresa  loses  her  inberitanoe      ...   11  1  1 

1743.  Cardinal  Reury  dies  11  2  S 

1745.  Louis  encourages  the  jovme  Pretender  to  land  in  Sootland  11  1  2 

1756.  The  Seven  Years' War  begms         11  1  3 

1759.  Quebec  taken — French  power  put  an  end  to  in  America... 

1761.  Pondicberrj  taken  by  the  Engliwh,  and  French  power  at 

an  end  in  India 11     4    3 

1763.  Seven  Years*  War  ends        11     1    3 

Character  of  Louis  XY 11     2    3 

His  quarrels  with  the  clergy  end  in  the  complete  sabjecticm 
of  the  Church 

Rise  of  free-thinkers  and  inftdeLs  in  France  

1768.  Unjust  seizure  of  Corsica — its  after-history 

1774.  Louis  XY.  dies— Succeeded  by  Louis  XVI.         12    1    1 

The  state  of  the  nation — Character  of  the  King    and 

^(^UtX7U      •••       •••       •••       ■••       •••       ■••       ••• 

Louis  grants  liberty  of  conscience 

1778.  A  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  America,  whu^ 

involves  war  with  England         ...   11     3     1 

Louis  disapproves  of  this  measure  ... 
This  connexion  with  a  repubhcan  nation  against  England 
and  monarchy  gives  a  great  impulse  to  the  revolutionary 

spirit  in  France 12     1     1 

1780.  The  French  army  arrives  in  America  ...  ...   11     8     1 

Keeker,  Louis' Minister,  is  a  Swiss  Protestant      ...         ...   12     1     1 

1783.  England  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 

her  colonies  in  America,  when  they  are  assisted  by  France  113     2 

1783.  General  peace  concluded      

The  French  Parliament  refuse  supplies      ...   12     1     1 

1787.  Louis  summons  the  House  of  Commons,  who  meet  and 
declare  themselves  the  National  Assembly 
The  nobles  and  clergy,  at  the  King's  request,  join  in  their 

deliberations  

The  army  shows  a  want  of  loyalty 

1789.  Necker  (iisnussed      

But  soon  recalled 12     1     2 

The  National  Guard  12      1     1 

1789.  July   14th,  the  Bastile  attacked,  the  first  open  act  of 

rebellion 12     1     2 

No  active  efforts  made  against  the  mob      

The  consent  of  the  King  declared  unnecessary  to  a  law   ... 
Many  nobles  leave  the  kingdom 

Attack  on  Yersailles,  Got.  6 — The  courage  of  the  Queen... 
The  National  Assembly  accompany  the  King  to  Paris     ... 

1790.  The  King  (so  in  name  only)  was  really  a  prisoner  in  the 

Tuileries 
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Titles  abolished,  and  the  priests,  who  refused  the  new  con- 
stitution, robbed  of  their  property         

Neoker  retires  

1791.  Prince  Cond^  assembles  an  army  of  emigrants  and  their 

friends  on  the  frontiers    ...         ...         ...         12    1    8 

The  Swing's  yain  effort  to  escape — His  brother  escapes    ... 

The  Jacobin  dubs — Marat — Kobespierre 

The  Legislatire  Assembly  meet,  Oct.  1st 

The  fortitude  shown  by  the  Queen,  and  her  efforts  to 

help  her  fEunily     ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Austrians  desire  to  aid  the  Boyal  Family      

Many  who  had  joined  the  BeTolutionists  at  first  were 

f*ie7ed  when  they  saw  the  yiolence  of  the  mob— La 
aye  vte      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         .,.         ... 

1792.  War  declared  with  Austria  and  Prussia 

The  fatal  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  Boyal 

Family  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  

The  massacre  of  the  2d  of  September — The  Princess  de 

lAmballe  put  to  death 

English  sympathizers  invited  to  the  National  Convention, 

which  had  succeeded  to  the  Legislative  Assembly        ...  12    1    4 

France  declared  a  Bepublic...         

Bobespierre,  Marat,  and  Danton  have  great  power  in  the 

Convention  ...         - 

The  Boyal  captives  insulted  in  every  way — They  maintain 

a  dignified  conduct  12    2     1 

The  King  is  separated  from  his  family,  and  ordered  to 

prepare  for  his  trial  

The  King's  trial  commences,  Dec.  11th — Maleshmrbes  begs 

to  be  his  advocate 

1793.  Jan.  21st— Louis  guillotined  

Malesherbes  put  to  death 12    2    2 

The  Boyal  FamUv  hve  together  about  six  months  longer, 

but  deprived  of  common  comforts         

War  declared  with  England,  Spain  and  Holland 

War  of  La  Vendue 

July  3d— The  young  prince  is  separated  from  his  family 

(called  Louis  XVII.)       

Put  under  the  care  of  Simon,  a  low,  brutal  man 

Insurrection  and  massacres  at  Lyons 

Success  of  the  Bevolutionary  arms — ^Bise  of  Napoleon 

Buonaparte  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Queen  removed  to  the  Condergerie 

Oct.  16th — The  Queen  guillotined 

Philip  Egalit^  beheaded  soon  after 

Marat  stabbed  by  Charlotte  Corday  

1794.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  executed 12    2    3 

The  Prince  dies,  June  9th,  1795 

The  young  Princess  given  up  to  her  mother's  family,  and 

married  afterwards  to  her  cousin,  the  Duke  D' AngoulAme 
The  Bevolution  at  its  height — The  Sabbath  abolished — 

Death  declared  to  be  an  eternal  sleep     ...         

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  supersedes  the  Convention 

— The  Beign  of  Terror — Danton  guillotined 
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Julj  29th — ^Bobespierre  guillotined— The  Beign  of  Tenor 

ends — The  Gonvention  resumes  its  oiBoe 
More  moderate  men  oome  into  power 
Flanders  subdued  by  the  Revolutionary  armies 12    S    2 

1795.  Spain,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Belgium  yield  to  France    ... 

The  lower  orders  of  France  subdued         ...12    3    3 

The  Directoiy  takes  the  plaoe  of  the  GonTention... 

1796.  Spain  joins  her  armies  to  those  of  France — Baonaparte 

conquers  Italy       ...  ...   12    3    2 

Savoy  annexed  to  France     ...         ...         ... 

1797.  Barras  becomes  the  head  of  the  Directory  12    3    3 

The    lesser    States    of    Germany    being    subdued,    the 

Emperor  makes  peace  with  France        ...  12    3    2 

1798.  Switzerland  subdued  ...         

Attempt  to  invade  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  to  iiyure  the 

English  in  their  colonies,  but  with  little  success 
Buonaparte  sent  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  succeeds,  but  loees 
his  fleet  at  Aboukir  Bay 

1799.  Unsuccessful  in  his  attack  on  Syria— Cruelties  ascribed  to 

mm  buere  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ••« 

Buonaparte  leaves  Qeneral  Kleber  in  Egypt,  and  retuma 

to  France  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...   12     3     3 

Barras  proposes  to  raise  one  of  Louis*  family  to  the  throne 
Buonaparte  made  First  Consul,  with  two  colleagues — The 

Directory  dissolved  

The  young  Philip  of  Orleans — The  emigrants   support 

themselves  by  their  industry — The  generosity  of  the 

English  towards  them      ...         ...         ...   12     4    1 

1800.  The  Austrians  conquered  in  Italy — Suwarrow 

1801.  The  French  compelled  to  leave  Eg^'pt 

1802.  Treaty  of  Amiens — Broken  in  the  next  year 

The  French  emigrants  allowed  to  return,  and  Popery 
XwobortTU      ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,,  ...  ... 

1804.  Murder  of  Due  D'Enghien—Fouch^        12     4    2 

Buonaparte  becomes  Emperor,   and  soon  after  King  of 

Italy — Legion  of  Honour  12  '4  1 

1805.  Napoleon  conquers  Austria,  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz   ...   12  4  2 

New  order  of  nobility  12  4  1 

French  fleet  destroyed  at  Trafalgar  *  12  4  2 

1806.  Joseph  Buonaparte  made  King  of  Naples,  and  his  brother 

Louis  King  of  Holland — Fourteen  G^erman  states  under 
the  protection  of  Napoleon 

1807.  Prussia  and  Bussia  vanquished — The  treaty  of  Tilsit 
The  Elector  of  Saxonv  made  King  of  Saxony,  and  Jerome 

Buonaparte  King  ot  Westphalia 

Louis  Xv  III.  takes  refuge  in  England      

Treaty  between  France,  Bussia,  and  Denmark,   against 

England     ... 
The  French  overrun  Portugal — The  Court  removes  to 

jsrazii         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...   12     4     3 

1808.  Napoleon  makes  bis  brother  Joseph  King  of  Spain,  and 

Murat  King  of  Naples 

The  Peninsular  War  begins .^ 

King  Joseph  driven  from  Madrid,  but  returns  the  same  year 
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1809.  Convention  of  Ointra  

Soiilt,  Ney,  Ac,  opposed  to'Welleelej,  &o.,  in  the  Fenin- 

DUlO  •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •«• 

Austria  makes  another  unsuccessful  effort  against  Napoleon 
Insurrections  in  Italy,  &c.— The  Pope  dethroned 

Holland  annexed  to  France...         

Character  of  Lucien  Buonaparte 

1810.  Napoleon  divorces  Josephine,  and  marriee  the  daughter  of 

the  Emperor  of  Austria 

1811.  An  heir  to  the  Imperial  throne  is  bom      

1812.  Napoleon's  fatal  Russian  campaign        12    4    4 

The  horrors  of  his  retreat 

Contrast  between  Napoleon  and  Wellington         

Wellington  enters  Madrid 12    4    5 

1813.  Prussia,   Russia,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  England  league 

against  France — Battle  of  Leipsio         12    4    4 

Joseph  Buonaparte  escapes  to  France,  and  Wellington 

fioUows  him  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  12    4    6 

The  Kings  of  Naples  and  Bavaria  join  against  Napoleon — 

Holland  recals  its  Sovereign 

1814.  After  vain  ))roposalB  of  peace,  the  Allies  march  on  Paris... 
The  Pope  returns  to  Home,  and  Ferdinand  to  the  throne 

oi  Spain     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Maria  Louisa  returns  to  Austria,  and  Paris  is  taken — Her 

after-history         ...         ...         ... 

Napoleon  abdicates,  and  Louis  XYIII.  returns  to  Paris... 

Napoleon's  son         13    1    2 

Napoleon  sent  to  Elba — His  dangers  on  the  way 

Louis  XVIII.  does  not  find  it  easy  to  govern  France      ...  12    5    4 

1815.  Napoleon  returns  from  Elba — The  army  sent  against  him 

declares  for  him    ... 
Marshal  Ney  and  other  leaders  join  him — He  enters  Paris, 

March  20th,  and  Louis  flies  to  the  Netherlands 
Napoleon  endeavours  to  make  peace  with  the  surrounding 

nations — But  they  begin  preparations  to  oppose  him  ... 
The  English  and  Prussians  are  first  ready... 

June  18th. — The  bat  le  of  Waterloo  

July  8th. — Louis  re-enters  his  capital       

July  15th. — Napoleon  surrenders  to  the  English — ^It  is 

decided  to  send  him  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  lived  about 

DUt  T WH'O   •••       •••       •»•       •■•       •••       •••       ••• 

Order  restored  in  France  with  some  difficulty      

Louis  pardons  the  rebels,  with  few  exceptions      18    1    1 

Ney  and  others  executed — Lavalette  escapes 

Talleyrand — Louis*  difficulties        

1823.  War  with  Spain— The  army  continues  in  Spain  till  1828  . 

1824.  Charles  X.  succeeds,  and  wins  on  the  people  by  his  popular 

manners — His  character  .. .         

1825.  Disputes  commence  between  him  and  his  people 

1827.  Unites  with  England  and  Russia  in  giving  liberty  to 

\7aT^7vO  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

1829.  Chooses  Polignac  for  his  Minister 

1830.  He  restrains  the  liberty  of  the  press — Tumults  of  the 

people — He  is  dethroned        
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1880.  Louis  Philippe,  I>iike  of  OrieanB,  chosen  to  snooeedy  after 
the  BeTolution  of  **  the  thiee  di6rioiis  days  of  Julj  "   ... 
The  French  take  possession  of  iOgien — The  story  of  Abd* 

ei'Jkacier    ...         ...         •••         .••         ••■  •••  ...  x9    4   « 

Loois  Philippe*s  pacific  reign         ...  13    1    2 

He  subdues  the  turbulence  of  the  people  with  the  help  cit 
Marshal  Soult       ...         ...         ...         ...       .  ••• 

His  friendship  with  England 

His  danger  of  assassination  

1842.  The  Kix^s  eldest  son  killed  by  an  accident  

1847.  Marriage  between  the  Jloyal  £uniliee  of  France  and  Spain 

1848.  Anoth^  revolution  begins,  in  consequence  of  a  rerola- 

tionary  banquet  being  forbidden 

1848.  February  24th— Louis  Philippe  abdicates — a  repoblio  re- 
established— Louis  Philippe  returns  to  England 
Great  tumults  till  General  Oavaignac  is  made  Dictator 

— He  puts  down  the  Bed  Republicans 

1848.  December  2,  Louis  Napoleon  declared  President  of  the 
Brcpublic    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      *  ... 

His  preyious  histoiy  ... 

1851.  Frustrates    a    conspiracy  against    him    by   his    prompt 

measures — Is  accused  of  imdne  seferity  in  this  act 

1852.  Proclaimed  Emperor,  December  2 

State  of  religion  in  fVance 

1854.  War  with  Bussia — Great  courage  shown  on  all  sides       ...   13     1    3 

1855.  Sebastopol  taken       

1856.  Peace  signed  at  Paris  

1857.  Present  state  of  France      ...   IS     1    2 

GAUL.— See  France, 
GENOA.— See  Italy. 

B.C.  GEBMANY. 

Peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Gomer       ...     2     13 

55.  Conquered  by  Julius  Cffisar 7     8    1 

A.D. 

250.  The  Barbarian  period  commences ...      15    2 

410.  At  its  height 2     2     1 

800.  Charlemagne  conquers  Germany,  and  makes  Aix-la-Chapelle 

the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  West    ...     3     2     1 

814.  Succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  I.     ' 

840.  Louis  II.,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  receiyes  Germany 

as  Aw  part  of  his  father's  empire 

Danes  become  formidable 3     3     1 

912.  Charlemagne's  descendants  end,    and  Conrad,  a  Saxon 

Prince,  reigns        3     4     3 

919.  The  race  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  a  German  Prince,  com- 
mences      ...         ...         ,,,         ...         ...         ,,,         ,,, 

936.  Otho  the  Great,  his  son,  yery  powerful     

Bules  Italy  also        

First  claims  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to  elect  Popes 
The  feudal  laws 

Italy  shakes  off  the  German  yoke  ondor  Otho*B  suc- 
cessors      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         
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The  GTennan  Frmces  become   lees    dependent    on    the 
Smperora  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

996.  The  emperorship  declared  electiye 

999.  Poland  erected  from  a  dukedom  to  a  kingdom,  on  condition 
of  acknowledging  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany         ^... 
Hildebrand  first  asserts  the  Pope's  independence  of  the 

Emperor  of  the  West      4    12 

1073.  Henry  IV.  refuses  to  submit  to  it 

1076.  He  is  excommunicated  and  dethroned       

1077.  Is  pardoned  after  public  humiliation         

1081.  Henry  afterwards  takes  Bome,  but  the  Pope  will  giro 

up  none  of  his  claims       

1101.  Henry's  son  rebels  against  him       

1106.  Henry  Y.  is  little  more  obedient  to  the  Pope       

The  Pope's  power  at  its  height  till  ▲.D.  1300       

1165.  Adrian  I Y.,  the  only  English  Pope  

1158.  Frederick  Barbarossa  compelled  to  submit  to  the  greatest 
humiliation 
Wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines         

1190.  German  princes  at  the  crusades     4    4    1 

They  detain  Richard  I.  of  England  a  prisoner  till  he  if 

ransomed  (from  1192  to  1194) ,. 

Germany  persecutes  the  Jews         ...         ...     5    1     8 

1191.  The  Emperor,  Henry  YI.,  makes  war  on  Sicily — Long 

wars  follow  6    3    1 

1256.  The  race  of  Henry  the  Fowler  ends — Great  confusion 

follows       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     6    4    1 

The  leagued  towns 

1273.  Bodolph,  the  head  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  is  chosen 
jDiuiperox     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

He  gives  up  the  claim  to  elect  the  Pope 

Sixty  years  later  the  Pope  promises  not  to  interfere  in  the 

election  of  an  Emperor  (a.d.  1338) 
After  this  we  hear  httle  of  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs 
and  GhibeliDes 

1298.  Albert  of  Austria  made  Emperor  of  Germany      

1307.  Switzerland  and  William  Tell         

1315.  Switzerland  free  (see  Switzerland)  ... 

1416.  Ck)uncil  of  Constance  condemns  cFohn  Hubs  and  Jerome  of 

Prague  to  death    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     5    4    4 

1438.  Bohemia  united  to  Austria 

1497.  Discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  ...     6    1     2 

The  leagued  trading  towns  of  Germany  lose  much  of  their 

trade  by  this  discovery 6    3    1 

Luther  bom  A.D.  1463 — His  early  life       7    1    1 

1517.  The  Reformation  begins       w-i^.?    ^    ^ 

1519.  Maximilian  dies,  and  Charles  Y.  Emperor... 

1521.  Diet  at  Worms         

1522.  The  Bible  translated  into  German 

1522.  Rise  of  the  Anabaptists       

1545.  The  Council  of  Trent  begins—Sits  almost  20  yean  -S 
1552.  Wars  of  the  Protestant  princes  for  liberty  of  consdano^^ 

with  the  treaty  of  Pasaau  

Account  of  some  of  the  Proteitant  princes 


...        ii^^i^        ^ 
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774.  He  destroTS  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  beoomes  rapsema 

mMm   JLvvLLjf  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •«•  ••• 

He  sabdues  the  greater  part  of  Gkrmany,  but  many  of 
the  conquered  barbarians  retire  to  the  nmth,  refaaing  to 

yield  to  Charlemagne       

800.  He  is  orovned  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  makes  Aix-lib- 

Ghapelle  his  capital  

He  acknowledges  the  Pope's  authority  in  a  Oounoil  of 
his  Bishops,  unless  his  decrees  eontradiei  ike  Bible     ...     8    3    1 

Present  of  a  dock  to  Charlemagne  ...     8    4    i 

The  Albigenses         ...     3    3    2 

814.  His  son  Loiiis  succeeds  as  Emperor  of  the  West...  ...     3    2    1 

840.  At  his  death  Charles  had  France ;  Lothaire,  Italy  ;  Looia, 
Vjieruiany   ...  ...  ...  •«•  ...  ...  ... 

Charlemagne's  descendants  are  weak         ...     3     43 

912.  The  Normans  permitted  to  settle  in  the  north  of  France, 
on    condition  of    prerenting  their  countrymen  £roiii 

entering  the  land 3     4    2 

This  part  of  France  called  Normandy  fix>m  them 

The  effects  of  dividing  the  kingdom  ...     3     4    3 

The  nobles  become  petty  soyereigns,  and  are  not  all  united 
under  one  king  tUl  the  fifteenth  century 
987.  Hugh  Capet,  the  head  of  the  third  race  of  French  kings, 

which  race  reigned  more  than  800  years 
996.  Robert  succeeds       ...     4    2    3 

XvOX«    «[XvUrjr    jL9  ••••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ■••  «•• 

XvOv*  Jl  nuip  Xa  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •«• 

1066.  The  Normans  of  France  conquer  England  4     11 

1095.  Peter  the  Hermit  preaches  the  First  Crusade       4    2    2 

A  pope  resides  in  France 

The  cruelty  of  the  crusaders  to  the  Jews 

1099.  Jerusalem  taken  from  the  Turks 

1108.  Xx)ui8  VI.  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France  ...  ...     4     2    3 

1127.  The  Normans  of  France  found  a  kingdom  in  iJie  sonth 

01  Italy     ...         ...         ...         ,.,         ...         ...         ...     4     1     1 

1137.  Louis  VII. — second  crusade  4     2    3 

Peter  Waldo  hves,  and  is  judged  a  heretic  ...         ...     5     i     2 

1160.  Bernard  and  Abelard  4     2     3 

1180.  Philip  II.  becomes  king      4     4     1 

1190.  Joins  Richard  of  England  and  other  princes  in  the  Third 

Crusade,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  ... 

Many  exploits  performed  .. .  

Phihp  jealous  of  Richard's  fSftme 

1191.  He  returns  home  in  disgust  

His  unsuccessful  efforts  on  England  and  Normandy 

1199.  Richards  death  puts  an  end  to  the  war  with  Enghmd     ... 

1204.  Normandy  re-united  to  France — war  with  John 5  2  1 

The  French  and  Venetiana  raise  a  Latin  emperor  to  the 

throne  of  Constantinople            4  4  2 

The  Greek  emperors  return  (a.d.  1261)     

1209.  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses       5  1  2 

1213.  The  children's  crusade         ...4  4  1 

1216.  Prince  Louis  inrited  to  claim  the  English  oro?m 6  2  1 

The  begging  friars 5  1  3 
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Teaching  of  Dominicans  and  Franoisoans 

Inquisitors  in  France  

Persecution  of  the  Jews      

The  French  barons  oppress  the  poor         

1223.  Louis  YIII.  becomes  king — He  nearly  destroys  the  Albi- 

genses,  but  dies  before  the  war  is  concluded     

1226.  Louis  IX.  called  Saint  Louis  

The  good  Queen  Blanche 

Louis' character — His  crusade 

1267.  The  King's  brother  seizes  on  the  crown  of  Sicily 

1270.  Philip  III.  succeeds — ^He  makes  peace  with  the  Turks    ... 

1282.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  

1286.  Philip   lY.  helps  the  Soots  against  England — Disputes 

with  the  Pope 
1305.  Popes  remove  to  Ayignon 

Louis  X,  Philip  v.,  Charles  IV 

1328.  The  crown  passes  to  Philip  of  Valois        

The  crusades  end  about  A.D.  1300 ...         

1336.  Edward  III.  makes  pretensions  to  the  crown       

The  Salic  Law 

Nobles  untaxed — Disturbances  about  taxation     

1346.  The  battle  of  Creasy  

1347.  Calais  taken 

1350.  John  becomes  king 

1356.  The  battle  of  Poictiers — ^The  French  king  a  prisoner 

The  Xing  of  Navarre  disputes  with  the  Dauphin  who  shall 

rule  the  kingdom — Much  misrule  

1358.  The  Jacquerie  

1360.  John  returns  home — His  sons  refuse  to  remain  at  Calais 
as  hostages  for  his  ransom,  and  he  returns  to  captivity 

1364.  He  dies  in  England 

Charles  V.  succeeds,  proves  a  wise  king,  and  recovers  the 

honour  of  France  

The  English  possessions  in  France  are  once  more  reoon- 
quereci       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1380.  Charles  V.  dies  by  poison,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Vyuarics  V X.  ...  ...  ...         ...  ...  .., 

He  is  only  thirteen,  and  the  country  at  once  falls  into 

vUOvEaAvX  •••  •••  •••  «••  •••  •••  ••• 

His  derangement 

1415.  Henry  V.  of  England  lands  in  France      

Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  dispute  for  power 

1415.  Battle  of  Agincourt...         ...         

1417.  Henry  V.  invades  France  a  second  time 

1420.  He  marries  Charles's  daughter,  and  a  treaty  confers  all 
power  upon  him  and  lus  posterity,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Dauphin         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1422.  Charles  and  Henry  die  the  same  year        

Charles  VII.  asserts  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France 

against  Henry  VI.  ...         ...         ...         

1429.  Joan  D'Arc — Her  success  at  Orleans        

Her  death— Charles's  continued  success  over  the  English 
1458.  Many  learned  men  from  Constantinople  come  to  France 
1461.  The  wicked  King,  Louis  XL  
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828.  Alexander  wishes  to  be  thought  a  god      ...  ...  ...     6    1    1 

827.  His  conquests,  eepeciallj  in  Ladia — ^Hia  pride,  cni^tj,  md 
intemperance        ...         ...         ...         ••.  ...  ... 

Wishes  to  make  Babjlon  his  capital         ...     6    12 

823.  Alezander*B  death     ... 

Prophecies  concerning  him...         

The  Greeks  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  Maiwdonian  joke 

at  Alexander's  death        ...  ...     6    2    1 

322.  Thirty-three  captains  of  Alexander  assume  the  eoreragntj 

of  the  proyinoes  under  their  command...         ...  ...     6    3    1 

Long  wars  follow — Antigonus*  power 
811.  Alexander's    son    murdered,  as    are    all  the   familj   dT 

Alexander — Eumenes      ...         

300.  At  length  four  captaiils  divide  Alexander's  empire.     (See 

£^pt  and  Syria) 

The  Achsean  league — Aratus  (a.d.  251)    ...         ...  ...     6    3    3 

281.  I^machus' kingdom  ends  with  him 

280.  Tne  brilliant  period  of  Epirus  under  Fyrrhus  be^nns      ...     6    2    1 
Cassander,  Pyrrhus,  &c.,  fight  for  the  throne  of  Maoedon 

tsee  aiso     ..•         •..         •••         ...         ..•         ...  ...     o    vw 

276.  After  long  wars  the  descendants  of  Antigonus  finally  fixed 
on  the  throne  of  Maoedon,  and  reign  till  the  end  of  the 

Grecian  empire  (b.c.  168)  

Antiochus  the  Great  attacks  Greece  ...     6    3    2 

Rome  interferes 

The  degeneracy  of  Sparta  ...         ...  ...     6     3    3 

The  B^mans  forbid  Philip  of  Macedon  to  interfere  with 
the  Grecian  cities... 

193.  Gbeece  declared  free 

The  Grecian  cities  continue  under  the  protection  of  Borne 

146.  Greecebecome8aBomanproTince,underthenameof  Achaia     7     3    1 
See  Bomc  for  Eastern  Empire       

▲.D. 

St.  Paul  planted  the  Gospel  in  sereral  of  the  Ghreek  cities.     12    3 

CH^    AUH/  »««  •««  «.,  «««  ««,  ««a  •••  2S  0  X 

(See  Christian  Church  for  Greek  Church) 
1453.  The  Greeks  do  not  become  Mahometans  at  the  fall  of 

Constantinople     •...      6     5     3 

Their  learned  men  go  to  France  and  other  countries  at 
that  time,  and  thus  spread  abroad  the  learning  which 
befpre  was  chiefly  found  at  Constantinople       ...         ...      6     3     1 

The  Turks,  while  they  treat  the  Greeks  as  slares,  employ 
their  talents  in  almost  crery  office  of  the  State 

The  character  of  the  modem  Greeks         

1821.  The  Greeks  begin  a  war  for  their  liberty 18     1     1 

1827.  The  English  and  French  oblige  the  Turks  to  aclmowledge 

the  independence  of  Greece        

1857.  The  present  character  and  Qoyemment  of  the  Greeks    ... 

The  Greek  Bishops  more  inclined  to  persecute  than  formerly  13     1     8 

GREENLAND.— See  America. 

GUATEMALA.— See  America. 

GUIANA.— ^9ee  America. 
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HANSE  TOWNS.— See  Germany. 

HOLLAND.— See  Netherlands. 

HUNGARY. 
976.  The  Huns  come  from  the  North  of  Asia,  and  enter  Europe    2    2    1 

452.  Attila  puts  Borne  under  tribute      

Charlemaj^ne  did  not  subdue  them  entirely 

989.  They  profess  Christianity 3     3     8 

1396.  Sigismond,  King  of  Hungary,  leads  the  crusade  against 

Bajazet      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     6    5    1 

1444.  Hungary  joins  another  crusade  against  the  Turks  ...     6    6    3 

The  prowess  of  Hungary    ...         9    2    3 

In    frequent    danger    from   the    Turks  after  they  are 

established  at  Constantinople     6    3     1 

Connexion  of  Hungary  with  Bohemia      9     2     3 

1525.  United  to  Austria — Great  religious  persecutions ... 
1645.  The  Protestants  of  Hungary  allowed  the  exercise  of  their 

*^"g*Oll  ...  ...  ,,.  ...  ...  ,,,  ... 

1687.  Crown  declared  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria 

1742.  Maria  Theresa  reigns  oyer  her  faithful  Hungarians         ...  11     1     1 

Her  subsequent  history,  and  death 

1848-9.  Hungary  makes  a  great  effort  for  freedom  from  Austria, 

but  b  at  length  subdued  by  the  help  of  Bussia        ...  13    1    4 

B.C.  INDIA. 

How  peopled  

2080.  Scmiramis  attacks  it  

600.  Darius  Hystaspes'  war  with  India  about 

Alexander's  conquests  in  India       

827.  Porus  conquered      

A.D. 

Christianity  introduced  into  India  in  the  first  century    ... 

997.  Turks  invade  India 

1399.  Tamerlane's  conquests  in  India       

After  his  death  his  empire  falls  to  pieces 

1498.  The  Portuguese  commence  their  Indian  commerce 

1510.  Take  forcible  possession  of  6h>a,  establish  an  Inquisition, 

and  exercise  great  cruelties  

The  Portuguese  persecute  Syrian  Christians         

1528.  Baber  begins  a  new  Mogul  Empire  

He  and  his  descendants,  called  the  Great  Moguls,  reign 

oyer  the  largest  kingdom  in  India  

1580.  Portugal  is  under  the  power  of  Spain,  and  her  Indian 

possessions  neglected        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  11    4    1 

1594.  The  Dutch  forbidden  to  trade  with  Spain  or  Portugal  for 
Indian  goods         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         .., 

1600.  The  English  East  India  Company  is  formed        

1602.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  is  formed,  with  extensive 
pn T u^ges   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ««•         ..t 

This  leads  to  a  war  between  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 

settlements,  which  lasts  many  years       .• 

1612.  The  Mogul  Emperor  permits  the  English  to  hare  a  factory 
at  Surat,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Dutch,  who  try 
to  prejudice  the  natives  against  them .• 
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This  leads  to  wars  between  these  Companies 
1623.  The  Dutch  secure  to  thomselyes  the  trade  of  ike  East 
India  Islands        ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  ... 

1683.  The  Great  Mogul  depriyes  Portugal  of  her  posseaaioiie  on 

L'XlO  V7 nllfvo  •••  •••  ••■  •••  •««  ••• 

1640.  The  English  settle  at  Madras,  then  goyemed  by  a  IDndoo 

BtJ  ▼  t?*  vIkU   •••       •••       •••       «••       *••       •••       ••• 

1651.  The  EngUsh  permitted  bj  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  to  settle 

on  the  Hooghly 
1660.  Aurungzebe,  the  Ghreat  Mogul,  styles  himself  the  conqueror 

of  the  world         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  11    4    2 

1662.  Charles  II.  of  England  receiyea  Bombay  as  the  dowry  of 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal — Cedes  it  to  the  Engliah  East 

India  Company  six  years  later    ...*      ...  11     4    1 

1664.  The  French  East  India  Company  settles  at  Pondicheny...  11    4    2 
Peace  in  India  little  disturbed  for  about  twenty  years 
The  Mahrattas  of  the  Deccan  giye  Aurungzebe  much  trouble 
Under  his  successors   they  make  themselyes  masters  of 
Central  India        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ... 

Both  parties  are  weakened  by  hostilities,  which  are  rery 
frequent  for  100  years     ... 
1687.  The  English  East  India  Company  remoye  their  supreme 
seat  of  Goycmment  from  Surat  to  Bombay 
An  inferior  Presidency  at  Madras,  and  one  at  Calcutta 

added  in  1707       

1698.  The  English  East  India  Company  receiye  their  £amou8 
charter,  by  which  the  Mogul  exempts  them  from  taxes.. 
1707.  They  get  the  grant  to  build  Fort  William  at  Calcutta     ...  11     5    1 
CiTu  wars  among  the  descendants  of  Aurungzebe  giye  ^e 

Mahrattas  further  adyantage       ...  ...   11     4    3 

1739.  Nadir  Shah  takes  DeUii,  the  capital  of  the  Great  Mogul, 

and  in  about  ten  years  the  empire  ends 

The  last  Mogul  accepts  a  pension  from  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  different  proyinces    declare    their 

independence         ...         

At  this  time  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  becomes  independent ...  11     5    1 
Frequent  wars,  in  which  the  French  and  English  colonists 

take  opposite  sides ...  ...   11     4    S 

1744.  The  French  and  English  become  principals  in  the  war    ... 

Short  interyals  of  peace       

1756.  The  last  great  struggle  between  them  conunences...         ...  11     5    1 

1756.  The  Nabob  of  Bengal  joins  with  the  French,  takes  Fort 

William,  and  puts  tne  English  he  finds  there  into  the 

"Black  Hole"      

The  fatal  consequences — Cliye  inunediately  sent  to  punish 
the  Nabob 

1757.  Clive's  victory  at  Plassy      

He  dethrones  the  Nabob,  and  places  a  new  Goyemor  in 

Bengal,  fayourable  to  the  English  

GThe  English  exercise  their  increased  power  in  the  name  of 

the  Nabob 

Pondicheny  taken,  and  French  power  at  an  end  in  India 

(a.d.  1761)  11     4    3 

1760.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  Mahrattas  are  oonqoered  in  a 
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great  battle  at  Paniput,  bj  Ahmed  Shah,  the  Afighan, 

and  the  Hindoos  rejoice  at  their  fall       

The  East  India  Company  in  England  ia  in  debt,  while  its 
servants  in  India  grow  rich  by  oppressing  the  natives ...  11     5    2 

The  English  Parliament  inquire  into  the  matter 

1773.  Warren  Hastings  sent  out,  the  first  Governor  of  India — 

Makes  Calcutta  the  seat  of  government 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  is  put  on  his  trial  for  cruelty 

to  the  natives,  but  is  acquitted 

The  Dutch  colonies  continue  to  prosper,  but  do  not  greatly 

increase     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...jljl    4     x 

In  the  subjugation  of  Holland  by  the  French  Bevolutionists, 

her  colonies  are  ruined 11    4    3 

1775.  The  Mahratta  Wars  begin  between  these  tribes  and  the 

English      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  11    5    2 

Hyder  AH  and  Tippoo  Saib 

1783.  The  wars  concluded,  after  many  intervals  of  disturbed 

peace,  and  much  bravery  on  all  sides     

1786.  Lord  Comwallis  made  Governor-General  ... 

1789.  Tippoo  Saib  ventures  to  break  his  league  with  the  English, 

and  the  Mysore  Wars  begin       '  ... 

1791.  Lord   Comwallis    enters    Tippoo*s  dominions,    and   the 

Mahrattas  join  him  

Tippoo  cedes  half  his  dominions  to  the  English 

1798.  The  second  Mysore  War 

Lord  Momington  Governor-General  

In  this  war  his  brother.  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  is  first 

distinguished 

1799.  Seringapatam  taken,  and  Colonel  Wellesley  put  in  command 
Tippoo  killed  in  the  attack,  and  Mysore  taken  possession  of 

by  the  English 
Wellesley's  success  in  the  second  union  of  the  natives 

against  the  English  

1803.  The  important  battle  of  Assaye  won  by  Wellealey  ..« 

Lord  Lake  equally  successful      

1805.  Wellesley  returns  to  England,  having  proved  his  talents 

as  a  general  ...         ...         ...         .,,         ...         ,,, 

1816.  Ceylon  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 13     3    2 

1817.  Lord   Hastings,   then    Governor-General,  determines  to 

subdue  the  Pindarrees,  and  calls  on  all  the  Mahratta 
chieftains  to  assist  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  11     5    2 

Many  of  them  join  his  enemies,  but  he  subdues  them,  and 
puts  down  native  power  in  India  

1818.  Lord  Hastings  proclaims  the  supremacy  of  British  rule  in 

XXI  uxo        ■••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

Though  much  wrong  had  been  committed  in  early  British 
rule,  it  has  on  the  whole  benefitted  India  greatly 

1823.  Wars  with  Burmah  begin  (see  Burman  Empire) 13    3    2 

The  English  rulers  in  India  were  not  at  first  £ivourable  to 
missionary  effort,  and  encouraged  idolatry  to  please  the 
natives,  but  much  improvement  has  taken  place  ...  13    3    1 

1841.  The  wars  with  Affghanistan  

English  army  destroyed       

England  at  length  victorious  

▲  ▲2 
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1843.  Scinde  added  to  our  dominions       

1849.  The  ware  with  the  Sikhfl      

1852.  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gbugh — The  Panjaub 
our  dominions 

1855.  The  insurrection  of  the  Santals      

1856.  Annexation  of  Onde 


c.  s. 


added  to 


J3.UIICAiM;lUU   Ui.     V7UUC  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Hyderabad  now  the  only  important  independent  state  in 

XllUUB  a»a  Att  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 


1857.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys 

Massacre  at  Delhi    ...         

Heir  of  Mogid  family  proclaimed  King 
State  of  India  at  the  present  time  ... 


B.C. 


A.P. 


IRELAND. 
Beliered  to  be  known  earlier  than  Britain... 
Traded  with  Tjre  and  Tarehish      


13 


6 


A  tradition  that  Folycarp  introduced  the  €h>8pel  into 

xri7jH»uu         •••  •«•  •••  •••  •••  ••■  ••• 

The  certainty  of  an  early  Church  planted  there    ... 
90.  Ireland's  ports  were  better  kno¥ni  than  those  of  Britain — 

The  Milesian  kings  

Ireland  never  conquered  by  the  Romans   ... 

Dublin  built  in  yery  early  times     

432.  St.  Patrick  the  apostle  of  Ireland 

490.  Ireland  famed  for  learning  and  piety  (for  350  years  at  its 

""IgQ*'^  ...  ...  »■»  ...  ...  «•.  ••« 

Irish  Missions  

503.  Irish  Scoti  form  a  colony  at  Cantire  

568.  St.  Columba*s  mission  to  lona 
Ireland  the  land  of  the  west 

795.  The  Danes  land  in  Ireland 

The  Irish  schools  considered  superior  to  others    ... 
The  Irish  Ohurch  refuses  to  acknowledge  the    Pop>e'8 
autnority  ...         ...         ..«         ...         ...         ...  ... 

815.  The  great  Danish  inyasion 

At  this  inyasion  the  Danes  form  a  settlement  in  Ireland, 
and  proclaim  their  chief^  King  of  Ireland — He  bears 

that  title  for  thirty  yeare 

The  chief  monarch  of  the  Irish  at  length  oonquers  the 

Danish  king,  and  he  is  killed  in  battle 

This  Irish  king  liyes  at  his  capital,  Tara,  in  Meath 

But  the  Danes  remain,  and  haye  much  power  for  200 

J  wlaxB  •••  ,««  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Many  of  the  learned  Scoti  emigrate 

Religion  and  learning  nearly  disappear 

94$.  panes  in  Ireland  embrace  Christianity       

1018.  Brian  Boru,  King  of  Munster,  totally  defeats  the  Danes  at 
v^ionian     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ,,, 

The  Danes  neyer  giye  so  much  trouble  in  Ireland  after  this 
Brian  grows  proud,  and  makes  himself  chief  monarch  of 
Ireland,  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  much  oiyil  war  after- 
wards, which  at  length  cost  Ireland  its  liberty  ... 
The  Danish  Christians  in  Ireland  sought  their  teachers^ 
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from  their  fellow-countrjmen,  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
England,  and,  as  they  were  followers  of  the  Pope,  a  first 
step  was  gained  for  Popery         4    3    2 

1139.  The  bishops  of   Ireland  consult  the  Pope    in   Church 

XUftlwOrS  ■••  •««  .,«  a.,  .(.  taa  (.. 

1152.  He  sends  a  legate  to  Ireland  , 

1154.  Pope  Adrian*s  bull  to  Henry  n 

1169.  The  kings  of  Ireland  go  to  war  with  each  other,  and  the 

King  of  Leinster  requests  help  from  England — Henry 
permits  the  barons  to  go  to  his  aid 

1170.  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  lands,  and  is  rery  successful 

1171.  Henry  II.  himse^  lands,  armed  with  the  Pope's  Bull,  to 

bring  Ireland  over  to  the  faith  of  Homo 

1172.  Henry  becomes  chief  king  of  Ireland,  and  calls  a  council 

at  Cashel,  which  agrees  to  unite  with  Bome     

Had  the  Irish  Church  been  stUl  a  faithful  Church,  this 

could  not  have  been 
A  few  continued  faithfid,  but  from  this  time  we  see  little 

light  in  the  country,  so  long  the  abode  of  piety  and 

MX^A^kkVxl^  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ■••  ••• 

The  Northern  Irish  invite  Brace's  aid  against  the  English 
rule  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     o    a    £i 

1315.  Bobcrt  Bruce  sends  Edward,  his  brother,  who  is  crowned 
King  of  Ireland,  and  fights  nearly  three  years  against 
the  English 

1318.  He  is  killed,  and  a  dreadful  famine  follows  those  wars  ... 
The  English  [^ower  nearly  lost  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of 
Henry  V.,  and  not  recovered  till  the  Duke  of  York  was 
made  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Henry  YI.'s  reign     5     3     3 

1486.  Lambert  Sinmel  received  as  King  in  Ireland        6    3    2 

1540.  The  Irish  nobles  receive  Henry  YIII.  as  head  of  the 

Oliurcn      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     o     5    1 

1558.  No  great  persecution  in  Mary's  reign — Account  of  Dr. 

^^V/»v         •••        •••       •••       •••        •••        •••       ••« 

1560.  The  Irish  bishops,  in  a  body,  leave  the  Popish  and  join  the 
Protestant  Church,  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign 

A  sad  error  in  the  management  of  the  Irish  Church 

Sir  Henry  Sydney     ... 

1591.  Boyal  Charter  to  the  Irish  University       

1594.  Rebellion  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  headed  by  O'Neal 8    5     2 

James  I.  grants  English  merchants  land  in  Ulster — They 
build  Londonderry 
1603.  New  Testament  printed  in  Irish  by  Sir  William  Usher  ...     8    5     1 
1614.  Popish  bishops  allowed  to  intrude  into  Ireland,  to  the 

injury  of  the  infant  Protestant  Church 8     5     2 

1625.  Usher's  efibrts  for  Ireland 8    5     1 

The  Scotch  send  colonists  to  Ulster — The  English  and 

Scotch  give  a  spur  to  improvement  in  Ireland 8    5    2 

The  Gospel  not  preached  in  the  tongue  of  the  people 
l&il.  Dreadful  rebellion  and  massacre  in  Charles  I.'s  reign      ...     9    4     1 

Bedell — His  beautiful  character     ...         ...         

His  translation  of  the  Scripture     8     5     2 

1650.  Cromwell  subdues  Ireland  again      9    4    1 

The  good  Duke  of  Ormond  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland...  10    2    4 
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1686.  The  Popish  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  made  lieutenant  of  Irelaady 

and  gives  all  offices  to  Bomanists  ...  ...  ...  10    S    1 

1688.  James  abdicates — William  and  Mary  socoeed       ...  ...  10    3    2 

1689.  War  in  farour  of  James — The  siege  of  Londonderry — 

The  men  of  Enniskillen ...  ...  10    3    S 

1690.  Battle  of  the  Boyne— James  leaves  Ireland 

1691.  Battle  of  Aughrim — Peace  of  Limerick— Irish  regiment  in 

service  of  Louis  XIY 

1795.  Maynooth  College  founded ...  12    5    3 

1798.  Bebellion  in  Irehmd— The  deceitful  conduct  of  the  Irish, 

and  the  unjust  severity  of  their  rulers  ...         ...  ...  12     5    2 

They  keep  possession  of  the  port  of  Wexford  for  three 

W  i/UJLD       •■•       •••       •••       »••       •••        •••        ••• 

Cruelties  at  Scullabogue  and  at  Slaney  Bridge 

Lord  Lake  defeats  them  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  after  this 

they  are  subdued  by  degrees       

Disgraceful  conduct  of  some  of  the  Protestants  in  Ulster, 

and  the  noble  behaviour  of  others         

The  French  land,  after  the  rebellion  is  subdued,  and  mre 
soon  conquered 
1800.  Union  of  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ...  12     5    3 

O'ConneU  excites  disturbances  in  Ireland ...  13     2    4 

Is  committed  to  prison  (aj).  1844) 

The  harm  he  did  is  not  jet  yet  undone      

State  of  religion  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  13     2    5 
1825.  Increase  of  true  religion  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ir^and, 

and  the  persecution  it  had  to  endure     '... 
1847.  The  dreadful  famine  in  Ireland,  and  its  consequences 
1857.  The  present  state  of  religion  in  Ireland     

ISLANDS. 

Islands  of  the  Pacific         13     6    1 

Islands  of  the  Atlantic       13     6    3 

Islands  of  the  Northern  Ocean     

Those  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Those  in  the  Baltic — Zealand         

Those  in  the  Mediterranean — Malta  College— Patmoa     . . . 

Those  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

The  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean  

The  East  India  Islands — Borneo 

New  Guinea — Unexplored  and  unvisited  by  missionaries . . 

See  Australia,  Polynesia,  New  Zealand,  and  West  Indies . . 


THE  ISKAELITES  OR  JEWS. 

B.C.  COMMENCnrO  WrtH  old  TESTAKENT  HI8T0BT. 

4004.  The  Creadon 1 

Ine  wU  ...         ...         ,.,         ...         ...         ,,,         ^^^ 

2348.  The  flood       1 

2233.  The  dispersion  

The  early  Church  of  Gk)d 

How  different  countries  were  peopled        2     1     1 

[Ac. 
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B.C.  THE  i8Bi.XLiTX8  OB  JEWS^<x>ntinued. 

Eber,  the  father  of  the  Hebrews 
1921.  Call  of  Abraham      

lahmael  and  the  Arabs 
1896.  Isaac  and  the  Patriarchs 

Israel  in  Egypt         

1491.  Israel  in  the  Wilderness      ... 
1450.  Israel  in  the  promised  land ... 

The  Philistines  

Israel  under  judges 

Connexion  between  sacred  and  pro&ne  history     

The  ancestors  of  all  nations  once  knew  the  true  Qod 

1313.  The  story  of  Ruth 

1079.  Israel  under  kings 

Saul,  David,  Solomon  

1004.  Dedication  of  the  Temple 

979.  Division  into  two  kingdoms  

721.  Israelitish  captivity 

670.  The  Samaritans         

606.  Jewish  captivity  for  seventy  ^ears  begins 

536.  Cyrus*  Edict  puts  an  end  to  it        

DanieVs  history   (extends    through    the    seventy  years* 
captivity,  from  p.  3,  o.  1,  §  2) 

The  Samaritans  oppose  the  Jews 

Conduct  of  the  Persian  kings  towards  the  Jews 

515.  The  second  Temple  dedicated         

510.  The  history  of  Esther         

Artaxcrxes  gives  the  Samaritans  permission  to  build  a 
temple  on  Mount  Gbrixim  

Nehemiah  establishes  synagogues 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ...         

430.  Conclusion  of  Old  Testament  history        

Old  Testament  Scriptures  collected  by  Ezra        

The  Samaritans  furnish  Alexander's  army  with  supplies  ... 
332.  He  marches  against  Jerusalem       

The  Lord  restrains  his  anger  

The  Samaritans  rebel,  and  are  punished 

320.  Ptolemy  Lagus  attacks  the  Jews,  and  takes  Jerusalem    ... 

Behaves  kindly  to  his  captives  afterwards... 

Judea  rendered  desolate  by  wars 

Antigonus  conquers  it  

Restored  to  Ptolemy  at  the  division  of  the  empire 
800.  Simon  the  Just  completes  the  Canon  of  Scripture 

Jewish  traditions  commenced         

Jews  honoured  by  Ptolemy  Philaddphus 

277.  The  Septuagint         

The  Jews  suffer  much  in  the  wars  between  Egypt  and 

O y  a  Xcv         «••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

217.  Ptolemy  Philopator's  persecution 

198.  Antiochus  the  Great  obtains  possession  of  Judea  by  the 

consent  of  the  Jews         

175.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  begins  to  reign         

170.  He  takes  Jerusalem  and  pro&nes  the  Temple       

168.  He  sends  an  army  to  destroy  the  city        

He  builds  a  fort  on  Mount  Zion 


P.  c.  B. 
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536  INDEX. 

B.O.  THB  ISRAELITES  OE  JEWS— continued.  p.    c  e. 

A  Temple  built  in  Egypt ...  ...     7    2    3 

A]itiochus  places  an  idol  in  the  Temple  at  Jeruaalem,  and 

forbids  the  Jewish  worship  ...  ...711 

The  Samaritans  readily  fail  in  with  the  Gbrecdan  idolatrj... 

The  prophecy  in  Dan.  xi     ...  ...     7    12 

Bise  of  the  Maccabees         ...         ...    . 

Their  standard  and  name 

Their  exploits  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  «.. 

165.  The  Syrians  are  driyen  out  of  Jerusalem  ... 

The  Temple  cleansed 
164.  Death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes      ...     7    2    1 

A  heathen  writes  opinion 

Wars  of  Judas  Maccabeus  ... 
161.  Judas  seeks  the  protection  of  Bome 

Judas  is  killed  in  battle        ...  ...     7     2    2 

Jonathan  becomes  the  Jewish  leader  and  high  priest 
161.  Makes  peace  with  Syria,  which  peace,  howeyer,  was  often 

lIiaJILcXI  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  «•• 

144.  Sunon  made  High  Priest  and  ruler  

He  makes  leagues  with  Bome,  Syria,  &c 

135.  He  is  murdered,  and  John  Hyrcanus  sucoeeda — Syrians 
take  Jerusalem      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ... 

130.  He  frees  Judea  from  the  Syrian  yoke         

He  conquers  Edom,  Qtdilee,  and  Samaria... 

Destroys  the  temple  of  the  Samaritans     

Sects  of  the  Jews     ...         ...         

107.  Aristobulus  takes  the  title  of  King  ...     7     2    3 

106.  Alexander  Janneeus  succeeds  him 

He  conquers  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  &c,, 
and  obliges  them  to  become  Jews 

95.  Civil  wars  in  Judea  .. .         ...         

The  Eromans  entreated  to  settle  the  disputes 
63.  Pompey  takes  Jerusalem,    reduces   the  kingdom  to   its 
original  limits,  puts  Hyrcanus  under  tribute,  and  makes 

Antipater  second  in  command      

See  also      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     7     3     2 

40.  The  kings  of  the  race  of  Maccabees  end ...     7     2    3 

Pompey  and  Grassus  had  no  success  after  they  entered 

the  Holy  of  hohes  ...     7     3     2 

39.  Herod  the  Great  made  King  of  the  Jews  ... 

37.  They  refuse  to  receiye  him,  and  the  Komans  take  Jeru- 

DttlvLLi  ka*  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

The  Herodians  

Herod  rebuilds  the  temple,  and  tries  to  please  the  Jews  in 

•  **^^^         •••       ■••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •«• 

Puts  Mariamne  to  death,  and  commits  many  cruelties    . . . 

Christ  is  bom  ...         ...         ...         ...7     4     1 

The  reason  the  Jews  did  not  know  their  Messiah... 

Events  relating  to  Christ's  birth 

Herod  the  Great  murders  the  infants        ...      7     4     2 

His  painful  death      

Arclielaus,  his  son,  reigns 

He  is  deposed,  and  Judea  made  a  Roman  province  eight 
years  after  Christ's  birth 


Tho  Jcwuh  QoYs 

Herod's  other  U)D». 

Herod  AgrippB  and  hii  children     

Fontiiu  Fibte — Changes  among  the  liigh  prieitB... 


33.  Christ  comioaiick  bis  Apostles  to  pnaoh  first  t4i  the  Jews. 
The  Jews  reject  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  and  persecute  (he 

people  of  God      

36.  Jades  put  under  the  Qovemor  of  S^ria    ...         

The;  hare  more  liberty,  and  use  it  iQ  persecuting  the  dis- 
ciplee  of  Christf  who  go  and  preach  to  the  Chmtiles     ... 

St.  James  the  Just,  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem      

G3.  The  Apoatlea  hold  a  Council  At  Jenualem : 

Simon  Magus  

6C.  FearTul  wara  io  Judea  with  Borne : 

Joaephas's  account  of  the  siege  of  Jeruialem       

CivQ  war  in  the  city 

Famine  and  pestilence  followed       

Frodigies  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 

70.  Tho  citj  taken,  and  Temple  bumed  

Dreadful  sufferings  of  the  Jews      ...         

The  Arch  of  Titua  built  in  memory  of  this  siege 

The  Jews  still  rebellious       I 

S9,  The  citj  ploughed  up,  and  sown  with  salt 

130.  A  drcndful rebi^llion  of  the  Jews  thioughout  the  em[are... 

They  are  severely  punished 

130.  Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  but  no  Jaws  permitted  to  enter 
The  Jews  endeavour  to  go  to  their  oit?  to  die  there 
Tho   Jawiah   prisoners   often   compelled   to  fight   in   the 

Soman  Amphitheatre      ] 

Their  punishment  is  still  going  on 1 

Their  future  proapects  

3f)l.  Julian,  the  Apoatato,  attempts  to  rebuild  their  Temple,  to 

disprove  Cliristianity,  but  cannot  i 

637.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  Jews  gmtly 

persecDtad  all  over  their  empire  ...  ...  ...  ...     S 

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem     ...         ...    4 

1066.  Jerusalem  token  by  the  Turks        i 

Crusaders  porseeule  the  Jews  ...    i 

1099.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Crusaders 

Henry  II.  persecutes  the  Jews        4 

1187.  Saladin  takes  Jerusalem      4 

Richard  I.  and  Fhilip  II.  perwouta  the  Jews       

1190.  Jerusalem  not  recovered  in  the  third  oroiade       

1228.  At  length  laken  by  the  Cnuoden  ., 


Lost  again  about  twenty  years  later  ,,.  

In  poesestion  of  the  Turks  or  Tartars  till  the  eatabliah- 
'  "'  "     '^""  ^  linoe  which  '' —  "->— 
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A.D.  THE  I8BAELITS8  OB  JSWB--COntini]ad.  P.    0.    S. 

1283.  Jews  baniahed  by  Edward  I.  from  England,  to  whidi 

country  they  do  not  return  till  the  time  of  GromwvU...     5    2   1 
In  France,  and  eyery  other  country  in  Europe^  mote  or 
less  persecution  until  the  Reformation  ... 
1480.  A  time  of  peculiar  persecution  from  Spanish  higotxy 

After  the  Reformation,    the  Jews  find  some   eesaation 
frt)m  persecution  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Eon^M^ 
though  still  a  bye-word  .eren  among  them 
Poperv  has  always  persecuted  the  Jews     ... 
1825.  Nicholas  of  Russia  began  to  reign,  and  lie  has  been  » 

great  persecutor  of  the  Jews       

Austria  has  always  persecuted  the  Jews     ... 
1841.  A  Protestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  appointed,  who  is  and 
has  been  blessed  in  teaching  the  Jews  in  tiio  Holy 
xjond  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...   Xo    tt    X 

1857.  Improved  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  many  hopeful 

points  in  their  present  condition  ...  13    3    3 

ITALY.--See  Rome. 

452.  The  Rise  of  Venice ...     8    2    1 

800.  Italy  separated  from  the  Eastern  Empire^  and  included  in 

that  of  Charlemagne        ...     8     12 

The  schools  of  Rome  rerire  ...     8    2    2 

817.  Claude  of  Turin       8    3    3 

The  Waldenses         

840.  Lothaire,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  makes  Italy  a 

separate  kingdom ^ ...     8     2    1 

Italy  Ycry  ill-goYemed — Sometimes  united  to  G^ermanj, 

sometimes  left  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy       ...  ...     8    4    3 

93G,  Otho  the  Great  rules  it  well  

He  claims  to  elect  the  Popes,  and  is  the  first  Emperor  of 

the  West  who  has  done  this        

Italy  at  length  dlTided  into  petty  states  under  tyrannioal 

•JUUICO  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

The  people  rise  and  banish  the  nobles,  and  form  those 
Italian  Republics  which  were  so  £Emious  in  the  following 
C6U  tunes 
1076.  Hildebrand    (Gregory    VIL)   first  claims  the  right    of 

appointing  the  Emperor  of  the  West    ...      4     x    f 

1040.  The  Normans  settle  in  Italy  ...      4     11 

1060.  Roger  their  chief  becomes  soTcreign  of  Naples    ... 

1127.  The  Normans  found  the  kingdom  of  the  *'Two  Sicilies" 

1140.  Wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines         ...         ...  ...     4     1    2 

1186.  The  last  male  heir  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Naples  dies  ...      6     8    1 
1190.  The  Emperors  of  G^ermany  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom 

Pisa  and  Florence  are  powerful       ...     6     4    1 

1204.  Prowess  of  Venice  at  its  height,  when,  in  conjunotion 
with  France,  she  places  a  Latin  Emperor  on  the  thit>ne 

of  Constantinople 4     4    2 

1261.  The  power  of  G«noa  increased,  by  the  return  of  the  Greek 
Emperors  to  their  capital,  and  by  the  possession  of  Pera 
1265.  The  Pope  offers  the  Crown  of  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou  .581 
1268.  Conradin  and  his  history 
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A.D.                                     ITALY-— continued.  P.  o.  8. 

1280.  Pisa  conquered         ...         6  4  1 

1282.  The  Sicilian  Vespers 6  3  1 

1419.  The  Medici  become  Grand  Dukes  of  Tusoanj      6  4  1 

The  Genoese  of  Pera  become  independent  of  the  Greek 

Emperor,  and  claim  all  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea      ...  6  6  2 

'   The  rivalry  of  Venice  and  Genoa 6  4  1 

Hee  also      ,,,         ...         ...         ...         .,,         .,,         ...  11  a  1 

1444.  The  fleets  of  G^noa  and  Venice  join  the  crusade  against 

the  Turks 6  6  3 

1453.  Italy  threatened  bj  the  Ottoman  conquerors  of  Constanti- 

""^iO  •••  ...  ••■  ...  ...  ...  .«• 

1481.  It  is  sayed  from  the  Turks  by  the  death  of  Mahomet  II... 
1506.   Naples  annexed  to  Spain— Both  Naples  and  Sicily  con- 
tinue subject  to  Spain  for  many  years   5    3    1 

1509.  Pisa  made  a  proyince  of  Tuscany 5    4    1 

Power  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan  in  the  fourteenth  oentury  ..      6    3    1 
The  famous  family  of  Medicis,  and  the  Pope  Leo  X.       ...     6    3    2 

Long  wars  in  Italjr 7     3    1 

1527.  Kome  taken  and  pillaged     ^ 

The  Reformation  spreads  to  Italy,  and  seyeral  reigning 

princes  protect  the  Protestants 7    4    2 

1542.  The  Inquisition  employed  to  root  out  the  fiiith,  and  se- 
verities continue  for  twenty'  years,  till  all  Protestants 

are  apparently  silenced 

Milan  united  to  Austria  (A.D.  1536)  7    3    1 

1555.  Charles  V.  adds  it  to  the  dominions  of  Philip  II 11    2    1 

Milan  returns  to  Austria  at  the  accession  of  the  Spanish 

Bourbons  (a.d.  1702)       ...    - 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Lombardy  ceded  to  Austria 
(a.d.  1715),  and  Milan  has  eyer  since  been  the  capital  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy,  except  when  they  were 

seized  on  by  Napoleon 

1647.  Masaniello,     the    fisherman,    heads    an  insurrection  in 

Naples  against  Spain,  and  obtains  the  supreme  authority 

His  speedy  death  does  not  restore  peace  to  Naples,  which 

obtains  foreign  aid ;  and  it  is  some  time  before  Spain 

can  subdue  this  effort  for  liberty 

1702.  The  Spanish  Bourbons  find  it  diffionlt  to  retain  the  Two 
oicuies        ...         ,,,         ,,,         ,,,         ,,«         ...         ... 

1734.  They  are  declared  independent ;  but,  till  the  French  Be- 
volution,  the  kinfs  of  Naples  are  always  connected  with 

the  Spanish  royal  &mily 

Venice  still  continues  powerful,  though  £Eur  less  so  than 
formerly     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

G«noa  is  always  full  of  internal  discord,  and  therefore 
continually  under  some  foreign  Power  ...         ...         ... 

1737.  Tuscany  had  flourished  under  the  family  of  Medicis  till  the 

last  Duke  of  that  line  dies  

Then  Francis  of  Lorraine  became  the  Grand  Duke         .., 

1745.  He  afterwards  became  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  tinoe 

that    time    Tuscany    has  always    been  goyemed   bj 

members  of  the  Austrian  fknul^ • 

1796.  Buonaparte's  brilliant  campaign  m  Italy — Sayoy  anneiMd  .^ 

to  uranoe  ...         ...         ...         ..,         ...        «.•         t*. 

1797.  All  Italy  under  the  French 
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A.D.  ITALY — continued.  P.  C  I. 

1800.  Sawarrow's  bloodr  campaign  there  ...         ...  ...12  4  1 

1805.  Napoleon  crowned  King  of  Italy ...  ...  12  4  2 

1806.  Murat,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Joeeph  Buonaparte 

made  King  of  Spain         ...  12    4    3 

1813.  Murat  joins  the  Allies  against  Napoleon   ...         ...     •     ...12    4    5 

1814.  The  Soyereigns  of  Italj  generally  return,  on  Napoleon's 

^**^*  ••■       •••       •••       •••       ■••       •■•       •••        ••• 

Murat  retains  Naples,  and  Ferdinand  reigns  in  Sicily      ...  13    2    2 

1815.  Murat's  treachery — He  loses  Naples,  and  is  put  to  death 

some  time  after — Napoleon  restored  to  Ferdinand 

1825.  Francis  succeeds       

1830.  Ferdinand  reigns — The  present  monarch 

1848.  Many  disturlmnoes,  but  at  last  the  people  are  subdued — 

His  tyranny  increasing  from  year  to  year 
That    same  year  Venice,  which  had  been  added   to   the 

Austrian  Empire,  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  for  free> 

^^^^  •••         •••         •••         #••         •••         mm  m  ••■ 

1848.  The  Pope  driven  from  Borne,  which  becomes  a  Bepublic  13    1    4 
The  Bomans  are  compelled  by  the  French  to  restore  the 
Pope  (a.d.  1850). — He  is  still  kept  on  his  throne  by 
French  soldiers     ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  present  Duke  of  Tuscany  a  great  persecutor  ...  13     2    2 

1848.  He  was  driyen  from  his  throne  J>y  his  people,  but  returned 
without  haying  learned  lessons  of  mercy 

The  Madiai — Miss  Cunninghamo 

1867.  Little  ciyil  or  religious  liberty  throughout  Italy  ... 

(See  Sardinia.) 

JAPAN. 

1542.  Discoyered  by  the  Portuguese        ...     6     1    3 

As  little  known  as  China     ...         

1549.  Komish  missionaries  preach,  and  make  many  converts 
1590.  Seyere  persecution  begins,  and  at  length  the  Portuguese 

forbidden  eyer  to  return  to  Japan  

1638.  The  Dutch  permitted  to  bring  to  the  Japanese  Engliah 
goods,  and  to  purchase  the  productions  of  Japan 
Holland  and  China  alone  permitted  this  priyilege 

1854    Some  little  intercourse  bi^ins        

We  therefore  hope  the  Gk>spel  will  be  preached  in  Uie 
country  before  long  

LOMBARDS.— See  Borne. 

D.O.  LYDIA. 

How  peopled ...         ...         

Becomes  powerful  and  is  in  alliance  with  Nebnohadneszar 
548.  Destroyed  by  the  Modes  and  Persians 

MACEDON.— See  Greece. 

MADAGASCAB.— See  Africa. 

MEDIA. 

How  peopled ...        ...         ,,.     2     18 

(See  Persui.) 
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B.C.  MIDIAN. 

Peopled  by  Abraham's  descendants  

MESOPOTAMIA. 
How  peopled 

Abraliam  lived  there 

Eebecca  came  from  that  country 

MEXICO.— See  America. 
MILAN.— See  Italy. 

MOAB. 

Moab  and  Ammon  descended  from  Lot     

Buth,  a  Moabitess,  from  whom  Christ  descended... 
Ammon  and  Moab  frequently  at  war  with  Israel ... 
see  also         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Conquered  by  Alexander  the  Maocabee      

Taken  possession  of  by  Borne         


A.D.  THE  MOOBS. 

The  Saracens  in  Spain  called  Moors  

1212.  Tho    King  of  Morocco  sends  an  army  to  destroy  the 

Christian  kingdoms  in  Spain       

Many  of  the  Christian  knights  of  Europe  assist  in  con- 

quering  the  inyader  

1236.  Cordova,    the    ancient   Moorish   capital,   taken   by  Fer- 
dinand II.,  called  by  the  Spaniards  St.  Ferdinand 
The  learning  and  luxury  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Alhambra 

at  Grenada,  their  new  capital      ...'        

1479.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  unite  Spain  under  one  Goyem- 
ment,  and  immediately  resolre  to  subdue  the  Moors  ... 

1492.  This,  after  nine  years*  war,  is  accomplished  

1609.  Philip  III.  banishes  the  Moors  from  Spain  

MOBAVIA.- See  Bohemia. 
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NAPLES.— See  Italy. 

THE  NETHEBLANDS. 
Consisted  of  several  distinct  and  independent  states,  of 

which  Flanders  was  the  principal  

Famous  for  attention  to  trade  and  commerce 
1383.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  becomes  Count  of  Flanders,  and 
obtains  authority  over  all  the  seventeen  provinces ;  and 

this  was  their  most  flourishing  time        

1477.  The  kst  Duke  of  Burgundy  dies 

The  Netherlands  given  as  a  marriage  portion  to  Spain. 
1523.  The  first  martyrs  of  the  Beformation  put  to  death  at 
■AjrusBeis     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,., 

The  commerce  of  Holland  decreases  greatly 
1568.  Great   loss    occasioned  by  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 

testants  under  the  Duke  of  Alva 

1573.  The  people  fly  to  arms        


6    3    2 


7    4    1 
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A.D.  THB  NETHSBLAITDB — OOntinued.  P.    C.    8. 

1574.  The  siege  of  Leyden 

1679.  The  league  of  the  Seren  United  Froyincee  formed,  and  the 

Prince  of  Orange  placed  at  its  head 
1684.  He  is  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  ICaurice 
1694.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  forbids  the  oommeroe  between  the 

Dutch  and  Spaniards ...  ...  11    4    I 

1602.  The  Dutch  East  India  Companj  established— See  India... 
1609.  The    independence    of   the  United  ProTinocs     yirtuaUy 

established ...  ...     9    13 

Belgium  and  Flanders  generally  belong  to  Austria 
1688.  Holland  trades  with  China  and  Japan       ...  ...  ...     6    13 

1647.  Spain  giyes  up  her  pretensions  to  tne  Seyen  Proyinces    ...     9    1    3 
Van  Tromp  raises  Holland  to  the  first  place  among  nayal 

Powers       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...   10    2    4 

1652.  He  is  conquered  by  Admiral  Blake,  and  this  is  reckoned 

the  beginning  of  English  superiority 

1664.  War  with  England  and  Franco       

1674.  Peace  made  with  England 

3677.  The  Prince  of  Orange  marries  Charles  n.'8  nieoe... 

1679.  War    with    France   concluded  by  a   peace  dictated  bj 

Louis  XIV ...   10    1    1 

1688.  William,  the  Stadtholder,dechired  King  of  England        ...   10    3    2 

1689.  Fresh  war  with  Louis  XIV.— The  nayiee  of  England  and 

Holland  unconquerable  by  Louis  ...   10    4    1 

1697.  Peace  of  Eyswick,  which  lasts  four  years ...   10    4    2 

1700.  England   and    Holland    help    Charles  XII.    against  his 

enemies      ...  ...  10    5    8 

1702.    England  again  at  war  with  Louis — William's  death 

On  the  death  of  William  III.  England  and  Holland  are 
again  separated,  but  continue  in  alliance 

1702.  The  war  of  succession  

The  daughter  of  George  II.  Kcgent  of  Holland  fop  her 

infant  son — Internal  disorders 

1780.  War  with  England  in  aid  of  the  United  Stotes 

1783.  A  general  peace        _ 

Holland  much  disturbed  from  the  time  of  William's  death  10 
At  length  the  malcontents  determine  to  assist  the  French 

in  entering  their  country 

They  soon  discover  France  to  be  a  master,  not  a  friend 
Their  trade  and  colonies  decline  from  this  time    ... 

1 793.  France  declares  war  against  Holland         

1794.  Flanders  conquered  by  France        

1794.  Holland  and  Belgium  subdued— The  Stadtholder  of  the 

United  Provinces  takes  refuge  in  Enghmd        

1806.  Louis  Buonaparte  made  King  of  Holland 

1810.  Louis  dethroned— Holland  united  to  France        

1813.  Holland  recalls  its  Stadtholder       

1814.  He  receives  the  title  of  King  of  the  Netherhinds 

1831.  Belgium  separates  from  Holland,  and  chooses  Leopold  o( 

Saxe  Cob urg  for  its  Sovereign 

1849.   The  present  King  of  Holland  beffan  to  reign        

1867.   Present  state  of  Holland  and  Be^ium      

NEW  ZEALAND. 
Onoo  a  knd  of  cannibals Ig    ^    1 
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A.D.  NEW  ZEAitAiTD— continued.  F.    c.    s. 

The  Gospel  changed  the  lions  into  lambs 

Ciril  wars — Preserration  of  the  missionaries         

Now  subject  to  England      ...  

1857.  New  Zealand  rather  a  Christian  country  than  a  missionary 
field  at  the  present  time 

NINEVEH.— See  Assyria. 

NORWAY. 
See  Denmark,  of  which  country  it  formed  part  originally 
868.  Norway  separates  from  Denmark,  and  makes  descents  on 

France  (but  soon  re-united)        3    4     2 

912.  The  French  King,  Charles  the  Bald,  giyes  them  the  pro- 
vince we  now  call  Normandy  to  ensure  peace,  and  they 

embrace  Christianity        

1319.  Norway  united  to  Sweden 

1375.  After  some  changes  Norway  is  re-united  to  Denmark,  and 

continues  BO  till  the  French  Kerolution...         ...         ...     7    4    1 

Queen  Margaret  unites  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
into  one  kingdom,  but  Sweden  soon  separates  from  the 
alliance      ...         ...         ...         ...        .*••         *••         ••• 

1814.  Norway  is  given  to  Sweden — A  change  displeasing  to  the 

people        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  13    2    2 

Pleasant  character  of  the  Norwegians         

1857.  State  of  Beligion  in  Norway  

PAEAGUAY.— See  America. 
PAHTHIA.— See  Persia. 

B.C. 

250.  Becomes  independent 7    3    1 

53.  Crassus  defeated  and  killed  there 

40.  Parthians  make  an  irruption  into  Syria  and  Judea  ...     7    2    3 

Nerer  totally  conquered  by  the  Eomana '       ...731 

A.D. 

229.  Conquered  by  the  Persians  under  ArtAxerxes       3    1    1 

PATAGONIA.— See  America. 

D.O.  PERSIA  AND  MEDIA. 

Bise  of  the  Modes 

747.  Arbaces  conquers  Nineveh,  and  becomes  Xing  of  Media . . . 

Bise  of  the  Persians ... 

Media  and  Persia  league  with  Nebuchadnezzar    

Under  Cyrus  Persia  attains  great  power 

548.  Medes  and  Persians  conquer  Lydia  , 

638.  Th^  take  Babylon 

Early  education  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  

Darius,  the  Mede,  throws  Daniel  into  the  den  of  lions     .., 

Daniel  lives  to  serve  Cyrus , 

536.  Cyrus' character — Bestoration  of  the  Jews  

529.  C^mbyses  succeeds 

522.  Smerdis,  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  iv.  7         

521.  Darius  Hystaspes,  £gra  iy.  24^  and  Esther  LI 
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B.C.                            PBB8IA  AND  MEDIA — Continued.  p.  C  «. 

485.  Xerxes  succeeds ...         ...          ...  4  3    1 

473.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus       

Wars  with  Qreece  in  the  reigns  of  the  three  laet-imxned 

kings  (see  Greece)...         ...          ...  6  12 

Succeeding  kings  of  Persia ...  5  2    2 

331.  End  of  the  Persian  Empire  under  Darius  Codomanna      ...  5  3    3 
800.  Persia  united  with  Syria  in  the  division  of  the  Ghrecian 

Empire  into  four  kingdoms        ...  7  3    1 

166.  BcTolts  from  Syria ...  7  12 

Becomes  subjected  to  Parthia        ...  7  3    1 

(See  Parthia.) 

A  Christian  Church  early  founded  in  Persia         ...  ...     15    3 

229.  A  new  Persian  kingdom  founded  under  Artaxerxes  ...     8     l    i 

260.  Sapor,  one  of  its  lings,  takes  Valerian,  the  Boman  Em- 
peror, prisoner,  and  treats  him  very  cruelly 
The  Bomans  still  find  it  impossible  to  subdue  them 
528.  Justinian  and  Belisarius  give  them  a  severe  check 
628.  The  Boman  Bmperor,  Heraclius,  destroys  their  power    ... 

636.  The  Saracens  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom 

1227.  Persia  continues  under  the  Saracens,  until  subdued  by  the 

Mogul  Tartars      ...•        6     11 

1400.  Tamerlane  includes  Persia  in  his  empire ...  11     4    2 

1480.  The  Persians  begin  their  efforts  for  freedom 

They  succeed  after  twenty  years     

No  great  event  in  the  two  next  centuries,  but  much  in- 

ternal  cruelty  and  oppression      

Shah  Hussein  the  last  and  the  best  of  their  native  kings    . 
1720.  Mahmound,  an  Affghan  chiei^  conquers  him,  and  reigns  ten 

years  very  cruelly #      

1723.  A  short  war  against  Peter  the  Great ...   10     5    4 

1730.  Mahmoud  is  murdered,  and  Nadir  Shah,  or  Kouli  THu^ti, 

raises  Thamaa  to  the  throne        ...   11     4     2 

General  massacre  of  the  Affghans 

Nadir  Shah  recovers  the  few  provinces  the  Turks  still  hedd 
m  jrersia    ...         ...         ,,.         ,,,         ,,,         ,,,  ... 

1736.  Nadir  deposes  Thamas,  and  proceeds  in  his  conquests,  as 
King  of  Persia,  till  all  Anghanistan  is  also  under  his 

A  Ulw  •«•       •••       •••       •••       •••       •••        •«• 

He  and  his  successors  are  called  the  shepherd  kings  of 

^  t?x  dU»  •••  •••  •••  •••  •«•  •■•  ••• 

1739.  Nadir  Shah  takes  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire^ 

which  ends  about  ten  years  later  ...   11     4     3 

After  Nadir  Shah's  death  civil  wars  desolate  Persia  fi>r 

many  years  ...  

1795.  The  Kujiir  kings  begin  to  rei^  in  Persia  about  forty  years 

afler  Nadir's  death,  and  reign  there  still 
Long  wars  with  Bussia,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 

kingdom 

1828.  England  interferes  to  procure  them  peace 

1866.  War  with  Engknd 18     3     3 

1857.  The  Persians  groan  to  this  day  under  the  cruel  tyranny  of 

their  kings 

PERU.— See  America. 
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PISA.— See  Italy. 

'  LA  PLATA.— See  America. 

A.D.  POLAND. 

The  ancient  Sarmatia  

Buled  by  Dukes,  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne   ... 
999.  Otho  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  permits  the  dukes  to 

style  themselves  kings      

They  hold  their  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  empire 

1386.  The  race  of  Ladislaus  reign,  and  continue  200  years 
1444.  The  Poles  assist  in  the  crusade  to  save  Constantinople    ... 
1550.  Socinus  spreads  his  errors  in  Poland  about  this  time 

1573.  Henry  III.  of  France  chosen  King  of  Poland       

1610.  Kussia  goremcd  by  a  Polish  king — The  Poles  very  power- 
ful at  that  time     ...         ...         9    2    1 

Continual  wars  with  neighbouring  states  ...         

The  government  of  Pohmd 

1683.  John  Sobieski,  and  his  prowess  against  the  Turks 

1683.  Ho  saves  Vienna  from  them  10    5    1 

1697.  Frederic  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  is  chosen  king     ...  10    5    3 
He  unites  with  Denmark  and  Bussia  against  Charles  XII. 
01  o weden ...         ...         ...         ...         «..         ...         ... 

1701.  Charles  overruns  his  kingdom         

1706.  Charles  dethrones  him,  and  gives  the  crown  to  Stanislaus 

Poland  the  seat  of  war  between  Bussia  and  Sweden,  and 

never  recovers  its  power 

1709.  Augustus  recovers  the  throne  of  Poland  after  Charles's 

defeat  at  Pultowa  ...         10    6     4 

1710.  The  Poles  join  Denmark,  &c.,  in  an  attack  on  Sweden     ... 
1712.  Stanislaus  made  a  prisoner   with    Charles    XII.  by  the 

Sultan  of  Turkey 

1725.  Louis  XY.  marries  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus      11     2    1 

1730.  Augustus    dies  —  Stanislaus    endeavours  to  recover  the 

crown  of  Poknd 11     2     2 

1733.  The  son  of  Augustus  obtains  the  crown 

1737.  Stanislaus  made  Duke  of  Lorraine ...  11     2     1 

1764.  Stanislaus  Augustus,  Count  Poniatowsky,  made  king  by 

Bussia       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  11    2    2 

1772.  First  partition  of  Polish  territory 

1792.  Dismemberment  of  Poland 

1795.  Stanislaus  retires  into  private  life,  and  Poland  ceases  to 

be  a  kingdom 
1830.  A  great  attempt    to  recover  liberty  subdued,  and  great 

severities  follow 

1846.  The  Uttle  district  round  Cracow  taken  possession  of  by 

j^uscna      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         .,,         ...  xo     x     4 

1848.  A  last  faint  cfibrt  for  freedom  soon  subdued         

POLYNESIA. 

1779.  Captain  Cook's  discoveries  and  his  death 13    6    1 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  and  its  labours  among 

these  islands — Mr.  Williams's  death      

The  Sandwich  Islands  have  entirely  renounced  idolatry 

1836.  The   Society    Isknds— Trials    of   Queen    Pomare— The 

French  lay  claim  to  her  islands 
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AD.  POLTITBSIA — oontinued  p. 

1787.  The  coooa-nut  and  bread-fruit— The  atory  of   the  aliip 

Bounty  and  Pitoaim'a  laland      ...  ...  13 

POBTUGAL. 

Spain  and  Portugal  originally  one  ooontiy  2    2    1 

Inraded  by  the  Vandals,  Gbths,  &c. 

Saracen  invasion  and  Moorish  conquest ...     8    12 

The  Portuguese  begin  to  fight  against  the  Moors  ...     5    4    1 

Portugal  conquers  the    Moors,  and  becomes   an   inde- 
pendent country,  distinct  from  Spain — Alphonso  its  fint 

JLxuk  •«•  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••«  ••• 

Don  Emmanuel  comes  to  the  throne^  and  raises  Portugal 

to  great  naval  power        ...  ...     6    1    S 

De  Ghima  sails  round  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  from 

this  time  many  discoyeries  made  by  this  people 
Their  trade  with  India  commences — ^They  establiahed  an 
Inquisition  in  Portugal  and  at  Gfoa 

Persecute  Syrian  Christians  in  India         ...     1     2    3 

The  Portuguese  are  yery  unjust  and  oppresaiye  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  places  they  disooyer  or  trade  with 

1500.  Brazil  discoyered  l^  De  Gama       

Portuguese  discoyer  Japan  (▲.D.  1542)      

They  are  expelled  from  Japan  (a.d.  1590) 
1521.  The    Beformation    spreads    into    Portugal — John     HI. 

employs  the  Inquisition  against  it  

1578.  The  Cardinal  King  of  Portugal      

1580.  Portugal  united  to  the  Crown  of  Spain 

Her  Indian  possessions  neglected ...  ...   11     4    1 

1594.  Philip  forbids  intercourse  with  Holland 

1602.  The   Dutch    form  a  Company  of  their  own,   which   is 
furiously  attacked    by    the    Portuguese,  but  Holland 
generally  has  the  adyantage  (see  India) ... 
1633.  The  Great  Mogul  depriyes  Portugal  of  all  her  poesesaions 

near  the  Ghinges 

1640.  John  IV.  is  chosen  by  the  Portuguese  long,  and  thej  get 

free  from  Spain 

1655.  Alonzo  succeeds,  reigns  badly,  and  is  deposed 

1662.  Charles  II.,  of  EngUnd,  marries  his  sister,  and  receiTefl 

Bombay  as  her  portion 

1668.  Pedro  II.  reigns  long  and  peacefully 
1707.  John  y. — He  raises  Portugal  to  a  high  position  among 
the  nations 

1750.  Joseph  succeeds        :. 

1755.  Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  

1777.  Joseph's  daughter,  Maria  Frances  IsabeUa  

1792.  She  becomes  imbecile,  and  her  son  manages  the  kingdom 

for  her,  and  succeeds  at  her  death  

1807.  Portugal  the  only  country  trading  with  England 12 

Napoloon  forbids  it — The  royal  fsunily  sail  to  Brazil,  and 

Napoleon  oyerruns  the  country 12 

1809.  The  patriots  of  Portugal  send  to  England  for  help — ^Wel- 

lesley  knds  in  Portugal 

Sir  Hew  Dairy mple  takes  the  supreme  command... 
The  French  are  allowed  to  march  out  of  Portugal  by  the 
Conyention  of  Cintra  ...  ...  
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A.D.  FOBTUGAL— continued.  p.    C.   8. 

1811.  The  French  driyen  from  Portugal 12    4    5 

Portugal  goyemed  by  a  Regent       18    2    1 

1816.   John  YI.  becomes  King  at  his  mother^B  death,  but  re- 
mains in  Brazil 

1821.  He  returns  to  Portugal,  leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  in 

lAJA  OAI  a       ■••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

1826.  John  YI.  dies,  and  Don  Pedro  makes  Brazil  an  inde- 
pendent  kingdom,  and  places  his  daughter  Maria  on  the 

throne  of  Portugal  

Don  Miguel,  her  uncle,  commences  a  ciyil  war  against  her, 
and  makes  himself  kang^England  interferes    

1828.  A  second  attempt  by  Don  Miguel 

Don  Pedro  is  driyon  from  the  throne  of  Brazil,  returns  to 
Portugal,  and  replaces  Maria  on  the  throne      

1853.  Pedro  Y;  succeeds  his  mother — ^He  is  the  present  sorereign 

1857.  State  of  religion  in  Portugal  

PRUSSIA. 
Anciently  called  Brandenburg,  but  of  no  great  note  before 

the  Reformation 9    2    2 

It  was  for  a  long  time  Pagan,  and  often  at  war  with 

X  v»mm    •••     •••     ••«     •••     •••     •••     ••• 

1415.  Becomes  an  electorate  

1528.  Prussia  becomes  a  dukedom,  but  some  of  its  early  dukes 
worn  xroics .,.  .,,  , , ,  ,,,  ,.,  «•>  ,.• 

1701.  Pru9sia  raised  to  be  a  kingdom      10    5    4 

1710.  The  Prussians  unite  with  the  Danes,  &c.,    in  inyading 

1718.  Frederick  Wmiam  I.  becomes  King  ...         !!!         !!.  11     1     1 

His  character  11     1    3 

1740.  Frederick  II.  (the  Great)  endeayours  to  wrest  the  German 

empire  from  Maria  Theresa        ...         11    1     1 

1756.  The  Seyen  Years' War  begins         11    1    3 

He  becomes  an  ally  of  England     

1762.  Peter  III.,  of  Russia  testifies  his  admiration  of  him 

Frederick  finishes  the  war  adyantageously,  though  in  great 
distress  during  its  progress         

Frederick's  character  

1772.  He  joins  Russia  and  Austria  in  robbing  Poland 11    2    2 

1786.  Frederick  William  II.  succeeds  him  11    1    3 

1792.  He  partakes  of  the  provinces  of  which  Poland  is  despoiled  11    2    2 

1792.  War  declared  against  France  12    1    3 

1795.  Prussia  compelled  to  ask  for  peace 12    3    2 

1797.  Frederick  William  in.  succeeds 11     1     3 

Assists  in  the  wars  aeainst  Napoleon        12    4    2 

1806.  Defeated  at  Jena,  and  obliged  to  yield  to  Napoleon  almost 
half  his  dominions — Treaty  of  TOsit 

1813.  Joins  the  Allies  against  Napoleon,  who  is  defeated  at 

JjCipSlO         ...  I..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,,    laj      4      4 

1814.  Napoleon  deposed — Blucher  yisits  England  12    5    4 

1815.  Napoleon's  return — Battle  of  Waterloo— Prussian  pursuit 

"'jr ans  ULKen        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Prussia  restored  its  former  possessions  at  the  peace        ...  13    2    1 
1840.  Frederick  William  lY.  begins  to  reign      
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1841.  JoinB  with  England  in  appointing  a  Bishop   of    Jem- 

BnlOixi  «••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

1848.  Ghneat  disturbances  at  Berlin  

1857.  State  of  religion  in  Prossia 

EOME  AND  THE  WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  EMPIRES. 

B.O. 

Italy  peopled  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     2    1    S 

753.  Kome  built ...  ...     3    12 

Borne  goyemed  bj  kings     ...  ...  ...     6    2    1 

509.  The  Consulate  begins  

The  Roman  character  

The  Senate,  Tribunes,  and  Dictators         6    2    S 

454.  The  Decemyiri ^     ... 

Disputes  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians 

Disputes  about  the  diyision  of  lands 

890.  Rome  burned  by  the  Qauls...         

279.  War  with  Pyrrhus 

264.  First  Punic  War      

218.  Second  Punic  War  ...         

190.  Romans  put  Syria  under  tribute    

169.  Becomes  the  fourth  great  empire 

168.  Rome  interferes  between  Syria  and  Egypt 

161.  Treaty  with  Judas  Maccabffius        

147.  Carthage  burned       

The  Roman  power  increases,  but  the  Roman  character 

ut^i^uut?o         •••  •••  •»•  •••  •••  •••  «•• 

146.  Greece  becomes  a  Roman  proyince 

144.  Simon  the  Maccabce  makes  a  leaeue  with  Rome  ... 
The  Roman  empire  prophesied  of 

Otrt/  nXSi/  sat  •••  •••  •••  «••  •••  ••• 

80.  Sylla  aod  Marius — Ciyil  wars         

65.  Syria  made  a  Roman  proyince         

63.  Pompey  takes  Jerusalem,  and  lays  Judea  under  tribute  ... 

60.  The  first  Triumyirate  

55.  C^sar  lands  in  Britain         

53.  Crassus  killed  by  the  Parthians      

Parthia  never  wholly  subdued 

48.  Battle  of  Pharsalia — Ctesar  becomes  supreme  ruler 

44.  He  is  assassinated    ... 

42.  Battle  of  Philippi 

43.  The  second  Triumyirate      

37.  Romans  take  Jerusalem ...  ...      7     3    2 

30.  Egypt  made  a  Roman  province      ... 

27.  Augustus  made  emperor     ...      7     3    1 

A  time  of  uniyersal  peace  all  oyer  the  Roman  world        ...      7     41 

Christ  is  bom  ...         ...         

The  way  in  which  the  Romans  ruled         

The  order  for  taxation,  fulfils  the  prophecy  about  Christ's 

I^U^vU  •••  •••  t«a  ••■  ••*  •••  ••• 

Both  Jews  and  Gbntiles  were  expecting  some  extraordinary 

p"»sun  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

We  are  not  told  how  Rome  reoeiyed  the  Gospel 1     2    1 
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son — continued.  f, 

Panl'a  imprisonmaDt  in  Some        1 

[.  AuguatuB  Cieeiu' Baoccfldn)  by  Tibarius      ,..     1 

Cruelty  and  foUv  of  mui;  of  the  emperors  

'.  CsJigula  luoceeda      ...      1 

L.  Claudius  bogme  t«  reign      ...     1 

I,  Britain  made  a  BomaD  pTorince 

k  Hero  reigna 1 

L.  The  fint  great  persecution  under  Nero      

31ie  righia  of  Roman  citiiena         

Ten  great  penecutione  in  300  jean  

t.  War  in  Judea  bwins  1 

1.  Galba— OKio  

).  ViteUua— Vespasian 

).  Jerusalem  taken       ...         ...     1 

The  city  plouched  up  and  aowTt  with  salt  (a.p.  B9)  ...  1 
Adrian  rebuild!  it,  but  forbids  the  Jevs  Ut  enter  (i.D.  130) 

).  Titus  aucceeda — Ueroulaneum  and  Fomp^  deatroyod    ... 

L.  Domitian  Emperor 

).  Domitian's  cruelty  to  the  Christians — Last  of  the  Twelve 

J.  NerFa — First  of  the  five  good  Emperors 

i.  Trajan  btvius  to  reign         

J,  Adrian  reigng  

i.  Antoninus  Pius  succeeds     ...         

L  Marcus  AureliuA  Antoninus  made  Emperor 

3.  Marcus  Anioninua  dies — Thelastof  thefiregoodemperors    1 

The  power  of  the  Roman  Emperors  ] 

The  beauty  of  Rome,  and  its  cruelty  

Sports  in  the  Amphitheatre  or  CoIoBsenm 

Hott  of  the  heathen  Emperors  of  Borne,  after  the  fire 
good  Emperors,  were  tyrants      ...     ] 

The  BOldiera  and  people  become  luiuriODS 

The  Senate  loses  its  power 

The  tyranny  of  the  Prtetorian  gnards         ...  

3.  The  empire  sold  to  Didius  Julian 

9.  A  new  Persian  kingdom  formed      I 

0.  Sapor,  the  Persian  King,  tabes  Valerian  prisoner 

Bome  finds  it  impossibb  to  subdue  Persia  

The  Northeni  nations  begin  their  inroads  (i.D,  250)  ...  J 
The  profession  of  Christianity  increasee  in  tiie  Empire   ...     1 

3.  The  persecution  under  OateriuB     

2.  The  tint  Chriatian  Emperor,  Conatantine ! 

Why  >re  doubt  the  story  of  Constantine's  cross 

6.  The  first  General  Council  at  Nice ! 

Constaatine's  character        

8.  Constantine  moves  the  aeat  of  empire  fivm  Bome  to  Con- 

slantioople  ...     i 

7.  Constantius,  succeeds  him,  an  Arian, — First  diTision  of 

the  Empire  ...  

1.  Julian,  the  Aposlal*,  auooeeds         

Attempts  to  rebuild  the  Temple     ...         

EJllad  in  battle         

9.  Succeeded  by  Jovian  

'6.  The  Hddi  enter  Europe     ! 
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379.  Theodosius  reigns 

Gk)th8  checked  by  TheodosiuB         

395.  The  Empire  finally  divided 

410.  Alaric  plunders  Rome — He  dies  the  same  year     ... 

The  Goths  enter  Spain  and  Qtiul 

426.  The  Bomans  leaye  Britain ...     2    2   t 

The  Vandals  make  settlements  in  Spain ...2    2    1 

427.  They  pass  into  Africa  

439.  Make  Carthage  their  capital  

Attila  ravages  Gaul 

451.  Battle  of  Chalons — Attila  defeated 

452.  Attila  puts  Bome  under  tribute     

Boman  learning  has  decUned 

455.  G^nseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  plimders  Borne    ... 
476.  Odoaoer,  King  of  the  HeruU,  puts  an  end  to  the  Weateni 
li<mpu^      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         .., 

THB  BASTBBir  BHPIBB. 

493.  Theodoric  the  Goth  conquers  Italy 

634.  Belisarius  puts  an  end  to  the  Vandal  kingdom     ... 

639.  Conquers  Italy  from  the  Goths      

547.  Totila  the  Goth  plunders  Bome— Belisarius  retakes  it     ... 
668.  Foundation  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy 

Bome,   Bavcnna,   &c.,  continue  to  be  reckoned  part  of 

the  Boman  Empire  

580.  Latin  ceases  to  bo  spoken  in  Italy  (about) 

597.  The  Pope  sends  St.  Augustine  to  the  Saxons        2    2    2 

The  Bomish  Creed  less  pure  than  the  British  and  Irish ... 
606.  Disputes  among  the  bishops  for  supremacy  settled  bj 

Phocas  in  favour  of  Bome  ...     2    8    1 

The  Popes  claim  superiority  over  Emperors 

The  reasoning  of  the  Church  of  Bome  in  support  of  her 

ciamis         ...         .,,         ...         ,.,         ,,,         ,,,  ...     2     S^. 

Character  of  the  Eastern  Emperors  8    11 

Heraclius  defeats  the  Persians  (a.d.  628) 

622.  Bise  of  the  Saracen  power — The  Ilegira 

Mahomet  and  his  followers  make    great    conqueats    in 

the  Eastern  Empire         

626.  Emperors  of  the  East  alarmed  for  Constantinople 
709.  Saracens  take  possession  of  the  north  of  Africa,  &C.         ...     3     1    2 
673.  Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens — The  Ghreek  fire  .323 
726.  Biots  in  the  East  on  the  attempt  to  put   down  image 

worship— Bevolt  of  Bome  8     12 

774.  Lombard  kingdom  destroyed  by  Charlemagne      

800.  Charlemagne  becomes  Emperor  of  the  West         3     2     1 

Enables  the  Pope  to  assert  his   independence    of   the 

Emperors 8     12 

(See  Italy  for  that  countiy.    The  Eastern  Empire  con- 
tinued here.)     

The  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  re-united  (a  J).  787)  . 

The  Saracens  continue  their  conquests      3     2    2 

842.  Theodora  persecutes  the  Paulicians  3    3    2 

1054.  The  Greek  Church  separates  finally  from  Bome 4    4    2 

1084.  The  Turks  form  a  kingdom  at  Nice  4    2    1 
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Alexius  Comnenus,  alarmed,  requests  help  from  the  West    4    2    2 
1095.  The  Crusaders  reply  to  his  appeal 

The  Crusades  spread  oyer  the  next  200  years       4    4    1 

Conquests  of  the  Mamelukes  

1204.  The  Latin  Emperors  of  Constantinople  begin — The  Greek 

Emperors  retire  to  Nice 4    4     2 

The  Greeks  recover  Constantinople  (a.d.  1261) 

They  bestow  Pera  on  the  Q^noese,  who  had  aided  them... 
1227.  Zingis  Klian  and  his  Mogul  Tartars  enter  the  Empire    ...     5    1     1 

1241.  After  great  conquests,  the  Tartars  threaten  Constantinople 
1298.  The  Ottoman  Turks  appear,  and  in  about  fifty  years  enter 

.XZi  UX  v/ L/w      •••        •••        •■•        ••■        •••        •  •  •  ••• 

1346.  Orchan,  the  Turkish  chief,  marries  the  daughter  of  Canta- 

cuzene».the  Greek  Emperor         ...         ...         5    5    1 

1360.  Amurath  reigns  at  Adrianople— The  Emperor's  submission 

sayes  his  capital    ...         

1396.  Bajazet  conquers  the  Christian  armies,  and  threatens  both 
Const  antinople  and  Kome 

1402.  The  battle  of  Angora  saves  the  Eastern  Empire 

GDhe  Emperor  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Moguls     .., 
The  Emperor  Manuel  suicidally  assists  Mahomet  in  con- 
quering the  other  sons  of  Bajazet  ...     5    5    2 

The  Genoese  ungratefully  act  against  the  emperors 
Gunpowder  introduced  in  the  war  —  The  secret  soon 

obtained  ly  the  Turks 

Falsehood  of'^the  Greek  Emperors 

Short  re- union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  ... 
1444.  A  crusade  to  save  Constantinople  is  unsuccessful...         ...     5     5     3 

1448.  Constantine  FalaK)logus  becomes  Emperor 

1451.  Mahomet  II.  becomes  Sultan         

1453.  After  a  brave  defence,  Constantinople  fallsj  and  the  Eastern 
Empire  ends 

See  Turkey. 

See  Greece. 

See  Cluistian  Church. 

B.C.  RUSSIA. 

Peopled  by  the  sons  of  Japhet        2    18 

830.  Subject  to  the  Tartars  or  Scythians  (about)  6    2    3 

862.  The  Danes,  under  Buric,  settle  there         3    3    3 

988.  The  Kussians  profess  Christianity 

1242.  The  Mogul  Tartars  subdue  Bussia,  but  Buric's  descend- 

ants still  rule  under  them  ...         ...         5    11 

1104.  Tamerlane  threatens  Bussia  ...     9     2     1 

1460.  After  a  struggle  for  a  century,  the  Tartars  are  driven 
lipom  xvussia  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

1533.  Ivan  the  Terrible  adds  to  his  kingdom  some  provinces  for- 
merly belonging  to  Tartary — Begins  to  trade  with  Eng- 
lanu  (a,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  I.* 

1597.  The  last  of  the  line  of  Buric  dies,  and  great  disturbances 
lOllOW  ...  ,,,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

1613.  The  present    line    of   Sovereigns    begins  with    Michael 
SomanoiF  ...        ,.%        ...        ...        ...        ...        •*. 
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He  is  a  wise  Prince — The  SoyereignB  of  £arope   glad 

of  hifl  alliance        ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  ...  10    5  1 

1645.  Alexis  does  not  show  his  father's  talents  ...  

1676.  Theodore  succeeds,  and  reigns  six  years     ...  ...       "... 

1682.  His  two  younger  brothers,  Peter  and  Iran,  suooeed,  with 

their  sister  Sophia  as  Regent      

1690.  Peter  takes  the  goyemment  into  his  own  hands   ... 

The  country  soon  improves,  and,  as  Buseia  grows  more 
powerful,  the  Ottoman  Empire  becomes  feebler 

1691.  Peter  begins  to  improve  his  army,  and  is  drilled  along 

with  his  soldiers   ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  ... 

1696.  Peter  begins  his  efforts  for  trade  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the 

^jwtiie  ...  «..  •••  •••  .«.  •..  ... 

1697.  Attempts  at  rebellion  '     ...  10    5    3 

1698.  Peter  goes  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  England,  to  learn 

ship-building         ...  ...  10    5    1 

1699.  Betums  home  with  many  ingenious  artizans  whom  he 

engaged  in  his  servioe      

His  rules  for  evening  parties  ...  ...  10    5    2 

1699.  Joins  Denmark  and  Poland  against    Charles    XII.    of 

Sweden      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  10    5    3 

1701.  Charles  defeats  him  at  Narva         

1702.  The  Patriarch  of  Moscow  dies,  Peter  appoints  a  delegate 

to  accustom  the  people  to  the  loss,  and  in  1721  assumes 

the  office  himself ...  ...   10  5  2 

1703.  Lays  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburgh     ...   10  5  3 

1704.  Marries  Catharine ...   10  6  2 

1707.  Charles  is  so  successful  that  Peter  asks  for  peace...  ...  10    5    3 

1708.  Charles  refuses  it,  and  enters  Bussia 

1709.  Charles  is  completely  defeated  at  Pultowa... 

1710.  Peter  seizes  on  Finland       ...   10     5    4 

1711.  Tlie  Turks  begin  a  war  with  Peter  at  Charleses  persuasion, 

recover  Azof,  and  then  make  peace        ...         ...  ...   10     5    3 

1721.  Peter  makes  war  with  Sweden,  and  assumes  the  title  of 

the  CZAB  OF  ALL  THE  BUSSIAS 10      5     4 

1722.  War  with  Persia  lasted  about  a  year         

1725.  Peter  dies — He  had  caused  his  son  to  be  killed,  and  left  his 
crown  to  his  wife  ... 
Prince  Menzikoff*,  who  had  been  Peter*s  Minister,  helped 

her  to  cany  out  Peter's  plans      

No  plans  were  made  to  free  the  serfs  from  being  slaves    ... 
1727.  Peter  II.  succeeded!  the  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great    ... 

1730.  Anne,  Ivan*8  daughter,  succeeds     

Helps  Augustus  11.   (against  Stanislaus)  to  obtain  the 

crown  of  Poknd 11     2     2 

She  builds  a  palace  of  ice 

1740.  Elizabeth,  Peter  the  Great's  daughter,  succeeds— She  first 

began  to  have  spies  in  Bussia 10     6    4 

1762.  Peter  III.  succeeds,  and  yields  to  Frederick  the  Great  idl 

Bussia  had  taken  from  him         11     1     8 

He  endcavomrs  to  free  the  people  without  preparing  them 

bv  education         11     2     2 

1764.  Dethroned  by  his  wife  Catharine,  who  is  made  Empress ... 
The  dismemberment  of  Poland  in  her  reign        •••        ••• 
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1796.  Paul  succeeds  

1798.  Joins  the  Turks  against  the  French  12    3     2 

1800.  Suwarrow  endeavours  unsucoeBsfully  to  restore  Northern 

Italy  to  Austria 12    4     1 

Bussia  afterwards  joins  the  French 11    2    2 

1801.  Paul  is  murdered  by  his  own  subjects,  and  his  son  Alex- 

ander declared  Emperor 

1805.  Defeated  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  the  battle  of 

Austerlitz 12    4    2 

1807.  Defeated  afi^tun,  and  compelled  to  a  peace  at  Tilsit 

Joins  Napoleon  in  a  league  against  the  commerce  of  England 
1810.  Bussia  makes  peace  with  England 12    4    4 

1812.  Napoleon  invades    the    oountry — His    fiulure,    and    the 

horrors  of  his  retreat       ,     

1813.  Bussia  joins  a  coalition  of  nations  against  Napoleon —  * 

They  defeat  him  at  Leipsic  

1814.  Napoleon  deposed 12    4    5 

1815.  Napoleon's  return,  and  Bussia  sends  an  army  to  complete 

the  victory  over  his  party  in  France 12    5    4 

1827.  Bussia  joins  the  French  and  English  in  compelling  the 

Turks  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Greece      ...  13    1    1 

1828.  The  English  insist  on  the  Bussians  putting  an  end  to  their 

long  wars  with  Persia 11    4    3 

1829.  The  Bussians  make  peace  with  Turkey,  which  is  compelled 

to  cede  some  provinces  to  Bussia  13     1     1 

The  increase  of  Bossia's  power  and  extent  of  dominions  13     1    3 

Short  account  of  the  Circassians    ... 

Alexander  I.  promotes  the  circulation  of   the  Bible  in 

JXiUnSia  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Nicholas  succeeds  to  the  throne  (a.d.  1825),  havine  con- 
quered an  insurrection  against  his  authority,  and  puts 
an  end  to  all  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies  in  Bussia. 

He  ill-treats  the  Jews       

1848.  Hungary  rises   against  Austria,    and  Bussia  assists  to 

subdue  her  18    1    4 

Nicholas  appears  friendly  towards  England  and  France  ...  13    1     8 
Begins  a  war  with  our  ally  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 

1854.  England   and    France  send  armies  and  fleets  to  assist 

JL  UX  JklTV      ••■        •••        •••        •••        ••*        •••        ••• 

The  resources  of  Bussia  very  great  

1855.  Nicholas  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  II.,  who 

still  continues  the  war     

1855.  Sebastopol  taken,  September  8       

1856.  Peace  signed  at  Paris,  March  3lBt 

SAMABITANS.— See  Israelites. 

THE  SABACENS. 
571.  Mahomet  bom  3    11 

Writes  the  Koran 

622.  His  Hegira    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Meaning  of  word  Saracen    ... 

The  Saracens  propagate  their  religion  by  the  sword 
626.  The  Emperor  of  Con8ta^tinople  is  alarmed  for  his  oapital 

B  B 
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632.  The  death  of  Mahomet       ...  ...     8  2   2 

636.  The  Persian  kingdom  destroyed     ...  ...     8  11 

637.  Jerusalem  taken — The  Jews  perseented 

640.  The  Saracens  hum  the  lihrary  of  Ptolemj  PhiladelphiiB...     8    2   2 

673.  They  hesiege  Constantinople  

The  Greek  fire  destroys  their  fleet 

709.  Saracen  conquests  in  Africa ...  ...     8    12 

714.  They  suhdue  Spain  ...         ...         

732.  Enter  France,  where  they  are  totally  defeated  hy  Charies 
Martel  at  Tonus    ...         ...         . . . ' 

762.  They  huild  Bagdad,  and  make  it  the  capital  of  their 

empu/e       ...         •..         ...         ...         ...  ...  ...     v    2x 

800.  Leaning  greatly  increases  among  them  ahout       8    2    2 

827.  They  settle  in  Sicily 

S46.  Invade  Italy ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ... 

The  frequent  disputes  who  is  to  he  CaHph  check  their 
conquosvo  ...  ...  ...  ...  •..  ...  ... 

936.  They  decline  in  power— Division  of  the  Empire 8    4    3 

990.  Introduction  of  the  Arahic  figures ...     4    2    1 

The  Eastern  Turks  invited  to  assist  the  Galiph  of  Bagdad 

They  become  formidahle  to  the  Caliphs     

1065.  They  take  possession  of  Jerusalem 

1084.  They  found  a  new  kingdom  at  Nice  

1099.  The  Crusaders  take  Jerusalem        ...     4    2    2 

1187.  Saladin  recovers  it ...  ...     4    4    1 

He  forms  the  Mameluke  or  Tartar  body-guards   ... 

The  Mamelukes  dethrone  his  successors  and  leign   in 

Egypt — Continuation  of  their  History 

1258.  The  Mogul  Tartars  take  Bagdad  and  put  an  end  to  the 

Saracen  empire     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     6     11 

See  the  Moors,  Turkey,  and  Taxtary. 

SARDINIA. 
1044.  Kise  of  reigning  family  of  Sardinia        -   ...         ...  ...     6    3    1 

1108.  The  first  Count  of  Savoy 

Obtain  Piedmont    early  in  the  fifteenth   century,    and 

become  Dukes  of  Savoy 

1526.  Savoy  8ufi*ers  a  great  deal  in  the  wars  of  its  neighbours, 

and  loses  Gkneva  finally 

The  sovereigns  of  Savoy  great  persecutors  of  the  Wal- 

Qenses        ...         ...         ...         ...         ,.,         ...  .,.      ^     X3 

[Ac. 

1686.  The  most  severe  persecution  ...   11     2    1 

1713.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  obtains  Sicily 

1720.  He  exchanges  Sicily  for  Sardinia,  and  ti^es  the  title  of 

King  of  Sardinia 

1814.  Genoa  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia        13     2    2 

1848.  The  King  of  Sardinia  tries  unsuccessfully  t5  make  him- 

self  King  of  Italy — Abdicates  his  throne         

1849.  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  present  Kmg,  succeeds     

Grants    Uberty    of   conscience    to   the  Waldenses,   and 

permits  them  to  circulate  the  Bible  in  his  land. . . 
Is    under   the  serere  displeasure  of  the  Pope  for  his 
liberality    , 
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A.D.                                    SASDiinuL — oontinuad. 
1855.  Becomes  oar  ally  agminst  Bossia    ... 
1857.  Present  state  of  Sardinia 


•.« 


P.    c.   s. 
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SAVOY.— See  Sardinia. 


SCOTLAND. 

Earl  J  TOobable  introdnotion  of  Christiamty         

80.  Agricola  sails  round  Gbeat  Britain,  and  conqnen  tJie  south 

of  what  we  now  call  Scotland     

Sereral  Emperors  visit  it,  but  cannot  keep  down  the 

incursions  of  the  northern  inhabitants 

The  waUs  built  across  the  country 

The  Picts  very  troublesome  neighbours     

449.  The  Britons  cbH  in  the  Saxons  against  them 

Thn  Scoti  the  predominant  race  in  Ireland  ... 

503.  A  colony  of  Scoti  under  Feig:a8  settle  at  Cantire... 

They  were  Christians  

568.  St.  Columba*8  mission  to  the  heathen  Picts 

617.  Edinburgh  receiyes  its  name  from  Edwin 

Wars  between  the  Picts  and  Scots 

843.  Kenneth  M*Alpine  the  Scottish  King  becomes  also  King 

of  the  Picts  

The  name  of  Scotland  ^ven  to  the  country 

Picts  disappear  from  history  

The  boundaries  of  M* Alpine's  kingdom     ... 

Scots  of  looa  

Danes  first  land  in  Scotland  

Scots  conquer  the  British  kingdom  in  the  south  of  their 

country 
The  Danes  trouble  Scotland  for  150  years 
At  length,  by  victories  and  treaties,  are  led  to  promise  to 

invade  it  no  more .. . 
Edgar  AtheUng*s  sister  marries  King  Malcolm  of  Scot- 
land— Civilization  promoted       

Malcolm  at  war  with  William  the  Conqueror 

Henry  I.  of  England  marries  the  daughter  of  Midcolm  . . 

OVU  (U9l/        •••        •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •• 

1124.  David  I.  succeeds — He  makes  good  laws  for  his  subjects.. 

He  seizes  on  Northumberland        

English  sovereigns  demand  homage  from  the  Kings  of 
Scotland    ... 

Bichard  I.  sells  this  claim 

Edward  I.*s  sister  marries  the  King  of  Scotland, ... 

1286.  Alexander  IIT.,  her  husband,  dies,  and  Margaret,  his 

grandchild  (Edward  I.'s  great  niece),  becomes  Queen  of 

OvOviauu    ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

She  is  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  dies  quickly 

Thirteen  competitors  for  the  throne  ...         

Edward  invited  to  judge  between  them     

Obliges  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  Lord  Paramount,  and 

to  put  their  strongest  castles  into  his  hands 
Kobert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol  the  nearest  heirs  ... 
1292.  Edward  decides  for  Baliol,  but  only  permits  him  the  name 
oi  aing      ,.,         ...         «,.         ...         (.« 
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1296.  The  Scots  will  not  bear  this,  and  Baliol  heads   them 

against  £dward    .i.         ...         ...         ...  ...  ... 

Balliol  is  taken  prisoner      

The  English  king  now  reigns  OTer  Scotland 

1297.  William  Wallace  heads  a  second  effort  against  Bdward  ... 

1298.  The  Scotch  beaten  at  Falkirk         

1305.  Wallace  taken  prisoner  and  pnt  to  deaUi  ... 

1806.  Robert  Bruce,  jmndson  to  the  first  daimant,  aaeerts  his 

right  to  the  Scotch  throne,  and  is  crowned  at  Soone    ... 

His  hardships  and  dangers 

Berwick  taken  by  the  English        

1807.  Edward  I.  dies,  and  his  son  is  not  warlike 

1814.  The  battle  of  Bannockbom    frees    Scotland    from    her 

English  enemies 

The  powerful  family  of  Douglas     ...   -6    4 

1329.  Robert  Bijuce  dies 

1333.  The  son  of  Baliol,  aided  by  Edward  IIL,  becomes  King 

•  of  Scotland 

1346.  David,  the  son  of  Bruce,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English... 

1357.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  at  length  reigns  peaceably 

1370.  Succeeded  by  Robert  11.,  the  first  of  the  Sitewart   or 

Stuart  ime ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ... 

1390.  Robert  III.— Cruelty  to  his  son  by  Albany— Robert  dies 

of  grief  when  his  other  eon  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 

1405.  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Albany 

1424.  James  I.  returns  to  take  the  throne,  after  eighteen  jesrs* 

captivity    ... 

His  character  and  death      

1437.  James  II.  succeeds — He  murders  Douglas — ^The  Douglas 

family  never  so  powerful  again — His  useful  reign 
1460.  James  III.  comes  to  the  throne,  and  proves  a  foolish  and 

weak  monarch       6     4 

1488.  James  lY.  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  rebellious  nobles... 

1496.  Assisto  Perkin  Warbeck      6    3 

1503.  James  marries  the  daughter  of  Henry  TIL  ...  ...     6    4 

1513.  Killed  at  Flodden  Field— Succeeded  by  James  V. 
Character  of  the  Scotch  Government         

1528.  The  Reformation  begins — Patrick  Hamilton  burned        ...     8     4 
Several  others  burned  (A..D.  1534) 

The  Scotch  Protestants  obliged  to  hide  their  meetings  for 
worship      

The  Regents  for  James  V. — Disputes  in  the  country,  in 
which  England  and  France  join 

1529.  The  King  takes  the  government  into  his  own  hands — 

Rules  well — Subdues  the  border  chiefs 

1536.  James  marries  the  daughter  of  Francb  I.,  and  afterwards 

the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise       

Still  more  opposed  to  the  Reformation  in  consequence     ... 
The  nobles  incline  to  the  Reformation,  and  disUke  French 

influences 

1542,  War  with  England — James  feels  his  people  are  not  heartUj 

helping  him  ,. 

Loss  of  the  battle  of  Solway  Moor — James  dies,  leaving 
an  iniant  daughter,  Afaiy,  Queen  of  Soots        
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Dispatefl  as  to  the  young  Mary's  marriage  , 8    4    2 

Henry  begins  another  war,  the  Scots  are  irritated,  and  the 
French  party  has  greater  influence         

1546.  Thus  Beaton  obtains  more  power  to  perseeute— Wishart 

— Beaton's  death 

The  priests' attempts  at  miracles 

1547.  The  last  martyr  in  Scotland  

1548.  The  last  battle  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  Mary 

sent  to  France  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin 8    4    3 

1559.  Mary's  husband,  Francis  II.,  becomes  King  of  France — 

Tliey  order    severe    measures  against  the  Scotch  He- 
formers,  but  the  latter  are  now  too  strong 
John  Knox,  the  Scotch  Reformer  ... 

1560.  Laws  are  made  by  the  Scotch  noblemen  to  establish  Pro- 

testantism in  Jutland     ...         

1561.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  returns  home  a  widow,  and  the 

Scotch  find  a  French  education  unfits  her  to  be  Queen 
of  Scotland 
Disputes  soon  arise  between  Mary  and  her  subjects         ...     8    4    4 
1565.  She  marries  Damlcy — He  is  murdered,  and  she  marries  his 

supposed  murderer  (a..d.  1567) 

1567.  She  is  deposed,  and  her  infant  son,  James  YI.,  is  made 

Bling  under  a  regency      

Character  of  Knox — His  death       

1581.  Death  on  the  scaffold  of  Earl  Morton,  the  last  Douglas  ... 

James  educated  as  a  Protestant  and  as  a  learned  man,  and 

rules  weix    ...  ...  ...  ...  «.•  .,,  ... 

1587.  Mary  executed  in  England  ...         

Bothwell  having  become  a  pirate,  dies  in  prison  ... 
1603.  The  King  of  Scotland  becomes  King  of  England  also     ...     9    3    1 
1625.  Charles  I.  succeeds — He  endeavours  to  force  Episcopacy 

on  the  Scotch       9    8    4 

1637.  Laud's  version  of  the  Prayer-book  for  Scotland 

1638.  The  Covenant 

1647.  Charles  I.  sold  by  his  Scotch  subjects  to  his  English  enemies    9    3    5 
1651.  Battle  of  Worcester— The  Soots  fail  to  make  Charles  II. 

the  King  of  England       9    4    1 

Scotland  brought  into  subjection  by  Cromwell     

1678.  Charles  II.  persecutes  the  Covenanters  by  the  advice  of 

the  Earl  of  Middleton — Leighton  10    2    3 

1679.  Archbbhop  Sharpe — His  death — Bebellion  soon  put  down, 

but  persecution  continues 
1685.  Argyle's  rebeUion — Cruelty  of  Claverhouse  10    8.    1 

1688.  James  II.  abdicates 10    8    3 

1689.  Attempt    in  favour    of  James    II.    in    Scotland,    after 

England  had  submitted  to  William  and  Mary 10    8    8 

1692.  Fatal  affair  of  the  Macdonalds  at  Glencoe  

Power  of  the  Highland  chiefs  broken        ...         ... 

1696.  Law  for  the  education  of  the  Scotch  peasantry 

1698.  The  Scotch  send  a  colony  to  the  Darien  Isthmus,  which 

fails,  and  half  ruins  them  ...         9    4    S 

1715.  The  Pretender  welcomed  by  the  Scotch,  but  soon  subdued  11    1    1 
1745.  The  more  formidable  rebellion  in  fiivour  of  the  young  ; 

Pretender 11.   1     2 
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1746.  Oharlefl  Bdward  completely  defeated  at  ColIodeQ — Oon- 
Cflnlff  himftfJf  ^Ti  tVifl  HigVilnndg    ...  ... 

The  faithfulness  of  the  Highlanders — ^Elom  Macdofiiald 

helps  him  to  escape  to  France— Stuarts  extinct 
Lukewarm  state  of  the  Scotch  Church  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...  13 

James  and  Robert  Haldane... 
Bevival  of  religion  in  Scotjland 
1843.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland        


C.   I. 


B.a  SCYTHIA. 

Scythia  and  Tartary  not  easily  distinguished  in  early  times 
514.  Darius  Hystaspes  makes  war  on  Scythia   ... 
829.  Alexander  attacks  Scythia  ... 

See  Tartary — See  Bussia. 

SICILY.— See  areeoe,  Bome,  Carthage,  Italy. 

SPAIN. 


270. 
201. 

A.D. 

412. 
417. 
427. 
714. 
717. 

828. 


St.  Paul  probably  planted  the  first  Gospel  Ohurch  there... 
The  Goths  and  Vandals  enter  Spain 

The  Goths  conquer  Spain 

The  Yandals  pass  into  Africa  ...         ...  •.. 

The  Saracens  overnm  Spain  and  settle  there 

The  Goths  of  Spain  retire  into  the  Asturias,  and  found  a 

Christian  kingdom  there...  

The  Spaniards  found  the  kingdom  of  Nayarre  and  other 
Christian  kingdoms  soon  after,  but  do  not  unite  to  drire 
out  the  Moors  (as  the  Saracens  in  Spain  were  called)  ... 
Till  about  this  time  the  Spanish  Church  is  not  in  ftiH 

communion  with  the  Church  of  Home 

1085.  Alphonso  of  Castile,  and  the  Cid 

1212.  In?asion  of  the  King  of  Morocco  repelled... 

1236.  Ferdinand  III.  takes  Cordora,  the  ancient  Moorisli  capital 

He  is  called  St.  Ferdinand 

Aragon  and  Castile,  the  most  important  Christian  States 
1282.  Sicily  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon... 
1866.  The  Black  Prince,  and  the  civil  wars  in  Spain 
1454.  Henry  IT.,  of  Castile,  begins  to  reign 

1465.  He  is  deposed  for  his  wickedness 

Alphonso,  his  brother,  chosen,  and  on  his  death  his  sister 

Isabella — Long  civil  wars  

1469.  Isabella  marries  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 

1479.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  become  Kmg  and  Queen  of  Spain 
Before  his  time  Spain  was  as  tolerant  as  learned  ... 

1480.  Inquisition  established  in  Spain      

War  for  nine  years  against  the  Moors 

1492.  Grenada  taken,  and  the  Moors  subdued    ... 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  make  many  useful  laws    ... 


6 
5 
6 


Jtxow  peopled...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  sc 

Inyaded  by  the  Carthaginians  about                      ...  ...  6 

Given  up  to  Bome,  though  not  subdued  till  nearly  200 

.years  later...         ...         ...         ...         ...          ...  ...  o 
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1492. 


1496. 

1508. 
1516. 
1519. 
1521. 
1583. 
1555. 
1558. 
1559. 

1568. 
1574. 
1579. 


1580. 
1588. 
1594. 

1698. 

1602. 


1609. 
1615. 

1640. 
1647. 
1665. 
1697. 
1702. 

1702. 

1711. 
1713. 

1713. 
1715. 
1720. 
1730. 

1734. 

1744. 

1769. 
1762. 


11 
9 


SPAIN — oontinned. 

The  Story  of  Colnmbus — America  duooyered      

His  Bucoessors  yery  cruel,  and  establish  the  Inqoisition  in 

*»>II  I vfAtaB  (,.  ,,.  ..a  ...  a««  ...  ... 

Naples  added  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  continues  to 

beloHg  to  Spain  some  time  

Negro  slayerj  in  the  American  colonies 

Cliarles  Y.  becomes  Xing  of  Spain...         

Charles  V.  becomes  Emperor  of  Germany  

Mexico  conquered  by  Cortez  

Peru  conquered  by  Pizarro 

Philip  II.  succeeds  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  

Beformed  doctrines  in  Spain — Bible  translated 

Great  persecutions ;  Charles's  Secretary  put  to  death 

Inquisition — Auto  da  F^ 

Persecution  in  the  Netherlands      

The  Siege  of  Lejden  

The  L^igue  of  the  Seyen  United  Proyinces  nnder  the 

Prince  of  Orange ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Seyen  United  Proyinces  obtain  their  independence,  A.D. 

1609,  but  Spain  refuses  to  acknowledge  it  till  ajo.  1647. 

Philip  II.  becomes  King  of  Portugal        

The  Spanish  Armada  sent  against  England  

The  law  forbidding  trade  with  Holland  is  injurious  to  botii 

countries    ...         ...         ...         ,,,         ..•         ...         ... 

Philip  III.  succeeds  his  father        ,        

Belgium  giyen  as  a  marriage  portion  to  Austria 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  formed,  and  the  trade  of 

Spain  and  Portugal  much  injured  thereby         11 

(See  India.) 

Philip  m.  banishes  the  Moors       9 

Intermarriage  between  the  French  and  Spanish  Boyal 

xamilies      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     «l 

Philip  lY.  loses  Portugal 9 

Masaniello  heads  the  insurrection  against  Spain  in  Naples  11 
Charles  II.  succeeds — Long  wars  with  Louis  XIY.         ...     9 

Spanish  trade  relieyed  from  the  buccaneers  10 

PhiUp  of  Anjou  succeeds  by  the  will  of  Charles  IL  to  the 

Spanish  crown      ..#         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  10 

War  of   Succession — England    and   Holland   side  with 

Charles  of  Austria,  and  oppose  Philip  ...         

Cliarlcs  of  Austria  made  Emperor  of  Germany 

Peace  of  Utrecht  allows  Phihp  to  reign — The  first  of  the 

Spanish  Bourbons  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Duke  of  Sayoy  takes  Sicily  from  Spain         

Lombardy  coded  to  Austria  (jLD,  1716) ...  11 

Exchanges  it  for  Sardinia 

The  Spaniards  help  Stanislaus  in  his  unsucoessful  attempt 

on  the  Crown  of  Poland  ... 
Naples  the  source  of  much  dispute  and  contention  till 

Don  Carlos  is  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
Ferdinand  YI.  succeeds,  who  tries  to  reyiye  trade  and 

commerce  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Charles  III.  succeeds  to  Ferdinand  YI 

He  joins  France  against  England  in  the  seyen  years'  war  11 
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1779.  He  aeiin  joins  Franco  against  England  in  support  of  the 

inaependence  of  the  United  States        ...  ...  ...  11    3    1 

1782.  Besieges  GKbraltar  for  two  years,  when  he  attempts  to  taka 

it  by  storm,  but  is  repulsed         ...  ...  11     3    2 

1783.  Peace  with  England 

1793.  France  declares  war  aeainst  Spain ...  12    2    2 

1795.  Spain  compelled  to  ask  for  peace ...  ...  12    3    2 

1796.  She  joins  her  armies  to  those  of  France 

1805.  Battle  of  Trafalgar 12    4    2 

1808.  Charles  IT.  wishes  to  remoye  to  Mexico— Popular  tumults 

follow,  which  form  the  excuse  for  the  proclamation  of 

Joseph  Buonaparte  as  king         ...  ...  12    4    3 

Cruel  treatment  of  the  p^riots— They  seek   assistanoe 
from  England       ...         ... 

1809.  Eling  Joseph  driren  from  Madrid — Betums  the   same 

Y  %^4mX  •••  ■••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••■ 

1809.  The  Peninsular  War — ^Wellington's  exploits  in  Spain  and 
Portugal    ...         ...         ...         ... 

GDho  guerilla  warriors  of  Spain  more  effectiye  than  the 
regular  army         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ... 

1812.  Wellington  enters  Madrid ...  12    4    5 

1813.  King  Joseph  retreats  into  France,  and  Wellington  follows 

him  thither  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ... 

1814.  Ferdinand  returns  to  the  throne  of  Spain 

The  American  dominions,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico, 

lost  during  the  revolutionary  ward         ...   13     6     2 

Ferdinand  restores  the  Inquisition ^  ...   13     2    1 

1823.  A  war  with  France,  which  is  not  concluded  till  1828       ...  13     1     I 
1833.  Fdhiinand  dies,  and  the  Inquisition  Dedls  with  him  ...   13     2    Z 

1833.  His  daughter  Isabella  I.  succeeds,  but  her  uncle,  Don 
C^los,  disputes  the  Crown  with  her,  and  the  civil  war 

continues  seven  years       

1847.  Marriages  between  the  Royal  families  of  France^and  Spain 

awaken  alarm  in  Europe 13     1     2 

Queen  Isabella  a  minor;  her  mother  rules  for  her,  and 
continues  her  influence  after  she  is  of  age,  but  govems 
OtUiij  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    Xw      2S      1 

1854.  A  rerolntion  compels  the  Queen-Mother  to   leare  the 
counv^y      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,., 

Since  that  time  the  Bible  has  been  introduced  into  the  land 
more  generally 

1857.  We  can  hardly  tell  the  effects  of  the  late  revolution,  but 
hope  it  may  promote  true  religion  

SWEDEN. 
Peopled  by  Gbths,  who  descended  from  Japheth  ...  ...      1     5    2 

Considered  for  a  long  time  a  province  of  Denmark  ...     3     42 

Scandmavian  pirates  3     3     1 

831.  Becomes  Christian  by  means  of  a  French  missionary       ...      3     4    3 

Gradually  embraces  Popish  error 7     4     1 

1394.  Sweden  governed  by  the  Queen  of  Denmark 

For  the  next  100  years  much  war  between  the  northern 

nations       

1520.  Christian  II.,  of  Denmark,  a  cruel  tyrant  to  them 


OlUtBTIU  Tui 

16E3.  He  conquen  ChristuD,  and  is  made  Sing  of  Sweden       a, 

Siredea  becomea  under  him  B  Frotestuit  State     

Mao;  eSbrta  made  to  reatore  BomaiuBm,  b;  which  the 

kLn^dom  ii  weakened       ...         9 

]604.  Fesc-o  and  &0to>tantLgm  nstorod  b;  Charlea  IX. 

He  eodeaToun  to  make  hia  eon  Emperor  of  Buuia        ...     9    '. 
.Kill.  OustaTua  Adolphiu  aucceeda,  and  become*  th«  head  of 

the  Proteatant  le»«ue       9 

1632.  Xilled  in  battle— I&a  daughter  Chriatina  camea  on  the 

1648.  Peace  at  Weetphalia  ooncludea  the  thirty  jeara'  war 
1654.  Christioa  reai^a  her  crown  to  bar  coiuin,  Cniatlea  X,    ... 
166a  Tbe  tyrant  Charles  XI.  ancceeda 

1686.  Unitei  with  the  league  agaiuat  Louis  XIV 10 

16OT-  Charks  XII.  only  fiflfcn  wlieo  he  cornea  to  the  throne     ...   10 

1699.  Denmark,  Biuaia,  and  Poland  nnite  anainat  him 

1700.  He  conqoers  tbom  b;  the  help  of  England  and  Holland... 

1701.  DefBotg  the  Euaaiaaa  at  Narva       

1706.  Dethrones  Auguatui  of  Polaod,  and  plaoea  StaniaUui  oa 

the  throne 

1707.  Charlea  compels  Peter  tome  for  peaoe,  wUoh  he  refttie*... 
1703.  Charlea  enters  Buasta  without  a  aufficiency  of  auppliee  ... 
1709.  Peter  completely  defeata  him  at  Paltowa 

Ho  retreats  to  Turkey,   where  he   remaina    Gre   yean, 
during  which  time  the  Turk*  make  aome  effort*  to 

1711.  The  Turks  march  againat  Pe<«r,  and  recorer  Aiof,  after 

which  the;  make  peace,  to  Cbarlea'a  great  chagrin 
Charlea's  dominions  inrkled  by  all  hia  nai^hboura,  and 
would  hais  been  divided  among  them  if  England  and 
Holland  had  not  interfered  10 

1712.  The  Sultan  duires  him  to  leare  Bender,  and  on  his  refiual, 

makea  him  a  prisoner  the  nert  yeai 
Stanislaus,  his  friend,  also  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turka    ... 
1714.  The  Swedea   consult  about  choosing  another  king,  and 

Charlea  instantly  returns  home 

He  proves  equal  to  his  enemies,  and  hopes  to  conquer  them 

1718.  He  is  killed  nhile  besieging  a  town  in  Norway     

His  slater  aucceeda,  on  condition  that  the  throne  should  b* 
elective — She  makes  peace  with  the  neighbouring  nations 
Sweden  never  r^ains  all  she  lost  in  this  reign 
1771.  Qustavus  III.  becomes  King,  and  he  restores  the  here- 
ditary government  ...         

1792.  Ho  is  osaaasinated,  and  hia  son,  GaatsvDi  IT.,  reigns 
badly,  and  ia  deposed       

1809.  Succeeded  by  hia  uncle,  Charles  XIII 

The  character  of  Charlea  XIII 12 

1810.  The  Crown  Prince  dies,  and  the  Swedes  elect  Bemadotle 

aa  the  present  Regent  and  future  Sovereign      

1818.  Bemadottfl  joina  the  alliance  againat  Napo£on IS 

1814.  Norway  given  to  Swedcoi     IS 
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1844.  King  Oscar  (son  of  Bemadotte)  oomea  to  the  thione 
1857.  The  state  of  roligion  in  Sweden      

SWITZEELAND. 
888.  Becomes  free  from  the  Emperors  of  the  West      8    S   S 

Aheady  professed  Christianity       

1078.  Becomes  subject  to  Austria « 

1298.  The  tyrant  Albert  made  Emperor  of  Germany     ...  ...     6    4    1 

GKesler^s  rule  in  Switzerland  

Story  of  William  TeU         

1807.  Switzerland  declares  itself  free       

1316.  Battle  of  Morgarten  

1386.  Battle  of  Sempach  establishes  its  freedom 

Courage  of  the  Swiss  

1619.  The  !E&formation  begins  in  Switzerland     ...  ...  ...     7    23 

1526.  G^era  becomes  independent,  and  head  of  a  Swias  canton  .631 

The  Beformer,  Zwingle        ...         « 7    2    8 

A  ciril  war  in  Switzerland  for  religious  liberty 
1531.  Zwingle  killed  in  battle,  but  af^  his  death  the  Swiaa 
obtain  liberty  of  conscience 

Zwingle  clearer  on  the  Lord's  Supper  than  Luther 
1535.  Geneva  declares  Protestantism  the  religion  of  the  State ...     7    4    3 

Calvin's  labours  in  Geneva — He   consents  to   Serretua* 

UvavU  ...  .,.  ...  ...  ..a  ...  •«• 

His  Christian  reply  to  Luther        

Knox  preaches  at  Geneva  to  those  who  fled  from  England 

to  avoid  Mary's  persecution ...     8    4    3 

1687.  Waldenses  transported  to  Geneva ...  11     2    1 

Many  return  under  Henry  Amaud  three  years  after,  but 

those  who  remain  in  Gheneva  degenerate 
Robert  Haldane— Education  in  Gheneva    ...         ...  ...   13     2    3 

1798.  Switzerland  subdued  by  the  French  ...   12     8    2 

1803.  GThe  French  form  the  Helvetic  Bepublio ...   13     2    1 

1814.  Switzerland  is  allowed  to  return  to  its  ancient  form  of 

government 

1857.  Present  state  of  religion  in  Switzerland    ...   18     2    3 

B.C.  SYRACUSE. 

732.  Syracuse  a  Corinthian  colony  ...     6     2    1 

416.  Attacked  by  the  Athenians 

414.  Power  of  Athens  ruined  there        

843.  Corinth  rescues  Syracuse  from  its  enemies,  and  plants  a 

new  colony  there,  which  becomes  very  important 
241.  Syracuse  in  alliance  with  Bome,  which  is  all-powerful  in 

*J*^*^jf  •••  •••  «••  a««  •••  •••  ••• 

212.  Syracuse  reduced  by  the  Romans,  after  a  three  years'  siege, 
for  assisting  the  Carthaginians 

SYRIA. 

How  peopled 2     14 

Damascus  991 

Syria's  wars  with  Israel       2     4    2 

606.  Added  to  the  Assyrian  Empire       3     11 
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B.C.  STBIA — continued. 

812.  Seleucus  Nicator  raises  Syria  into  a  powerful  kingdom 

Wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria      

250.  Loss  of  Farthia        

196.  The  Jews  submit  willingly  to  Antiochus  the  Great 

187.  He  is  conquered  by  the  Bomans     

175.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  reigns  

170.  He  takes  Jerusalem,  and  profanes  the  Temple      

168.  He  sends  an  army  to  destroy  the  city,  and  builds  a  fort  on 

Mount  Zion  ^     7    11 

His  decree,  that  all  nations  should  worship  his  gods, 
aimed  at  the  Jews  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

The  Maccabees  oppose  his  decree 7    12 

165.  They  drive  the  Syrians  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  cleanse  the 

Aon.p-10       ...  ,..  ...  ,t»  •»•  ...  ... 

The  Persians  revolt ;. 

164.  The  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  7    2    1 

War  with  Judea  continued 

161.  Judas  MaccabeD\is  seeks  the  protection  of  Bome  against 
the  Syrians  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         .,, 

Civil  wars  follow  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes       ...     7    2    2 

161.  Peace  made  with  Judeea,  which  was  often  broken 

Simon  makes  a  league  with  Syria 

135.  The  Syrians  take  tferusalom 7    2    2 

130.  The  Jews,  under  John  Hyrcanus,  shake  off  the  yoke 

65.  Syria  made  a  Roman  province        .781 

68.  The  Bomans  put  Syria  under  the  governors  of  Judaea    ...     7    2    8 

40.  The  Parthians  invade  Syria 

A.D. 

640.  Conquered  by  the  Saracens,  and  from  this  time  need  not 

be  separately  mentioned  in  the  wars  which  follow       ...     8    1    1 

B.C.  TABTABY.— See  Scythia. 

830.  Tartars  conquer  Bussia — They  also  conquer  China  ...     6    2    8 

A.D. 

The  Tartars  and  Chinese  alternately  conquer  each  other  ...     5    1     1 

1214.  The  Mogul  Tartars  conquer  China 

1227.  The  conquests  of  Ziogb  Khan       

1242.  The  Tartars  conquer  Bussia  

They  extend  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and 

threaten  Constantinople 

1258.  Thoy  take  Bagdad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Saracen  Empire 

The  devastation  they  caused  in  conquered  countries 

Their  religion  and  laws        

They  all  acknowledged  one  great  Khan  at  first,  but  after- 
wards the  lesser  Khans  assume  independence   ... 
1870.  Tamerlane  at  the  head  of  the  Mogul  Turtars        5    5    1 

He  extends  his  arms  farther  than  Zingis  Khan  had  done... 
1402.  Tamerlane  defeats  Bajazet  near  Angora 

Prevented  from  crossing  to  Constantinople  by  want  of 

Buip^ing     ...  ••«  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Tlierefore  permits  Bajazet*s  son  to  reign  in  Europe  as  his 
vassal,  and  the  Greek  Emperor  to  retain  Constantinople 
on  the  payment  of  the  tribute  formerly  demanded  by 
the  Turks 
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1065. 
1084. 

1096. 
1099. 
1187. 


1228. 


A.D.  TABTABY — oontinaed.  p.    c.  L 

1405.  Tamerlane  dies,  and  his  great  empire  soon  fialU  to  pieoea    6    6  2 
1460.  After  long  wars  the  Tartars  are  driven  from  Roaeia,  u&d 
ihe  BoBsians  during  the  next  100  years  seise  cm  large 

tracts  of  their  country ...  ...     9    2  1 

See  China. 

TEXAS.— See  America. 

THrBET.—See  China. 

TCTEKEY. 
The  Turks  orginally  came  from  the  East  of  the  Gaspian  ...     4    2    1 

997.  Mahmoud  first  Sultan         

His  success  in  India... 

The  Turks  get  power  by  divisions  among  the  Saracens    ... 

The  Turks  were  Mahometans,  and  interfered  in  disputes 

about  the  Caliphs 

The  Turks  conquer  Jerusalem,  under  Soliman 
Soliman  selects  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  for  the  capital  df  a  new 
Ciupurc        •••  ■••  •••  ••*  ■••  •••  ••• 

The  Crusades        ...     4    2    2 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Crusaders 

Saladin  recovers  it  again,  and  retains  it  against  the  power 
of  Europe...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  ...     4    41 

His  large  empire,  which  falls  to  pieces  after  his  death 

The  Crusaders  recover  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  lost  again  in 

■     less  than  twenty  years,  and  never  recovered 

The  Ottoman,  or  Western  Turks,  appear,  and  the  £astem 

Turks  are  no  longer  distinguished  ...         ...  ...     5     11 

1298.  The  Ottomans  form  a  new  empire  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia   ... 

In  about  fifty  years  they  enter  Europe 
1346.  Orchan,  Othman*s  son,  marries  the  daughter  of  the  Qreek 

Emperor    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     5     6    1 

The  Janizaries  

1860.  Amurath  takes  Adrianople 

On  the  subi];iisBion  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  he  spares  Con- 
stantinople, and  turns  his  arms  against  the  middle  of 
Europe      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ... 

1396.  Bajazet  reigns,  and  defeats  the  Christian  armies  under 

Sigismund... 
1402.  Bajazet  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane 

Bajazct's  son  permitted  to  reign  in  Europe  on  acknowledg- 
ing the  superiority  of  Tamerlane 

The  sons  of  Bajazet  engage  in  civil  wars ...      5     5    2 

1413f  Mahomet  becomes  Sultan  of  the  Turks     

1444.  Crusade  against  the  Turks ...      5     5    8 

1451.  Mahomet  II.  becomes  Sultan  

1453.  Takes   Constantinople,  and  makes  it  the  capital  of  the 

Ottoman  empire 

Threatens  Italy,  which  is  saved  by  his  early  death 

Turks  aim  to  become  masters  of  the  Mediterranean         ...     6     3    1 

Employ  the  Greeks  in  almost  every  office  of  govermnent  . 

1617.  Conquer  Egypt  and  the  north  of  Africa 

1622.  Sultan  Soluman  raises  the  Ottoman  empire  to  its  greatest 
height,  which  it  maintains  for  100  years  
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1582.  Charles  V.  makeji  war  with  the  Turks       7    3    2 

1533.  Barbarossa,  the  Turkish  Admiral  and  King  of  Algiers, 

deteateci     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     #     o    o 

Barbarossa  still  a  pirate      

1541.  A  second  attack  unsuccessful — Charles  loses  his  fleet  in  a 

B  \>\JaUX  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

The  Turks  continually  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe        ...  10    5    1 
1683.  Turks  besiege  Vienna — Defeated  by   John  Sobieski,  of 
xroiciuu        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

1696.  Peter  the  Great  takes  A«of ... 

1697.  Prince  Eugene  gives  them  a  great 'defeat,  and  they  lose  the 

seal  of  the  empire .. . 
They  never  become  so  formidable  again,  and  as  they 

decline,  Russia  rises 
1709.  The  Sultan  gives  refuge  to  Charles  XII.  after  the  battle  of 

Pultowa     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  10    5    3 

The  Sultan  prepares  to  make  war  on  Peter,  but  is  bribed 

vO    pOuCv  .a.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

1711.  The  Turks  recover  Azof^  but  soon  lose  it  again     

1712.  The  Sultan  desires  Charles  to  leave  the  country,  and,  on 

his  refusal,  he  makes  him  a  prisoner  the  following  year  10    5    4 
1714.  Charles  permitted  to  return  to  Sweden      

1798.  Egypt  conquered  by  the  French     12    3    2 

1799.  Buonaparte's  campaign  in  Syria  unsuccessful — Siege  of 

XIlI.^  VXj  •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

The  Turkish  army  defeated 

1801.  Efi:ypt  restored  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 12    4    1 

Wars  between  Turkey  and  Russia 13    1    1 

1821.  The  Greeks  begin  a  war  with  Turkey        

1827.  The  English  and  French  interfere — Codrington  bums  the 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleet — The  Greeks  declared  free  . 

War  with  Russia  continues,  and  Turkey  loses  several  pro- 

V  JLU  Uw       ■••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

1829.  Peace  made  between  Russia  and  Turkey 

1839.  Abdul  Medjid,  the  present  Sultan,  begins  to  reign  ...  13     1    3 

1854.  The  aggressions  of  Russia  continue,  and  Abdul  Medjid, 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  receives  help  firom  England  and 
France — The  Turks  display  theii*  ancient  courage 

1856.  Peace  of  Paris  

The  present  Sultan  is  reforming  the  ancient  laws 
American  missions  among  the  Greek  Christians 

1857.  State  of  religion  in  Turkey 

TUSCANY.— See  Italy. 

B.C.  TYRE. 

Tyre  and  Sidon        

Tyre  and  Tarshish 

869.  A  colony  of  Tynans  build  Carthage  

585.  Nebucbadneczar  besieges  Tyre       

The  Tyrians  retire  to  an  island       ' 

882.  Alexander  takes  Tyre  

Tyre's  history  concluded 
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XJNITED  STATES.— See 

VANDALS.— See  Home. 

VENICE.— See  Italy. 

WALDENSES.— See  Sardinia. 


AJ).  WALES. 

The  EomanB  nerer  conquered  ita  mountains 
586.  The  Saxons  driye  the  Britoau  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  &c.    . 
Some  go  to  France  and  estwlish  a  colony  called  Brittany, 
or  Little  Britain,  and  from  this  their  native  island  was 

called  Great  Britain         

The  ancient  Britons  send  missionaries  to  the  Saxons 
664.  The  ancient   British  Church  will  not  acknowledge  the 
Pope's  authority  ...         ... 

The  Saxons  endeayour  to  compel  them  to  it  by  arms 
Quite  unsuccessful,  and  the  Welsh,  or  ancient   British 
Church,  continues  independent  of  Bome  as  long  as 

Wales  is  imconquered ' 

Wales  retains  its  own  language  and  Bible  to  this  day 

690.  Edwall,  first  King  of  Wwes  

The  Normans  get  possession  of  sereral  castlea  and  much 
land  in  Wales    ...         ...         ...         ... 

1187.  GrifQths,  the  last  Kine  of  Wales,  dies,  and  the  ruler  takes 

the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales         

The  Welsh  become  a  divided  people,  and  the  Church  loses 

its  purity,  and  the  government  bad       

Tlicy  prove  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  English 
Prince  Llewellyn  refuses  homage  to  Edward  I.     ... 
1283.  Edward  subdues  Wales — Llewelljn  killed  in  battle — Ilis 

brot  her  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded      

The  Welsh  remain  a  separate  people  till  after  the  Hefor- 
ma  I  ion        ...  .••  ...  ...  «••  ...  ... 

They  are  then  permitted  to  send  ^fembers  to  Parliament, 

and  are  governed  from  that  time  by  English  laws 
A  new  translation  of  the  Bible  at  the  time  of  the  Kcfor- 

llJn  vlOU  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Wales  became  ignorant  and  dark — Charles  of  Bala,  in  the 
ciglitcenth  century,    and  other    holy    men    labour   in 

V  f  %mM.\^0  •••         •■•         •■•         •■•     •••         ••■         ••• 


WEST  INDIES. 

The  slave-trade. — See  Africa  

The  group  of  islands  which  form  the  West  Indies 

1697.  Buccaneers  subdued  

1791.  The  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  rise  against  their  Spanish 
and  French  masters,  and  massacre  them 

1803.  Toussaint  L'Ouverture — He  dies  in  a  French  prison 

1804.  Dessalines  crownixl  Emp  ror  of  Hayti — He  is  murdered, 

and  much  war  and  tumult  follows 
1822.  General  Bojer  made  Presi  dent  of  the  Bepnblic  of  Hayti  . 
1825.  The  negroes  are  masters  of  the  island       
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A.D.  WEST  iiTDiEs — Continued.  i 

1814.  The  Spanitu-ds  make  na  altempt  at  independence,  and 

defeat  tho  negroes 

TIio  SpanUrits  keep  poiieMioa  of  &  part  of  the  tibuid, 

and  are  called  Dominicana  ...         

185G.  The  negroes  are  again  under   an  Kmperor,  named  Sou- 

ZEALAND,  NEW.— See  Sew  Zealand. 


Page  48.— For  "  Dariut,  I 


ERRATUM. 
g  of  Persia,"  read  "Dariua,  King  of  Uodia," 


I  and  UiciHToiw,  H,  Pati 


BY  THE  SAifE  AUTHOR. 

GOD'S    CHARGE    AGAINST    HIS    CHURCI 

Price  8d. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    FAITH    OF    THE    YOU> 

CHURCHMAN.      Price  8d. 
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